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PEEFACE 

The attempt which I have made in the present volume to 
describe for the first time the whole course of Greek life and 
thought in Europe and beyond the Mediterranean, from the- 
death of Alexander down to the battle of Actium, is a direct 
consequence of the inclusion of Alexander in the history of 
Greece, which seemed to me necessary, and I believe that 
Grote would have arrived at the same conclusion if he 
had not already treated the great King, with whom he 
was out of sympathy, reluctantly and almost against his 
will. My decision not to end with the year 146, as I 
originally intended, will be justified by the narrative. It is 
precisely the larger compass, both in point of time and space, 
thus given to my history which has enabled me, as I believe, 
to approximate more closely to an important result, viz. a 
proper estimate of the character of the Greek world in this 
period and in particular of the civic life of the independent 
cities. The relations between Home and the Greeks also 
seemed to me not to have been always correctly appreciated ; 

I have not been able to substantiate my own views on this 
subject without combating those of distinguished scholars. 
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In other respects too a good deal that is new will be 
found in this volume. The special attention which I have 
. devoted to Asia Minor is intended to meet the demands of 
the" present day. For chapters 25-27 Th. Eeinach’s narrative 
has served.me as a guide, his MUhridate Eupator being one of 
the few works on ancient history which fully come up to the 
required standard, not only in scholarship but in descriptive 
skill. On the other hand, I have endeavoured to reduce the 
importance of Alexandria to more modest dimensions. Finally, 
I may point out that the self-government of the Greeks under 
the supremacy of the Kings and the Romans, on which I have 
laid stress, is a historical fact of some importance, and that 
consequently the study of this section of ancient history may 
be more profitable than some authorities of our day seem to 
think. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The fourth and last volume of my history of Greece deals 
with the Graeco-Macedonian period, the period of the Kings 
and of the Leagues, from the death of Alexander up to the 
incorporation of the last Macedonian monarchy in the Roman 
Empire. This period has never been connectedly narrated 
as a part of the history of Greece, and 3 'et it deserves such 
a narration in a high degree. True, it is not an easy matter 
to treat the subject historically; for we have to deal with 
empires and communities which were completely independent 
of each other, with countries which were only par tly inhabited 
by Greeks. Fortunately Greek civilization, with which they 
wore all more or less saturated, gives them an internal unity, 
and it is precisely in tracing the gradual diffusion of this 
civilization that lies the main charm of the period on which 
we are now entering. Of course I do not mean by this that 
the history of civilization is to be our sole topic. The con¬ 
ception of a history of Greece would prohibit such a limitation, 
and in point of fact the Greek world still retained its political 
side. Its subsequent achievements, in an ago when it had 
lost all political power and was only an ideal force, do not fall 
within the scope of our task. This is why the year 30 B.C. 
marks the close of this work. No doubt Greek republics, 
especially Rhodes, continue to enjoy their old freedom. But 
they are exceptions. The political configuration of the world 
VOL. IV S 
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is in no way changed by a state which stood in the same 
relation to the Eoman Empire as San Marino now stands to 
Italy. For this very reason, however, the last section of the 
epoch we are about to describe may be treated more briefly 
than the earlier ones. For when Pompey gives the finishing 
blow to the tottering empire of the Seleucids, the main interest 
lies in the achievements of the Roman general, and these are 
related in sufficient detail in the history of Rome. Of still 
less value would it be for our purpose to relate at length the 
political events of the government of the last Cleopatra. On 
the other hand, Mithridates Eupator, although a Persian by 
extraction, is also by his culture and his aspirations an interests 
ing figure for Greek history, and for this reason we have 
narrated his career at some length. To what extent the diffi¬ 
cult problem of tracing, throughout the period from 323 down 
to 30 B.C., the complete development of the States with Greek 
civilization which were created by the Macedonian conquests 
or which held their ground in spite of them, has been solved 
in this volume, may be left to the judgment of others; at all 
events it was worth while to make the attempt 

I should like at starting to indicate the course which, in 
my opinion, the development of the Greek world, both external 
and internal, takes in this period. A huge medley of forces 
and currents of a political, national and civilizing nature con¬ 
fronts us. In the field of politics we observe the conflict be¬ 
tween the monarchical and the republican principle, in national 
aspirations that between the East and the West, and this last 
contrast coincides in the main with that presented by civiliza¬ 
tion in general. Then in many districts the Greek element 
is very mixed. All this must be taken into consideration. 
Although these conditions differed greatly in different countries 
at one and the same time, yet in spite of this certain currents 
may be traced which give the particular periods a definite 
character, permeating the whole Greek world from Sicily to 
the Indus. Following these currents I would divide Greek 
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history hetween 323 and 30 B.C. into three periods of develop¬ 
ment. 

I. Growing importance of the Greeks, especially from an 
intellectual point of view, 323-220 B.C. The period of the 
Diadochi, of Pyrrhus, Aratus, Cleomenes. 

II. Appearance and increasing importance of the Romans 
as decisive factors in the Greek world, from 220 B.C. onwards. 
Here we meet with the figures of a Titus Quinctius, a Pliilo- 
poemen, an Aemilius Paullus, a Polybius. 

III. Revival of the importance of the East, from 146 B.C. 
onwards. The greatest figure in this period is Mithridates. 

I deal with period I. in chaps. i.-xiv.; with period II. in 
chaps, xv.-xxiv .; with period III. in chaps, xxv.-xxix. of this 
volume. 

Going more into detail, we find that the first period, which 
may be described as purely Greek, has two divisions. 

(1) Predominance of the monarchical principle, owing to the 
achievements of Alexander, 323-280 B.C. After the death of 
the great ruler this principle appears as the incarnation of 
egoism. Chaps, i.-iii. 

(2) Reaction of the Greek principle of freedom, facilitated 
in Asia by the inroads of the Gauls, which weaken the power 
of the Selcucids, while in European Greece the Leagues exert 
a similar inflxience. Yet this movement towards liberty in 
European Greece is checked and to a certain extent crushed by 
Macedonia. 280-220 B.c. Chaps, iv.-xiv. 

In the second period, the Roman, we again find two divisions. 

(3) The Romans enter the field as opponents of Macedonia, 
and their influence dislodges the Macedonian. They leave 
Greece her liberty. 220-197 B.c. The attempt of Antiochus 
III. to revive the Macedonian monarchical principle in Asia 
Minor and Greece fails; the Romans now get a firm footing 
in Asia Minor as well. 197-189 B.c. Chaps, xv.-xvii. 

(4) The conflict with Macedonia leads Romo into a conflict 
with and to the conquest of independent Greek states, which 
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naturally resist the intervention of a power which seems to 
aim at taking the place of Macedonia, In the East Greek 
civilization is further diffused as an element of culture by 
Antiochus IV., but not everywhere with success. 189-146 B.C. 
Chaps, xviii.-xxiv. 

The third period, the Eastern, also falls into two divisions. 

(5) First of all ensues a political reaction on the part of 
the East, which, however, in point of civilization still takes 
almost all its inspiration from Greece, and is really hostile 
only to Eome. But Rome wins the day. 146-63 B.c. Chaps, 
xxv.-xxvii. 

(6) The great achievements of Caesar are followed by an 
attempt on the part of Antony to erect a Graeco-Oriental, 
and then perhaps a Romano-Oriental empire on the unstable 
foundations of Greek mud. But under Augustus Rome asserts 
her position as mistress of the whole civilized world, and Greece 
remains for centuries only an element of culture. 63-30 B.c. 
Chaps, x.xviii.-xxi.x. 

We thus find in the period under consideration the action 
and reaction of different forces; we see the conflict of anta¬ 
gonistic principles and note its varying results. In the first, 
the purely Greek period, we have the action of the monarchical 
principle (division 1, chaps, i.-iii.) and the reaction of that of 
liberty (division 2, chaps, iv.-xiv.); in the second, the Roman, 
the action of Rome (division 3, chaps, xv.-xvii.) and the 
reaction of the Greeks (division 4, from a political, chaps, 
xviii., xix., as well as from an intellectual point of view, chaps, 
xx.-xxiv.); in the third, the Oriental, the exertions of the 
East (division 5, chaps, xxv.-xxvii.) and the victorious counter- 
efforts of Rome (division 6, chaps, xxviii., xxix.) 

The course followed by purely intellectual civilization in 
the whole of this period is more complicated. The subject- 
matter and the form of the intellectual production of the 
Greeks do not always correspond. From 200 B.c. onwards 
literature, which up to that time was in a flourishing con- 
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dition, declines, and -with special rapidity in point of form. 
Polybius, in many respects the ablest thinker among Greek 
writers of the second century, writes bad Greek, so far as we 
are able to judge. In many branches of literature production 
ceases altogether. The times were too hard. But when the 
die is cast, when it is clear to all that the cities of Greece 
have lost their political importance for ever, the interest taken 
by the Greeks in literature revives, and their mastery of form 
also reappears. But we can barely take note of the beginnings 
of this revival, as the new bloom of Greek literature belongs 
to the age of Imperial Eome. Art developed on a grand scale 
after the death of Alexander, more no doubt in Asia than in 
Greece, until finally in the last century B.C. the old centre of 
the Greek world once more becomes of importance in this 
branch. In all these fields a brisk activity is observable among 
the Greeks throughout the whole of the period extending 
from 323 down to 30 B.C., the designation of which I discuss 
in a note below. 

We now pass to the narrative of particular events. Here 
we are confronted at the outset by a scene of almost bound¬ 
less confusion, which slowly gives way to a more or less per¬ 
manent state of affairs. 


NOTE 

Designation of the whole section of Greek history from 
323-.30 B.C. —For some time the expressions, ‘Hellenistic period,’ 
‘ Hellenism,’ were in common use ; Alexandrian period seems to 
be now more popular. The former appellations owe their adoption 
to Droysen’s authority. Qrote disapproves of them (close of chap. 
94) ; as do others, e.g. Pettier, Statuettes de terre cuite, Paris, 
1890, p. 115. They are not w'ell chosen: fXkr/vuTTiKO'S is not a 
Greek word, and eWy^vixr/xos means Greek civilization in general. 
The history of Hellenism cannot he used to denote the history of 
a period before which Hellenism had existed for centuries in a 
high state of perfection. Consequently the rightly-formed substan¬ 
tive is now silently dropped, whOe the barbarous adjective is re¬ 
tained. Hellenistic is said to be the Hellenic element influenced by 
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barbarian elements, and therefore Greek civilization after Alexander’s 
time can, it is supposed, be appropriately called Hellenistic. But 
apart from the arbitrary formation of the word, its alleged mean¬ 
ing does not coincide with the principal manifestations of the life 
of that time. For Greek literature was but little influenced by 
the barbarian element after Alexander, and Greek art still less so, 
and Athenian life and character not at all. There is therefore no 
reason for calling Greek civilization after Alexander not Hellenic 
but Hellenistic. The word ‘ Hellenistic ’ could be used only of a 
Greek civilization with an Oriental alloy, such as that of Syria, 
for instance ; but the culture of a native of Damascus is not the 
standard of that of the Greeks of that age in general. Schurer 
(Geschichte des judischen Volkes, 2, 26) rightly describes Hellenistic 
contrasted with Hellenic civilization as a cosmopolitan culture 
which has assimilated the serviceable elements of all foreign cultures. 
According to this view neither Aratus nor Polybius, nor Epicurus 
or Menander, nor Theocritus or the creator of the Perganuun frieze 
have anything Hellenistic about them ; they are pure Hellenes. 
Under these circumstances the arbitrary formation of the word is 
after all of some importance as regards its acceptance or rejection. 
The Greeks no more formed «/\.A>;>'tcrTts:oi than (Ittikio-tiko's or 
dpxaia-TiKO's, although there were such words as eXXrjvuTTi, arri- 
KuTTi and apy^auj-ri, and if the expres.sion ‘ archaistic ’ at all events 
represents a clear conception, viz. new which assumes the semblance 
of old, the word ‘ Hellenistic,’ directly it is used not merely for 
the language of the Septuagint, etc., where as a matter of fact 
I words and subject-matter are alike semi-barbarian, has no such 
justiflcation, for Theocritus, who is supposed to be Hellenistic, is 
just as Hellenic as Euripides for instance, and this holds good of 
all the great names in art and literature and in political life. kXXtj- 
vuTTLKos has evidently been formed from eXXyjviarWj';, which means 
a Greek-speaking Jew ; but the word ought to have been left to 
Oriental learning, which created it; in Greek history it is simply 
misleading. In Droysen’s case too the use of the word ‘ Hellen- 
ismub ’ is in contradiction with the special titles and the contents 
of voLs. 2 and 3. The special titles suit the contents ; Droysen 
gives us the hi.story of reigning sovereigns. To judge, however, by 
the general title ‘ Hellenismus,’ he ought to have given a detailed 
account of culture, at aU events of that of Alexandria, and this he 
has not done. In his history the word ‘ Hellenismus ’ has no con¬ 
nection whatever with the subject-matter. What different meanings 
are attached to the word Hellenism appears from the fact that for 
the Emperor Julian Hellenism and Paganism have the same mean- 
Boissier, La fin du ]>aganisme, 1, 93.—A correct perception 
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that Greek civilization after the year 323 ought not to be dis¬ 
paraged by the term ‘ Hellenistic,’ has led many writers, e.y. Christ 
and Susemihl, to prefer ‘Alexandrian’ as a designation of the 
epoch. The explanation is given by B.. Volkmann, among others, in 
Pauly’s R. E. 1, 744. According to him, Alexandria takes the lead 
in the intellectual life of the period. But this is a great mistake. 
R. Volkmann admits himself that philosophy, rhetoric and historio¬ 
graphy were without importance in Alexandria, and that as regards 
poetry generally it was only distinguished in one branch, and besides 
this only in the natural sciences and in grammar. Cunseipiently, 
if considerable results were achieved elsewhere in the departments 
in which Alexandria accomplished nothing, how can we say that 
Alexandria took the lead and name the epoch after it ? The 
Comedy has so little connection with Alexandria that Christ 
treats it before the Alexandrian period in spite of the chronology. 
Polybius too has nothing Alexandrian about him, and the most 
important of the poets who lived in Alexandria, Theocritus, has 
very little intrinsic connection with that city. The importance of 
Alexandria has been, as we shall see, generally much over-estimated. 
It made its mark only in the history of jmre science. But as science 
is not the sole characteristic of Greek life in the period extending 
from 323 down to 30 B.C., this does not justify the expression 
‘ Alexandrian epoch.’ There is this special reason for rejecting it that 
its acceptance is connected with an incorrect view of the general 
character of the jieriod under consideration. Alexandria is not only 
the representative of science, hut also of the monarchical principle, 
the activity of which is most marked in that city. If this prin¬ 
ciple had really dominated the age—and that not in externals only 
—and set its stamp upon it, then there would be more reason for 
calling the period Alexandrian. But this is not the case. Even at 
that time the republican principle resists the monarchical principle 
with some measure of success, and in the end it actually obtains 
the victory over it. Besides, the monarchical principle in those 
days is directed essentially towards the material side of life, towards 
power and enjoyment. If this tendency had predominated in the 
republics as well, then there might have been a certain justification 
for calling the whole period Alexandrian, and Volkmann actually 
maintains that such a predominance existed. But this again is a 
mistake. The truth is that the lofty spirit of freedom prevailing 
among the republican Greeks opposes a bold front to the monarchical 
tendencies of Alexandria, which end in utter degeneracy as early as 
200 B.C. The expression ‘Alexandrian period’ is therefore unjusti¬ 
fiable from this point of view too ; it leads only to unjust con¬ 
clusions. See also below, chap. xiv. note 1.—What designation 
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then .are we to choose ? We might say ‘ Macedonian epoch.’ We 
know that Alexander’s successors wished to remain Macedonians ; 
Antigonus III. calls himself one in Delos, Ditt. 205 ; so did the 
Ptolen'iieSj^PanSj^ 10, 7. This term is better than the one just 
disciissed, lisig^e it ifiduJes the more able Seleucids, but it also 
denotes only one'Stde,-§hat of the monarchical tendency. On the 
other side the characteristic feature is the formation of pennanent 
and temporary leagues. The period mieht therefore be called that 
of the Kings and the Leagues. We might also say; the period of 
the Graeco-Macedonian state-sj-stem. I would sum up the fore¬ 
going remarks as follows: if science, court poetry, industrial art, 
luxury, absolutism and immorality form the distinguishing mark 
of the whole of Greek life from 323-30 n.c., then this period may 
be styled ‘ Alexandrian ’; if, on the other hand, as this volume 
will show, philosojdiy, national poetrr-, real art, industrious habits, 
self-government and a striving after moral improvement still exist 
among the Greeks duriug this epoch, then the proper name for it 
is ‘Graeco-Macedonian period,’ or the ‘period of the King.s and 
the Leagues.’—Mahaffy, Problems in Greek History, London, 1892, 
says : ‘ Post-Alexandrian Greece,’ but tin's would not sound so well 
in German.—With the year 146 n.c. a kind of transition period 
sets in, as from that time forward Rome incorporates the remnants 
of the Graeco-Macedonian state-system with greater rapidity. 

I cannot cite authorities in detail for chaps, i. and ii., for which 
I refer the reader to Droysen’s and Hiese’s works, distinguished 
alike for their accuracy and completeness. I confine myself to a 
selection of special points which seem to me of importance. 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER DOWN TO THE DEATH OF 
EUMENES (323-316 B.C.) 

The death of Alexander had come too early for the empire 
which he founded. He had endeavoured to blend its com¬ 
ponent parts one with another, but such an attempt required 
much time to be successful, and even then the success could 
only be of a qualified description. In Europe, apart from the 
Greeks who followed against their will, the mother-country of 
Macedonia was increased by the motley crowd of the peoples 
of Thrace, but in Asia and Africa by at least five highly- 
developed centres of civilization: the Greek in a large section 
of Asia Minor; the Semitic in Phoenicia, Syria, Babylonia 
and Assyria; the Aryan in Media, Persia and Bactria; the 
Indian in the Punjab; and lastly the Egyptian, not to mention 
the peoples which were akin to without being quite identical 
with the Greeks, Semites or Aryans, such as the Lycians, 
Lydians, Phrygians and Cilicians. What was to be done to 
give this empire an internal unity, without which its continued 
existence seemed hardly conceivable? A whole containing 
such widely different parts could not be kept together merely 
by external force, but required some spiritual element of 
union. Of these civilizations w'as one to predominate, or was 
each perhaps to remain supreme in its own sphere, or again 
was a blending of several of them to be attempted? The 
genius of Alexander, to whom Aristotle and other Greeks 
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were ready to give advice, would probably have furnished a 
valuable contribution to this branch of practical politics. The 
problem was beyond the powers of his successors,—if they had 
any notion that it was a problem for them to solve, a hypothesis 
which can only be maintained to a certain extent of one of 
them, Seleucus, the youngest and the nearest to Alexander in 
point of age. 

But no attempt even was made at a solution, for the empire 
fell to pieces at once, not .so much through the revolts of its 
various peoples as through the want of unity among the men 
who were now masters. These were the generals who survived 
their king and on whom power devolved, as there was no suit¬ 
able heir available and no member of the royal family who 
enjoyed general popularity. If Koxana gave birth to a son, he 
would be Alexander’s heir, but what a long interval must elapse 
before the boy could come to the throne. What was to happen 
in the meantime had to be decided by the generals in concert 
with the army. But the unexanijiled success of their career 
had given the generals such an idea of their own importance 
that it was impossible for them to work together, and besides 
they were in no way prepared for the task which had to be 
accomplished, for nobody could have expected that Alexander 
would die so early. True, none of them had at first any 
intention to partition the empire. But to carry on the 
government in the spirit of Alexander was still less likely to 
occur to any one of them. For although some of them had 
comprehended Alexander’s great ideas, yet none of them 
possessed the authority of the defunct monarch. Alexander 
had been a conqueror and an organizer. Conquest was now 
at an end, with but few exceptions, but organization, which 
was not yet finished, was not continued. The immediate and 
particular object of each of the generals was to obtain a sphere 
of power for himself, with the determination of carrying out 
his own, i.e. his selfish plans in it 

The problem, however, which pressed for solution and which 
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was obvious to all was the external continuance of the govern¬ 
ment of the whole empire. The resolutions adopted for this 
purpose were taken with tumultuous haste. Six of the lead¬ 
ing generals, Perdiccas, Leonnatus, Ptolemaeus, Lysimachus, 
Peithon and Aristonous, promptly decided, in concert with 
the aristocratic cavalry, that if Eoxana should have a son, 
Perdiccas and Leonnatus should be his guardians in Asia, 
and Antipater and Craterus in Europe. As to what was to 
be done immediately, they seem to have prudently expressed 
no opinion. None was willing to submit to the other; each 
hoped that his own influence would exceed that of his col¬ 
leagues. And was the above decision adequate for the future 
only 1 Possibly there would be no king at all, and if there 
was one, assuredly no united government. There was a 
prospect of an aristocracy of genei'als, perhaps even of a par¬ 
tition of the empire. This was not to the taste of the infantry 
of the phalanx, who were less aristocratic and at any rate 
more monarchical in their views. They wanted a king of 
Philip’s house at once, and thought that for the present this 
position might be taken by the semi-idiotic Arrhidaeus, a half- 
brother of Alexander, who had figured in political combina¬ 
tions before the accession of Alexander to the throne. This 
at all events presented the possibility of keeping the whole 
fabric together. These discordant views and demands actually 
led to a disgraceful scuffle over the corpse of Alexander. The 
generals sent a leading Macedonian, Meleagrus, to negotiate 
with the phalanx, but he went over to its side. Another 
bloody conflict seemed to be impending when Eumenes 
brought about a compromise. As Alexander’s minister he 
had assimilated the idea of unity more than others, and was 
unable and unwilling to claim anything for himself. The 
Macedonians, it is true, detested the clever Greek, but they 
agreed provisionally to his proposal. In accordance with it 
the wishes of the phalanx were taken into account, and 
Arrhidaeus was recognized as king under the name of Philip. 
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Perdiccas received the supreme military and political command 
as chiliarch. Alexander was supposed to have delivered him 
his signet-ring on his deathbed, and in so doing entrusted him 
with the defence of the empire. This arrangement supplied 
a better guarantee for the unity of the empire than that 
originally suggested by the generals, for there was now a 
single person at the head of affairs. The first act of the new 
chiliarch was to put to death Meleagrus, He then, to secure 
his own position, endeavoured to satisfy his colleagues.^ Ho 
took the title of protector of the kingdom, by which he 
vaguely hinted at supreme power, and left the chiliarphy to 
Seleucus, who received Cassander, the son of Antipater, as his 
colleague. The other generals were appeased by receiving 
provinces to administer; in this way they were more inde¬ 
pendent than before, and yet Perdiccas was less in their way 
for the moment. Ptolemy asked for and received Egypt. 
Ho had shrewdly selected the province which was easiest to 
defend, and for this reason had warmly commended the divi¬ 
sion of the provinces to Perdiccas. He was wise enough not 
to aspire, like most of the others, to the possession of the 
whole empire or even to that of the greater part of it. Syria 
was assigned to Laomedon, Cilicia to Philotas, Greater Phrygia 
to Antigonus, who had been administering it for some time, 
Hellespontine Phrygia to Leonnatus, Thrace to Lysimachus, 
and Cappadocia and Paphlagonia to Eumenes, who had be¬ 
come a close adherent of Perdiccas. But Cappadocia was not 
jmt in the possession of the Macedonians; it had to be wrested 
from its native sovereign Ariarathes. Macedonia with the 
supervision of Greece was left to Antipater as strategus with 
Craterus as protector {prostates) of the kingdom. The eastern 
section of the empire remained on the whole under the old 
governors. The army which Alexander had with him at his 
death came under the supreme command of Perdiccas. But 
the Macedonian governors of the various provinces also received 
military contingents, and to an extent which had not been 
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tolerated by Alexander. This placed them formally in the 
position of Persian satraps, but in reality the departure from 
unity was much greater, for Alexander’s generals were Mace¬ 
donians with Macedonian soldiers under their orders. 

This possibility of a division in the command of the Mace¬ 
donian army was really the first step in the break-up of the 
empire ; to keep it together, it was necessary to begin by 
subduing the new satraps. 

In the meanwhile Eoxana, who had put to death the other 
lawful wife of Alexander, Statira, the daughter of Darius, 
had given birth to a son, who was now proclaimed king under 
the name of Alexander and therefore took his place by the 
side of Philip. That an empire composed of a hundred dif¬ 
ferent elements and ruled over by a man of weak intellect and 
an infant in arms could not continue to exist, was self-evident. 
It was not till after these events, apparently, that the funeral 
ceremony of the great king was celebrated. 

The death of Alexander had been interpreted as an 
encouragement to revolt by one nation only, by the Greeks, 
and in the East as well as in the IVest. In the East 20,000 
infantry and 300 cavalry, whom Alexander had planted in 
the territory of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, rose in arms. 
They marched in a westerly direction, wishing to return home. 
Perdiccas sent Peithon to oppose them, with the order to put 
them all to the sword. Peithon defeated them, but when he 
was about to spare their lives, in order to use them for his 
own personal ends, his Macedonian soldiers, who did not want 
to lose the booty, fell upon them and slew them.^ 

The rising of the Greeks in Greece itself was more dangerous. 
Athens and Aetolia headed the malcontents, the two states 
which were most affected by the return of the exiles which 
Alexander had recently ordered and which injured their in¬ 
terests, and at the same time the two which had the strongest 
love of liberty for opposite reasons, the Aetolians instinctively 
as semi-barbarians, the Athenians deliberately as the most 
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civilized, of the Greeks, and from memories of their former 
greatness. Things were not altogether unfavourahle for Greece 
after the death of the great king, and Athens especially had 
more resources for waging war than in the last few decades. 
An Athenian of the name of Leosthenes had led a large force 
of Greek mercenaries from Asia back to Europe, and had 
taken them provisionally to the promontory of Taeuarum, 
which was a rendezvous for men of this class. He placed 
himself at the disposal of his native city for the war against 
Macedonia, and Athens was able to recruit mercenaries, as she 
possessed a war-fund, though not a large one, in the balance 
of the money left by Harpalu.s, the return of which had after 
all not been demanded. Eight thousand experienced soldiers 
were consequently enlisted, whom Leosthenes led by way of 
Aetolia, where he was joined by 7000 more, to Thermopylae 
to fight against Macedonia. Besides this, the Athenians took up 
arms themselves and summoned all the Greeks to a combat for 
liberty. At first many northern Greeks joined their standard. 
The war, which was not unjustifiably called the Hellenic war, 
had some prospect of success for the special reason that 
Antipater possessed a force of only about 15,000 men. Ho 
expected aid from Craterus, who, however, was still on the 
way from Asia (vol. iii. p. 362). Antipater’s strength lay 
solely in his fleet and his abundant money resources. All 
went well at the start. The Boeotians, who were adherents 
of the Macedonians, tried to stop the Athenians in their march 
northwards with 5500 citizens and 2000 mercenaries; but 
Leosthenes hurried up from Thermopylae, and defeated them 
at Plataea, and the united army now took up a position at 
Thermopylae. The small force with which Antipater here 
opposed the Greeks was defeated—his Thessalian cavalry had 
gone over to the Greeks either before or after the battle— 
and Antipater was forced to take refuge in the fortress of 
Lamia in the valley of the Spercheius. He defended it well, 
and at first prevented the farther advance of his opponents 
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northwards. Up to this point the Greeks had achieved signal 
successes; now, they thought, those who had held aloof from 
the revolt must be inclined to join it. Athenian envoys tried 
to persuade the Peloponnesians to take this course, and, 
supported by the eloquence of the exiled Demosthenes, they 
obtained a favourable decision. But the good-will was not 
converted into deeds. On this occasion too, as at the battle 
of Chaeronea, the Peloponnesians did not put in an appear¬ 
ance ; the Macedonian garrison of Acrocorinthus probably 
seemed to them a formidable obstacle. Leosthenes tried to 
take Lamia by repeated assaults, but without success, and he 
himself lost his life in tlie fighting. The Athenians passed 
over Phocion, who would have been the most suitable man 
for the post, and appointed a certain Antiphilus in his place, 
and they also recalled Demosthenes from banishment. The 
orator met with a solemn reception on disembarking, and 
the fine which he still had to pay was remitted in this form, 
viz. that the expenditure of the amount on the decoration of 
the altar of Zeus Soter for the festival of the god was officially 
assigned to him. From this point the war did not proceed 
with success. First of all Leonnatus came to the rescue of 
Antipater, who had thought it better to march to Lamia 
instead of conquering Cappadocia for Eumenes, as Perdiccas 
had ordered. Leonnatus himself fell in the cavalry attack which 
the new-comers at once delivered, but Antipater took over his 
troops, and was now in sufficient strength to venture outside 
the walls of Lamia and defend Thessaly and Macedonia in the 
open field. On the arrival of Craterus also in Antipater’s 
camp with his force, the latter outnumbered the enemy and 
he accepted a battle near Crannon, in which the Thessalian 
cavalry fighting on the side of the Greeks defeated the Mace¬ 
donian cavalry, but the Macedonian phalanx repulsed the 
attack of the Greek (322 B.C.). It was a check, but it might 
be repaired; in any event there was no reason why the Greeks 
should lose heart. But they thought it advisable to open 
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negotiations for peace, and when Antipatcr shrewdly declared 
that he would not recognize a league of the Greeks but was 
prepared to treat with the individual states, the league was 
dissolved and the various contingents returned home. Thessaly 
became Macedonian, part of it reluctantly and part voluntarily, 
and the others sued for peace separately. The Athenians did 
the same. They had in the meanwhile even been scared by 
a landing at Ehamnus of the Macedonian fleet, which had 
defeated the Greek fleet off the Echinadae opposite the mouth 
of the Achelous. Phocion was sent to Antipater as their 
envoy; the president of the Academy, Xenocrates of Chal- 
cedon, a man held in high esteem by the Macedonians also, 
took part in a second embassy. The terms demanded by 
Antipater were hard : the surrender of the leading opponents 
of Macedonia and the reorganization of the Athenian consti¬ 
tution at his discretion. Athens submitted. The statesmen 
specified by Antipater took to flight. In September 322 
Macedonian troops entered Attica and occupied the fortress 
of Munychia. The refugees were condemned to death by the 
Athenians, and Antipater undertook- to carry out the sentence. 
Some, among them Hyperides, were seized in Acgina at the 
sanctuary of Aeacus and executed in Cleonae. Demosthenes 
fled to Calauria. Here he was followed by the actor Archias 
of Thurii as the minion of Antipater. Archias tried to j^er- 
suade Demosthenes by promises and threats to follow him. 
Demosthenes taunted him with his useless skill as an actor 
and took poison, of which he shortly died. Thus a clearance 
was made of the men who had kept alive the feeling of inde¬ 
pendence and of hatred of Macedonia among the Athenians, 
and who, now that Macedonia was no longer fulfilling a mission 
of civilization as under Philip and Alexander, were pursuing 
a thoroughly noble and laudable policy. The change in the 
Athenian constitution prescribed by Antipater was to the 
effect that henceforth civO rights were to be enjoyed only by 
Athenians who possessed property to the amount of 20 minae 
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(2000 drachmae). 801110 of those who were thus deprived of 
their jiolitical rights (it was called a restoration of the Soloiiian 
constitution) emigrated to Thrace. Of her foreign possessions 
Athens lost Oropus, Imhros and Samos, to which their lawful 
owners now returned. She wa.s allowed to keep Lemnos. 
Thus the magnanimous attempt of the Greeks to turn the 
knowledge of war they had gained in the la.st few decades to 
account against Macedonia failed, and that not through mili¬ 
tary but through political incapacity. Their unity had not 
outlasted even a single un.successful attack. The most ener¬ 
getic and the most eloquent foes of Macedonia had been put 
out of the way. Antipater had coolly calculated that the 
death of his most famous opponents would ensure his own 
security. The conciucrors contracted closer ties with one 
another, Craterus marrying Phila, the daughter of Antipater.'’ 

The Aetolians, who refused to submit, wore now to be 
attacked, but the affairs of Asia and the (piestion of sujircmacy 
among the generals themselve.s absorbed the whole attention 
of the conciuerors. The struggle among the holders of jiower, 
which had only been deferred, now broke out. Perdiccas 
wanted to emphasize the unity of the empire, of which ho was 
the representative, more than the other generals liked, and he 
thus came into conflict with the two most powerful of them, 
who had installed themselves as independent rulers in the 
provinces assigned to them, and were not disposed to concede 
more than a nominal authority to the administrator of the 
empire. These were Antigonus of Phrygia and Ptolemy of 
Egypt. The former refused to furni.'-h Eumones with troops 
for the conquest of Capj)adoci.i. Eumenes now drew still 
closer to Perdiccas than before, and communicated to him 
some ambitious plans of Leonnatus which the latter had con¬ 
fided to Eumenes. Leonnatus, it appeared, had not proceeded 
to Europe simply because Antipater had api>ealed to him for 
aid, but for the special rc.-ison that the sEtcr of Ale.xandor the 
Great, Cleopatra, the vidow of Ale.vander of Ejiirus, who 
VOL. IV C 
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wished to play a part in politics, had secretly besought him 
to marry her. These were the plans which Leonnatus revealed 
in confidence to Eumenes, evidently to excuse himself for not 
having assisted him in the conquest of Cappadocia. Eumenes, 
instead of helping Leonnatus either directly or indirectly, had 
forthwith made his escape to Perdiccas with a handful of 
soldiers and a large sum of money, rightly assuming that it 
would be of great importance for Perdiccas to know the designs 
of Cleopatra and Leonnatus. The husband of Cleopatra might 
of course become a highly influential person. As a matter of 
fact Perdiccas was very grateful to Eumenes for this service 
and consulted him henceforward on all matters. They sub¬ 
dued Ariarathes, the aged ruler of Cappadocia, together, and 
then Eumenes remained for the present with Perdiccas in 
Cilicia, in the year 322 B.c. When Leonnatus met with 
his death, Perdiccas summoned Antigonus to appear before 
the court of the M.acedonians, ie. the array commanded by 
Perdiccas, to ansiver for his contumacy, and, in order to secure 
his route to Phrygia, he took possession of the cities of Laranda 
and Isaura, which had hitherto remained independent. He 
then engaged in enterprises of a more complicated kind, which 
introduced a fresh element of disunion among the Macedonians. 

Hitherto the generals had been the sole masters of the 
situation, always at variance no doubt, hut not receiving 
impulses from any other quarter. The royal family now reap¬ 
peared on the scene. It would indeed have been surprising 
if it had continued to remain inactive. Cleopatra’s invitation 
to Leonnatus to marry her was a first step in this direction. 
This attempt was evidently prompted by Olympias. After 
the death of Leonnatus the old queen appeared openly on the 
political stage. She offered Cleopatra’s hand to Perdiccas. 

It hapjiened tlwt Perdiccas had just married Nicaea, Anti- 
p.itiu ’.s daugliter, hut this was of cour.so no bar to the acceptance 
'(f < )i\'i,q)ias’ pi Ajio^al, wliith could not help appearing advan¬ 
tageous to him iti every respect.. Put before he could proceed 
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to the realization of the ]>lan, there was another obstacle to be 
overcome. Olympia.? and Cleopatra were not the only ambi¬ 
tious M omon of the royal house. Cynane, Philip’s daughter, 
the widow of her cousin Amyntas, who might have laid claim 
to the Macedonian throne in 359 after the death of his father 
Perdiccas, wished to mate her daughter, the extremely enter¬ 
prising Eurydice, queen by marrying her to Philip Arrhidaeus. 
In that event her own daughter would be more than the 
daughter of Olympias, even if the latter married Perdiccas. 
Perdiccas of course would not consent to this alliance, for if 
the semi-idiotic king married an energetic wife he might become 
dangerous. Consequently when Cynane br-ought Eurydice 
with troopis through Thrace tolisia, Perdiccas instigated his 
brother Alcetas to attack her, and Cynane was cut to pieces. 
But his success ended there; his soldiers compielled him to 
consent to the marriage of Eurydice with the king. This 
made him cling all the moi-o firmly to his own matrimonial 
plans, and ho betrothed himself to Cleopatra, who was living 
in Sardes. The daughter of Antipatcr was sciit to her own 
home. 

These events increased and intensified the antagonism 
among the Macedonians. The quarrels of the generals were 
reinforced by the quarrel in the royal house, and if the former 
subsided for a time, the latter would be sure to revive them. 
In the royal family Olympias and Eurydice, representatives of 
two different lines, confronted each other as bitter adversaries ; 
among the generals Perdiccas was the opponent of all the 
others, with the exception of Eumenes. Perdiccas now made 
an alliance with Olymjuas, while Eurydice became the wife 
of Arrhidaeus. This at first strengthened the position of 
Perdiccas, who had put Cynane forcibly out of the way, to 
such an extent that Antigonus gave up the contest for the 
moment and fled to Antipater, the opponent of Olympias. The 
effect of this again W'as that Perdiccas grew more confident, 
and came to the conclusion tluit as ho had di.s 2 )osod of one of 
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his adversaries, ho would be able to overcome the other. The 
satrap of Egypt—this was the title given to Ptolemy—had 
become so powerful that he had actually conquered Cyreno 
(see chap. v.). This was all the more reason for humbling him. 
But what pretext could be found for making war on him ? 
The prudent Ptolemy had given les.s cause for complaint than 
Antigonus. Perdiccas invented a grievance, which would 
have done little credit to his sagacity, if he had not been 
determined to attack and destroy Ptolemy at all hazards. It 
had been decided, amid general approval, to inter the remains 
of Alexander in the oasis of Zeus Ammon belonging to the 
satrapy of Ptolemy, and the latter had managed after long 
delay to get the decision so fifr carried out that the body was 
brought to Egypt. It had been conveyed there in solemn 
procession. Perdiccas now asserted that Ptolemy had in so 
doing obtained an undue advantage over all his colleagues, 
for the country in which the remains of the great king 
reposed would together with its ruler take a higher position in 
general estimation than all the other countries and generals. 
He pretended to believe that the army would share this view, 
but discovered other grievances of a similar nature. He 
formally accused him before the army, probably thinking that 
Ptolemy would not put in an appearance and so place himself 
in an awkward position. Ptolemy came however and defended 
himself, and the army acquitted him. Thereupon Perdiccas 
thought in his folly that he could conquer Egypt with this 
same army, and he marched to the Nile, leaving the defence 
of Asia Minor against his other foes to Eumenes. This led to 
a crisis which had a singular result. The writer Eumenes 
accomplished his task with brilliant success, and the general 
Perdiccas achieved nothing, and was finally murdered by his 
own people. 

Eumenes was attacked from the west by Antipater and 
Craterii.s, from the east by Neoptolenius, the satrap of Armenia. 
Euuieiif.s first def'-aled the Litter, who then fled to the other 
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tivo. The}' ilivifled tlieir forces, Antijiater going to Cilicia 
and Craterus advancing with Iveoptolenuis to meet Eumenes. 
The idea 'was tliat Craterus ■would be able to dispose of the 
Cardian, -who ivas hate<l and despised by the Macedonians, 
without Antipater. And beyond a doubt the Macedonian 
troops of Eumenes, if they had known that the general 
favourite Craterus was opj)osing them, would have simply left 
their commander in the lurch. For this reason Eumenes con¬ 
cealed from them whom thej' were going to fight against. In 
the decisive battle the cavalry of Eumenes was victorious ; the 
Macedonian phalanx of his opponents was not broken, but both 
Neoptolemus and Craterus were killed, and thus Eumenes won 
the day. The phalanx, which felt insecure without leaders, 
went over to Pordiccas, who was repre.sented by Eumenes, and 
swore obedience to him. But their object in taking this oath 
was only to extricate themselves from a difficulty; as soon as 
the danger was past they left their camp and marched after 
Antipater. The Greek saw the fate which awaited him at the 
hands of the Macedonians if he was not always successful. 

The result, however, was quite different in Egypt, where 
Perdiccas fought his battles himself. Ptolemy defended the 
line of the Nile with the greatest prudence and valour, while 
Perdiccas thoughtlessly and obstinately exhausted the strength 
of his troops in useless attacks, and in the end was murdered 
by his own officers, among them even Seleucus. The Mace¬ 
donian army submitted to Ptolemy and wmuld have liked to 
make him regent of the empire. But he declined the danger¬ 
ous office, which was undertaken on his recommendation by 
Peithon of Media and the general Arrhidaeus—two regents 
instead of one ! The regency had become a mere form. Thus 
the victories of Eumenes had been in vain. Without the pro¬ 
tection of a Macedonian the Cardian counted for nothing. He 
and some other friends of Perdiccas were condemned to death 
in their absence (321). After some disturbances, jjromoted 
mostly by Eurydice, the aged Antipater was appointed regent 
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in the place of Pcithon and Arrhidaeus in Syria, to which 
country Aiitipater and Antigonus also proceeded. Although 
Antipater was the enemy of her enemy, the restless Eurydice, 
who thus showed that she had more taste than aptitude for 
high politics, very nearly overthrew him. But he held his own 
with the aid of Antigonus and was confirmed in his new office 
by the phalanx. 

A fresh division of the dignities and governorships of the 
empire was now taken in hand in Triparadisus (320 B.C.). The 
most pregnant in consequences of the decisions arrived at there, 
although not much noticed at the time, was that Babylon was 
assigned to Seleucus. Antigonus was made commander-in¬ 
chief, Cassander remained chiliarch. Antigenes, the commander 
of the body-guard of the Argyraspidao, received Susiana, 
Nicanor Cappadocia, Peithon the military command of the 
eastern provinces in addition to his satrapy of Media. Con¬ 
sequently there was now, besides the governors of the different 
provinces and the superintendent of the whole empire, a com- 
mander-in-chief, a chiliarch, a general in the eastern provinces 
and a commander of the guard, all of whom, however, except 
the chiliarch, had pro\dnces of their own. This was an ad¬ 
mirable source of disputes, for what rights had the generals as 
against the satraps, and the chiliarch as against the generals ? 
No one could say, and arms alone could decide. Antipater 
did not contribute much to swell the confusion. His own in¬ 
clination and the experiences of Perdiccas prescribed his line 
of conduct. If Perdiccas had been too active a regent, the 
aged Antipater was the contrary. He fulfilled in every respect 
the expectations which had been formed of him when he was 
appointed regent; he did nothing for Asia and interested him¬ 
self only in Macedonia and Greece. He knew that the empire 
had still less chance of enduring without than with Alexander. 

One man there was who tried to preserve the empire, and 
that was Eumenes.® He stood outside the system created bj' 
the generals. He was condemned to death, but not yet van- 
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quished and not so very easy to vanquish. If all the followers 
of Periliccas had suhmittcd to him, he would have won the 
day, for he proved himself the most adroit of Alexander’s 
successors. But no one gave him any serious support, and so 
he was bound to fall in the end. It was always a matter of 
great difficulty for him to enlist Macedonian soldiers .against 
Macedonian generals; he was betrayed by them on several 
occasions and finally succumbed to their treachery. Ho first of 
all held his ground in Asia Minor, until Antigonus advanced 
with an army. The latter bribed Apollonides, one of the 
cavalry leaders of Eumenes, and in the battle he went over to 
the side of Antigonus, who thus obtained a complete victory 
(320). Eumenes tried to escape to Armenia, but was cut off 
and threw himself into the impregnable rock-fortress of Nora 
on the borders of Lycaonia and Caj»padocia. Antigonus 
opened negotiations with him, but no understanding was 
arrived at. Eumenes would have preferred to join Antipater, 
and with this object sent Hieronymus of Cardia to Europe. 
In the meanwhile, however, matters became more settled in 
Asia, Antigonus taking Pisidia and Ptolemy Syria, Apart 
therefore from the destruction of Eumenes, which was still 
unaccomplished, there was some semblance of order both in 
Asia and Europe, when the death of Antipater in 319 gave 
rise to fresh complications.® 

Antipater had appointed as his successor not his son, the 
chiliarch Cassander, but an old comrade-in-arms from the 
western Macedonian frontier province of Tymphaea, named 
Polysperchon or Polj'perchon. This of course involved the 
further decline of the so-called central power. Antipater 
might have achieved something if he had only been willing to 
do so, for he commanded the respect of all the Macedonians. 
But Polysperchon had no prestige whatever outside Macedonia 
and not much in it, and Antipater must have known that this 
was the case. Cassander of course did not sit down quietly 
under the slight; he fled to Antigonus, in order to oppose 
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Polysperohon from the side of Asia. Thus a new apple of 
discord was thrown among the militaiy commanders and the 
Macedonians generally. Polysperclion looked around him 
for support, and found it in several quartcr.s. He began by 
appealing to the Greeks. They had so long been badly 
treated by Alexander’s successors that they could .afford to be 
grateful for better treatment, even if it only took the form of 
promises. Polysperohon declared to them in the name of 
King Philip that they might henceforth enjoy the constitutions 
which they had possessed in the time of Alexander; the exiles 
were to he allowed to return, and Samos was to be restored 
to the Athenians. He thus made a present of something to 
everybody; whether the different items fitted in to each other, 
was of course a matter of indifference to him. As Cassander 
maintained the oligarchic constitutions, this manifesto meant 
an appeal to the democracy, and we shall shortly see what 
the effect of it was. The second support which he selected 
was Olympias, who was living in Epirus. Polysperohon 
therefore tried to walk in the ways of Perdiccas. Olympias 
had always been on bad terms with Antipater; consequently 
she must be well disposed towards the opponent of Cassander. 
And this turned out to be really the case. But the two 
supports were not of much use to him in the long run. The 
Greeks were too shrewd to believe that he was more friendly 
to them than any other Macedonian. Olympias too was of 
doubtful assistance, because she had no material force, and 
because Polysperclion flew in the face of Eurydice if he 
dragged Olympias out of oblivion. How any one could rule 
in the name of the consort of Eurydice, the only one of the 
two kings who could be represented as in his right senses, and 
at the same time be guided by the wishes of Olympias, was 
difficult to imagine, and we shall see in fact that the experi¬ 
ment was not a successful one. For the moment, however, 
the intervention of Olympias produced a change in a quarter 
to whidi the material power of Polysperohon did not extcaid 
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—in Asia. Ol^vmpias helloed him to come to an understand¬ 
ing u-ith Eumenes. Tlicy gave the l)rave man the choice 
of assisting Polj’sperchon in Euroj)e or defending the rights 
of king.s Philip and Alexander in Asia in the place of 
Antigonus. At the same time the command of the Argy- 
raspidao and the disposal of tlie royal treasure, which was 
still in the mountain-stronghold Cyinda in Cilieia, were en¬ 
trusted to him. This was a turn of the wheel for the Cardian. 
Bv' it he secured what he had hoped to accomplish by his 
embassy to Antipater. Whether he received these com¬ 
munications in Nora is unknown to us. At all events while 
ho was there he received fresh proposals from Antigonus 
through his friend Hieronymus, from which he learned that 
many things had changed to his advantage since the death of 
Antipater. He accepted the proposals with modifications, 
which enabled him to leave Nora, but then declared that he 
would defend the rights of the kings in Asia, and he actually 
received the homage of the Argyra-spidae, on whom the alliance 
of Olympias and Polysperchon must have made a great im¬ 
pression. The next step, however, was to keep a tight hold 
on fortune, and to secure the very dubious loyalty of the 
guards for a permanence. This he set about with great 
cunning. He told the officers that Alexander had appeared 
to him in a dream and had e.xpressed the wish to continue to 
command his army. It would therefore be advisable to make 
a tent and set up a golden throne in it with the insignia of 
the royal dignity. They would have to go inside this tent 
every morning, burn incense to Alexander and then adopt 
decisions under the influence of his spirit. The proposal was 
accepted and actually carried out for a time. The army began 
to appreciate the ability of Eumenes more and more, and at 
the outset obeyed the affable, unselfish and prudent general. 
He collected a considerable force. Antigonus tried to make 
his soldiers revolt from him, but he stepped into their midst 
and declared that his life was in their hands but that he had 
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no fear of them. This produced an effect; they remained 
loyal to him for the present (318). 

In the meanwhile strange proceedings had been taking 
place in Europe. Polysperchon’s proclamation had produced 
acute disturbances in Athens. The aristocratic government, 
with Phocion at its head, relied on the Cassandrian garrison 
of Munychia commanded by Nicanor; but there were no 
foreign soldiers in Athens, and so the democratic feeling 
aroused by Polysperchon could find free vent, especially when 
his son Alexander drew near to Athens. Phocion got into a 
still worse predicament by Nicanor occupying the Piraeus as 
well, which Phocion, as was supposed, ought to have prevented. 
He was removed from the office of strategus. He now went 
to Alexander, and the latter sent him to his father, who was 
at Pharygae, near Thermopylae. An embassy from the demo¬ 
cratic party in Athens came there too, and between it and 
Phocion a dialogue ensued in the pre.sence of King Philip and 
Polysperchon, which ended in the regent sending Phocion 
and his friends in fetters to Athens to stand their trial. The 
people condemned the aged general to death and he drank 
the poison-cup (318). The execution of this man, who had 
passed his life in loyal service of the city and was upwards of 
eighty years of age, is one of the darkest stains on the fair 
fame of Athens. Besides this, the deed was of no use to its 
authors, for Cassander did not give up Athens for lost. He 
came to Attica, and prevented Polysperchon from taking the 
harbours of Athens. The latter thought he might achieve 
more success in the Peloponnese, but here his efforts were 
frustrated by the oligarchic government of Megalopolis, and in 
addition to this his fleet was defeated ofl' Byzantium by that 
of Antigonus and Cassander under the command of Nicanor. 
Polysperchon was glad to be able to hold his own in western 
Macedonia. The result was that Athens submitted once more 
to Cassander, who put to death Nicanor, who seemed to him 
a dangerous individual, and withdrew to Macedonia. He left. 
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however, the Peripatetic philosopher, Demetrius of Phalerum, 
as his representative in Athens (317), who governed the city 
for the space of ten years as an enlightened man of the world, 
looking after his own material welfare and that of the city as 
well, and promoting the interests of his master. We shall 
return to him before long.'^ 

The royal house, which had no men who might have waged 
war on each other, now collapsed entirely in Europe owing to 
the passionate jealousy of its women, while the last champion 
of its claims succumbed in Asia, both events happening about 
the same time. Olympias and Eurydice played much the same 
parts as Fredegunde and Brunhild, whom they somewhat 
resembled in character. Eurydice naturally resented Poly- 
sperchon’s understanding with Olympias; she also considered 
him an incompetent man, incapable of achieving anything— 
which was probably true—and she joined Cassander, who had 
proved his ability in Athens. She thought she held another 
trump-card in her hand which would win her the game. She 
made Philip appoint Cassander regent. This was the third 
way of creating a regent. Perdiccas and Antipater had been 
appointed by the army, Polysperchon by Antipater and now 
Cassander by the weak-minded king and his wife. Cassander 
accepted his promotion readily, but did not assist Eurydice in 
consequence. Eurydice had evidently disgusted all by her 
incessant machinations, Cassander himself as much as any 
one. Formerly she had intrigued against Antipater and then 
accepted aid from Polysperchon, the enemy of Cassander. If 
she now had recourse to Cassander she was just as likely to 
desert him again, and Cassander did not consider himself 
under any obligation to her. The upshot was that her end 
soon came. As long as Cassander remained in Macedonia, 
she was safe, but when he marched once more into Greece, 
where he restored Thebes and was generally supreme in the 
east, while the semi-Epirote Polysperchon had his adherents 
in the west, her fate overtook her. Olympias came to Mace- 
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donia from Epirus, and Eurydice advanced to meet her with 
an army. But no loyal Macedonian would fight against the 
mother of Alexander, although she w'as an Epirote, in obedi¬ 
ence to the commands of a mere woman. The soldiers went 
over to Olympias. She put Philip and Eurydice to the 
torture and had Philip shot with arrows. Eurydice was 
allowed to hang herself. Olympias cherished a special 
detestation of Cassander and his family, which had always 
been hostile to her; she even believed that her son, the great 
king, had been poisoned by lollas, Cassandor’s brother. Now, 
she thought, the moment had arrived to take vengeance on 
the whole hated race. She put to death Cassander’s brother 
Nicanor and hundreds of Cassander’s friends. But when 
Cassander returned to Macedonia her power was at an end. 
Ho besieged her in Pydna. The provisions ran out; the ship 
on board of which she intended to take flight was removed 
by Cassander’s orders, and she had to surrender (316). A 
promise had been made to spare her life; but at Cassander’s 
instigation the relatives of his adherents wdio had been 
murdered by the aged queen compassed her destruction. 
They impeached her and the army condemned her to death. 
But no soldier would kill the mother of Alexander. Her 
accusers undertook the office, and stoned her to death. 
Roxana, who had recently become a devoted adherent of 
Olympias, as well as the young Alexander, were kept in close 
arrest for a time. Cassander now married Thessalonice, a 
daughter of Philip, and thereby acquired a claim to the throne 
of Macedonia himself. 

About the same time that the mother of Alexander the 
Great was killed in Europe, his faithful minister perished in 
Asia. For a time he had held his ground by undertaking the 
defence of satraps. Peithon was using his position as strategus 
of the East to turn out the satraps, and Eumenes took this 
opportunity to intervene on their behalf. It was a strange 
reversal of positions, the representative of the central executive 
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protecting the authority of the satraps, but there was sound 
logic in it. The object was to prevent the empire from being 
broken up, and it was not the satraps but the generals who 
wished to partition it. Eumenes collected a considerable 
army, in which Peucestas, the friend of Alexander, held the 
most important position. Antigonus marched against it in 
concert with Seleucus. Severe engagements took place; the 
scene of action shifted from Susiana to Persis. Eumenes was 
generally victorious; but on one occasion when the troops of 
Antigonus plundered his camp, and the Argyraspidae lost the 
whole of their valuable baggage, the latter intimated that they 
were ready to surrender their general if their property was 
returned to them. This was done, and Peucestas also went 
over to the enemy. Eumenes was murdered by order of 
Antigonus (316). Thus the aristocratic Macedonians were at 
last rid of the low-born writer from Cardia, who had put them 
to shame by his superior ability, and they could continue their 
favourite occupation of mutual destruction with e.xclusively 
Macedonian resources. First of all the traitors disappeared 
from the scene, as was right and proper, Peucestas without 
leaving a trace behind him, and the Argyraspidae by the dis¬ 
bandment of the corps—Praetorians, Janissaries and Mame¬ 
lukes were also put out of the way as soon as they became 
too powerful. Then came the turn of the allies. Antigonus 
would tolerate no rivals. Poithon was accused of plotting 
treason, condemned and executed. Seleucus fled, in order to 
escape the same fate.® 

With the death of Eumenes the last attempt to keep 
Alexander’s empire together for the benefit of his natural 
heirs came to nought. The state of things prevailing in the 
family of the great king made it besides a hopeless under¬ 
taking. That the little Alexander would soon be murdered was 
a matter of course, and an empty throne with a sceptre on it 
could not fill the {dace of a live king. But it had not yet 
been j)rovcd that what would Jiave hoeii beyond the reach of 
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Eumenes the Greek, even if ho had aimed at it, viz, to bo sole 
successor of Alexander in his own name, could not ho accom¬ 
plished by a IVIacedonian. Antigonus thought that he could 
attain this object. He took the first steps on this j^ath when 
he removed Peucestas, Peithon and Seleuciis. By this time 
the ambition which animated the satrap of Phrygia, now 
commander-in-chief in Asia, must have been clear to all the 
other generals, and it was natural that they should protect 
themselves against it by all the means in their power. The 
further aspiring enterprises of Antigonus, his death and the 
concluding history of the surviving Diadochi will occupy us 
in the next chapter. 


NOTES 

Authobities for chaps, i.-v., i.e. for 323 to about 280 b.c. 
The only connected narrative of the liistory of this period, as well 
as of the others treated by me in this volume, is tliat of Justinus, 
who in bk. 13 goes from 323-321, in bk. 14 down to 316, in bk. 
15 to 301. in bk. 16 to 285, m bk. 17 to 280 ; bks. 18-22 deal 
with the "West. Narratives are found in the pruloiji of the corre¬ 
sponding books of Trogus. The object of Justinus was to narrate 
thrilling events in grand language ; the correctness of his extracts 
was of no importance to him. Droyseu is often moved to anger by 
him. A pleasant feature in him is that he relates legends of kings 
(Lysimachus, Seleucus) as well as of cities (Cyrene). Trogus (for 
whom cf. of older treatises that by Heeren, printed in FrotscheEs 
Justinus, BJ. 1) has, as vou Gutschmid, Rhein. Mus. 37, 1882, 
conjectures, made special use of Timagene.s, a contemporary of 
Augustus, fivr whom cf. now Wachsmutli in the Hh. Mus. 46, 1891. 
Timageues wrote about the kings in general, no doubt arranging 
them ethnographically ; besides him Trogus used Ephorus, Theo- 
pompus, Timaeus, Phylarchus, Polybius and Posidonius ; the plan 
of a universal history may he his own. He had an eye for what 
was important in general history, and took due notice of barbarous 
peoples. See Schanz, Gesch. der rom. Litt., Munich, -1892, §§ 328- 
330, whose remark directed against Wachsmuth, that Trogus must 
have simply worked up a Greek original which contained the idea 
of a universal history because he is a mere compiler as a zoologist, 
is m it to the point, for this reason that a man may perfectly well be 
an iudepeiideiit hintoriau anil at llie .■-.ime time a mere co 2 'vist in 
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niitural history. Univer.sal geniuses are rare. —Diodorus goes 
down to 318 in bk. 18, to 311 in bk. 19, to 301 in bk. 20. Only 
I'r.igments remain of tlie rest ; bk. 21 went down to 283. His 
autliorities are those of Plutarch, especially Hieronymus and Duri.s. 
See also below, chajes. ix. and xv .— Of Plut-iitch tlie biogiajihics of 
Eumenes, Demetrius and Pyrrhus belong to this period, besides a 
good deal in the Moralia. For the former cf. among others A. 
Schubert, Die Quellen Plutarchs in den Lebeiisb. des Eunn, Dem. 
und P., Leipizig, 1878, Jahrb. f. class. Phil. Suppl. X. As a 
“ jiractical writer and man of refined feeling ” (v. Wilamowitz, 
Antig. V. Karystos, 210) Plutarch did not copy his authorities word 
for word (see above). Of CoKXiir.ius Nepos the Eiimene.s belongs 
to this period ; cf. the edition by Xipperdey-Lupus. Arrian and 
Memnon have come down to us in extracts, in Photiu.s. Arrian 
wrote ten books rojv /kt ’AXe^avSpov ; Phot. cod. 92, printed in 
Didot’s Arrian. The work went down to the return of Antipater 
to Europe (320). Keitzenstein has published a fragment of it, from 
a palimpsest in the Vatican, in the Berl. Phil. Abhandl. III. ; cf. 
Koehler, Sitzungsber. Berl. Ak. 1890, p. 557, and 1891, p. 267.— 
Memnon of Heraclea, who probably lived at the beginning of the 
second century a.d., wrote a liistory of Heraclea. Phot. cod. 220 has 
an o.xtract from bks. 9-16, 363-46 b.c., valuable among other things 
for the history of Lysimachus and the Galli; Muller, Fr. H. Gr. 
.3, 52.5-585.—In Phot. cod. 82 we have a fragment of the riov per’ 

’AXi^avSpov of Dexippus (third century A.D.) ; Muller, 3, 667 seq. ; 
cf. Dr. 2, 1, 46. Dexippus depends entirely on Arrian. 

The above-nieiitioned writers drew from the following sources 
which were contemporary with tlie events. Hieronymus of 
CarJia, according to Diod. 18, 42 6 rds twp AtaSdycup tirropias 
■yeypa^ws and according to Dion. Hal. 1, 16, composer of a 
irpaypaTeca TTcpt rwv ewtydrwr; cf. Susemihl, Gesch. der griech. 
Litt. 1, 560 to 563 and 570 ; Muller, 2, 450 seq. Hieronymus 
was a countryman of Eumenes ; he was in his service, and after his 
death in that of Antigoniis, Poliorcetes and Gonata.s. His work 
certainly went down to 272. His impartiality, which is questioned 
by Pans. 1, 9, 8, is now generally recognized.— Dueis of Samos, 
said to be a descendant of Alcibiades, born about 340, tyrant of 
Samos for a time, wrote among other things la-ropiai in twenty- 
three books, which extended from 370 down to 280 at least. Of. 
Susemihl, 1, 585-592, to whose references must be added the treatises 
of Schubert, iiber die Quelli’n Plutarchs (see above) and uher 
Agathokles (.‘ee below, chap, vii.), Muller, 2, 466 seq.—Somewhat 
less connected with events was Afl.xTHARcniDE.s of Giiidns, a good 
geogr.qiher, wlio :d.'.o li’tated the Diadoi hi in hi.stoi-ical Works: 
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Sus. 1, 685-692, Mull. 3, 190-197.—For Athens the ’A-rdU of the 
/xdpTis Philochorus, put to death by Goiiatas, was of importance, 
Sus. 1, 594, 599, as also the iprjKjMTfidTtav irvvayotyy of Craterus, 
a half-brother of Gonatas, Sus. 1, 599-602 ; of other special 
histories that of the Byzantine Demetbius (about the Galatae) 
and that of Nymphis of Heraclea about this city and the Diadochi ; 
see for both Sus. 1, 620.—For all questions relating to the study 
of authorities cf. C. Wachsinuth, Einleituiig in das Studiuui der 
alten Geschichte, Leipz. 1895, who gives, for instance, a searching 
criticism of Diodorus. 

The accounts of distinguished literary figures of the Greek 
nation compiled by Diogenes Laertius are of importance ; for his 
work cf. V. Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, Berl. 1881. 
The whole history of the literature of this time is treated with 
great thoroughness by Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen 
Litteratur in der AlexanJrinerzeit, 2 Bde. Leipz. 1891, 1892. 

Of the Inscriptions, some of which have been juiblished in the 
well-known collections and others in periodicals, a selection is given 
in Hicks’ Manual and Dittenberger’s Sylloge. Since then we have 
had the results of excavations, in Pergamum for instance (Inschriften 
von P., published by M. Frankel, I. Berl. 1890, with an excellent 
commentary), and of journeys of exploration, such as have been 
undertaken especially in Asia Minor ; cf. chaji. v. note 9. Of 
these Sterrett, An Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor, Boston, 
1888, and The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor, Boston, 1888, pro¬ 
duced a rich harvest. Paton and Hicks’ book. Inscriptions of Cos, 
Oxford, 1891, is a valuable attempt at direct combination of epi¬ 
graphy and history. 

I shall frequently revert to the subject of Coins in this volume. 
Of numismatic works may be here mentioued: the recently 
published catalogues of the great collections of the British Museum, 
of the Berlin Cabinet, and the admirable 1st vol. of the Paris 
Cabinet ; E. Babelon, Kois de Syrie, Pari.s, 1890 ; the works of L. 
Muller on the coins of Alexander and of Lysimachus (Copenhagen, 
1858) ; the writings of Inihoof and Six, of Th. Eeinach and 
Babelon, the papers of other scholars in various periodicals and 
Head’s Historia Numorum, Oxford, 1887. 

The journeys undertaken by scholars, to which we have just 
referred in speaking of the inscriptions, have furnished valuable 
contributions to the knowledge of the period with which we are 
dealing. An instructive commentary on the discoveries made from 
I883-1890 in the department of Greek antiquities is given by Sal. 
lieiuach, CIir()ni(jues d’Orient, Paris, 1891. 

01 recent miiratives ot the period under consideration the most 
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important is Dkoysex'.s admirable Geschichte des Hellenismus, 
Bil. 2, Iliiuiorlii, Hd. 3, Ejiigoiii, Gotha, 1878. Droy.'^en only goes 
as Car as 220, but he intended to go into the first century li.C., cf. 
e.y. vol. 3, 1, 419, note 1. I shall refer to his excellent method in 
the notes to chiiji. ix. ; I may remark here that the plan which 
he ado 2 :ited of writing the history of the sovereigns has not enabled 
him to acconijilish a real history of the Greek world sucli as I am 
attempting, a work for the composition of which he of all men was 
peculiarly fitted. In conformity with Ills jilan he ha.s lingered 
lovingly on the aims of in.significant or contemptible inilividiials, 
if they happened to influence politics, ami has hardly referred 
to important intellectual movements, the bearing of which he 
thoroughly appreciated (cf. 3, 1, 335, ami chap. x. of this volume, 
note 4), as for instance that which gave rise to the Stoa. This pre¬ 
ference for reigning potentates and their .servants is due to the fact 
that, as we shall see farther on (chap. ii. note 8), he has not taken 
a just view of the iieople of one of the mo.st important republics, 
the Athenian people. \Ve found the same lack of justice (vol. iii. 
of this work) in many historians as regards the Athenians of the 
fourth century, and thus the unfavourable view of the republican 
contemporaries of the Diadochi 'and Epigoni, which lias heon 
dominant since Droysen’s time, is all the more easily accounted for. 
Starting from this jioint of view, Droysen still considered the 
monarchs, even in the period suhseijuent to Alexander, as the most 
important element in history, and devoted tlie whole of hi.s 
attention to the unravelling of their intrigues, and all his skill to 
the narration of these matters. The importance of Alexander 
misled him as to that of his successors. Tiiis being the case, the 
loftier intellectual currents, which he perfectly aiipreciated, were 
bound to take a second place in his narrative. Peiliaps a correct 
perception that the continuation of his work on the same lines, i.e. as 
a history of the reigning nionarclns, would have become more and 
more unsatisfactory owing to the increasing moral worthle.=.sness and 
political insignificance of his heroe.s, may have led him to break off 
wdiere he did, in spite of his marked preference for the history of 
politics. See a remarkable pas.sage of his quoted below in note 4 
to chap. X. A historian who follows Dnn-sen in making the 
history of Greece after Alexander identical with the history of the 
sovereigns can hardly go beyond the year 220. From that time 
onw'ards the history of ])olitics and warfare on Greek soil has 
another hero—Kume. ^Mommsen i.s the continuation of Droysen. 
On the other hand, those who agree witli me in holding that even 
after the year 323 the real subject of the history of Greece is 
the Greek peojjle, i.e. the civilized Greeks from Massalia to the 
YOI,. iV D 
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distant East, \vill admit that my attempt to trace the history of this 
race, the political organization of which is tlie same in all countries, 
up to its absorption in the Konian Empire, is justifiable, and will 
pass an indulgent verdict if the attempt, which is made for the first 
time, turns out to be very defective. The hi.'^tory of civilization, 
which is passed over by Droysen, is given in the interesting work 
by Mahapfy, Greek Life and Thought, London, 1887, which 
extends from 323-146 B.c. Cf. his Alexander’s Empire, London, 
1887 ; and The Empire of the Ptolemies, London, 1895, an admir¬ 
able book.— Duruy, Histcnre des Grecs, vol. 3. —Spieoel, Eran. 
Alterthumskunde, III, Leipz. 1878, and Bened. Kiese, Gesehichte 
der griechischen und makedonischen Staaten, I, Gotha, 1893, 
pp. 190-416. — For Clinton’s and Hertzberg’s works see below, 
chap. ix. — ScnvAKCZ is clever, Die Demokratie, Bd. I, Leipz. 
1882 ; in I. Muller’s Handbook, vol. 3, brief and full of 

matter.—For all the contents of this volume the articles in the new 
edition of Pauly’s K. E. by Wissowa should be consulted, such as 
Antigonus, Antioohus, Antipatcr, Appianu.s, Arntus, Areus, Aristion, 
Arriamis, etc. 

Of recent maps the most important are those of Kiepeet, 
especially ids Spezialkarte vom westlichen Kleinasien, Berl. 1891, 
containing 15 maps, as well as his maps for works of travel, e.g. 
for those of Sterrett, Epigraph. Journey (map of Cappadocia), Wolfe 
Expedition (Pamphylia, Pisidia, Lycaonia).—An important work 
is Imhoof-Blumer’s Portratkopfe auf ant. Munzen hellen. und 
hellenisirter Volker, Leipz. 1885. 

1. The young Ale.xanJer was also called Aigos, in consequence 
of an error of Petavius; cf. Droj'sen, 2, 1, 13.—Great designs of 
Alexander in war, religion and civiliz.atinn communicated to the 
army by Perdiccas from his virojii'i'j/mo-i, and not approved by it, 
Diod. 18, 4.—Aristotle tried to influence Alexander’s political 
measures shortly before the deatli of the great king, as Hi.ssen, 
Die Staatsschriften des Aristoteles (Rhein. Mus. 1892, pp. 161-206), 
is at pains to .show by the ’AOgva'nov iroX.irela, which wa.s published 
at the beginning of 323. Aristotle is supposed to have wished 
Alexander to make the Greek the basis of a great free state. 
—Distribution of the offices and provinces; Droysen, 2, 1, 13 
seq. and 23 seq., Aem. Seiche, De rebus post Al. mortem Babyl. 
gestis I. Eegim. 1887, and especially Szanto, Die Ueberlieferung 
der Satrapienvertheil. nach Al. Tode, Arch.-epigr. Mitth. aus 
Oesterreich, 15, 1. In spite of the six accounts which we 
have of this matter, by Diodorus, Justinus, Curtius, Arrian, 
Dexijqms and Oro.sius, there is much that requires explana¬ 
tion, e.g. the title of ‘regent of the empire’ given to Perdiccas. 
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Di’ 03 'sen (2, 1, 23) conjectures that he was appointed i-TTifjLeXtjTij^ 
avTOKpdmp, the title given to his successor Antipater in Diod. 
18, 39. Diodorus (18, 2) calls him J-ip. rijs /SncriAetus while 
Dexippus attributes the Kr/Sf/ioi’ia and irpocrracria rijs fSam- 
Xdas to Craterus. By way of explanation of this expression 
I may point out that in Poh'b. 5, C3 Agathocles and Sosibius, 
who rule Egv-pt for the minor Ptolemy IV., are styled oi to'tc 
5rpoeo-T<UT«s T^S (ia.cnXcla'i. In Diod. 18, 3 ■>} Twe oAoiv ryyf/zoria 
is ascribed to Perdiccas, a very i-ague expression. Tlie up.shot of 
all this seems to be that not only tlie title but also the functions of 
Perdiccas were left quite undefined. And that was in keeping with 
the circumstances. Even the real kings proved their power by deeds 
as much as they could and were allowed to do, and their representa¬ 
tives acted in the same way. But in this case there were two 
special reasons for the vagueness. In the first place it was 
dilfioult to define the rights of the competing authorities, as it was 
a creation of an entirelj" new system, which was to come into force 
at once. And in the second place none of the parties concerned 
was anxious to have everything clearly settled, either as regards 
rights or titles. It was a truce, which each intended to break as 
soon as possible to the detriment of the others. For this reason 
the most important points were left in obscuritj-, and disputes might 
arise as to who was the real commander of the Macedonian armj', 
the i-7rtp.eXr]Ti]? or the others as well. As the Macedonian army 
was the real depositarj’ of sovereignty, every commander, epinieletes, 
strategus or satrap was only de facto or dejure master to the extent 
that he had the army on his side. The state of things resembled 
that prevailing among the Germani during the migration of 
peoples. 

The position of Antigonus was extremely important because he 
ruled the province in which the two routes into the interior of Asia 
diverged (see below, chap, iv.), and thus controlled the communica¬ 
tions between Asia and Macedonia. Philip Arrhidaeus was to have 
married the daughter of Pixodarus of Caria, then Alexander wanted 
to marry her; eventually she married a Persian, Dr. 1, 1, 96. 

For the distribution of offices, etc., see Nie.se, 1, 195-199. For 
the foundation of colonies and building of temples contemplated 
by Alexander but now abandoned, ibid.. 198. 

2. Revolt of the Greeks in Bactria, Dro\'sen. 2, 1, 42 ; Niese, 

1, 199, 200. 

3. The Lamian IVah, Dr. 2, 1, 49 seq.; Kraflft, in Pauly’s R. E. 

4, 742-747 ; Schaefer, Der lamische Krieg, Giessen, 1886. See 
also Hermann’s Staatsalt. § 134 of the edition by Thumser ; and 
Schaefer, Dem. 3, 351-397.—The dignified decree of the Athenians, 
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the significance of which Droysen also recognizes, Diod. 18, 10. 
Cf. too C. I. Att. II, 184.—Leostheiies was an Atlienian, Diod. 
18, 9. Formerly he was held to he identical with the orator and 
general Leosthenes, who fled to Macedonia in 361 (Sch. Deni. 1, 
133), but this view is now abandoned, and the identity of the 
two men is also somewhat improb.able for this reason that the 
general of the year 361 must have been too old for the part played 
by the commander in the Lainian War ; cf. Sch. D. 3, 355. True, 
Phocion was also an old man, born about 400 B.c., and yet he 
might have been the successor of Leosthenes. So it is possible 
after all that the general of the year 361 may have been Leosthene.=. 
—The Epitaphios of Hyperides in honour of Leosthenes and his 
comrades, Sch. D. 3, 375 seq.—Death of Demosthenes, Sch. D. 
3, 394. He died on the 16th of Pyanepsion, 01. 114, 3 (12th 
October, 322). During his long political career Demosthenes, by the 
stubbornness with which he opposed Philip, <lid much to obtain for 
Athens and the Greeks who iollowed her lead the respect of con¬ 
temporaries and of posterity, and in this way he even then deserved 
well of his country, although he also injured it by many isolated 
disreputable transactions. His )a.st opposition to Macedonia, how¬ 
ever, is in every re.spect worthy of praise. For the war again.st 
Antipater, who was really aiming at what Demosthenes unjustly 
ascribed to Philip, the enslavement of Athens, was jiust, meritorious 
and even not without hope of success, and with his efforts in con¬ 
nection with this war Demosthenes brought his career to a worthy 
termination. The individual actions of great agitators like O’Connell, 
Gladstone and Demosthenes are not always free from blame, and 
when this is the case we have a right to censure them—a right of 
which the contemporaries of all three have largely availed them¬ 
selves ; but a man who, like Demosthenes, closes his career by 
risking his life in a way consistent with all his antecedents, must 
be commended for having sacrificed himself to a lofty ideal. 

4. Final achievements and adventures of Perdiccas, Dr. 2, 1, 
89-139. Capture of Laranda and Isaura, Diod. 18, 22 ; for their 
position see Kiepert’s map for Sterrett’s Wolfe Expedition, Boston, 
1888. See also Niese, 1, 212-223. That Ptolemy submitted to 
the decision of the army is told us by Arr. Succ. Al. 28. Ihter- 
ment of Alexander, Niese, 1, 217. The remains were brought 
to Memphis instead of the oasis of Ammon, and afterwards to 
Alexandria.—Arrangements in Tbiparadisus, Diod. 1 8, 39. Cf. 
the treatise of Szanfo cited in note 1, according to whom all the 
Asiatic provinces now recovered their character of satrapies. 

5. Eumenes, Niese, 1, 225-230. The position of Nora (according 
to Strabo afterwards Neroas-sos) is not yet agreed upon. According 
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to Haiiiilt(-iii, and Sterrett, Epigrapliical Journey, Boston, 1888, 
ji. 232, it was tJie higher peak of Zengiliar Kalessi, soutli-west of 
tlie Argaeus mountain, near Kazianz. Ramsay thinks it must be 
i'ai'tlier west, Aa. Min. 308, relying on the statements of Str. 12, 
537.—Antigonus subdues Alcetas in Pisidia, Kiese, 1, 231. 
Eumenes escapes from Nora, Niese, 1, 238. 

6. The end of Antipatjcr, Dr. 2, 1, 177, Niese, 1, 234. 
Dem.ades executed by order of Cassander, Niese, 1, 233. Anti- 
jiater’s disposition of the succession, Diod. 18, 48 : uTrefiei^er 
i—LiJ,eXy)TrjV rail' jiatriX^iav IIoA.i'O'a'ep^oVTa Koi orparpyur 
avTOKpdropa. An cVt/i. Tali' /3a<TiXe<ov is evidently less than an 
eirt/z. rijs jSaa-iXfias (see above, note 1); Polysperchon was 
apjjointed guardian of the two incompetent kings. What this 
guardian might do with his office was Ids own affair. It was 
natural that nobody who had not an interest in the matter should 
pay any heed to him. — The end of Phocion, Dr. 2, 1, 214 seq. 
following Plut. Phoo. 32 seq. ; Diod. 18, C4-6'7 ; Nepos, Polyaen. 
3, 12 ; Ael. V. II. 3, 47. Of. also Hermann-Thumser, Staatsalt. 

§ 134, and Kiese, 1, 243.—Phocion was a model of a conscientious 
statesman, and a keen critic of all extravagance ; lie was not a 
leader of men. 

7. I discuss the government of Demetrius in chap. ii. In jioint 
of form he was elected to his office by the Athenian people, C. I. A. 
2, 584 = Hicks, 139, but according to Cassander’s idea KaTairTiju-at 
S’ ijTi/xeXrjTyjv r'iji ttoAcois era drclpa ’Adrjvatov, or ur Su^ij Ka- 
crdvSpcp, Diod. 18, 74. Koehler conjectures ejrio'Turqs or Trpoo’Tctrqs. 
Braohyllas, who was jilaced over Sparta by Doson, is called eiricrr. 
by Polyb. 20, 5. Diodorus (18, 74; 20, 45) calls Demetrius 

iirLpiXlfTipi. 

8. Concluding events of the life of Eumenes, Dr. 2, 1, 253-324 ; 
Nie.se, 1, 258-270. For the geography see Spiegel, Eranhche 
Alterthumsk. 3, 12-20. With regard to the district of Gabiene 
mentioned only in Strabo, 16, 745, Spiegel merely states that 
Eawlinson places it in the neighbourhood of M:il-Amir in Susiana. 
Gadamarga, or whatever it was called (Diod. 19, 32, 37), was near 
Ispahan according to Spiegel, 3, 19. The last engagement took 
place according to Spiegel close to the desert, whither Eumenes had 
proceeded to meet Antigonus. 


Alexander had founded an empire, but it is worthy of remark 
that the notion which we form of an empire, viz. that definite 
boundaries are e.«sential to it, consequently that its importance is a 
territorial one, was unknown to the Greeks. This also explains why 
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they had no special word for empire. They say apxV’ ^SactAeia, 
but both really mean the rule of an individual or of a city. They 
generally, however, avoid the expression, even in later times in 
Byzantium, where they might have become accustomed to a precise 
term, if it had been in existence. We find for instance to, 
'Fw/jLaiKa and rd HepcrLKa, i) -iroXireta 'Pw/iatom and ^ IlepcrtK?;, 
rd 'PcopaiKd pefn) (formed on the Latin partes) etc. In the same 
way there is no regular expression for the parts of an empire, for 
provinces. Diodorus (18) still says o-arpaTrefat, Dion Cass. (51, 12) 
Wvri ; occurs, finally Oep-ara. All this shows, as I 

endeavour to prove on more than one occasion in this volume, that 
the idea that a large territory could be under a single government 
was quite foreign to the Greeks, and that the individual political 
bodies, cities or tribes, roAeis or w.as the principal thing in 

their eyes. Administrative centralization was a modern invention. 



CHAPTEE II 

THE DIADOCHI DOWN TO THE DEATH OF SELEUCl'S (31G-2S0) 

Hxs old comrades very soon rose against the ambitions and 
arrogant Antigonus. It was natural that Seleucus, whom 
he had driven into exile and who had betaken himself to 
Ptolemy, should stir up the disaffection. Ptolemy, Lysima- 
chus of Thrace and Cassander intimated to Antigonus that 
it was not reasonable that all the advantages accruing from the 
victory over Eumenes should be reaped by him alone, that they 
too ought to get something. Antigonus simply replied that 
he intended to wage war against Ptolemy, who had harboured 
Seleucus. His object was to isolate his antagonists by means 
of a fleet, and then to conquer Syria and if possilde Egypt 
with his main force himself. He announced his plans at a 
great gathering of the army, the occasion for which was 
given by the arrival of the son of Polysperchon, Alexander, 
who preferred a complaint against Cassander. Antigonus 
invited the army to declare that Cassander was to deliver up 
King Alexander, and in default to be regarded as an enemy 
of the empire; the Greeks were all to have their independ¬ 
ence.^ The army adopted these proposals as formal resolutions, 
and Antigonus began the war both in the north and in the 
south. He conquered Phoenicia himself. Tyre alone holding 
out for any length of time. In Asia Minor he was represented 
by his nephew, Ptolemy, and in this quarter his fleet held its 
own against the Egyptian fleet commanded by Seleucus." In 
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Greece Polysperchoii fought with success, until his son left 
him and went over to Cas.sandcr (315). Ptolemy had more¬ 
over, in order not to he behind Antigonus, declared for the 
independence of the Greeks; the one cared just as much 
about them as the other. Of the events of the year 314 we 
can only mention that Antigonus took Tyre after a fifteen 
months’ siege ; for the rest the contest was continued both in 
Asia Minor and in Greece with varyung success. The course 
of events was the same in 313, the only noteworthy incident 
being that a large Heet sent to sea by Antigonus actually 
conquered a part of the island of Euljoea, while Ptolemy of 
Egypt held his ground in Cyreuo, his possession of which was 
being contested, and once more subdued Cyprus. In 312 
the ne])hcw of Antigonus took Chalcis and part of central 
Greece. P)Ut the ruler of Egypt advanced with a considerable 
army to (.laza, and there inflicted a complete defeat on 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus. This altered the position 
of affairs. Ptolemy took Phoenicia and gave Seleucus 800 
foot-soldiers and 200 cavalry, with which the latter hurried 
to Babylon. His small force swelled in numbers on the way, 
and he made himself master of the city. He then defeated 
Nicanor, the satrap of Media, and this secured his conquest 
for the moment. It was probably later that he dated the 
acts of his government from the capture of Babylon (1st 
October, 312); this was the era of the Seleucid.s.® Ptolemy 
did not enjoy the possession of Phoenicia very long; Demetrius 
defeated his troops near Myus in Syria, and Antigonus 
and his son now re-occupied the country. As Antigonus did 
not venture to attack Egypt, and yet wished to make a 
special cemp, his son was ordered to march into the country of 
the IVabataeaus, who lived in Arabia Petraea. But nothing 
more came of it than the apparent subjugation of the 
people. Antigonus, however, drove Seleucus out of Babylon 
(311). M'e now hear all at once of a peace, concluded in 311 
between Cassander, Ptolemy and Lysimaehus on the one 
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side and Antij^oiiiis on the other, and prescribing that 
Cassander sliould be strategus in Europe until Eoxana’s son 
Alexander came of age, that Lysimachus should rule Thrace, 
Ptolemy Egypt and the adjoining parts of Libya and Arabia, 
and Antigonus the whole of Asia; the Greeks were to obtain 
their independence. Two points are uncertain here—how 
this peace came about, and whether we have a complete 
record of its terms. What became of Seleucus 1 Was he 
really not included in the peace 1 Did Ptolemy leave him in 
the lurch ? It is by no means impossible.^ 

If the causes and the special conditions of the peace are 
enveloped in obscurity, it is just as doubtful when and under 
what pretexts it wa.s broken. We find the war going on 
again in the year 310, and are told that Ptolemy of Egypt 
conquered districts in Cilicia from Antigonus, and at the 
same time summoned the cities under Cassander and Lysima¬ 
chus to assist him. Soon after the peace of 312 Cassander 
had put to death the young king Alexander and his mother 
Eoxana. The murder of the king, whose life and qualities 
no one refers to because no one paid any heed to them, made 
but little impression. There was, however, a less legitimate 
scion of Alexander still in existence, the young Heracles, son 
of Barsine, who lived in Pergamum. Polysperchon now 
dragged him out of his obscurity, declared him lawful heir to 
the empire and collected an army, ostensibly for him, to 
which the Aetolians sent a considerable contingent But the 
promotion of Heracles was his ruin, for shortly afterwards 
Polysperchon used him as a means of obtaining concessions 
from Cassander, who promised Poly'sperchon the supremacy 
over the Peloponnesus and even a share in the government 
of the whole empire if he would make away with Heracles. 
He did so (309), and Cassander seems really to have partly 
kept his promise, at all events we are not told that he had 
Polysperchon murdered as well. It is true that we do not 
know what was the end of Poh'sperchon. This so-called 
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of Munychia, which was garrisoned by tlie Macedonians, and 
in September 307 made a triumphal entry into the city of 
Athens. He promised to give the citizens grain and timber 
for ship-building, and to make them a present of the island of 
Imbros. Prosecutions were set on foot against Cassander’s 
adherents, but only the absent were condemned; those who 
had remained, among them the poet Menander, were acquitted. 
But if the people observed moderation in revenge, they 
transgressed the bounds of it in the homage paid to 
their deliverer and his father. Two new Phylae, Antigonis 
and Demetrias, were created, a day of the month and a 
festival were named after Demetrius, and both Antigonus and 
Demetrius received the titles of gods and kings. The emanci¬ 
pated Athenians behaved almost as servilely to the general 
Demetrius as the enslaved Athenians had done to Demetrius 
of Phalerum, and the prince lived just as self-indulgent a life 
in the most intellectual city of Greece as the philosopher. 
The liberation of Athens had the effects anticipated by Anti¬ 
gonus. It placed the power of Cassander in such an unfavour¬ 
able light that the Epirotes plucked up courage to murder 
their king Alcetas, a tool of Cassander, and to proclaim the 
nephew of the murdered monarch, the young Pyrrhus, son of 
Aeacides, as king. Demetrius would have caused many more 
revolutions in Greece if he had not been recalled by Antigonus. 
The latter wanted him to oppose Ptolemy, who was collecting 
a large force in Cyprus. Demetrius called on the Ehodians 
to join in an alliance against Egypt, but they declared that 
they wished to remain neutral, and Demetrius made up his 
mind to chastise them when he had an opportunity. He 
besieged Salamis, which was defended by Menelaus, the 
brother of Ptolemy. At this point Ptolemy himself approached 
with a large fleet. Demetrius completely defeated him; he 
captured forty ships of war, sank more than eighty, took over 
8000 soldiers on 100 transports prisoners, and made enormous 
booty, among which the flute-player Lamia attracted his 
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especial favour. Menelaus surrendered in Salamis, the whole 
of Cyjirus sulmiitted to the conqueror. Antigonus happened 
to he staying at the mouth of the Orontes, when the Milesian 
Aristodemus, who had been despatched by Demetrius, landed 
and greeted him with the words : “ Hail, king Antigonus.” 
The crowd re-echoed the cry. Antigonus sent his thanks to 
‘ king ’ Demetrius. He hoped to have revived the monarchy 
of Alexander in this way, but his rivals could not put up 
with this. Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysimachus and Cassander 
forthwith also styled themselves kings. The assumption 
of the same title by a petty tyrant, Dionysius of Heraclea, 
only proved that the empire of Alexander had completely 
broken up.^^ 

Antigonus had accomplished a great deal, but the most 
important achievement remained—the conquest of Egypt. 
He attempted it with a numerous fleet and large army. But 
the enterprise failed. Antigonus advanced with his land 
force to the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, the left bank of which 
was occupied by Ptolemy; his plan was to delay the passage 
until Demetrius had landed farther to the west and could 
take the Egyptians in the rear. But a storm prevented 
Demetrius from landing, and he returned to the army. 
Thereupion Antigonus thought it best to abandon the whole 
campaign. He evidently was afraid of sharing the fate of 
Perdiccas, but to withdraw without making a serious attack, 
after such imposing preparations, was not particularly glorious 
(306). 

He now wished at all events to obtain satisfaction else¬ 
where. The Khodians had not joined him in an alliance 
against Egypt. They had shown him every possible civility 
in other respects, but they declined to fight against Ptolemy, 
because their prosperity and their power rested on their 
trade with Alexandria.^^ Antigonus determined to punish 
them for this, and ho counted on their not obtaining many 
allies and on his being able to subdue them without ditticulty 
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in consequence. The first calculation was tolerably correct, 
but the second was mistaken. Penietrius sailed with a 
powerful fleet, 200 ships of war, 170 transports and 1000 
pirate vessels and merchantmen, to the harbour of Loryma 
opposite Rhodes, and from there repeated his request to the 
Rhodians to conclude an alliance with him against Egypt. 
They consented after a time, but on Demetrius demanding 
100 leading citizens as hostages and besides this a passage 
into the harbour of Rhodes for his ships of war, they recog¬ 
nized that his sole object was to reduce them to subjection, 
and they determined to fight to the bitter end. Demetrius 
now proceeded to besiege the city, a siege which is famous in 
history owing to the skill of the attack and the vigour and 
stubbornness of the defence (306-304). The jjosition of the 
Rhodians was all the more unfavourable, because their war- 
fleet was weak in proportion and Demetrius had command of 
the sea. But they were such good seamen that they managed 
to get about everywhere with single ships. In this %vay they 
informed Cassander, liysiinachus and Ptolemy of the danger 
which threatened them, and appealed for aid. They received 
assurances of sympathy from all sides, but very little real 
help. They even abandoned the suburbs of the city, for, 
strange to say, they had only 7000 combatants, 6000 citizens 
and 1000 metoeci, besides the slaves whom they had armed. 
Such a small force could of course defend only a short 
section of the walls effectively. But the women backed up 
the men with devoted courage, and even assisted them in the 
fighting on the walls. Demetrius first attacked from the sea ; 
his object was to obtain possession of the harbour, in order 
to penetrate thence into the city. He captured the outer 
harbour, but not the inner one, and eventually he was driven 
even out of the former. He then proceeded to attack from 
the side of the land, and employed all the resources of the 
besieging art of those times. The most extraordinary of his 
engines was a helepolis, a wooden tower shod with iron, 75 feet 
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broad each way and 150 feet high, on eight gigantic wheels, 
movaiile in every direction by 3400 men. It had nine stories 
full of all kinds of artillery. Besides the helqwlis, four machines 
with roofs were erected for mining operations, and two enor¬ 
mous battering-rams 190 feet long, each of which was served by 
1000 men, were held ready for an assault on the walls. The 
machines were set in motion, towers and fragments of the 
walls collapsed, but behind them rose a fresh wall, which the 
Ehodians had erected with all haste. They even constructed 
a third one behind this, in case the second one should be 
carried. They inflicted much damage on the enemy’s fleet 
in small naval expedition.s. Their allies the kings went so far 
as to send them grain, and Ptolemy actually de.spatched 1500 
soldiers. Demetrius was after all very near taking the city 
by assault. A division of his men forced their way through 
a large breach into the theatre, and took up a position there. 
If the citizens, in the first panic at this success of the enemy, 
had hurried from the walls to the theatre, the walls might 
have been stormed and the city would have been lost. But 
the Ehodians maintained admirable discipline on this occasion; 
only so many of them rushed to the theatre as was absolutely 
necessary. In this way they tired out the attacking party, 
who could not take the city from this point, and were obliged 
eventually to retire with heavy loss. Ehodes was once more 
safe. In spite of this it must have fallen, like every strong 
place which is attacked b}' a sujierior force and not relieved 
from outside, had not Antigonus ordered the abandonment of 
the siege while preserving the form of a surrender by the 
besiegers. The Aetoliaiis and the Athenians demanded the 
presence of Demetrius because they were being pressed by 
Cassander. The Ehodians were of course glad to escape 
with a few concessions. They declared themselves allies of 
Antigonus, except again.st Ptolemy, and .subject to the proviso 
that they were not to be compelled to receive a garrison from 
the king; they agreed to give 100 hostages, among whom, 
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however, there were to he no city dignitaries. This peace 
(304) was quite in keeping with the prudent and unpi-etending 
character of the Rhodians; it meant concession on points of 
form combined with retention of essentials. For Antigonus 
it was a defeat. To the potentates who had rendered some 
assistance to the city Rhodes wisely showed herself as grateful 
as if they, and not the citizens, had saved it. The Rhodians 
inquired of Zeus Ammon whether they should pay King 
Ptolemy the respect due to a god, and received a reply in the 
affirmative. They dedicated a sacred precinct to him, chanted 
paeans to him and gave him the surname of Soter, Their 
neutrality was henceforth secured.^* 

Demetrius sailed to Greece, where Cassandor had already 
conquered Euboea and Boeotia, but was now (in the autumn 
of 304) obliged to give up his conquests. The young con¬ 
queror retired to Athens for the winter, to enjoy life there 
In the year 303 he took the Peloponnesus, including Acro- 
corinthus, strengthened the position of Sicyon, which for 
some time afterwards was called Demetrias, and assumed the 
title of general of the Greeks at the Synedrion in Corinth. 
He obtained possession of Corcyra, which had been mis¬ 
governed by the Spartan Cleonymus, and of Leucas. He 
spent the winter of 303/2 in his usual fashion in Athens, 
the inhabitants of which degraded themselves by the homage 
which they paid to him and to his favourites. His next 
design was to attack Macedonia itself. But at this point 
he was confronted by a new alliance between Cassander, 
Lysimachus, Ptolemy and Seleucus.^'* 

Seleucus had ceded the territories about the Indus to King 
Tchandragupta, who ruled from the Ganges up to the Indus, 
and had received 500 war-elephants in return. With his 
eastern frontier thus secured and besides provided with what 
might prove to be formidable material of war, he was able to 
take part in the .struggle against his old enemy Antigonus. 
The campaign was opened by Lysimachus, who crossed the 
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Hellespont from Lysimaohia and, after an unsuccessful attack 
on Abydos, turned soutk-rvest into the interior, where he 
captured Sj’iinada, a stronghold of Antigonus filled with 
treasure, while his general Prepelaus marched along the west 
coast and seized the important city of Ephesus. Eventually 
only the citadel of Sardes held out for Antigonus in this 
district. The latter hurried from Syria to Asia Minor and 
tried to drive Lysimachus into a battle in the open, in which 
he was sure of defeating him. But his crafty antagonist 
evaded him; his object was to gain time until Seloucus could 
appear on the scene. In the meanwhile Lysimachus captured 
the important city of Heraclea, the regent of which, Amastris, 
widow of King Dionysius, married him. Ptolemy had also 
taken the field and conquered a part of Syria, when he 
received or is said to have received news that Seloucus and 
Lysimachus had already been defeated, and he returned to 
Egypt, but not without leaving garrisons in Syria. Demetrius 
had marched to Thessaly in the year 302, where C'assander 
advance<l to meet him. A battle was apparently on the 
point of being fought between them, when Demetrius was 
recalled by his father, and he obeyed, after having con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Cassander. The provisions of this 
treaty are unknown to us, except that the independence of 
the Greeks was once more proclaimed. The operations of 
Demetrius were attended with success at the outset. He 
sailed to Asia, conquered Ephesus and some of the Helles- 
pontine cities, and took up his winter quarters in the rear of 
Lysimachus. Seleucus had meanwhile made his appearance 
in Cappadocia, where he also went into winter quarters. 
Cassander looked after his immediate interests by replacing 
Pyrrhus in Epirus by another Molossian prince, Neoptolemus 
(nephew, and through Cleopatra also grandson, of Olympias), 
but he also sent reinforcements to Asia. In the year 301 the 
great struggle was decided in a pitched battle at Ipsiis in 
Phrygia, consequently in the province which Antigonus had 
VUL. IV 
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ruled for some three-and-thirty years. The allies succeeded 
by means of the elephants in separating Demetrius, who had 
command of the cavalry, from the bulk of the army under 
Antigonus, and in utterly defeating the latter. Antigonus 
himself was killed ; Demetrius fled with 5000 foot and 4000 
horse to Ephesus.’® 

The empire of Antigonus was destroyed, but Demetrius 
might found a new one. He still had his fleet, which con¬ 
trolled the seas, ho was master of Cyprus, Sidon, Tyre, some 
islands of the Aegean, and places in Greece, such as the 
important city of Corinth, and evidently southern Thessaly 
into the bargain. If in addition to this he w'ere to hold his 
own in Athen.s, he would be even a powerful potentate, for 
in the eyes of the Greeks at least the name of Athens t\'as 
worth thousands of combatants. But the Athenians were not 
inclined to be used as one of the material factors of Demetrius’ 
power. They intimated to him that they wished to remain 
neutral in the contest between the kings; the policy of the 
Rhodians commended itself to them as well. Demetrius 
considered their conduct as gross ingratitude ; for him as 
for Alexander Athens was the centre of the world. He did 
not reflect that the Greeks still regarded freedom from kingly 
domination as a sian ijwi non of political life. 

The coiMjuerors, i.e. Ly.simachus and Seleucus, divided 
their conquests among theinsolves. Seleucus received the 
lion’s share, Asia as far as Phrygia, Cilicia only being reserved 
for PIeistarchu,s, the brother of Cassandcr. The latter had to 
he satisfied with the consoli<lation of his rule in Europe. 
Seleucus was to have Syria, and not Ptolemy, who had done 
nothing against Antigonus, an arrangement which of course 
gave rise to fresh complications. In northern Asia Minor 
the rulers''of Bithynia (Zipoite.s), of Cappadocia (Ariarathes), 
of Paphlagonia and Pontus (Mithridates) became more inde¬ 
pendent than before. In these countries therefore there is 
ali'c.uly a icturn tn the old Persian .sy.-,tcni; besides, the 
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rulers of Cappadocia and Pontus claimed to bo descendants of 
higli-liorn Persians. 

Scleucus’ share of the sjioil had been so out of proportion 
to that of the two others, that they soon combined against 
him. A marriage was the outward token of this under¬ 
standing. Lysiniachus married Arsinoc, the daughter of 
Ptolemy. This induced Seleucus to come to terms with 
Demetrius, the master of the sea and of the islands; ho 
married his daughter Stratonice, whereupon Demetrius landed 
in Cilicia, and took away ll‘00 talents from Cyinda, the 
balance of the royal treasure \vhich had been often drawn 
upon without being quite exhausted.^'* But the good under¬ 
standing between Demetrius and Seleucus did not last very 
long; the latter requested his new father-in-law to cede either 
Cilicia or Tyre and Sidon to him, which Demetrius of course 
was unwilling to do. Demetrius even formed a connection 
with Ptolemy by betrothing himself to his daughter Ptolemais, 
For the moment, however, the condict broke out only in 
Greece, viz. in Athens, after the death of Cassamler in 297, 
who was succeeded first by his sickly sou Philip and then 
by the latter’s brother Antipater. There were two popular 
leaders in Athens, the much-belauded Domochares, nephew of 
Demosthenes, who plumed himself on his genuine republican 
sentiments, but yet thought fit to invoke the aid of 

Macedonia, and the much - abused Lachares, who, when 

Demetrius gained a footing in Attica and occupied Eleusis 
and Ehamnus, made himself master of the city and was 
decried as a tyrant, partly no doubt lieeause he enforced 
strict discipline among the besieged. Athens was starved 
into submission, and the conqueror was glad to be able to 
transfer the blame from his beloved Athenians to the tyrant, 
in order to have an excuse for granting the city favour¬ 
able terms. He communicated the latter to them himself 

in an address; the peojile gave him an ovation, and made 
him a prc.ient of Mmiycliia and the Piiacus, vhich he li.id 
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already. In this way due form was at all events observed 
(294).” 

Demetrius had thus once more become master of Athens, 
and ho prepared to conquer the rest of Greece from this 
centre. In the Peloponnese he met with energetic resistance 
from Sparta; the Spartans even invaded Arcadia. Demetrius 
repulsed them, but then suddenly retraced his steps and 
marched into Macedonia. In this quarter there was a largo 
stake for him to win, which seemed to him all the more 
necessary because he had just lost so much, viz. his pos¬ 
sessions in Asia. Lysimachus and Seleucus had taken the 
cities of Asia Minor, and Ptolemy Cyprus; Demetrius’ wife 
Phila alone held out in Salamis. The affairs of Macedonia 
now gave him an opportunity of making good these losses in 
Europe. King Antipater had quarrelled with his brother 
Alexander, because the latter was more in favour with their 
mother Thessalonice, Philip’s daughter, than ho was, and he 
had ended by murdering his mother. Alexander applied to 
Demetrius for aid, but as Demetrius was not able to help him 
at once, he fled to Epirus, where Pyrrhus had just returned 
with reinforcements from Egypt. At first Pyrrhus had acted 
as co-regent with Keoptolemus, but afterwards when he saw 
that his cousin intended to murder him, ho had anticipated 
him and put him to death, and was now sole king of Epirus. 
Pyrrhus brought Alexander back to Macedonia. Antipater 
first of all went to his father-in-law Lysimachus, but then 
came to terms with his brother. Demetrius now appeared in 
Macedonia, most unseasonably for Alexander. True, the 
latter had invited him, but now he did not want him and of 
course wished to be rid of him. He decided to have recourse 
to the ultima ratio of the sovereigns of those days and put 
him out of the way, but Demetrius heard of it and anticipated 
him. Demetrius then ingratiated himself with the Mace¬ 
donian aristocrats. A reference to all the mischief which the 
houoc of xVntipatcr had done to that of Philip and Alexander 
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produced an effect. Demetrius’ brilliant personal gifts con¬ 
tributed their share, and the Macedonians accepted him as 
king, in the year 294 b.c. 

But he was not the stamp of man to enjoy his possessions 
in peace and quietness; some fresh enterprise was always 
necessary to him. The first country to which he devoted his 
energies was Greece. Thebes, w’here Lachares was living, 
was hostile to him; he took the city and made Hieronymus 
of Cardia governor of Boeotia. In Athens a plan was 
formed to overpower the Macedonian garrison of the Piraeus; 
it was betrayed and Demetrius now placed the garrison in 
the city itself, on the Museum. The imprisonment of 
Lysimachus by the Getae greatly facilitated his operations ; 
the Getae released their prisoner, but from a military point of 
view the Thracian king was for the time of no importance. 
Boeotia on the other hand, which revolted again, gave him 
trouble; it was subdued, and treated with clemency, on the 
intercession of Demetrius’ son, Antigonus Gonatas. Sparta 
and Aetolia were now the only countries in Greece not 
dependent on Demetrius, and as the Aetolians controlled the 
routes to Delphi, Demetrius made this a pretext for celebrat¬ 
ing the Pythia of the year 290 in Athens. His fame spread 
far and wide; Agathocles of Syracuse and his daughter 
Lanassa, the consort of Pyrrhus, entered into relations with 
him (see below, chap, vii.); he himself sent some pirates of 
Antium, whom he had captured, back to the Komans, whose 
importance he recognized.^® Perpetual war was a necessity 
to him; but he had no talent for government. He was 
severe and imperious in his treatment of the Macedonians; 
when Pyrrhus thereupon made a raid on Macedonia 
Demetrius soon put him to flight. An act of his which 
showed correct geographical insight was the founding of 
Demetrias at the foot of Pelion ; from there he could always 
penetrate into Euboea and Greece and use the harbours of 
Phthiotis for maritime expeditions. His last idea was that an 
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alliance ■H'itli Pyrrhu.s might be of advant.age to him. Of the 
two equally restless and ambitious sovereigns the Molossian 
might rule the West and the Macedonian the East. A treaty 
was actually concluded, and Demetrius then made vast prepara¬ 
tions for a great expedition to Asia.^'’ This of course was 
a menace to the old allies, who were otherwise so seldom 
on good terms with each other, Lysimachus, Seleucus and 
Ptolemy; the combination which had to be formed against 
Antigonus thirteen years before recurred to their mind. 
Besides the kings, however, the independent states of 
Byzantium, Cyzicus and Rhodes were hostile to Demetrius. 
It seemed that if he carried the day free traffic on the seas 
would be at an end (2S8). His opponents hit upon a crafty 
device for injuring him without unduly exerting themselves; 
they stirred up Pyrrhus against him, and the king of Epirus 
broke away from him. Demetrius had just marched against 
the Thracians and had sent his son Antigonus Gonatas to 
Greece. At this point the news was brought to him that 
Pyrrhus had invaded Macedonia and had already taken the 
city of Beroea, while about the same time an Egyptian fleet 
appeared in Greek waters. He at once marched against 
Pyrrhus. But no battle was required to decide the issue. 
The Macedonians went over to Pyrrhus; they were thoroughly 
sick of the adventurous hero. Demetrius had to fly ; he went 
to Antigonus in Greece. Of course his position was not yet 
quite desperate, but many thought it was so, and his consort 
Phila, whom he had so often neglected, felt the misfortunes 
of her husband so keenly that she committed suicide by taking 
poison. Pyrrhus had become king of Macedonia, but he was 
not permitted to rule it alone. He had to give up part of 
the kingdom to Lysimachus, who, in order to mak*e a clean 
sweep of all other claims, put to death the last remaining 
descendant of Antipater, his son-in-law Antipater. The 
Athenians managed to turn to account this change in the 
position of affairs with prudence and boldness. Under the 
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leadership of OlympioJoriis, a friend of Theophrastus, they 
stormed the Museum and captured it. True, Demetrius 
appeared on the scene himself and harassed Athens,—he still 
had jiower enough for thiis—but in a short time he gave up 
the siege, according to Plutarch on the intercession of the 
philosopher Crates. In reality the approach of Pyrrhus 
probably had something to do with it.”® Eventually Pyrrhus 
and Demetrius came to an understanding, but on wliat terms 
is unknown to us. Probably the monarch of Epirus recognized 
Demetrius as ruler of Greece. But the restless king would 
not remain there, he now carried out his old plan of an 
expedition to Asia, in order if possible to wrest it from 
Lysimachus. In Miletus, for the sake of another pleasant 
change, he married Ptolomais, the niece of Phila, Ptolemy’s 
daughter, to whom he had already' been betrothed. He then 
marched into the interior of Asia Minor (287).^' This was 
strange, for the sea was now more his element than before, 
Macedonia being lost to him; but his intention is s,aid to have 
been to throw himself into Armenia. He did not, however, 
reach that country, but found his way, we do not know how, 
to Cilicia. This brought him into conflict with Seleucus, and 
at last he had no alternative but to surrender to him. But 
Demetrius could not reconcile himself to a life of inaction; he 
began fighting again, and even penetrated into the Cyrrhestis, 
the district of Aleppo. At one moment a battle seemed to be 
impending between the two kings, when Seleucus went in 
person to the enemy’s troops and persuaded them in a speech 
to come over to his side. Demetrius was now in the same 
plight with Seleucus as with Pywrhus two years previously ; 
he had completely lost his personal charm. Soon afterwards 
he had to surrender a second time (286), and he was taken as 
a prisoner to Apamea on the Orontes, where he passed his 
life in hunting and drinking. He died in 284. Seleucus 
was reproached with having killed him by inches by keeping 
him in confinement; he had become, it was said, powerless 
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for mischief. This is true enough; Demetrius had ruined 
himself in body and mind. Pyrrhus, however, who had 
driven him out of Macedonia, did not enjoy his possession 
long. Lysimachus put him to flight and conquered Macedonia 
and the greater part of Thessaly into the bargain (287). 

There were now, about the year 285, only three powerful 
monarchs left on the scene : Lysimachus, Selcucus and Ptolemy, 
all three advanced in years; Ptolemy 82, Lysimachus 76, and 
Seleucus 68 years old. But Ptolemy retired from active poli¬ 
tical life in 285 and made over the empire to his younger son 
Ptolemy, afterwards called Philadelphus, who was about 24 
years of age, passing over his elder son Ptolemy Ceraunus. 
This prince, who was about 30, went to Lysimachus, whose 
son Agrfthocles was married to Lysandra, the full sister of 
Ceraunus, whereas Lysimachus himself had, as we know, 
wedded another daughter of Ptolemy, Arsinoe. Ceraunus 
brought ruin to the house of Lysimachus. In concert ivith 
Arsinoe he slandered Agathocles to his father, and Lysimachus 
threw his son into prison and then put him to death. This 
did the king great harm. It was then that Philetaerus of 
Tius, who was guarding 9000 talents of treasure belonging to 
Lysimachus in the citadel of Pergamum, revolted from him, 
ostensibly to join Seleucus, but in reality to make himself 
independent with the money—another Harpalus, but much 
cleverer than the original one. Ceraunus himself fell into dis¬ 
favour with Lysimachus and also went to Selcucus, at whose 
court the other son of Lysimachus, Alexander, put in an 
appearance. Lysimachus was now completely isolated through 
his own fault, and although he sent his daughter Arsinoe to 
be married to Ptolemy Philadelphus, it was too late for this 
to help him. Seleucus made war on him, and in the plain of 
C'oron, in Hellespontine Phrygia, Lysimachus was defeated 
and lost his life (281).^" 

Thrace and Macedonia were now at the disposal of Seleucus; 
it appears that he intended to spend the remaining years of 
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his life as ruler of Macedonia, his native country, the memory 
of which ho had revived in so many names of newly-founded 
cities in Asia. He set out for Europe, hut was murdered near 
Lysimachia by Ceraunus, and the murderer was recognized 
as king by the army, which was taken unawares (281/80). 
Ceraunus actually took possession of Thrace and Macedonia; 
in Asia Antiochus, the son of Selcucus, found more adherents. 
Philetacrus sent the corpse of Seleucus, which he had bought 
of Ceraunus, to Antiochus. Antigonus was not able to make 
Greece a base of operations for opposing Ceraunus. Pyrrhus 
might have done so, but this monarch was starting just then 
on an expedition to Italy, in response to an appeal from the 
Tarentines, and provided with ships, money and troops by 
three potentates, Ceraunus, Antiochus and Antigonus. All 
of them were glad to be rid of him."* To make his rule quite 
secure, Ceraunus induced his sister Arsinoe, in concert with 
whom he had already put Agathocles out of the way, to 
marry him. But ho took this step only in order to get her 
sons, who might have laid claim to Thrace, into his power. 
He succeeded in this and had them put to death in her 
presence (280). 

We break off here, on the eve of a catastrophe of another 
kind, for the purpose of considering tlie character of the 
period with which we are engaged from a special point of 
view. 


NOTES 

1. Proclamation of the freedom of the Greeks by Polysperchon, 
Died. 18, 56 (Dr. 2, 1, 188, 211); by Antigonus, Diod. 19,61 
(Dr. 2, 2, 11); by Ptolemy, Diod. 19, 62 (Dr. 2, 2, 15); by the 
united action of Cassander, Ptolemy, Ly.simachus and Antigonus 
in the year 311 B.C., Diod. 105. The decrees apply to rovs 
airavTas (19, 61), i.e. all Greek cities in Asia as well 
a.s Europe. "EAAip-es are the republican Greeks as opposed to 
/JacriAets, wherever they may live, cf. Polyb. 5, 90. The view 
represented by Gaebler, Erythrai 19, which interprets the words 
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as meaning only Greece proper, is in iny jmlgment unfounded, and 
Kiese agrees with me, 1, 277, n. 4. By those decisions all Hellenes 
are recognized as tXevdcpoi, d>^povpryToi, ar’rdropoi (19, 61), and 
this held good in principle up to the time of the Roman Empire. 
Of course practice was not much in accord with theory. But the 
theory also presented difficulties. Wliat was the outward and visible 
sign of a Hellenic community ? In Europe no doubt was possible, 
nor in Asia in the case of old admittedly Greek cities, such as 
Abydos, Ephesus, etc. But what about cities like Caunus, Selge, 
Soli and the like 1 When they claimed to be Hellenic themselves, 
so as to have a title to freedom, the kings .said that they were bar¬ 
barous cities and must therefore be subject to them, and in the 
end the stronger prevailed. What was the position again of those 
which were founded by kings and bore royal names as a token of 
it? In the opinion of the kings this evidently excluded them 
from the category of the legally free Hellenic cities (the cult of the 
founder was enough to insure dependence on the royal house, hence 
changes of names), while their inhabitants just as naturally laid 
claim to the same freedom as that of the old Hellenic cities. And 
as a matter of fact the passion for autonomy inherent m the Hellenes 
could not be suppressed even in these cities, and their endeavours 
were eventually so successful that at the close of the whole period 
with which we are dealing one half of the Syrian empire broke up 
into city republics (see chaps, v. and xx. and elsewhere). Besides, 
an autonomy of this kind with recognition of a monarch’s suzerainty 
is so little of a contradiction in the East, that even now Bulgaria, 
according to the Berlin Treaty of 1878, is an ‘autonomous’ tribu¬ 
tary principality under the suzerainty of the Porte. At the end 
of the second century B.c. Antiochia, Laodicea, etc. stood in much the 
same position towards the kings of Syria. It may therefore be said 
that while the old Greek cities are legally aurdvopoi and dtjtpovpijToi, 
those founded by the kings strive to be both and attain the former 
more completely than the latter. These considerations are also of 
value for estimating the legitimacy of the monarchies according to 
Greek ideas, a point which is of great importance for the history of 
the years 323-30. For the Hellenes the kings as such have no 
lawful existence at all. Within the polis the king has no place 
whatever, and outside only that which is conferred on him by 
special treaties. The idea of territorial sovereignty is, as we have 
seen above, not a Greek one. See also the correct remark of 
Pohlmann, Grundziige, p. 456. 

2. There is a good deal about Ptolemy I. in Paus. 1, 6. For 
Ptolemy, the nephew of Antigonus, who goes over to Cassander 
and then to Ptolemy of Egypt and is put to death by the latter, see 
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the inscription C. I. A. 2, 266 = Hicks 141, with his remarks. 
For the events of the years 315-312, cf. Niese, 273-292. 

3. Era of the SeleiiciJs 1st of October, 312 (01. 117, 1) Dr. 2, 
2, 51 ; Eabelon, Hois de Syrie, p. iv. The founding of the Seleucid 
power was in consequence indirectly recognized as due to Egyptian 
aid. This era first came into use with the Phoenicians. 

4. Seleucus is not mentioned at all in the peace concluded in 
311 ; Diod. 19, 105. Seleucus does not occur again in Diodorus 
till 20, 53 (307 B.c.) where he has acquired irpoo'c^dro)? ras urto 
trarpaTTCias into the bargain. But this must refer to the year 312 
and to what Diodorus has said in 19, 100. The war interrupted 
in Diod. 19, 105 is going on again in the year 310 in 20, 19. 

5. Treaty between Ptolemy and Cassander, Diod. 20, 37. 

6. Gyrene subdued by Magas in 308, Suid. Ai^/nyrpios ; Magas 
consequently reigned from 308-258. 

7. The Macedonians supported Acarnania against Aetolia, Thebes 
against the rest of Boeotia, Megalopolis against the rest of Arcadia, 
Dr. 2, 2, 103, 104. 

8. The intellectual and mor.al condition of the Greeks about 
the year 307 b.c. is described by Droysen (2, 2, 102 seij.) as follows : 
“ The masses impoverished, without morality, indifferent to the 
gods and to their mother-country, the rising generation perverted 
by the fashionable philosophers.” This is not true, neither the 
first nor the second part of it. The incorrectness of the first 
cannot be demonstrated here. Assertions of so general a charactei 
are always difficult to refute. The whole course of my narrative 
will show that Droysen’s view is a mistaken one. The second part 
(“ the rising generation ” etc.) is a definite statement and admits of 
discussion. It must be assumed that Droysen refers to the period 
before the founding of the Stoa, for as soon as the latter came into 
existence there can be no question of perversion as the characteristic 
of education. But it is not applicable before this. Wliat reason is 
there for supposing that the Academics, Peripatetics, Cynics and 
Megarians were pernicious fashionable philosophers 1 One would 
be inclined to think that there must be some weighty reason for 
the opinion, otherwise Droysen would not have made such 
assertions. But the following will show clearly that these re¬ 
marks are nothing but the expression of personal feeling. For his 
further observations are still more strange. On p. 103 he calls the 
Greece of Asia and the Islands, “ which had sunk into communal 
autonomy,” happy compared with the corrupt free Greece. But 
it is not true that the Greeks of Asia and the Islands had sunk into 
communal autonomy. Legally they were just as free as Athens, 
aiul practically almost as much so, and some of them played as 
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exalted a political part as Athens, and their worth did not suller 
thereby. We need only recall Abydos (Droysen, 2, 2, 201 and 
211) and Rhodes. If they were happier than Athens, the reason 
was not that their citizens confined themselves to communal politics, 
for they did not do so. Droysen, however, becomes quite un¬ 
intelligible, from an objective point of view, when he says that 
things were better in the West, that Sicily wa.s happy at this time 
under Agathocles, and tliat “ the wealthy Tarentum by its wise 
and well-ordered regime gives the feeling of a support to the 
smaller cities as well.” In reality the luxurious Tarentum could 
not even stand alone, much le.ss assist others ; on the contrary, it 
had to hire one Epirote or Spartan after another, and it would be 
difficult to discover a trace of Sicily’s happiness under Agathocles; 
cf. chap. vii. These statements, the groundlessness of which I 
believe I have proved, I have ventured to characterize as expressions 
of personal feeling, for the following reasons only: firstly, because 
they come from a scholar of the first rank, and secondly, because 
by so doing I can make it all the clearer that the soil from which 
they have sprung, viz. the supposed corruption of ancient Greece, 
which is really still striving after freedom, also exists only in the 
imagination. See also notes to chap. vi. 

9. Demetrius of Phalerum, for whom cf. the writings quoted 
in Hermann-Thumser, Staatsalt. § 135, as well as Sus. 1, 135- 
143, is placed on a high pedestal by Schvarez, Die Demokratie, 
Leipz. 1882, and by v. Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, p. 
184. According to the latter Demetrius introduced security and 
order, peace and prosperity, pointed out clear-sightedly the way to 
become reconciled to the existence of a purely communal independ¬ 
ence, “ was the first to assign the education of hoys to the state,” 
and made “the ephehia a state educational institution.” The last 
assertion can no longer be maintained, in the face of Arist’A^. wo A 
42 ; the ephehia was that as early as 323. According to v. Wilamo¬ 
witz, Demetrius also placed the freedom of teaching in the philo¬ 
sophical schools on a firm footing. This is not the case. An official of 
a foreign king could not put anything on a firm footing in Athens. 
Demetrius’ decrees were even less firmly established than his 
statues. He no doubt protected the freedom of teaching, but it 
was founded and maintained by the right feeling of the Athenian 
people. Just as little did he introduce peace and pro.sperity. 
They did not depend on the communal officer Demetrius, but on 
his master and the latter’s fellow-monarchs. That security and 
order prevailed under him in Athens may be the case—so far as 
he did not interfere with them himself. The reorganization of 
the dramatic competitions is also attributed to him (Koehler, 
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Athen. Mittlieil. 3, 235 ; Muller, Biihuenalterth. § 22). In point 
of fact Dciuetriug did aa first arclion preside over the Dionysia in 
309/8, and some time afterwards we meet with the agonothesia. It 
is therefore possible that this change originates with liiiu. The 
difference, however, between the two institutions is this, that the 
clwrajm is a litiirgia, and the agonothesia an office. The innovation 
was due to the fact that a sufficient number of people could not be 
found to contribute money to the festivals. But as the festivals 
had to be held in any event, the Demos itself undertook the 
choregia and appointed an agonothetes, who was a responsible 
official, to carry out the required arrangements. The measure 
resembles that which Eubulus is wrongly reproached with (vol. 
iii. p. 222) ; it is making the state pay festival-money, and that 
under very aggravating circumstances, for only the well-to-do 
cUizens had the right to vote under Demetrius. Consequently 
if this class was also relieved of the honourable duty of paying 
for the festivals, and the public treasury was saddled with the ex- 
jienditure, it was equivalent to a marked favouritism of the rich, and 
we can understand that in their delight the latter went a step 
farther and decreed 360 statues to their benefactor; the public 
treasury could pay for this too. It is true that an attempt has 
been made to represent tlie matter in a somewliat different way, 
which sets Demetrius and the wealthy classes in a better light. 
It is supposed that the agonothetes, and not tlie state, had to 
defray all the expense, and in support of this the psephisma, of tlie 
Athenians for Philippides is appealed to (C. I. A. 2. 314 = Ditt. 143), 
who is honoured in this decree for having spent a great deal ck 
t(3v ISloiv as agonothetes. According to this view no charge came 
on the public exchequer. But it is a mistaken one, cf. Ditt. 1.1. 
and Hermann-Thumser, § 121. In the first place it is not proved, 
and in the second place it is intrinsicilly an absolute impossibility, 
a fact which has not yet been pointed out. The honours paid to 
Philippides do not prove it, for he is honoured for what he spent 
of his own money, without being obliged to do it; the responsi¬ 
bility attaching to him presupposes the administration of public 
funds, to which he added money of his own. And then choregia 
of the Demos is equivalent to an obligation of the Demos to pay. 
But the view is also a practical impossibility, because a state which 
is supposed to be unable to find a dozen or half-a-dozen persons 
willing to bear the expense of the choruses, must be still less able 
to find one man every year who is prepared to pay the whole sum 
formerly contributed by a dozen or half-a-dozen. The introduction 
of the agonothesia therefore is making the ■■t.ite jiay festival-money, 
and if Demetrius introduced it, he knew perfectly well who 
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benefited by it, and tlie wealthy citizeiid knew it too. Demetrius, 
however, did try to pose as a serious statesman. He encouraged 
statistics, Ath. 6, 672, Beloch, Bevolberung, pp. 4 and 57 ; he 
appointed vii/ro,^vA.aKts and ywaiKovoixoi^ and in Sync. 273 be 
is even called rpiVos vonoOtTiji ‘AOijvamv. He wanted to be 
considered a little Solon. In particular he thouglit i>roper to 
confine the expenditure on tombs within certain limits (Cic. de 
legg. 2, 66), by which he did harm to art; cf. Berl. Bhil. Woch. 
1892, p. 448 . Huic procuratioui certum magistratum praefecerat, 
says Cicero-—consequently another official, a very characteristic 
trait of Demetrius. Not less characteristic of his mental horizon is 
that, according to Cic. de oft'. 2, GO, he Periolem vituperat, quod 
tautam peciiniam in praeclara ilia propylaea conjecerit. And at 
the same tinis he accepts the erection to himself of 360 statues! 
Spending money on this was of course quite another matter. He 
evidently had no idea of the fact, which after all was clear to 
most of the Cieeks, that the greatness of Athens cunsi.<ted of two 
things—love of freedom and love of the beautiful. It is pointed 
out tnat under his rule the Atlionians paid less attention to 
foreigners tlnin usual, but the reason simply is that Demetrius 
monopolized and absorbed all the flattery for himself. As a man 
of learning lie evidently possessed ability, and if it is true that he 
originated the foundation of the Alexandrian Museum, then he did 
a great work > hut in other respects he was more than a dubious 
character. He was fuud of three things—learning and debauchery 
for himself, and strict discipline for the poor. He was a cultivated 
man of the world, who played the saviour of society, a type of 
which we have had so many example.s in modern times.—A 
brilliant contrast to this iiumoral servant of a foreign monarch is 
presented by Lycurgus, an enthusiastic devotee of all that is 
beautiful and noble and yet a Kiglily practical republican statesman, 
who has left abiding traces of his generous activity in Athens. 
Cf. for him Durrbach, L’orateur Lycurgue, Paris, 1800, and E. 
Curtins, Die Stadtgeschichte von Atheii, Berl. 1891, pp. 213 seq. 
225 seq. 

10. Demetrius Poliorcetes comes to the Piraeus with twenty 
ship.s (Polyacn. 4 , 7, 6) like Alcihiades. He protects Demetrius, 

V. Hdl. 19-1-—-Honours paid by the Athenians to Antigonus and 
Demetrius, AYiicbsmutli, Stadt Atheii, 1, C12, 613.—A brief account 
of the Pliyl.ie in Heriuann-l’humser, Ij 135. 

11. Demetrius sends 1200 suits of .armour to Athens, Dr. 2, 2, 
135. The sairie writer conjectures (141) that the rulers of Paphla- 
goiiia, I’oiitiis niid Atropali uo aDo took tlie title of kiiig.s at this 
lane. Si_i. .d.v) ilic icmaik- on the.^o couutries. The kingdom of 
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Aiitigonus anil Denu-trins Ji.stin,;;uisliable on coins, Head, H. N. 201, 
202. Tlie tetiadracliiii witli the slandiiii; or sitting' J’osiddon on 
the reverse is reiiiarkahle. A copy of the Xike of Saiiiothrace, 
now in the Louvre, i.s found on the gold and silver coins of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, Head, H. N. 202, fig. 143. See hclow, cliaj). xxi.—For 
the attack on Egypt, Niese, 1, 322-324. 

12 . The siege' of Khodes, Diod. 20, 81-87 (305) ; 91-100 (304); 
Dr. 2, 2, 153-174 ; Kie.se, 1, 333, note 1 ; Torr, Khodes in Ancient 
Times, Caiiib. 1855, pp. 54-58. Plan of Rhodes, Kiepert, Hellas, 
Plate VIII. Map of the island, Kiepert, Westl. Kleinasien, XIV. ; 
see also below, chaji. x.xii. note 1. 

13. The honours paid by the Rhodians to Ptolemy are also 
instructive as to the value and meaning of such tributes in general, 
and enalde us to form a correct appreciation of the conduct of the 
Athenians in similar eases. And this is important, because the 
latter are generally .-.everely reproached from a moral point of view 
with the homage wliich they rendered to foreigners. The Rhodians, 
however, were as far removed from de,generation as it is jio.ssible 
for men to be ; this is proved by the defence they made in 306 
and 304. It was consequently an act of international courtesy, 
which testifie.s to the corruption of the Greek religion, but not to 
want of love of freedom, when a foreign potentate was treated as a 
god ; and the same thing may be said of the Athenians when they 
made gods of Demetrius and Antigonus. The erection of hundreds 
of statues in honour of a fellow-citizen was mucli worse. It must 
not be overlooked that the same principle is observed in our own 
day also, viz. that courtesy to a foreigner must be exaggerated. 
Foreigners receive orders for services which are taken no notice of 
in the case of natives of the country. Since tlie time of Lysander 
the ratsing of a foreigner to the rank of a god was an international 
civility. Tit. Quiiictius Flaminius also had temples built to him 
in Greece (Moinms. Staatsr. 2, 717). See also the next note and 
chap, iii., chap. vi. note ], and chap. xiii. note 3.—That more is 
conceded to foreigners than natives in Greece even in our own day, 
is shown by a remark of Mabalfy’s in Problems in Gieek History, 
p. 80 : “Even in the pre.sent day Greeks have often told me that 
they would not for a moment endure a Greek as king, because they 
all feel equal, and could not tolerate that any one among them 
should receive such honour and profit.” The same apjdies to the 
appointment of foreigners as arbitrators in their internal allairs, so 
popular among the Greeks in antiquity, of whicli later on. Cf. 
Aeni. Beurlier, De divinis honoribus quos accep. Ale.x. et succ. ejus, 
Pari.s, 1890. 

14. DemcU'ill.s TUI’S XtKi'lill'toi's' tis Tijl' UKiiuTToXn' jiiTiiii-iiriis 
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Ti/iuiv UToOeuiv iTV)(e Trapa rots ev TraOovo'iv, Diod. 20, 102. The 
Sicyoniana honour Attains in the same way, Polyb. 18 (17) 16. Von 
Wilamowitz rightly remarks (Ant. v. Kar. 190) that the end of the 
four years’ war in the document of Laches for Demochares pre¬ 
served by p3.-Plut. )3ioi Tiup SiKa p^jr. ought to be placed before 
300, which was accepted by Clinton but contested by Druyseu. 
See Ladek, Ueber die Echtheit zweier Urk. in p.s.-Plut. /Slot, etc., 
Wiener Studien, 1891, who puts the war in 30G-302 ; Henuauu- 
Thumser, § 135; and Niese, 1, 333, note 1. See, however, Stscha- 
karew, in the Phil. Woch. 1891, 148. 

15. For Synnada - Tschifut (Cassaba) see notes to chap. xiii. 
Ipsus was near the more modern Julia, now Tchai, Kiepert, Westl. 
Kleina.sien, IX, or Sakli, according to Ramsay (A. JL 434), in the dis¬ 
trict where the roads leading from the interior of Asia to Asia llinor 
meet, the old northern king’s road and the southern caiavan road. 
Antigonus evidently wanted to prevent a concentration of forces, 
which might come by both these routes, but ho did not succeed in 
doing so.—For the importance of this ]dain, see Rndet, Lydie, p. 
37. Seleucus must have come from the north-east and have joined 
Lysimachus to the north of Antigonus’ po.sition.—For the arrange¬ 
ments made after the victory by Ca.ssuudor, Lysimaohus and 
Seleucus, especially as regards Syria, see Polyb. 5, (>7. If Seleucus 
gut the lion’s share, we must not forget that he had contributed a 
great deal to the result; that instead of attacking Syria, he made 
the long march from Babylon through Cappadocia and Phrygia, in 
order to fight on the ground chosen by Lysimaclius and Antigonus, 
was undoubtedly a very cun.siderable piece of generalship. 

16. Cilicia and perhaps Lycia and Caria conipioied by Deme¬ 
trius, see V. Wil. 198.—Other events of thi.s period explained by the 
inscription, Hicks, 151, and C. I. A. 2, 197, and Hicks, 153.— 
Kyiiula is Anazarba (-os) accordin,:; to Suidas and Malalu-s, according 
to Strabo 14, 672 a fortress above Anchiale near Tarsus ; cf. Dr. 

2, 1, 194, and the article Anazarba in Pauly, 1, 1, 169. In this 
valley of Cilicia there are many isolated summits suitalde for the 
construction of strongholds. 

17. For Demochares and Lachares, see chap. iii.—Peace between 
Athens and Demetrius in the spring of 294, v. Wil. 237. 

18. Pirates from Antium sent back to the Romans, Str. 5, 232 ; 
Xiese, 1, 371. 

19. Demetrius’ preparations in Southern Thessaly and the 
expedition which is to start from there recall Minyan traditions, 

V. WII. 203. 

20. Mediation of Crates, v. Wil. 207, 2ii8. It seems that the 
Piraeus still remained in the liamls of Di mclrius. Ainloleoii of 
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Paeonia ami Spartocua of Bosponis had supported Athena, Hicka, 
157, V. AV'il. 206. See for these events Hermanii-Thumser, 135, 
where all the references are given. 

21 . The march of Demetrius into the interior of A.sia Minor 
rai.aes many questions not yet considered by modern writers. Even 
Droysen has only repeated Plutarch’s story in an effective way, with¬ 
out explaining some striking statements of his. M'hen Plutarch 
for instance says (Dem. 47): diriyyer oirfcrw toi’s AtKa-ofs, an<l 
this backward move brings him to Tarsus, the question arises : 
where was Demetrius before this, 2 >erh.aps already in the ]ilaina of 
Cilicia ? Droysen has not gone into this point in hi.a sketch of 
the campaign. But one main question is: where diil Demetrius 
actually want to go? Did he really want to make for Armenia? 
And why did he not get there ? According to Dr. 2, 2, 305, he 
was driven out of his route again.st his will, and that is also j'retty 
much the view of Plutarch, who .says expre.«.s]y that his soldiers 
did not want to inarch to Armenia. It might be conjectured, 
however, that Demetrius intended from the l)eginning to go to 
Cilicia. There his fleet could bring him as.sistanco from Greece, 
and he could perhaps recover the country from his son-in-law. If 
he had this intention, he was of course bound to conceal it, to avoid 
exciting suspicion, and to act as if he were being taken to Cilicia 
against his will. On the other hand, it is not impossible tliat he 
really had intended to go to Armenia and Media. Tlie eiiterjirise 
was not so foolhardy as it otherwise must have appeared, for 
a reason which has hitherto not been taken into consideration. 
Demetrius had saved the life of Mithridates, who became king of 
Pontus with the surname of Ktistes, and was no doubt already very 
powerful in those regions. The road to Armenia and Media led 
by Comana, the capital of Pontus. If Demetrius wanted to try his 
luck in Armenia and Media, it could only be done with the assist¬ 
ance of Mithridates, and Demetrius must in carrying out such a 
jilan have counted with or without reason on the sujiport of his 
old friend. It may be that Demetrius was forced to retrace his 
steps owing to the aversion of his soldiers to enter on such a far- 
seeming undertaking ; hut it is also possible that he heard on the 
way, perhaps even not till he got to Cappailocia, that Mithridates 
could not or would not help him, and that he therefore went 
to Cilicia, It is quite uncertain how far he got ; Plutarch says 
nothing definite about the whole march from the Lyciis (which 
Lycus is meant ?). I have referred to all this as a proof that even 
after Droysen this or that particular point in the history of the 
Diadochi can be di.scussed in detail. But this would be the work 
of a specialist. Seleucus’ iTrwoTpotfxtov was in Apamea. That is 
VOL. IV 
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why Demetriu.s was at liume there ; he could iide tlii-re as uiiicli 
as he liked ; this point too ha.s not yet hecn noticed.—Uiicert.iiuty 
of the chi'onolojjy, I)r. 2, 2, 310. 

22. Battle n-fpl Kopov veSiov, Porph. Eust. Seh. 1, 2.33. The 
site does not seem to have been yet ascertaineil. As according to 
App. Syr. 64, this war was Trepi ‘Ppvyiai' ri'p’ iif 'EXXi^o'— optoi, it 
must have been somewhere there. Philetaerus, Str. 13, 623 ; for 
Pergannim, see chaps, v., xiii. and x.\i. 

23. Antigonu.s was allied with the Aetoliams. Arens of Sparta 
marched against them suddenly in 280, but had to retieat. What 
political comjilications were at the bottom of this, we do not know : 
Pdhlmann acutely conjectures that Egypt incited the .Spartans ; 
see chap. xii. note 7. 



CHAPTEE III 


THE LEADING FIGURES OF THE AGE 

The pcriml from 323-280 is one of great confusion, in 
the sorely-tried and expiring empire splits up into sej)aratc 
states, the most important of which are Greek in character. 
Greek culture now takes the lead in many of the countries 
conquered by Alexander. But the spread of Hellenic civiliza¬ 
tion is not the main chui'actcristic of the forty yeans, the hi.s- 
tory of which we have narrated as briefly as possible; it is 
rather the predominance of the individual, which is seldom of 
such great importance in .ancient history .as in this epoch. 
Everything in this period alw.ays turns exchisively on the 
desires, the will, the advantage, of individuals; the wi,shes and 
the advantage of the nations are sometimes taken into con¬ 
sideration incidentally, but as a rule are entirely disregarded. 
The heroes of the age are rulers; the people plays a very 
insignificant part; only in Greece proper and in Asia Minor 
does it try to assert itself, and rarely with success, on one 
occasion it is true in really brilliant fashion (Ehodes). The 
people had by no means degenerated, as many writers suppose.^ 
The individuals who came to the front may be designated 
in a certain sense as ‘self-made’ men. They attained to 
the position which they occupied, not by their birth, but by 
their own abilities. But we must not consider this rise to 
undreamt-of elevations in a wrong light. The Diadochi have 
been compared with the marshals of Usapoleon I. There is an 
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element of truth in this, but the essential distinctions must 
not be lost sight of. Napoleon was a panen u; among his 
ablest marshals were sons of an innkeeper, of a servant and 
of a stable-man. Alexander was a legitimate monarch, and 
most of his generals belonged to the. nobility of the country. 
But what they became after the death of their leader they 
owed to themselves, and they had all the more difficulty in 
maintaining their position, because they were never united. 
It was a regular struggle for existence, in which only a strong 
type of character holds its own. One prominent quality 
they all of course had—personal courage. Two famous kings, 
Antigonus and Lysimachus, fell in battle, both of them at an 
advanced age, which proves how vigorous the men of those 
days were. But one highly characteristic trait of them is that 
religion had no influence on their mode of life. This was 
owing to the Greek religion itself, which on the one hand 
reposed on ceremonies, and in the second place was an affair 
of State. As it consisted of externa] actions, it had no direct 
influence on the morality of the individual; as it was an affair 
of State, the monarchs could make use of it for their own 
advantage without materially changing its character. It was 
not until 300 years after the events related by us that the 
need of a better religion made itself felt, owing to the evil 
consequences of the e,xisting one. Even at that early stage 
the Greeks had themselves destroyed the moral value of their 
religion by ranking living individuals among the gods. 

Keligion therefore, as it existed then, did not contribute 
to the improvement of manners. It only intensified the selfish¬ 
ness of the rulers, who resorted to signs and dreams to establish 
their descent from the gods or to better attain their ends. 
Practices of this kind served their purpose, for the people 
still retained belief. Thus Seleucus tried to prove his divine 
origin, and Eumenes, less egoistically, his divine mission. 
When the generals and kings who succeeded Alexander acted 
in a humane and proper manner, they did so from personal 
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niotives or philosophical conviction; and we must not be 
less grateful to them, for the times were so favourable to 
the success of desperate undertakings, that some strength of 
character was required not to consider the advantage of the 
moment as the sole standard of action. 

The influential personages are almost all Macedonians by 
descent; consequently the element of violence predominates. 
But they have Greek culture, which was not lacking even to 
the comrades-in-arms of King Philip. Hence the appearance 
of certain forms which they invaiiably observe in their oiit- 
wanl conduct. Some of these forms arise at this very time 
and are due to Greek education, as, for instance, great polite¬ 
ness in intercourse between sovereigns, such as rerqjiieared 
later in the West. This is compatible with barbarou.sness 
below the surface, in which respect many potentates of this 
time are not much better than the Merovingian Fivinks. The 
age of the Italian Kenaissance, however, jrresents greater 
points of similarity; there too we find a veneer of culture 
over the most unfeeling egoism. 

One indication of the enhanced importance of the in¬ 
dividual is the prominence of women, who play a con.siderable 
part precisely in the period now under our consideration. 
This too recalls the Renaissance. 

In the following remarks we give a sketch of the leading 
figures among the Hiadochi, the immediate successors of 
Alexander, adding a few of the Epigoni, who succeeded the 
Diadochi, as well as some representatives of the republics and 
some remarkable women." 

We pass over Perdiccas,® whose independent action was of 
too brief duration and who, by nature a modest and capable 
man, proved unequal to the task of governing the whole 
empire, as well as the generally esteemed and jircmaturely 
deceased Craterus, and begin with Antipateh.'* He was 
the oldest of the Diadochi. He was eighty years of age when 
he died, in the year 319, consequently sixty-three years old 
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when Alexander started for Asia, nearly forty when PhiliiJ 
ascended the throne, and fifteen years older than Philip. 
He was a Macedonian of the old type, who would have 
nothing to do either with Greek refinement or with a policy 
of general conquest, a man who evidently cared a great deal 
for Macedonia but not the slightest for Asia. Antipater was 
opposed to exaggeration of every kind, and this prosaic 
temperament of his brought him into constant conflict with 
the eccentric Olympias when he had to rule in Europe during 
Alexander’s campaign in Asia. He was cruel in his punish¬ 
ment of the enemies of his state, as was shown by the treat¬ 
ment of the Athenian patriots after the Lamian War. Self- 
seeking, on his own account or for his family, he was not, or 
he would not have appointed the aged Polysperchon to succeed 
him as regent instead of his son Cassander. 

The next in point of age was An'TIGOXUS,^ son of a certain 
Philip, and born in 385. He too was consequently older than 
Philip, of the same age as Demosthenes. He began his great 
career comparatively late, for he was appointed governor of 
Phrygia by Alexander, a province of great importance owing 
to its jjosition on the west of the central desert of Asia Minor, 
and as starting-point of the two routes to the East (see 
chap, iv.), and ho remained in this important but by no means 
brilliant post up to the death of the king, without taking any 
considerable part in his campaigns. Not till after the death 
of Alexander, when he was sixty-two years of age, did he 
come into the front rank. He was of lofty stature, but one- 
eyed, and therefore called Monophthalmos and also Cyclops. 
Antigonus was a circumspect methodical man who amassed 
money. It was said that he had a yearly income of 11,000 
talents and treasure amounting to 35,000. He was witty, and 
many good sayings of his are recorded. He was also affable, 
but would not stand any jokes about his one eye ; the sophist 
Theocritus of Chios paid for one with his life. Antigonus seems 
to have been greater as an organizer than as a general. He got 
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the bettor of Eumenes more by stratagem than by fighting; 
against Egypt ho did nothing at all, and we may assume that 
he was only conquered by Lysimachus and Seleucus because 
he neglected to attack them with energy separately. His 
relations with his son Demetrius, in whom he had absolute con¬ 
fidence, were very striking. His mental calm, even when there 
was no reason for it, and his trust in his son were shown at 
the battle of Ipsus. The enemy were pressing round him on 
all sides. “ They arc aiming at you. King,” said his attendants. 
“AVho else would it be?” he replied; “my son will come 
and save me.” In this assurance he fought and fell. He 
left a good name in Phrygia. A peasant was digging in 
his field after his death and on being asked : “What are you 
doing there ? ” replied : “ I am trying to find Antigonus.” 

Next to him in age comes Ptolemy, son of Arsinoo and 
Lagos, a man of low rank.® Yet it was said that his real 
father was King Philip, which is not probable owing to the 
dates. He was born in 367, was very brave, energetic, reliable, 
and devoted to Alexander. It was he who took Bessus 
prisoner. He showed his great shrewdness by correctly 
appreciating the importance of Egypt and taking possession of 
this province immediately after the king’s death and never 
aspiring to the sovereignty of the whole empire. As ruler 
of Egypt also he proved his courage and judgment in the 
defence of the country against Perdiccas and subsequently 
against Antigonus and Demetrius. He was so well educated 
that he was able to come forward as a writer himself; his 
history of Alexander the Great was generally appreciated. 
He displayed great self-denial in abdicating in favour of 
Philadelphus. He died two years afterwards, in 283 B.C., at 
the age of eighty-three. His dynasty lasted the longest of all 
the dynasties of Alexander’s successors, nearly 300 years, 
which is due exclusively to its founder, who knew how to 
select the form of government best suited to the peculiai 
condition of the country. 
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Lysuiaciius, a son of Agathocles, a native of Thessaly, was 
bom in 361.' He had been one of the body-guard (adjutaiits- 
general) of the king, and was a brave man and skilful general. 
He showed his good generalship by contriving to avoid a 
decisive encounter in the war with Antigonus, rvho was 
superior to him in numbers, and by not delivering battle till 
Seleucus had arrived. He had acquired a fine kingdom, which 
included Thrace and part of Asia Minor, and had scraped 
together a good deal of money, for which he was laughed at 
as Gazophylax. He, like Antigonus and Seleucus, recognized 
the importance of the policy of founding cities ; he founded 
Lysimachia on the Hellespont, and rebuilt Smyrna. The 
money-grubbing Lysimachus bad the satisfaction of seeing his 
types of coins imitated for a long time by the Greek cities in 
Anterior Asia. With advancing years, however, he gave proof 
of a narrow-mindedness, and in fact baseness, of disposition, 
which no doubt had been formerly kept more under control, 
and by these faults he contributed most to his own ruin. He 
sent Pyrrhus a letter composed by himself but purporting to 
be written by Ptolemy, to mislead him; he offered Seleucus 
2000 talents if he would kill Demetrius—so little did he know 
the character of his old comrade. He gave credence to 
Ceraunus’ calumnies and put his able son Agathocles to death; 
he murdered his son-in-law Antipater to obtain possession of 
Macedonia, and at last committed so many discreditable actions 
that all his adherents deserted him and after his death, which 
he met bravely in the battlefield, the only creature that took 
any notice of his corpse was his dog. 

Seleucus was bornabout 353, and was the son of Laodiceand 
the general Antiochus, or, as flatterers maintained, of Apollo.^ 
Seleucus had groat physical strength; he is said to have once 
thrown down a wild bull in presence of Alexander. He became 
chiliarch through the influence of Perdiccas, but nevertheless 
took part in the latter’s assassination. He was prudent and per¬ 
severing, and was considered the best of Alexander’s generals. 
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He was an admirable administrator. He founded many cities, 
but also encouraged agriculture and horse-breeding, paid special 
attention to trade and patronized art. His good nature is proved 
by the story of the illness of Antiochus, to which we shall refer 
shortly, the humanity and nobility of his disposition by his 
wish after the victory over Lysimachus to be allowed to 
end his days in his dearly-loved Macedonian home. That 
he was not more on his guard against Ceraunus shows that 
his mind was on a far higher level than that of this despicable 
individual. 

The only Greek whom we have to mention here is Eumenes. 
He was a native of Cardia and born about 361. He had had 
an influential yet not a brilliant position under Alexander 
(vol. iii. p. 379), but was not regarded as an able soldier at 
that time. This quality did not reveal itself until after the 
death of the king. He then proved himself a good soldier, a 
prudent general and a skilful diplomatist. He knew how to 
turn to account and influence the feelings of the soldiers; this 
is shown by his erection of Alexander’s tent. Antigonus was 
only able to vanquish him by treachery. By making the 
defence of the unity of the empire and of the royal house his 
aim he courted ruin. If he had listened to the proposals of 
others, who wished to get him on their side, he would in all 
probability have escaped with his life. Eumenes was morally 
on a level with the best Macedonians, with a Seleucus, a 
Ptolemy, an Antigonus, and both as general and statesman at 
all events on a par with the two last, and even superior to 
Antigonus. In that turbulent age he was in every way a 
credit to the Greek nation. His misfortune as opposed to 
the other generals consisted in the fact that his nation was no 
support to him, whereas they enlisted adherents in all quarters 
by simply appealing to their Macedonian descent. The last 
great purely Greek general in Asia proved by his adherence to 
a cause which was already half lost and by his sacrifice of him¬ 
self to it, that idealism and loyalty had not dejiarted from the 
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Greeks, less at all events than from the Macedonians. In 
vie^v of the prevailing prejudice against the Greek character 
it is of importance to draw attention to this. 

The transition from the Diadochi to the Epigoni is formed 
by Cassander, the son of Antipater.^ Ho was born about 
354, and was consequently of the same age as Seleucus. Of a 
hard and obstinate disposition, he had been badly treated by 
Alexander when he came to Asia and behaved in an unseemly 
way at the close of the latter’s reign, and he therefore during 
his whole life cherished a feeling of violent resentment against 
the king, a feeling which he vented all the more readily on 
the latter’s family because Olympias and Antipater had always 
been on bad terms with one another and Oltmpias perse¬ 
cuted Cassander’s family in a frantic way. This was why ho 
put Olympias to death, as well as young Alexander and the 
latter’s mother Roxana, and incited Polysperchon to murder 
the remaining son of Alexander, Heracles. He died of con¬ 
sumption in 297. Of his sons the eldest inherited his weakly 
frame; in the case of the others, Antipatei’’s cool calculation, 
which had become extreme severity in Ca.ssander, developed 
into low cruelty. The eldest son Philip died after a reign of 
only four months ; of the other two Antipatcr killed his own 
mother and was murdered by order of his father-in-law 
Lysimachus; finally Alexander wanted to assassinate Demetrius 
and was cut down by the latter’s orders. This was the end 
of the house of Antipater, a house the disappearance of which 
was no loss to Macedonia. 

Just as Cassander is an intensified but deteriorated Anti¬ 
pater, so is Demetrius an intensified Antigonus, but with 
this difference, that he inherited hardly any of Antigonus’ 
egoism and many of his good qualities.^® He was a handsome 
man, grand in his plans, chivalrous in his conduct to his 
enemies (Ptolemy), self-sacrificing and thoughtful in that to 
his friends (Mithridates), very dissolute, but in his good days 
only when there was no serious business on hand. He had a 
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decided taste for the theatrical, both in his personal demeanour 
and in his military jircparations. In a siege the main jJoiut for 
him was a display of power on a grand scale ; he was capable 
of consoling himself for the failure of the siege of Ehodes by 
the thought that such a siege had nev'cr taken place before. 
This was why he presented the Ehodians with the Helepolis, 
the mere name of which was a triumph for the besieged. Ho 
was rightly called Poliorcetes. He was as little of a good 
general in reality as his father. With advancing years his 
faults increased ; his unstabicness developed into incapacity 
to rule a country quietly. When he was king of Macedonia, 
ho wanted to enjoy the splendour of the exalted position with¬ 
out discharging the prosaic duties of a ruler : he threw the 
petitions into the water. But he was so good-natured that 
afterwards the reproaches of an old woman made him do his 
best to govern for a time. In many respects ho was an 
imitator of Ale.xander, in his love of Athens, for instance, 
which he visited again and again, not, it is true, for the 
sole purpose of intellectual enjoyment. From the booty at 
Salamis ho sent suits of armour to Athens, as Alexander had 
done from the Granicus. It might be said that he was really 
more of an Alcibiadcs than an Alexander. At all events his 
landing at the Piraeus and his private life more recalled the 
former. True, he was not such an able politician as Alci- 
biades, but far more high-minded and good-natured. He did 
not make merry over the world like Alcibiades; on the con¬ 
trary, he let it get the better of him, and this was his ruin. 
It is not impossible that the conduct of the Athenians towards 
him seemed to him a sad piece of ingratitude. He was a 
model son and father, and that was no small thing in that 
self-seeking age. Born in 337, he died in 284, at the age of 
fifty-three only. For some period of time he was master of 
the sea and ruler of pirates ; when he had to submit, he led 
the life of a robber-chief in the country. In him the indi¬ 
viduality so marked in those days reached its culminating 
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point, and he wrought his own destruction precisely by not 
being such a deliberate egoist as all his rivals. The times 
eventually became so serious that aimless genius could not 
lead to anything. He is the knight-errant of the age, a fit 
subject for an epic in the style of Ariosto, which the Greeks 
have never had. He might be described as a grown-up 
child. 

The son of Ptolemy I., who succeeded his father, we shall 
refer to presently. He is a man who, like Antiochus, the son 
of Seleucus, who will also not be discussed till later on, was not 
so much adapted for fighting as for the peaceful government 
of an inherited country; he is an Epigonus in another and 
perhaps more correct sense. Among the Epigoni, however, 
in a literal sense, i.e. the sons of the Diadochi, who continued 
their fathers’ work with less originality and vigour, may be 
classed Ptolemy Ceraunus.” His father deprived him of 
the succession with a true appreciation of his character. 
Ceraunus does not appear in history until he leaves Egypt. 
At that time he must have been at least thirty years old. 
What kind of man he was is revealed by his actions. He 
escapes to Lysimachus, whose wife is his own sister Arsinoe, 
forms a connection with her in order to kill the king’s son, 
and kills him, then he flies to Seleucus and assassinates him, 
makes himself master of Thrace and Macedonia, marries the 
above-mentioned Arsinoe, and jmts to death her children in her 
presence, because they are the lawful heirs of Thrace. That 
he was slain in the incursion of the Galli in the year 279 
shows that this invasion was after all good for something. 
What crimes must this miscreant not have already committed 
in Egypt to make his father, who must have recognized in 
him at all events one hereditary quality, that of cool reflection, 
decide to comply with the entreaties of the mother of Phil- 
adelphus and disinherit Ceraunus ! 

Of Polysperchon we know too little to give a sketch of his 
character; Pyrrhus must be dealt with later on. 
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Of republican statesmen we can only enumerate Athenians. 
Demosthene.s and Phocion do not belong to this category ; only 
the close of their careers extends into this epoch. The same 
remark applies to Hyperides. Demadcs no doubt does not 
come to the front until after the battle of Chaeronca ; but he 
too soon vanishes from the scene after an inglorious life. 
Demochaees, a nephew of Demosthenes, is not altogether 
unassailable ; his fame has been preserved b}" his son Laches 
in an eulogistic motion which is still extant. In it is pointed 
out that he served only the republic, but at the same time, 
naively enough, that he contrived to obtain money for Athens 
from Macedonian kings. Polybius defends him against abuse 
by Timaeus ; but this does not prove, as is generally assumed, 
that Polybius know anything positive to his credit. 

The censure bestowed on Lachares, who made himself 
tyrant of Athens during the war of the Athenians against 
Demetrius, is, it would seem, not altogether deserved. True, he 
is said to have stolen the State treasure. On the other hand, 
his maintenance of strict discipline in the besieged city, and 
contenting himself with moderate rations during the scarcity, 
is only a credit to him. 

Demetrius of Phalerum was no statesman at all; he 
was a scholar and a man of the world, who as governor of 
Athens for a time proved his talents in the department of 
administration. 

Among the women those of the royal house deserve 
the first place. At their head is the demoniacal figure of 
Olympias. What must have been the experiences of this 
queen from her youth up ! After neglect by her husband 
came the unparalleled career of her son, but even this brought 
no real pleasure to Olympias; she wanted to rule in Mace¬ 
donia, and Antipater would not allow it. Then with 
Alexander’s premature death all the joy of her life was gone. 
She withdrew to her native Epirus, which she left once more 
to perpetrate horrors in Macedonia and to meet with an 
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equally liorniilo doatli. She is a woman before whom all 
criticism is speechless. 

Just as energetic as 01}'mpias were Cynaxe and Eueydice, 
of whom enough has been said in chap. i. Cynane was a 
virago; on one occasion in a war with Illyria she had slain 
the queen of that country, who was also taking part in the 
engagement, with her own hand. It was difficult for Alcetas, 
the brother of Perdiccas, to find Macedonians to kill the 
daughter of Philip. Of a similar character was her daughter 
Eurydice, who used her connection with the imbecile king to 
gain political influence, 

Thessaloxice, (laughter of Philip by a native of Pherae, 
became the wife of Cassander, who wished to secure more 
resjieot from the Macedonians by this alliance. He named 
the city formerly called Therma, the modern Salonica, after 
her. She went through all the stormy scenes of the 
turbulent party fights, to be murdered at last, about 29.5 B,c., 
by her own son Antipater, who resented her preference of his 
brother Alexander. 

At an earlier date, in the year 308, another daughter of 
Philip, Cleopatr.v, daughter of Olympias, had perished. She 
cannot have inherited much of her mother’s savage nature, 
for on becoming widow of her uncle Alexander of E 2 )irus 
and being unable to gratify her wish to marr}- Lconnatus or 
Perdiccas, on account of their premature death, and unwilling 
to take Cassander or Lvsiinachus, who courted her hand, 
she lived a quiet life in Sardc.s. Then she conceived the ill- 
inspired idea of marrying Ptolemy, and Antigonus put her to 
death in the manner above described. 

Nothing more need be said of Eoxana than has already 
been stated. 

A human interest is awakened by Phila, the .daughter of 
Antipater, who married first Craterus and then Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. She forgave her brilliant husband his numerous 
infidelities and put an end to her own life when she thought 
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there ivas no liopo of his rctrievinj; liio position. This iv.as in 
288. Demetrius’ si)lciiiliil nuptijils in Miletus in the following 
year with Phila’s niece, Ptolemais, daughter of Ptolemy and 
Eurydice, a few months before he set out on hi.s la.st adven¬ 
turous campaign in Asia Minor, are characteristic of the ago 
and the man. Phila’s son by Demetrius was the prudent 
and capable Antigonus Gonatas ; her son by Craterus appears 
to have been the historian Craterus. 

Arsixoe, the daughter of Ptolemy I., must have boon an 
intriguing clever woman ; as wife of Lysimachus she put to 
death her step-son Ag,athocle.s in concert with her step-brother 
Ceraunus, and committed the folly of marrying Ccraunus, 
which the latter repaid by murdering her children. Up to 
that time she had only shown her taste for intrigue; her 
prudence she displayed in the later yc.ars of her life. She 
went to Egypt, where she became the wife of her full brother, 
Ptolemy II., whom, as it appears, she completely controlled. 
She belongs mainly to the following period. 

Cratesipoli.s, the wife of Alexamler, son of Polysjierchon, 
was a regular virago; when her husband was murdered in 
314, and the city of Sicyon which was subject to him revolted, 
she defeated the Sicyonians in person at the head of her 
soldiers and had thirty of them crucified. She then governeil 
Sicyon until she handed it over to Ptolemy of Egypt. After 
that she lived in Patrae. At a meeting which she once h.ad with 
Demetrius, the latter ivas very nearly being taken prisoner. 

Amastkis was a respectable Persian lady, a niece of King 
Darius, who married Craterus at the great marriage festival 
of the soldiers. Subsequently Craterus made her over to 
Dionysius of Heraclea, who gained such prestige by this 
alliance, that, although he only ruled over a small terri¬ 
tory, he was able to take the title of king instead of tyrant. 
After the death of Dionysius the elderly Amastris married 
Lysimachus, who is supposed to have thought very highly of 
her. This of course did not prevent him from sending her away 
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in order to contract a seemingly more advantageous alliance— 
with Arsinoe—and she returned to Heraclea, where her two 
sons, Clearchus and Oxathres, murdered her. For this they 
were killed by Lysimachus. As in her quality of a Persian 
lady of rank she had not been bred to independence—Eoxana, 
who had grown up in her father’s mountain stronghold in the 
wilds of Bactria, had a much better idea of helping herself, 
and showed it by murdering another wife of Alexander—we 
can understand that she submitted cheerfully to her double 
dismissal. 

If we try to deduce from the foregoing some general 
considerations for an estimate of that age, one main point is 
that it presents glaring contrasts in close proximity, a great 
deal of shadow, but yet a certain amount of light. The 
shadows are painfully prominent. In particular no regard 
whatever was paid to human life, i.e. the life of others, where 
personal advantage was in question. If the best specimens 
behaved in this way, what is to be said of the bad ones? 
That Antigonus put to death the captive Eumenes after some 
hesitation, may be excused as a political necessity; the 
murder of Cleopatra in Sardes was not so urgently required. 
Ptolemy forced Prince Nicocles of Paphos and Ptolemy, the 
nephew of Antigonus, to put an end to their own lives, 
because he suspected both of them of wshing to revolt from 
him; Seleucus himself took part in the murder of Perdicca.s. 
Apollodorus of Cassandria presented an example of a cruel 
tyranny. The conduct of the Argyraspidae, who betrayed 
Eumenes in order not to lose their personal comforts, may 
serve as an instance of treachery. The worst feature, 
however, is that the relations between parents and children 
are often so sad. Lysimachus puts to death his son 
Agathocles, Clearchus and Oxathres of Heraclea murder 
their mother Amastris, King Antipater of Macedonia his 
mother Thessalonice. A brilliant contrast to this is pre¬ 
sented by the relations which prevailed in the family of 
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Antigoniis. I’eifect accnril existed betiveen Antigomis and 
Demetrius ; the father trusted implicitly to his sou. In the 
battle near Ipsus, even a few moments before his death, ho 
fully believed that Demetrius would hew him out of the 
enemy. Demetriu.s was always ready to begin and break off 
undertakings at his father’s orders without consulting his own 
interest or even u.sing his own judgment. Mutu.al tru.st also 
prevailed in the relations between Seleucus and bi.s son 
Antiochus. 'rhere is the well-known .story, which it i.s true 
sounds rather mj’thical, how Antiochus fell very ill, and bow 
when the pby.sician Erasistratus discovered or asserted that 
his malady was caused solely by a suppres.scd pas.sion for his 
young stepmother Stratonice, (laughter of l)cmetriii.s and 
Phila, and informed Seleucus of it, the latter made her over 
to his son, at the same time ceding to him the government of 
the eastern province of the empire.” In the snbscr|ucnt 
career of tho dynasties of Macedonia, Syria and Egypt such 
examples of united family life become rarer and rarer, and 
the reverse more frequent. Absolutism produces it.s evil 
effects here too, and in the end all the.^o dynastie.s, as well as 
those of Bithynia, Capjjadocia and Pontu.s, richly deserved 
their fate by their unbounded selfishness and immorality. 
The sovereigns of Pergamum, who were more Greek in origin, 
were the only rulers who behaved more satisfactorily. 

A pleasant trait in the hi.story of the ago is the courtesy 
with which the better specimens among the rulers treated 
their opponents. The example had been .set by Philij) in his 
conduct towards Athens, and still more by Alexander; of their 
successors, Ptolemy and Demetrius continued it worthil}', the 
latter following in his father’s footsteps. After tho battle at 
Gaza, in 312, Ptolemy sent back his captured friends, servants 
and baggage to Demetrius, with congratulations on tho valour 
displaj'ed by the }'oung general. After his victory at Myus, 
in the .same year, Demetrius retunied Ptolemy’,s courte.sy m 
a similar way, by' sending back the general Killes, whom he 

VOt. IV G 
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had taken prisoner, to the ruler of Egypt. At the siege 
of Ehodes too both sides showed the greatest consideration, 
the Ehodians by not pulling down the statues of Antigonus 
and Demetrius, which were in their city, and Demetrius 
by making the Ehodians a present of the Helepolis with 
his compliments. Demetrius’ consideration for the painter 
Protogenes, who was living in a suburb of Ehodes, on whose 
account he is said to have refrained from burning down this 
suburb, a proceeding which would have been advantageous for 
the besiegers, is another instance of this. 

As regards marriages, the example of Philip is followed: 
the rulers contract as many alliances as they like. The sole 
difference is this, that while Philip consulted only his own 
inclination, with Alexander’s successors political considera¬ 
tions come into play. At one time the advantage is a con¬ 
nection with the royal house, at another with the families of 
the other Diadochi. The marriages are the outward sign of 
the terms of friendship between the princes. Hence they 
last only just as long as those terms, and princesses change 
their husbands and their residences very rapidly, being lucky 
if they are only sent away and not put to death. With 
Demetrius Poliorcetes it is more a case of polygamy. Of 
course there is often enmity between half-brothers and sisters. 
Marriages of brothers and sisters are a peculiarity of ancient 
Egypt. 

In the army,'® whether it served in Europe or in Asia, the 
^Macedonians had a preponderance. Yet the mercenaries 
gradually become more and more important. In this respect 
the position reverts to what it was before Alexander’s cam¬ 
paigns. And at the same time piracy is rife. Mercenaries 
and pirates are often the same persons, who ply the one trade 
or the other according to circumstances. 

It is remarkable that the last outward token of the unity 
of the emjhre is the storage in certain fortresses of treasure 
which is considered the property of the empire, and cannot 
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be meddled with as a matter of course by the generals when 
they have become kings. One of these fortresses was Cyinda 
in Cilicia, the treasure in which is mentioned as late as the 
year 302, and again in 300, when Demetrius appropriates the 
balance remaining, 1200 talents. The hoarding of treasure 
becomes a general practice. Pergamum was a treasure-house 
of the miserly Lysimachus; in later times we shall hear of 
seventy-five treasure-houses of Mithridates in Pontus. 

NOTES 

1. In general of. Droysen’s character-sketches, as well as chaps. 

3 and 4 of llahaffy’s Life and Thought. 

2. Diadochi axd EpIGo^u, already used as characteristic desig¬ 
nations by Hieronymus of Cardia, see above, p. 31 ; see also Diod. 
1, 3, and IJsener, Epigranim von Knidos, p. 36. Epigoni was 
originally the regular name for the sons of the Seven against 
Thebes. The period of the Diadochi may be said to go down to 
280 ; bringing down the Epigoni to 320 is an e.xtension of the 
idea by Droysen. Diod, 1, 3 doe.s not use the term e-lyovoi for 
the middle of the third century b.c.— Other c—tyoroi, see below, 
chap. XV. note 3. — The Diadochi and their succe.ssors were at 
great pains to secure the position which they had attained by 
force in other ways. At first the doctrine was projiagated that the 
fSacnXeia was not really a thing which must have been inherited : 
it belonged to the ablest (Koeliler, Sitzungsber. Berk Ak. 1891, 
Feb. 26). That wa.s a justification of the usurpations of an 
Antigonus, a Cassander, etc. But a.s the ability of the individual 
was a very doubtful matter, other titles were soon discovered, 
which were especially suitable for the ever-increasing number of 
incapable kings ; hereditary right was dragged out again, and even 
a kind of divine right manufactured. The nine kings were either 
descendants of Philip, the father of Alexander (Ptolemies), or of 
the Macedonian royal house in general (AntigoniJs, Polyb. 5, 10 ; 
Ptolemies, Satyrus, Pr. 21, Muller, 3, 165), or even of gods 
(Seleucids). There was also a combination of two qualifications : 
ability and divine right, indirectly attempted by Euhemerus, see 
chap. vi. If Zeu.s himself had been simjdy a fortunate monarch, 
why should a C.issander, if he only had good luck, not be a 
legitimate king 1—The ability of Alexander’s generals is praised by 
Polyb. 8, 12, where, however, the expression I'rws in the recognition 
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of Alexamler is not well chosen, even on Polybius’ own showing, 
as in other passages he rightly places the leader’s influence higher 
(7, 14).—The difference between Napoleon’s niarslials and the 
Diadochi is also pointed out by Mahaffy, Life, etc., p. 67. 

3. Pebdiccas, honourable remark of his in Plutarch, Al. virt. 

2 , 11 . 

4. Antipater is called ‘ edel ’ by von Wilamowitz (Ant. v. 
Kar. 185). He was a shrewd man, the Ptolemy of Macedonia, 
and indulged in no illusions as to the importance of the monarchy 
(he was opposed to AlexandePs claim to divinity) or his own powers. 
Hence he really does make a comparatively favourable impression. 

5. Antioonus. His extraction, Dr. 1, 27, and 1, 1, 87 ; cf. 
AeL V. H. 12, 13, 

6. Ptolemv. Detailed account by Cless in Pauly’s E. E. 6, 1, 
179-191. His surname of Soter, Pans. 1, 8, 6 (gratitude of tlie 
Ehodians) ; Arr. 6, 11, 8 (incorrect on account of the rescue of 
Alexander); first honoured in Egypt as Soter in 201/60 by com¬ 
mand of his .sou ; Cat. Br. Mus. Ptol. p. xxxv. Cf. Koehler, Sitzung.s- 
ber. fieri. Ak. 1891, Feb. P. Gardner (New Chapters, p. 462) 
says; “ It would be difficult to find a juster ruler than the first 
Ptolemy.” I am not aware that anything special is known of his 
justice. 

7. Lysimachus, Cless in Pauly, 4, 1303 soq. ; locua dassicus, 
Pans. 1, 9, 10. A brave member of Alexander’s staff, he was 
afterwards placed in charge of Thrace, and had to contend again.st 
barbarians for seven years, e.specially against the Odrysian Seuthes 
III. ; it is not till 315 that he intervenes vigorously in the party- 
fights as opponent of Antigonus. According to Diod. 19, 77 in 
the year 312 he prevents the Byzantines from joining Antigonus. 
For his cleverness after the battle at Ipsus, Cless, 1306-1309.— 
Lysimacliia, norv Hexamili, took the place of the neighbouring 
Cardia. Lysim.achia was about 600 feet above tbe sea, equi-distant 
from bolli seas, whereas Cardia had access only to the Thracian 
Sea and not to the Hellespont. Asia had now become of greater 
importance. — Lysimachus called ya^otftvXa^ in Pint. Dem. 25. 
Be.sides the treasure of 9000 talents in Pergamum, w'hich Phile- 
taerus embezzled, a treasure of Ly.simacluis in Sardes is mentioned 
(Polyaen. 4, 9, 4) and one in Tirizis in Thrace (Str. 7, 319).— 
Antigoni.a in Bitlivnia called Nicaea by Lyi-imachus after his wife. 
Other cities founded by him, see Kuhn, Entstehung der Studte 
der Alton, l.oipz. 1878, ]n>. 335-362.—Lysimachus banishes the 
philosoplier.s, Atli. 13, 610.—Pohlmaiin has rightly pointed out in 
I. MuIIits Huidliii'ii. 3, 414, tliat coin.s of Lysim.achns do not 
prove that the cities which is.siied them were dependent on him ; 
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they only prove the popularity of the type.—For Lysimachus see 
also Niese, 1, 390-303. 

8. Si'.LjX’CU.s, CTess in Pauly, C, 1, 923-93G ; Eahelon, Eois de 
Syrie, j'p. iii.-xxxix. So far as I am aware no connection between 
the anchor which is supposed to point to Apollo (Ju.st. 15, 4) and 
this ood is demonstrable. The anchor appears for the first time 
on the coins minted in Babylon by Seleucus as successor of the 
satrap Mazaeus. Cf. tlie pas.^aoe in App. Syr. 56, not quoted by 
Baljelon, according to which Seleucus’ mother finds a ring with an 
anchor, which Seleucus loses by the Eiqjhrates, a sign that he was 
destined to rule on that river. This seems to me to point to the 
connection of the anchor with Babylon.—Legends, Just. 15, 4. 
Some of them are similar to those of Lysimachus. Seleucus over¬ 
comes a bull (App. Syr. 56), Ly.simachus a lion (Just. 15, 3) ; the 
bandage tied by chance round the head is a sign of future royal 
dignity in both. The emblem of Seleucus on coins is the face of 
a honied horse ; the portraits recognized as those of Seleucus by 
Babelon have the horns and the bandage. Seleucus bestow.s gifts 
on Athens, like Alexander; Curtiii.s, Stadtgesch. 242. 

9. Cassandeb. Von Wilamowitz credits him with “ cool, in¬ 
telligent deliberation.” According to Arr. 7, 27, and Pint. Al. 74, 
he was more a passionate man, controlling hi.s temper with diffi¬ 
culty, and breaking out on occasion all the more fiercely afterwards. 
Nor was it a ‘misfortune’ that his rule was not consolidated. 
Von Wilamowitz thinks that the Celts ivould not have committed 
such ravages under his government. But there is no reason to 
suppose that he w'ould have accomplishe<l more against them than 
Ceraunus did, and from a general point of view it may be said that 
the death of this prince was not more of a misfortune for anybody 
than that of most of the other sovereigns of tlie age. 

10. Deiietrips. Fine sympathetic sketch of this interesting 
man by von Wil. 187. Cf. Hermann-Thumser, Staatsalt. § 135. 

It is much to be regretted that in the hurry of events Demetrius 
did not receive a better education, but even without it he is both 
as a man and a statesman far above Alcibiades, who resembles him 
in many respects. He was invariably chivalrous and loyal to 
the cause he had once championed, whereas in Alcibiades it is 
precisely the want of good faith in politics which conveys such a 
melancholy impression. But Demetrius too gradually lost his 
moral balance ; cf. the story in PluL Dem. 43, where his son 
Antigonus appears more humane than he does. It is also remark¬ 
able that the older man at the close of his career engages in the 
adventurous campaign in Asia Minor, while his son keeps the 
provinces in Greece together so unobtrusively that, if he had not 
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made Greece a base for the conquest of Macedonia afterwards, one 
would hardly be aware that he still possessed an empire in those 
regions. From the point of view of Greek history Demetrius 
deserves decided recognition for his great affection for Athens. 

11. Ptolemy Ceratjsds. The way in which Droysen contrives 
to shed a lurid light on the figures of this age is seen by his trans¬ 
lating at full length into German (2, 2, 339) Justinus’ inflated 
description of the murder of Arsinoe’s children (24, 2, 3). Details 
of this kind are mere rhetoric in Justinus. 

12. Republican statesmen, Hermann-Thumser, § 135. Very 
good account in v. Wil. 189 seq. The vindication of Demochares 
by Polyb. 6, 12, 13, has nothing to do with his work as a statesman. 

13. The WOMEN of the royal family :— 


Amyntas ‘Wiyf^s of Philip 

__I '---- 

I 1 Olympias Illynan Lari.ssaean Phf'raean 

Perdiccas III. Philip ’ 1 

+ 859 + 330 

I I I 

Amyntas Alexander Cleopatra Cynane Philip Airhidaeus TJiessalonice 
marries m. m. m. m. m. 

Cynane Roxana Alex, of Epirus Amyntas Eurydice Cassandcr 

Eurydice 

m. 

Philip Airhidaeus 

Aiiastris is described hy Droysen (2, 2, 207) as ‘ venerable ’ 
just at the time when she marries Lysimachus. In spite of this, 
according to him, she “ won the king’s heart ” then. Of course it 
was the wealthy Heraclea which won the shrewd king’s heart. It 
is characteristic, how'ever, that the kings of those days should now 
be not only of lofty character, hut actually so full of feeling as to 
he quite on a par with the characters in Racine’.s classic tragedies. 

14. Seleuous and Antiochus, Sus. 1, 799 ; Percy Gardner, New 
Chapters, p. 454. 

15. The Macedonian Army, the people in arms, had a great 
importance under Alexander. It maintained and supported its 
king, hut it also influenced him. It compelled him to turn home¬ 
ward, to recognize the Macedonians as o-uyyei'cfs and to send back 
the veterans. Even after the death of the .great king the position 
remained the same for a considerable time ; the army was a 
support to, but also occasionally the master of, the sovereigns. It 
insisted on Arrliidaeus ascending the throne, it acquitted Ptolemy 
against the wish of Perdiccas, it approved the murder of Perdiccas, 
and could only be won over with great cunning hy Eumenes, from 
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whom it revolted as f-oon as possible. The arrogant demeanour of 
the Argyraspidae, however, convinced the sovereigns that it would be 
better for them not to rely exclusively on Macedonian soldiers, and 
as even in the mother-country the soldier served first one and then 
another of the pretenders—and there was no reason why it should 
not be so, as they were all usurpers with an equally good title— 
the Diadochi came to the conclusion that mercenaries had their 
good side for people in their position. Popular king ; popular 
army; usurpers : mercenaries; that was the proper equation. 
The assembly of the army therefore actually loses its political im¬ 
portance in Macedonia, and even the Antigonids depend a good deal 
on mercenaries for their foreign undertakings.—The mercenaries 
were of all possible races. Among the Greeks the first place was 
taken by the Cretans and the Aetolians, who also supplied most of 
the leaders of the mercenaries. Cf. for the Cretans, Polyb. 8, 18. 
Aetolians we often meet with, especially in Egypt. Then there 
were barbarians, such as Thracians, Polyb. 5, 65, and Celts from 
Thrace and Asia. Cf. L. Chevalier, Die griechischen Soldnerheere, 
Pest and Prague, 1860. For the position of the mercenaries in 
regard to their employers, see the interesting inscription in Frankel 
No. 13. Cf. also Polyb. 31, 3.—The same races, especially the 
Greeks, and among them chiefly the Cretans and Aetolians, also 
practised piracy. They became Apcr-at, or as was said euphemis¬ 
tically, iretparat, people who make attempts to earn something on 
the high seas. For the connection of the mercenary system with 
piracy see Strabo 10, 477 d propos of Crete. Unemployed 
mercenaries, when they had enough money to buy a ship, became 
pirates and on occasion mercenaries again. Well-paid generals 
of kings were arch-pirates, such as Aminias, who was in the 
service of Antigonus against Pyrrhus, Dr. 3, 1, 212 ; for 
his action against Cassandria see Dr. 3, 1, 199. That Mace¬ 
donia must have fostered piracy, see chap. v. The connection 
of Poliorcetes w'ith pirates is clear : in 305 rd twi' vrctparwv 
TTopeia were employed by him against Rhodes. Pirates in the 
service of Ptolemy II. against Antiochus I., Pans. 1, 7. Demetrius 
of Pharos, the friend of Philip V. of Macedonia, commits acts 
of piracy, Polyb. 4, 16, 19. The arch-pirate Nicander fights 
under Polyxenidas, the admiral of Antiochus III., against the 
Rhodians, Liv. 37, 11. Cf. Stein, Ueher Piraterie im Alterthum, 

I. Coethen, 1891, and Comparetti, Commentary on the laws of 
Gortyna, col, 225 of the 3rd vol. of the Monumenti Antichi dei 
Accad. dei Lincei. Certain states and individuals practise piracy 
as a business. Of the Aetolians we read in Polyb. 4, 6 Kara 
ddXarrav Trapaypijpa weipards i^fTrepifiav. Here the resemblance 
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is Aministakcalile to the privateers of motlern days, who are private 
persons comiiiittin;_i; piracy on their own account with the sanc¬ 
tion of the state winch employs them. Privateering by Philiji 
vol. iii. p. 227. Of sovereigns who sanction piracy, i may mention 
also Agathocles, wJio concerts with lapygians and Peiicetians 
for this pur])ose, Diod. 21, 4; Nahis of Sparta: eKotvwrtt— 
Tofs Kpijo-i TuSv Kara daXtLrrav Xyimiwv, Polyh. 13, 8 ; also 
Philip V. according to Polyh. 18, 54, through his general 
Dicaearehus, who had the impudence to erect altars to ’Ao-e/Jcia 
and Uapavo/ila, while his master very appropriately declared that 
he feared only the gods ! See chap. xvi. note 4.—The southern 
coast of Asia Minor, vvhicli snlisetpiently became so notorious as a 
haunt of pirates, is not prominent in this respect in the beginning 
of the third century ; the power of Egypt prevented the pirates 
from thriving at that time. See also cliaj>. xvii. for the conse¬ 
quences of the peace whicli the Romans concluded with Antiochus, 
and chap. xix. note 10.—Tlie evil effects of the mercenary system 
on the morality of the free cities have been exaggerated in modern 
days. The captains of mercenaries no doubt swaggered in the 
royal courts, and the mercenaries themselves in the royal cities, but 
not so much in the free cities. In Athens especially, where 
intellect was more valued, they could hardly come to the front; 
more so in Rhoiles, where people liked a brilliant exterior. The 
Aetolians and Cretans brought home a good deal of booty. 


In forming an estimate of this period we must not lose sight 
of the intrinsic e.ssential difference between Alexander and the 
Diadochi, or he led by a proper ajipreciation of the greatness of 
the former into ascribing extraordinary merits to the latter and 
believing that they conferred any benefits on ancient Greece. 
Alexander was a genius who opened a new era for the Greeks, and 
a good specimen of a man into the bargain ; the Diadochi were 
egoists, who aped a genius, even in externals. They only deserve 
recognition in so far as they promoted culture, and this must be 
placed to the credit of the Seleucids especially for their encourage¬ 
ment of Greek city life, which always retained a character of 
freedom and conducing to culture ; the Ptolemies merit recognition 
in a lesser degree for their promotion of science. The Antigonids 
did little in this respect. In the preceding volume (pp. 374, 375) 

I have advanced the proposition that in the history of the Greeks, 
this eminently republican peoi>le, Alexander is entitled to take his 
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place alon'i^'ule the tyrants, but as the best of them, because with 
lofty entliiisiasiii he freed the Greeks frojii the rule of the barbarians 
and brought Greek civilization into honour over a vast area. This 
latter point must also determine the verdict on his successors. In 
so far as they promoted Greek culture in Asia and Egj'pt, they are 
to be commended, but the idea that they were a source of benefit 
to the Greeks of the old country is in my judgment out of the 
question. 





CHAPTER IV 

THE CELTIC INVASION—THE CHARACTER OF ASIA MINOR 
AND ITS CONSEQUENT HISTORY 

On this selfish society, whose sole object was pleasure and 
power, a heavy punishment seemed about to descend through 
the incursion of a barbarous people which was even more 
unscrupulous than the arrogant Macedonians, and which 
attacked both Macedonians and Greeks with equal ferocity. 
But the result was not such as might have been anticipated. 
The storm blew over and the Graeco-Macedonian world was 
able to continue its development in its own fashion. This 
people, which had threatened more than done actual harm, 
consisted of Gallic tribes.' 

The Gauls or Celts, who were racial kinsmen of the Greeks 
and more so of the Latins, had migrated some centuries earlier 
from the east to the west, and had occupied Gaul and Britain. 
But even by the middle of the fifth century B.c. isolated bands 
of them had retraced their steps eastwards from their western 
homes, and had then turned in a southerly direction. In this 
way some of them had crossed the Alps into the valley of the 
Po, while others had travelled north of the Alps to the central 
reaches of the Danube. About 390 B.c. the former had made 
the celebrated attempt to conquer central Italy and even 
Rome itself; it was not till a hundred years later that the 
latter succeeded in pouring farther south and east and in 
becoming a source of danger to more highly civilized peoples. 
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That they made this move at this very time was evidently 
partly due to the fact that their numbers were swelled by 
a contingent from Italy, where the Gallic tribe of the Senones 
had been destroyed in 283 and a combined Etrnsco-Gallic 
army had been defeated by the Romans at the Vadimonis 
Lacus. Many of the conquered emigrated and marched east¬ 
wards to their kinsmen, who now naturally found the country 
too small for them. 

Both in Italy and in the Balkan peninsula the Gauls had 
remained what they had been in Gaul, a restless warlike 
people, preferring cattle-breeding to agriculture, fond of 
splendour and booty, of reckless courage in battle, and 
quickly squandering their gains. Their tactics had nothing 
of the cautiousness of the Greeks and Macedonians; they 
tried to overwhelm their enemy by an impetuous charge. A 
chivalrous element has been noted in them, and this is true if 
by chivalry is meant bravery combined with a love of display. 
But they lacked the finer feelings which after all belong to 
the nature of chivalry. These are met with in many Mace¬ 
donians and Epirotes, in Demetrius and Pyrrhus for instance. 
Compared with both of these men the Gauls were a very poor 
sort of knights. 

The movement in the Balkan peninsula appears to have 
begun as early as 300 B.C., about which time Celts took 
up their abode on the river Margus, the Morava, which 
falls into the Danube, and on the Orbelus range east of the 
Strymon. In the latter region they were already quite close 
to the Aegean Sea. But in the year 280 they went farther. 
They saw that the Graeco-Macedonian world was wasting its 
strength in internal dissensions, and they concluded that it 
had become feeble enough to be destroyed by their fresh vigour. 
They advanced in a southerly and easterly direction. 

The history of the invasion of Macedonia and Greece by 
the Celts, and of their further advance and settlement in Asia 
Minor, has been most inadequately recorded. \Te have no 
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connected narrative of it in antiquity, and, strange to say, no 
remarkable man whose biography might have contained some¬ 
thing about the Celts distinguished himself against them. 
When they came to Macedonia and Greece, Pyrrhus was 
occupied in Italy, and when they made their appearance in Asia 
Minor, Demetrius, for whom a fight with them would have been 
as suitable an occupation as the crusade against the infidels 
was to PJohard Coeur-de-Lion, had been dead for some years, 
and there was no one to take his place. The other sovereigns 
who opposed them were no great heroes. Antigonus Gonatas 
took advantage of a lucky accident to annihilate a number of 
them; we do not know what Antiochns Soter accomplished 
against them, and if the Attalids had not taken up the war with 
the Galli and had not been great lovers of art and literature, 
we should not know much more of them than that a bit of 
Asia Minor subsequently belonged to them. The really 
respectable achievements of the Greek republics against them 
have been preserved more in legends than in sober accounts. 
The result is that the history of the incursions of the Gauls into 
Greece is very imperfectly known, whereas their settlement 
in Asia Minor, and on the very spot where it took place, is 
undoubtedly a most important event in the history of the 
world, the significance of which has hitherto not been properly 
appreciated. The following is all that has come down to us. 

In 279 the Celts moved from their homes in Thrace in three 
divisionsand in different directions, under Cere thrius against the 
Thracians and the Triballi, under Brennus and Acichorius into 
Paeonia, under Bolgius against the Macedonians and Illyrians. 
This last section conquered Ceraunus, who fell alive into 
the hands of the Celts, who killed him and carried his head 
about on a pole. The death of so feared and, although bad, so 
brave a man produced great confusion in Macedonia. There 
was no generally recognized leader left. IMeleager, Ceraunus’ 
brother, .\ntipator, a nephew of Cassander, and a general called 
Sosthenes go\ erned the country in turn, which was exposed 
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to the ravages of the Celts. In 278 they undertook another 
great campaign in two divisions. Leonorius and Lutarius 
marched eastwards, but the main body under Brennus and 
Aciohorius turned to the south. The hordes swept over 
Thessaly, but at Thermopylae the Greeks offered some resist¬ 
ance. Here, according to tradition, the heroic deeds of the 
Persian wars were repeated, and, as in the time of Xerxes, the 
enemy took the Greeks in the rear by a march over the 
mountains, and the latter were rescued by an Athenian fleet. 
Besides the Athenians, the Boeotians, the Phocians, the 
Locrians, and a few Macedonians, the Aetolians had made a 
stand at Therinupylao in considerable force. They, however, 
had been obliged to return home before the decisive struggle 
in the pass owing to an incursion of the Celts into Aetolia, in 
the course of which the city of Callium was destroyed in a 
horriljle way. Here they took such a bloody revenge on the 
barbarians that only half of the force which had invaded 
Aetolia escaped. Brennus with his followers marched from 
Thermojiylae to Delphi; but here they were terrified by land¬ 
slips and earthquakes and some of them slain, and finally, as 
the legend says, they killed each other in the night in a fit 
of madness. The survivors retired northwards. Brennus, 
who was wounded and did not desire to live any longer, 
poisoned himself in a draught of wine. This was the Greek 
story. In reality the robbers probably returned to Thrace with 
some booty. 

If all this has an epic ring about it, the further progress 
of the expeditions of the Galli is exactly like the history of 
the Greeks after the Trojan war; we have only fragmentary 
accounts of them. According to these accounts a band of 
Celts founded a kingdom in the Balkans with a capital called 
Tylis. Others came into conflict with Antigonus Gonatas in 
the Thracian Chersonese not far from liy’siinachia, and were 
entirely defeated there (277), which brought Gonatas into so 
much favour with the M.acedoniaiis that in default of other 
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suitable leaders he was recognized by them as their king, at 
first not for long." The Celts, who were still nomadically 
inclined, were now crowded together on the Propontis and 
Bosphorus, mostly under Leonorius and Lutarius. After 
having thoroughly sacked the territory of Byzantium, they de¬ 
termined to cross over into Asia, where there were still better 
opportunities of plunder. They succeeded in this partly by 
their own endeavours hut mainly through Nicomedes king of 
Bithynia, who brought them over in 277 as valuable allies in 
his contest with his brothers, having previously concluded a 
treaty with them, which Memmon has preserved for us. 
This treaty provided for perpetual friendship with Nicomedes 
and his successors, without the consent of whom they could 
not serve any OTie else; they were, however, to assist the 
Byzantines, Chalcedonians, Heracleotes, Tianians, and Ciera- 
nians (inhabitants of Cios) if need be. The treaty was 
concluded by seventeen chiefs. It is a fact that it was kept; 
the kingdom of Bithynia continued to exist, as also did the 
independence of the above-named cities. If the Byzantines 
were oppressed by the Gauls later on, this was due to European 
Galli. Those who had gone to Asia were allowed to pillage 
the land which belonged to other people to their hearts’ 
content, and for many decades they took the fullest advantage 
of this permission. Of course they must, as they had brought 
their families with them (otherwise they would not have 
founded a nation), have had land given them even at that stage, 
which no doubt subsequently formed part of Galatia. Starting 
from there, they made great raids during their early career in 
Asia, the three tribes into which they were divided selecting 
diti'erent districts, the Trocmi the Hellespont, the Tolistoboii 
Ionia, and the Tectosages the interior. Besides this they 
took seiuice where they cmdd get it, and fought as more or 
less independent allies of potentates, such as Antiochus Hierax, 
against their enemies.® By degrees, and chiefly in consequence 
of defeat.? they sustained at the hands of the kings of Per- 
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gamum, they were restricted to the region in which they had 
their settled abode, a region which in the first place had been 
assigned to them, or rather the occupation of which had been 
proposed to them, by Xicomedes, and of which the other 
potentates of Asia Minor, notably the SeleuciJs and the kings 
of Cappadocia and Pontus, afterwards left them in possession. 
This was the country about the Upper Saugarius and the 
central Halys, at a high elevation, poorly wooded, in the 
south mostly steppes and salt desert, more pasture than arable 
land. Here the Tolistoboii settled in the west around Pessinus, 
the Tectosages in the centre about Ancyra and the Trocmi 
in the east round Tavium."* They were commonly called 
Galatae, and later among the Romans often known as Gallo- 
Greeks. Their political institutions will be described later 
on (chap. xiii.). 

The nature of their successes is quite accounted for by the 
character of the people. If they were able to pour southwards 
through Macedonia and Thessaly, this was due to the fact that 
in these countries the number of cities was comparatively 
small. After they had defeated and slain Ceraunus they were 
more feared than any one else, and no longer opposed in the 
open field; they themselves, on the other hand, never attacked 
cities, because their only defensive weapons were wooden shields. 
They therefore settled on all the flat country like a swarm of 
locusts. But as soon as they reached Greece with its many 
cities and its mountain ranges, their power was at an end, 
especially after they had experienced difficulty in advancing 
through the Pass of Thermopylae. They did not even attack 
Heraclea on Mt. Oeta. The only city which they took at all 
was Gallium, quite a small place. They maltreated its in¬ 
habitants in a terrible manner; this was simply because they 
found nothing to cat in the mountains, and like hungry wolves 
fell in blind rage on everything that came within their reach. 
Eventually there was nothing left for them but to retrace their 
steps to the north. 
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The history of the Celts in the Balkan peninsula and in 
Asia Minor, of "which we shall have to say a few words more, 
has three periods. At first they try to make great conquests 
as a people. That fails, and they obtain only a part of Asia 
Minor. This period is a short one; it only goes down to about 
275. Then, "while retaining their practice of making systematic 
raids from their own country, they seize every opportunity of 
enriching themselves by taking foreign service in large or 
small bodies. We find them in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
with Pyrrhus as well as his opponent Demetrius, with the 
sovereigns of Macedonia and of Asia Minor, with the Ptolemies. 
The natural consequence of this was that their numbers 
gradually diminished. They often niutinied, and were then 
.slain in thousands by their employers. Thus we find them in 
the third period of their history, in the second and first centuries^ 
B.C., reduced to more or less turbulent inhabitants of their 
Phrygian and Cappadocian highlands, and as such of no great 
general significance. But the mere fact of their living in that 
region gives them an importance of a special kind. To under¬ 
stand this point, which has hitherto not received the attention 
it deserves, it is neces.sary to form a clear idea of the structure 
of Asia Minor in general, the knowledge of which is besides of 
great service for the whole of our further narrative.^ 

Asia Minor is a high table-land, with mountain ranges on 
the fringe and dcsert.s in the centre, and may therefore be 
compared with Iran, only that it is surrounded on three sides 
by the sea, and that its finest and most fertile tracts are 
near the coast. West of the Euphrates it begins with a 
mountainous country, from which rivers flow into three seas : 
into the Black Sea (Acampsis, Iris, Haljm), into the Medi¬ 
terranean (Pyramiis, Sarus), and by mcan.s of the Euphrates 
into the Indian Ocean. From this mountain region the 
Anti-Taurus runs in a X.E.-S.W. direction, between the two 
streams which form the Sarus. West of the Anti-Taurus 
comes the Taurus, uhich also at first trends in a south- 
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westerly direction, then curves to the west and forms the lofty 
southern edge of the plateau of Asia Minor. The northern 
edge is formed by a chain which has no general name, and is 
besides much lower than the Taurus, as is shown by the way 
it is pierced by the streams which take their rise on the 
plateau in the interior. This plateau, which has a general 
slope towards the north and the west (for which reason the 
livers which do not run northwards flow westwards into the 
Aegean), is naturally divided into many parts, which may be 
summed up into four larger ones, one of considerable extent 
in the west, and three of lesser size in the east. The 
latter are : firstly, the high plateau of Cappadocia around 
the extinct volcano of Argaeus, with an area of about 160 
geographical square miles, and an average height of 3800 feet 
above the level of the sea; secondly, to the north - east of 
it, the plain of the Halys—afterwards divided between the 
kingdoms of Cappadocia and Pontus — of the same size as 
the last, and about 3500 feet above the level of the sea ; 
thirdly, to the north-west, the high plateau of Galatia to the 
right of the Halys, the country of the Trocmi, also about 3500 
feet above the sea-level. The western part of Galatia, to the 
left of the Halys, a more mountainous country, adjoins the 
fourth plateau, which must now be described. This has an 
area of about 700 square miles, and runs south-east and north¬ 
west from the foot of the Cilician Taurus almost to the borders 
of Bithynia on the one side, and on the other to the confines 
of the mountains of Galatia, the home of the Tolistoboii and 
the Tectosages on the upper courses of the river Sangarius. 
This plateau is often described as the Lycaonian table-land, 
or the plateau of Conia (Iconium). In the west it has a 
chain of heights which divides it, firstly towards the south, 
from the high valleys of Pisidia and Isauria with their deep 
lakes, and then farther north from the watersheds of the 
Maeander and the Hermus, consequently from the districts 
which had long been connected with Greece. To the east 
VOL. IV H 
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is the large salt lake of Tatta. This plateau, which has 
an average height of 3300 feet above the level of the sea, is 
arid and treeless—a desert for want of water in summer, 
and covered with cattle in the winter. An old caravan road 
winds in a N.W.-S.E. direction at the foot of the above- 
mentioned chain connecting Lj’dia with Cilicia. It is not 
a road through inliabited country, and can be conveniently 
traversed in winter only, because there is no drinking water 
in summer; but the route, though of course not much of 
a beaten track, is not an unpleasant one because it presents 
no natural obstacles, which are but too common in moun¬ 
tainous districts. For this very reason, however, it is not 
a road to be used by the lonely traveller. The country 
in fact, is a kind of desert, and divides the districts between 
which it lies completely one from the other. Only well- 
protected caravans of travellers can cross it; only a powerful 
kingdom can really control it; for conquering armies it is 
always more or less of an obstacle, as they cannot get sufficient 
provisions there. The Persian Empire was powerful, but it 
did not effect its communications with Phrygia and Lydia by 
this route, but by a more northerly one, which led pretty 
directly from the source of the Maeander to Pessinus and 
Ancyra in the region of the Sangarius, and from there to 
Pteria on the plateau of Galatia (Boghaz-Koi), and thence in 
an easterly direction to Comana in Pontus, where it divided, 
one arm going to Armenia, the other to the Euphrates. This 
route led northwards round the central steppe of Asia Minor, 
always traversing inhabited districts. 

It was a great piece of this very country that came into 
the possession of the Galatae. The old centres of culture 
of Pessinus with its worship of the mother of the gods, of 
Ancyra, of Pteria, with the old rock sculptures, fell into 
their hands. For the greater part of the third century the 
Galatae lived in a state of warfare with the more civilized of 
their neighbours. There is no ground for supposing that there 
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was 2 ioaceful communication through their territory between 
the Greeks in Ionia and the Greeks and Macedonians in Cilicia 
and Syria. The settlement of the Galatae in Asia, therefore, 
promoted the division of Asia Minor from a political point of 
view. In consequence the Greeks and Macedonians developed 
the southern route, and the cities on it show by their names 
—Nysa, Antioch, Laodicea, Apamea (hitherto in the territory 
of the Maeandor), Julia, Philomelium, Laodicea Catacecau- 
mone—their later origin, whereas the places on the northern 
road bear old names. But it took some time for the Southern 
route to be lined with settlements of any importance; all 
through the third century only large bodies of armed men 
could travel on it with safety. 

The question arises—Was this division of Asia Minor 
prejudicial to civilization in general? We believe not. 
Unity under the Seleucid dynasty would, in spite of the 
preference of these sovereigns for city communities, in the long 
run have redounded to the advantage of absolute monarchy; 
the difficulties in which these kings were generally involved 
promoted city freedom. Owing to the cessation of the con¬ 
nection between the states which surrounded the centre of 
Asia Minor, each one of them was better able to develop in 
its own fashion, and even in Cappadocia and Pontus Greek 
nationality eventually made peaceful progress. The Galatae 
were in specially close connection with the kings of Bithynia. 
The latter were of barbarian extraction, but hellenized them¬ 
selves, and lived on friendly terms with the neighbouring 
Greek cities, as is shown by their treaty with the Galatians. 
And here we see the second great benefit which the success 
of the Galatae conferred on civilization : it liberated the most 
important maritime route known to antiquity. In the hands 
of a Ptolemy Ceraunus, and in general in those of the Mace¬ 
donian kings, this route was in danger of becoming the means 
of enslaving the neighbouring and distant Greek independent 
states. The formation of a great empire embracing Thrace 
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and the opposite regions of Asia Minor being prevented, 
Byzantium, Heraclea, Cyzieus and Abydos could remain inde¬ 
pendent, and consequently the traffic with the shores of the 
Black Sea could be free as well. By settling the Galatians in 
the back country, and including the trading cities in the treaty 
with the Gauls, the kings of Bithynia may claim the no doubt 
involuntary merit of having protected freedom in those regions. 
The same effect was produced by the consolidation of Egyptian 
power on the coast line of the country rendered possible by 
the invasion of Asia Minor by the Gauls, which we shall 
consider more minutely later on. For in these districts the 
Ptolemies were more protectors and supervisors than owners, 
and their connection with Ehodes made this protection parti¬ 
cularly advantageous to city freedom, especially in commercial 
matters. 

The barbarous Gauls were, so to speak, boxed up in Asia 
like a foreign organic or inorganic substance which has pene¬ 
trated into a living body and is tightly imprisoned in it, and 
so prevented from doing permanent harm. If the prison is 
ever opened, then, of coimse, the enemy breaks out again. In 
the end, however, Asia Minor assimilated the Gauls. 

The invasion of the Gauls showed besides that Alex¬ 
ander’s empire had ceased to exist, much as the incursions 
of the Normans, Slavs and Hungarians into Charlemagne’s 
empire proved that the latter had really fallen, although to 
all appearances it was still upright. And in considering this 
it is remarkable that the onslaught of the Gauls failed not 
in Alexander the Great’s native land but in Greece, in 
a dependent country which had politically fallen into the 
second rank. Of course this was specially due, as we saw, to 
the inability of the barbarians to attack towns, but it just 
shows the importance of communities based on cities. And 
their importance is also demonstrated by the siege of Ehodes 
by Demetrius. Demetrius disposed of every resource available 
in those days for taking a city, and in spite of that he did not 
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take it, mainly because the citizens of Ehodes did their duty 
in a pre-eminent degree. Even after Alexander’s time the 
clement of civic freedom remained an indestructible factor in 
the welfare of the people of antiquity. And it remained at 
the same time an important component part of the state 
system, the history of which will occupy us in the next 
centuries. For this was the result of Alexander’s campaigns : 
a number of states more or less Greek in character, and in 
close intellectual connection with one another. A survey of 
the most important of them, as they appear about 275 B.C., is 
a necessary preliminary for understanding the events which we 
shall have to relate ; this survey we propose to give in the 
next chapter.® 


NOTES 

1. The Celts in Greece and Asia Minor. Authorities: Pans. 
1, 4, 10, 19-23 ; the Celts in Greece; cf. v. Wilam. Ant. v. Kar. 
223 ; according to Schmidt (see below) Pausanias’ narrative is 
derived partly from Attic source-s, perhaps through the medium of 
Timaeus, which also applies to Diodorus and Justiims. Died. 22, 
4, 9 ; Just. 24, 4-8 ; 25, 1, 2 ; prol. 24. Justinus deals with the 
Celts in Europe and Asia ; Livy, 38, 16, with the Celts in Asia. 
Memnon, 19 (Muller, 3, 535), relates a different version of the 
distribution of the country among the three tribes. — Modern 
writers : Baumstark’s article Galli in Pauly’s Enc. vol. 3, esp. pp. 
602-606, where the older works of Wernsdortf, Thierry and others 
are quoted. W. A. Schmidt, De font. vet. auctor. in enarrandis 
exped. a Gallis—factis, Berol. 1834 (also in his Abh. z. alten 
Gesch. Berl. 1888) with Susemihl, 1, 569. Ritter, Erdkunde, 18, 
597-610. Droysen, 2, 2, 340-358 : 3, 1, 85, 86. Droysen treats 
the Celts only as an intermezzo in the history of the quarrels of 
the sovereigns, and consequently cannot do justice to their import¬ 
ance. The real significance of the Celtic invasion of Asia is, 
however, much greater than that of the so famous and much more 
dramatic irruption of their kinsmen into Italy. Chevalier, die 
Einfalle der Gallier in Griechenland, Prague, 1878, and his Gallier 
in Kleinasien, Prague, 1883. IVaehsmuth, Die Niederlage der 
Kelten vor Delphi, Hist. Zeitschr. Bd. 10. — Cf. the papers 
written in consequence of the discovery and explanation of the 
monuments of Ancyra and Pergamum, of which those relating to 
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Pergaiuuni are quoted in chap. xxi. As regards Galatia cf. 
especially Perrot, Guillaume et Delbet, Explor. archeol. de la 
Galatie, Paris, 1863 seq. 2 vols. foL, as well as Humann and 
Puchstein, Eeisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien, Berlin, 1890. 
See also below chap. xiii. note 4, and chap. xxi. note 4, on 
the coins of Ephesus. In the case of Ephesus the relation to 
the temple pointed out by Curtins and the analogy of Smyrna is 
to be noticed. 

2. Victory of Gonatas at Lysimachia in 277, Just. 25, 2 ; 
Diog. La. 2, 141. On this account he issued coins with the head 
of Pan, Imhoof, Monn. gr. 128, n. 1 ; Usener, Epigramm von 
Knidos, 37. 

3. Celts as mercenaries with Ptolemy in the war against 
Cyrene, Dr. 2, 2, 270 ; with Pyrrhus and his opponent Demetrius, 
Dr. 3, 1, 203 ; with Pyrrhus and his opponent Gonatas and again 
with the latter, see below chap. ix. ; with Apollodorus of Cassandria, 
Dr. 3, 1, 199 ; in Egypt about 200 b.c., Polyb. 5, 65 ; later 
with potentates of Asia Minor, Reinach, Mithridat. 38, 264. 
Byzantium obliged to pay tribute to the European Gauls, see 
below, chap. xiii. 

4. As regards the site of Tavium, Kiepert and Ramsay seem to 
be right and Hirschfeld wrong; cf. Reinach, Chron. d’Or. 4^, 98. 
The Tolistoboii were called Tolistoagii at Pergamum ; see Friinkel, 
Inschr. p. 24. 

5. Asia Minor. Configuration of the country, Ritter, Erdkunde, 
18, 3 seq., 32 seq., 61 seq. (the central plateaus and the difficulty 
of travelling in them). Ritter’s two volumes are an excellent 
repository of what was known about Asia Minor up to 1858, 
except the western slopes. Part of the latter has now been well 
described by Radet, La Lydie et le monde greo au temps des 
Mermuades, Paris, 1893. For the old geography of Asia Minor 
see Kiepert, Lehrbuch, § 89 se(p. Lolling in I. Muller, Bd. 3 
(good literary references), and Ramsay, The Historical Geography 
of Asia Minor, London, 1890. This work is not a historical 
geography of Asia Minor, but an excellent collection of numerous de¬ 
tailed investigations connected with that geography, which scholars 
cannot afford to be without, but for the use of which the assistance 
of a number of good map.s, especially that of Kiepert, is indispens¬ 
able, as those supplied by Ramsay himself are no aid to the real study 
of the text owing to the absence of contour lines and modern 
names. It is more easy to praise the work as it deserves than to 
■study it. Cf. the copious account by G. Hirschfeld in the Berl 
Phil. IVoch. 1891. Owing to this very difficulty of using the 
book it would apjjear to have hitherto escaped notice that Ramsay, 
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who has devoted so muck attention to the Persian royal route, has 
completely misunderstood (p. 42) the of/joi of Cilicia in Herod. 5, 
52, and has been thereby led into an incorrect drawing of the 
oSds /3u<riAi;i/y,—a gieat inferiority to Kiepcrt. See also below, 
chap. V. note 9. Cf. A Hamlbook for Asia Alinor, Transcaucasia, 
Per.sia, etc., ed. by Jlaj.-Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, Loudon, Murray, 
1895, in which Hogarth and Ilanisay have also co- 02 jetated. The 
e.x;cellent niaj)s and the two indexes make an admirable supplement 
to Ramsay’s Asia Minor, which can now be conveniently studied 
with the aid of this Handbook. I have, tlierefore, not thought it 
necessary to quote the Handbook for each ancient city. The first 
index makes this sujierlluous, a.s it contains all the old names. Sir 
Charles Wilson’s Handbook is at the present moment one of the 
best practical aids to the study of the ancient geography of Asia 
Minor. 

6. I have taken a different view of the incursions of the Celts 
and the achievements of the sovereigns again-st them than is usually 
held. On the latter point Droysen says (3, 1, 199): “If the 
whole of Greece was not to be ravaged by tlie wild hordes as Asia 
Minor was for many years to come, then a jiowerful Macedonia 
would have to j’rotect the Hellenic world like a rampart, and 
Antigonus, the conqueror of Lysimachia, was the man to keep the 
barbarians off. It is true that the records of antiquity show no 
trace of this signal achievement of Antigonus ; they only relate 
how he put an end to the despotism of Apollodorus in Cassandria.” 
Droysen therefore himself admits that there is no record of 
Antigonus having kept the barbarians out of Greece ; but he 
considers ids performances and his successes at Lysimachia and 
Cassandria so important that he credits him with the merit of 
jirotecting Greece, altliough the ancients say nothing about it. 
But as a matter of fact, Antigonus did but little in the first in¬ 
stance, and iiotliing in the second. At Lysimachia the Gauls are 
taken unawaies and nihil tale metuentes trucidantur, Just. 25, 2 ; 
cf. Diog. La. 2, 140 and Droysen, 3, 1, 193. Cunning and good 
luck are enough to accomplish tliis ; a conqueror of this order 
is no military hero. This surprise does not count among the 
brilliant exploits recorded by history. But Cassandria was not 
taken by liini at all, but through a stratagem of the robber-chief 
Aminias, his secret confederate: Polyaen. 4, 6, 18. This would 
not have been enough to make the Gauls abstain from attacking 
Macedonia and Greece again. That they did not come to Greece a 
■second time was due, apart from the resistance tliey encountered at 
Thermopylae, to the fact that they did not get enough to eat in a 
country covered witli cities, as well as to the fact that the with- 
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jrawal of many of them to Asia and elsewhere weakened them. 
Consequently the merit of keeping the Gauls out of Greece belongs 
to circumstances and to the valour of the Greeks, not to the 
Macedonian kings. It is the old groundless assumption that the 
republicans of that age were degenerate and wanting in energy, 
but the kings capable, which has led a liistoriau to deny the 
recorded deserts of the Greeks and to maintain that an unrecorded 
performance of the kings is an actual fact. The best proof that 
Macedonia contributed nothing to the protection of civilization 
against the Gauls is furnished in Polyb. 9, 35 by the Acarnanian 
Lyciscus, who states that the protection of Greece by Macedonia 
appears from the fact that when the Gauls had lost their fear of 
the Macedonians owing to the death of Ceraunus they made their 
way into Greece. He therefore is not aw'are of any positive 
achievement of Ceraunus’ successors ; otherwise he would have men¬ 
tioned it. His argument consequently amounts to this : pro¬ 
tection is afforded to peaceable folk from robbers by the soldier 
who is slain at the first encounter with them, while the peaceable 
folk then put their own shoulder to the wheel and kill some of 
the robbers and put the rest to flight. In this .sense the ancient 
as well as the modern admirers of the Macedonians are right. 
That the Macedonian kings did more in war generally tlian the 
Athenians, for instance, which cannot be disputed, is owing to 
several causes ; the natural bias of the Macedonian people, the 
connection with men like Aminias, who placed bodies of mercenaries 
at their disposal, and an un.scrupuloiis application of the principle 
that war must support itself. A self-governing state could not be 
so unscrupulous, even if it wished; such conduct would have been 
too little in keeping with the principle of freeilom.—The Gauls 
by the way were not at all such uncivilized barbarians as might he 
supposed. They had comimiiiication with Massalia as late as 
about the beginning of the .second century B.c. ; Insclirift vou 
Lampsakos, Athen, Mittheil. 1881, Beil, to p. 96, quoted by v. 
Uuhn, Benutzung der Alpenpas.se, not 38, N. Heidelb. Jahrb. ii. 




CHAPTEE V 


TJIE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE GREEK WORLD ABOUT 
THE YEAR 275 

Aftep^ Alexander’s generals had disappeared from the scene 
the old order of things set in again in many respects. Europe 
and Asia became politically separated ; Egypt grew even more 
independent of Asia than under the Persian empire, the place 
of which had apparently been taken by the Seleucids. But 
everything had really changed. Greeks were ruling in Egypt 
and the basis of the Seleucid emjnre was the Graeco-Mace¬ 
donian nationality, in which the Greek element had a pre- 
j)onderating importance. The result was that external 
separation covered greater internal unity than before. In 
our survey of the component parts of this loosely-compacted 
group of states, we will begin with Europe. 

Macedonia, the mother-country of the conquerors of Asia, 
still possessed great strength in spite of the extraordinary 
drain of men, and the Celtic inva.sion had left no permanent 
traces. A vigorous stock must after all have been left in the 
old country, and besides this we know that Alexander’s 
soldiers longed to return to Macedonia, and ei'en insisted on 
returning there in the heyday of his career. As a rule the 
Macedonians remained on the old footing with their sovereigns. 
Of monarchical tendencies, they had often had to choose 
between pretenders, and for that reason opposed their rulers 
of the moment frequently enough. This continued to be the 
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case, and all the more because Alexander’s family had ceased 
to exist. They obeyed Pyrrhus as long as he governed ably, 
and submitted to Antigonus the more readily because his 
ability was still more unquestionable. Besides, Antigonus 
seems to have set up for being a kinsman of the Temenidae. 
The state of Macedonia remained much what it had been. 
Country life predominated, as in the old days. Few new 
cities were founded ; there was no inducement in Macedonia 
to encourage the spread of the Greek element in this fashion. 
Pella remained the capital, by no means one of the striking 
cities of the age. The influence of Macedonia extended to 
Thrace, Epirus, Thessaly and Greece proper. If the king of 
Macedonia wanted to be safe from invasion from the east, the 
north and the west and influence Greece, he was bound to 
carefully husband the resources of his country, especially as 
he was not, like the eastern monarchs, a sovereign of rich 
territory. His main strength lay in the vigour of the people. 
Universal military service remained in force, and the famous 
phalanx continued to be what it was, a formidable engine of 
war. In addition Antigonus had mercenaries in his service, 
who, however, were in all probability mainly paid by allowing 
them to carry on private piracy.^ 

Thrace might have developed into a fairly civilized 
state if Lysimachus’ kingdom had continued to exist. But 
now it became the home of more or less barbarous peoples, 
Thracians, Getae, Celts, against whom the independent Greek 
states of the coast had some difliculty in protecting themselves. 
At the head of these was Byzantium, which had made such 
a brave defence again.st Philip, and where luxury, not pro- 
sperity, had increased, and love of freedom not grown less. 
The existence of cities was such a necessity for a civilized 
king in a country of this stamp that Lysimachus had won his 
best title to fame by founding them. His kingdom had 
included a portion of Asia Minor. That constituted its 
strength ; a purely European Thrace, being open to the north 
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aud exposed in Lliat quarter to all tlie attacks of barbarous 
tribes, could never attain to permanent prosperity, especially 
if it did not possess Byzantium. The kingdom of Thrace, 
therefore, ceased to exist after Lysimachus’ death. The 
country was intrinsically so little fitted for independence that 
soon even Egypt, and in the end actually the remote Aetolia, 
obtained influence and territory there. And that was a gain 
for culture in general, for now the important water-way 
between the Aegean and the Black Sea was lined only by 
republics and small states which could not interfere with 
commerce.^ 

North of Macedonia dwelt the Dardani, an Illyrian tribe, 
and west of it the Illyrians, who gave the Macedonians a good 
deal of trouble.® 

Farther south on the Adriatic comes Epirus, the numerous 
tribes of which, fourteen according to Theopompus, were at 
that time united, in the districts of Chaonia and Thesprotia 
in the west and south and in Molottis in the north-east, under 
the rule of the Molossian king Pyrrhus, whose achievements 
will be discussed subsequently. He had made a brilliant capital 
of Ambracia, which had been ceded to him by Alexander, son 
of Cassander. The Epirotes were very uncomfortable neighbours 
of the Macedonians. 

Thessaly was independent in its internal affairs, probably 
in the form of the tetrarchy created by Philip. Macedonian 
influence predominated; the Macedonians possessed the fortress 
Demetrias built by Demetrius. But there was also an anti- 
Macedonian party. “ 

In central Greece there were two leading powers ; Athens 
and Aetolia. Athens had been free since 286; in that year 
the Athenians under the leadership of Olympiodorus had 
stormed the Museum which was garrisoned by the Mace¬ 
donians, and in 279 had made a vigorous stand against the 
Galli with country people and a fleet. They were on very 
friendly terms with the Aetolians, with whom they had found 
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themselves in agreement more than forty years before, 
when Athens and Aetolia refused to surrender Samos and 
Oeniadae respectively in spite of Alexander’s orders (vol. iii. 
p. 365).® The Aetolians, whom we shall deal with in detail 
in chap, xii., were masters of central Greece, which lay to 
the east of them, up to the Malian Gulf and the borders of 
Boeotia. They controlled the pass of Thermopylae and the 
Amphictyonic League, to which they had rendered a great 
service by opposing the Celts. Next to them Athens was the 
most influential in the Council of the League. Both powers 
also took an interest in the civilizing side of the League by 
founding a new festival to commemorate the deliverance from 
the Gauls, the Soteria, which was adopted throughout Greece 
and solemnized mostly by dramatic performances. This was 
why the Amphictyonic college took the artists of Dionysus 
under its special protection at that time. By the transfer of 
ascendency in the Council of the Amphictyons from Macedonia 
to Aetolia the former had lost a material and moral means of 
exerting pressure on Greece. If it wanted to invade central 
Greece it could no longer pass the defile of Thermopylae; it 
was obliged to go there through Euboea, where Chalcis and 
Carystus belonged to it. And on the other hand it had no 
religious means of getting resolutions passed in the name of 
the Greeks; it had ceased to have any internal connection 
with the independent Greeks, whom it held by brute force. 
The Aetolians therefore deserved well of Greece by their 
reorganization of the Amphictyonic League. The old enmity 
between Aetolians and Acarnanians no doubt made the latter, 
as the former wanted to be free, only too ready to side with 
the Macedonians. In 314 B.c. they had on the advice of 
Cassander concentrated themselves in several large cities, of 
which Stratus was the most important. It was Cassander too 
who in 316 B.c. had enlisted the sympathies of part of Boeotia 
for the Macedonian cause by restoring the freedom of the 
city of Thebes; it is true that on Thebes thus becoming 
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Macedonian, the other Boeotians became all the more anti- 
Macedonian. Thebes had olfered a refuge to Lachares and 
fought bravely against Demetrius Poliorcetes." 

In the Peloponnese Macedonia had at least as much influence 
as in central Greece, if not more. It made its power felt by 
garrisoning Acrocorinthus. On its side were Corinth, Sicyon, 
Argos, Messenia, Elis, as well as part of Arcadia, including 
Megalopolis; Achaia, on the other hand, began to assert its 
independence about 280. Macedonian influence in the various 
cities was brought to bear mostly through tyrants. Sparta, 
who did not always meddle with la haute politique, preserved a 
perfectly independent position. In 295 B.c. she fought against 
Demetrius, subsequently against Antigonus Gonatas, even for 
the tyrant Apollodorus of Cassandna. She displayed marked 
activity against Antigonus under Cleonymus, whom we shall 
discuss in chap. ix. We shall also see in that chapter 
how, on one occasion at least, under Areus, the opponent of 
Cleonymus, Sparta joined Antigonus Gonatas. Laconia is 
also of importance because its southern extremities, especially 
the promontory of Taenarum, were, with the permission of the 
authorities, the rendezvous of a collection of rabble of all kinds, 
recruited for service when wanted, to which we have already 
referred on more than one occasion. The same part is played 
by the island of Crete, whose republics are quite independent. 
These countries are on friendly terms with Egypt and Cyrene, 
just like Aetolia, whose taste for mercenary service and piracy 
is well known.® 

We can therefore define the limits of Macedonian influence 
in Greece by two lines drawn obliquely from north to south. 
The Macedonian sphere includes, proceeding from north-east 
to south-west, Euboea, Boeotia, Corinth, Sicyon, Argos, 
southern Arcadia, Messenia. To the west of it Aetolia with 
Delphi and Thermopylae remain independent; but Acar- 
nania again is on the side of Macedonia. To the east of it, 
however, Athens and Sparta are not subject to Macedonian 
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rule. At those points Egypt now endeavours to gain a 
footing. 

In the Cyclades, where Macedonian and Egyptian influence, 
the latter ijredominating, contend for the mastery, a peaceful 
coinon of the islanders is formed (see chap, xxiii.). 

The general result is that the situation of the Greeks 
appears a by no means desperate one. With more unity they 
would have shaken off the Macedonians, whose position was 
not very brilliant just at that time. 

Turning now to Asia,® here too we shall begin with the 
most powerful state, the state which lays claim to rule over 
the Asiatic portion of Ale.vander’s inheritance, although there 
is not the slightest warrant either in law or in fact for such a 
claim. In any event this state during a long period of time 
interfered in the affairs of every city and country, from the 
Hellespont to India, under Antiochus the Great, even in those 
of European Greece, until the successors of Seleucus were 
made to feel that they were not in a position to back claims of 
this kind properly. In the period of which we are speaking 
here (about 275) the empire of the Seleucids, the Syrian 
empire as it is called, because Syria was its intellectual centre, 
had ceased to possess the importance which it enjoyed under 
Seleucus I. Seleucus Hicator had been the organizer of the 
empire; we must now once more refer to his career. 

He had very soon given up playing the sovereign in the 
border countries of India. He saw that by abandoning claims 
which after all were not sustainable he could gain a valuable 
ally in those regions. As far back as 317 Porus had been 
murdered there by Eudemus, who was subsequently put to 
death by Antigonus. Thereupon the Indian prince Tschandra- 
gupta, called Sandrocottus by the Greeks, had made himself 
king in the countries about the Indus, and extended his 
empire from the peninsula of Gujerat to the mouth of the 
Ganges. Seleucus at first waged war with him, then came to 
terms with him, and expressly renounced his claim to the 
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Indus country, in return for which the Indian rajah, as we saw 
in chap, ii., sTippiied him with the elephants which won the 
day at Ipsus. The friendly rel.ations between Seleucns and 
Tschandragupta wore kept up for a time through the Greek 
Megasthenes, who went as Scleucus’ envoy to Palibothra 
(Pataliputra) in India and wrote a work about this country, 
some fragments of which have been preserved. Scleucus did 
not give up the border countries of Bactria and the Paropa- 
misadae territory. Alexander had with great discernment 
settled a large number of Greeks in these marches during his 
long stay there, and they remained a permanent centre of 
Greek civilization. But they and their rulers, as is natural in 
the case of border regions, enjoyed a somewhat more independ¬ 
ent position than other provinces of the empire. After the 
battle of Ipsus Seleucus transferred his permanent abode from 
Babylon to Antioch on the Orontes in Syria, a city which had 
been founded by him. He evidently considered it expedient 
to live near the Mediterranean. Otherwise, if the ancient city 
of Babylon, in which Macedonians could form only a dwindling 
fraction of the inhabitants, did not suit him, he might have 
taken up his residence in Seleucia on the Tigris, also a city of 
his foundation. His making Antioch on the Orontes and not, 
for instance, Seleucia on the sea his capital may appear a half 
measure from a geographical point of view, especially as 
Antioch did not permanently remain a place of great import¬ 
ance, but Seleucus probably considered that a position on the 
sea would make his capital unsafe, and in fact Seleucia was in 
the hands of the Ptolemies for a time. He therefore selected 
a point not too far inland, in a fertile district. I shall refer 
later on (chap, xx.) to Antioch, which I would describe here 
only as a symbol of the Syrian empire in general. Hear the 
sea and yet not a maritime city, close to the desert and yet 
not a necessary starting-point for caravans, it resembles the 
empire of which it was the capital, and which also was not a 
regular military nor a regular naval pow'er; both were artificial 
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creations. It was a city of Greeks, and the essence of the 
empire also consists in its being an attempt to found in the 
East a state based on Greek views. In considering the position 
of Antioch we must also take into account that Phoenicia and 
Coelesyria belonged mostly to Egypt, and that Antioch there¬ 
fore was almost always more or less a frontier city. In spite 
of this Seleucus must have come to the conclusion that the 
position of Antioch presented the fewest drawbacks for a 
capital of the badly protected empire. 

That in removing his permanent residence to the west the 
king had no intention of foregoing his sovereignty over the 
interior of Asia was shown by the organization of the empire, 
in which the central government could intervene more than 
had been possible under Alexander. He divided it into 72 
satrapies. Although we cannot say for certain what was the 
area of the empire thus parcelled out, yet so much is known 
of the number of the provinces in Alexander’s times as to 
justify the assertion that Seleucus split up each old province 
into about six new ones, the object of which could only be to 
curtail the power of the governors and to deprive the old pro¬ 
vinces of the internal cohesion which facilitated revolts. It 
was a measure resembling the division of France into Depart¬ 
ments. The arrangement of the central government can bo 
inferred from the existence of the order of ‘ friends ’ of the 
king, which we must assume also in the case of Macedonia and 
Egypt and the monarchies in general. These ‘friends ’ formed 
the council of state; the various branches of the administration 
had special chiefs. That Seleucus tried to promote the hellen- 
izing of Asia in the spirit of Alexander appears from the many 
cities which he founded, the number being stated at 75 bj^ .m 
ancient writer. Appian says that he founded 16 Antiochias 
after his father, 5 Laodiceas after his mother, 9 Seleucias after 
himself, 3 Apameas and 1 Stratonicea after his wives. Othei- 
cities founded by him he named after Greek or Macedonian 
places, or after exploits of his own, or after Alexander. 
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Ammianus mentions that in the country between the Nile and 
the Euphrates he converted villages into cities which still bore 
the names which he had given them at the time side by side 
with their old Syrian names. The district, however, which he 
most favoured and influenced by these settlements was Upper 
Syria, south-east of Cilicia and south of Commagene, the region 
which was called Seleucis and which in fact first obtained 
importance through him. Here there were four great cities : 
Antioch, Seleucia, Apamea, and Laodicea, regular representatives 
of his family. Strabo calls this district Tetrapolis. In the second 
century B.C., from Alexander Balas up to Antiochus VII, these 
four cities minted coins with the inscription adelj)hOn demon, 
the allied communities. If we attempt to give an idea of the 
other foundations of Selcucus, there is the city of Oropus, in 
the country between the Orontes and the Euphrates, which is 
described as founded by Nicator; Seleucus himself was a native 
of the Macedonian Oropus. On the Euphrates, at the point 
where the road to the east touched the river, he laid out the 
city of Zeugma, and opposite, on the left bank, Apamea, and 
close by another Seleucia. The old city of Bambyce-Hierapolis, 
south of Zeugma, had also been settled by Seleucus, as had 
Amphipolis on the Euphrates. Whereabouts Nicatoris was in 
these parts is unknown. In the Cyrrhestice, called after the 
Macedonian city Cyrrhus, and situated between the Amanus 
range and the Euphrates, was the city of Beroea (the modern 
Aleppo), founded by Nicator. Between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris he founded in the old Urha the city of Edessa, 
which became famous in the Middle Ages. His Seleucia on 
the Tigris, to which we shall refer later on (chap, xx.), was 
very large and brilliant. In Media he converted Ehagae into 
Europus; in Parthia he founded Calliope and Hccatompylus the 
capital of the country. In the districts west of Syria, Seleucia 
on the river Calycadnus and Apamea Ilamea on the Taurus 
range were foundations of Nicator. Most of the cities founded 
by Seleucus of which v e hear lie between the Mediterranean 
VUL. IV I 
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and Media; from the month of the Orontes up to Babylon he 
wanted to be on firm ground. 

What was the position of the cities in the Syrian empire ? 
They were all independent internally, this is part of the con¬ 
ception of the Greek polis; the example of the neighbouring 
Phoenician cities, which we must not forget were types of self- 
government even before the time of the Greeks, also pointed 
in this direction, and the subsequent history of the East proves 
it. Many of them also had the right of coinage. Whether and 
how far they acted as corporate bodies towards the outside world 
cannot now be decided. That they had great moral import¬ 
ance is shown by many incidents, among others the fact that 
on one occasion the pretender Achaeus, in the time of Antiochus 
III., applied to them; whether, however, they were so far in¬ 
dependent as to form separate contingents in the Syrian army 
is not known. At all events the districts thickly jiopulated 
with Greeks jilayed a certain part in it, as apjiears, for 
instance, from the circumstance that separate divisions were 
formed of the Cyrrhestae. Of course, however, there were a 
number of tracts in which the inhabitants did not govern 
themselves in city fashion, hut, as was customary in Asia, lived 
as tributary country-people under the patriarchal rule of chiefs 
of tribes. Many of these countries were in high repute for 
special civilization, of an Oriental kind. The Greek element 
makes its home in the citie.s, and the progress of Greek life is 
revealed in this very fact that eventually Syria proper breaks 
up almost entirely into city communities. 

The great wealth which sovereigns and citizens amassed in 
the Syrian empire came from commerce. In this respect also 
the empire of the Scleucids took the place of that of Babylon 
and of Persia. The Seleucids contrived to keep open the old 
traile-routes through Asia, and they even endeavoured to 
discover new ones. In Seleucia on the Tigris Selcucus Nicator 
manageil to create a brilliant centre of trade between the 
Mediterranean and India (see chap xx.). But he also had in 
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view the possibility of making the northern commercial route 
between the Caspian and the Black .Sea subserve his interests, 
and with this object he sent Patrocles to those parts, a statesman 
and scholar who navigated the Caspian farther in a northerly 
direction than others had done before him, and left behind 
him a book on the subject. This mission proves besides that 
Seleucus still felt himself master on the southern shores of the 
Caspian. He had no power whatever on the southern coast 
of the Black Sea.^° 

"Western Asia Minor, on the other hand, the .Seleucids 
regarded not only as their property, but they actually tried to 
assert their title to it. True, here again an cxcejjtion must 
at once be made in the kingdom of Bithynia, which they 
never seem to have formally claimed, and v-hich, therefore, 
has a special interest for us, as it was essentially Greek in 
character. It embraced the district of Olymjius and the 
upper waters of the Bhyndacus in an easterly direction as far 
as the river Parthenius, which flows into the Black .Sea be¬ 
tween Tius and Amastri.s. The heart of the kingdom is the 
country about the upper courses of the rii'er .Sangarius. It 
includes the Asiatic shore of the Bosporus with Chalcedon 
and a number of other ancient and recent Greek cities, to 
which we shall have to refer later on. The kings of Bithynia 
were not model individuals. .Some of them were even of a 
very low stamp. But on the whole they did less harm than 
a good many famous potentate.s, as for instance Philip, the 
last king of Macedonia but one, because they had sense enough 
not to wish to be more than they were and could be, and 
consequently were not led into committing useless crimes out 
of ambition, and because they' allowed the Greek cities within 
their territory a large measure of independence. They were 
not able or disj^osed to interfere with the highly important 
trade between the Aegean and the Black .Sea ; they kept on 
good terms with the republic of Ifcraclea. AVe shall return 
to Bithynia in chap .xiii., where we shall also deal with 
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Pergamum, to which Cyzicus stood in much the same relation 
as Heraclea did to Bithynia, that of an independent friendly 
city. Apollonis, wife of Attains I. and mother of Eumenes II. 
and Attalus II., was a native of Cyzicus.^^ 

In attempting to determine the position which the more 
important ancient cities of Asia IVIinor, to which we now come, 
held as regards their independence, it is necessary to begin 
with an observation of a general kind. "We must not be 
guided by modern views in forming an opinion on these 
matters. We have in these days a body of international law 
based on universally recognized state-treaties and imparting 
a settled character to the various states. Any state which is 
not recognized by the others in the form which it actually 
has, feels uncomfortable; its material relations even suffer 
now and again. There was nothing of this in antiquity. The 
de facto position formed the basis of international law. As a 
general rule a special recognition was not required. But this 
de facto position had the same foundation in every one of the 
various states, so far as they were Greek in character. The 
Greeks formed city communities, and every city community 
was not only autonomous in itself, but was also invariably 
considered so by the others. What they did with their 
autonomy was their affair. Influence exerted by foreigners, 
which was not of rare occurrence, in no way altered the legal 
conception of the self-governing polis. Even while it was 
being influenced it was held to be self-governing. It con¬ 
cluded treaties in its own name, even when a foreign garrison 
was in its midst. And the constitution itself was never 
entirely suspended by these influences. Foreigners only 
brought to bear a certain amount of pressure. The autonomy 
of the single state was besides still further assured by the 
absence of permanent embassies. The outside world was not 
always informed as to every change in the constitution of a 
single state, and never knew exactly to what extent a state, 
independent in theory, was being influenced jii. 3 t at the 
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moment. Every community which knew how to a.ssert itself 
was respected. Formal difficulties connected with the destruc¬ 
tion of a state’s independence, which give a great deal of 
trouble in these daj^s—as in the case of Cracow for instance 
—did not exist then; on the other hand, the material diffi¬ 
culties were very considerable, for the right of each com¬ 
munity to autonomy was pei'petual, as was the wish of its 
citizens to be self-governing or to once more become so. 

These considerations will explain why it is not possible to 
say exactly which cities of Asia Minor were free at that time 
and which not. From a legal point of view all the old cities 
of the Greeks were independent; practical independence was 
not always the lot of all the ancient indisputably Hellenic 
cities. How far indeed a city founded in point of form by a 
king and named by Iiim after himself, or after a member of 
his family, was to be regarded as a genuine Greek city, and 
consequently having the traditional claim to autonomj', we 
cannot say. It depended on circumstances. 

The leading cities were: in the north Lampsacus, famous 
for its beautiful coins, and Abydos, which was important for 
its position on the narrowest part of the Hellespont, and had 
behaved bravely against Lysimachus in 302, and with still 
greater energy against Philip of Macedonia in 201. These 
cities, with Byzantium, seeiu-ed the free passage to the Black 
Sea. Next to them comes Smj'rna, which, since its destruc¬ 
tion by Alyatte.s, had existed onlj* as a groiqr of villages, but 
had been restored as a city by Antigonus; Ly.simachus had 
embellished it. By the middle of the third century B.c. it 
was once more an important city, as is shown by an inscription 
that has come down to us, from which it appears, quite in ac¬ 
cordance with what has been remarked above, that the cities, 
even when they allowed the influence of kings in their affairs, 
did not describe themselves as subjects but as their friends, 
f.«. allies. Of course weaker friends of this kind were treated 
with less consideration b}’ the kings. We see an instance of 
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this in the rescripts of Antigonus to the Tcans about the 
union of LebeJos with Teos, and the removal of the Lebedeans 
to the latter city. The most important Ionic city was Ephesus, 
which, however, was never free from foreign interference; it 
was at first under Seleucid and then under Egyptian protec¬ 
tion. For further details see the note. Of the islands Chios 
is much more independent than Samos, which was subject to 
Egypt. The flourishing island of Cos was politically in much 
the same position as Samos, sivayed by the Ptolemies. I do 
not deal with Ehodes here; it was absolutely independent, 
and will often occupy our attention (see especially chap, 
xxii.). The power of Ehodes and of Egypt left the cities of 
Caria, Lydia and Pamphylia little opportunity of asserting 
themselves in the outside world, which their inhabitants only 
cared for in so far as there was money to bo made by it ; they 
were, especially the Carians and Pamphylians, traders, mer¬ 
cenaries and pirates.'" - 

The Seleucids, to emphasize this important point once more 
in conclusion, were the regular continuators of the work of 
Alexander the Great on the following lines: control of Asia 
based on preference given to the Graeco-Macedonian nation¬ 
ality. The policy was a fine one, but diflficult of execution 
for men who lacked Alexander’s genius. For these sovereigns 
wanted to be absolute rulers at the same time, and Greeks 
were neither inclined to nor adapted for slavish obedience 
like Asiatics. This was a source of constant difficulties to 
the Seleucids, and the result was that they destroyed their 
own power by the mistakes they committed, while city life 
flourished more and more, so that in the end the Syrian 
empire broke up into city communities. 

Wo leave the discussion of the Greeks in the far north 
(Crimea) for a more suitable occasion (chap, xxv.) and turn 
to Egypt. 

Here an entirely different state of things prevailed from that 
in the Syrian emjjire and in Asia generally. In Egypt the 
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task was far easier. After government had once been 
established by a man who was as brave as ho was prudent, 
and organized in harmony with the circumstances of the 
country, the machine almost worked of itself. Three things 
made this possible: the position of the country, its nature, 
and the character of its inhabitants. All three are well-Tiigli 
unique in their way, and so was the government of Kgypt 
comjiared with that of the other states which had sprung 
from Alexander’s empire. 

The position of Egypt has this peculiarity that, being 
surrounded by seas and deserts, it is difficult of approach by 
land, and consequently, as the coast is not long, generally 
easy to defend, and besides is on an important trade route. 
The character of the country is formed by a never-failing 
fertility due to a special force of nature and by an unexampled 
simplicity in the position of the dwelling-places of its inhabit¬ 
ants. Finally, the character of the people consists of a marked 
docility, combined with no small amount of perseverance and 
great skill. Clever rulers, therefore, can enrich themselves and 
the country and at the same time defend it against a not too 
powerful enemy. With an intelligent government Egypt can 
prosper, and provide a brilliant dynasty with an abundance of 
superfluities. 

The principle on which the first Ptolemy established the 
government of Egypt, and which his successors, so far as they 
had any idea of governing and did not live merely for pleasure, 
continued it, was opposed to that of Alexander and the 
Seleucids, but corresponded to Egyptian custom and to the 
character of the country and its population. It consisted in 
the first place of changing nothing which did not require 
alteration in the interest of the ruler’s security. The civil 
constitution and the religion were not touched. To prevent 
the inhabitants from revolting, in case they had a mind to do 
so, the Ptolemies kept an army of mercenaries, composed of 
Macedonians, Greeks, Celts and others, also intended for 
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service abroad, in which, of course, the Macedonians at first 
formed the dependable nucleus, and afterwards professional 
soldiers, like the Cretans, obtained the best positions, while 
in course of time the rabble, which flocked together from 
all countries and was ready for anything, predominated. 
Eventually the mercenaries were used only for keeping the 
people in check, as in later times foreign wars no longer 
occurred. 

The administration of the country was entrusted to an 
epistrategus in each of the three great provinces, and to a 
strategus in each of the various districts. The three epi- 
strategi were seldom natives. A royal fleet sailed on the 
Nile. As the whole of the inhabited land was confined to the 
Nile—it is nowhere more than ten miles broad~and all the 
cities of Egypt were accessible from the Nile, the country- 
resembled a place which has only one broad main street, and 
in which therefore the police can be handled with great ease. 
But the kings also took care, at all events in the beginning, that 
their subjects should have no inclination to revolt by govern¬ 
ing better than the Persians, and by carefully making allow¬ 
ance for national peculiarities and prejudices. This last was 
also done by the later worthless Ptolemies. The taxes of 
course remained the same as under Persian rule. The people 
paid assessments on land as before ; the priests especially were 
in a better position than under Persia, and they showed their 
gratitude for it. The king had domains, landed estates, 
mines and factories. Among the products of the country 
corn came first, and was shipped to Greece, Sicily and Italy ; 
under the Ptolemies Egypt took the place of the northern 
coast of the Black Sea as a grain-producing country. The 
manufacture of linen stuffs and glass was of importance. 

Much of the Indian and Arabian merchandise intended for 
Europe pa.ssed through Egypt. Of these consignments some 
went by the Nechos canal from the Eed Sea to the Nile, which 
was restored by the first Ptolemies, if not by the Persians; 
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others were landed at Sfyos Hormos, Leucos Limen (the 
modern Koser), or at Berenice on the western shore of the 
Bed Sea, and found their way from there over the mountains 
to the city of Coptos on the Nile (near the modern Kene), 
and thence down the Nile. They were transhipped at Alex¬ 
andria, which was in direct communication with the leading 
seaports of the Mediterranean. How much of the profit 
flowed direct into the king’s treasury we cannot say; at 
all events they had the lion’s share of the corn trade, 
as they could obtain as much corn as they liked. They 
founded hardly any Greek cities in the country, apart 
from Ptolemais near Abydos, which, according to Strabo, 
had a Greek constitution, Arsinoe in the Fayfim, and 
Berenice on the Bed Sea. Of course Greeks lived in other 
parts of the country as M’ell. The capital of the Ptolemies 
was Alexandria, to which we shall refer subsequently (chap, 
xiv.). As it was not on the sacred stream of the Nile, its 
foreign character was no oflence to the Egyptians. It gave 
the dynasty safe communication with foreign countries. The 
Egyptians had no political rights. The Ptolemies never tried 
to hellenize their country as the Seleucids did Asia. And 
this was extremely prudent, for the other policy would only 
have landed them in embarrassment. A man with Hellenic 
training was by nature not inclined to slavish obedience like 
the Egyptian, and if Hellenic culture did happen to bring 
philosophers into the country who endeavoured to explain the 
idea of a tyrant to the Egyptians, which was not an impossi¬ 
bility in the third century B.a, the dynasty derived no 
advantage from it. Greek culture in Egypt was simply an 
affair of utility and pleasure for those who were born to it. 
Of utility, for the first Ptolemies were perfectly well aware 
that knowledge is power; of pleasure, for the Greeks looked 
on foreign cultures, such as the Egyptian, with curious but in 
no way envious eyes; only the colossal aspect of Egyptian art 
excited their amazement; Egyptian science could, of course, be 
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learned indirectly. In a word, Egypt was for the Ptolemies a 
great landed estate, from which as much profit as possible is 
extracted, and the submissive inhabitants of which are well 
treated because the more ready they are to work the greater 
the return from the property. The Ptolemies looked at their 
rule over Egypt from the standpoint of individual right. 
They took up much the .same position with regard to their 
country as the Dutch have long done with their Eastern 
possessions. Alexandria was a Graeco-Macedonian colony on 
foreign soil. Wc shall examine the peculiarities of Ale.xandrian 
culture later on, and shall sec how in Alexandria, which at 
first was only the home of a Greek court-civilization, there 
gradually arose a sort of connecting link between Western and 
Oriental culture. The character of Egypt as a large private 
estate also accounts for the position of the Greeks in Alex¬ 
andria, who had no rights but only privileges, as, for instance, 
to be beaten not with a whip but with a stick. The import¬ 
ance of the Jews in Egypt will be discussed in a subsequent 
chapter. 

The Ptolemies used their position as owners of the lucrative 
Egyptian estate to obtain other possessions abroad, which 
supplied them with that which Egypt could not furnish them, 
but which was necessary for securing their rule and cutting a 
figure in the'world. A position of this kind, that of a partici¬ 
pant in politics on a large scale, was occupied by Egypt only 
under the Ptolemies, if we exclude several epochs of her earlier 
history, in which, however, she acted more by means of 
campaigns of conquest; the corresponding attempt made in 
our own century by Mohammed Ali and Ibrahim Pasha 
failed, as we are aware. The Ptolemies needed three things 

O 

for the part they had to play in the group of states of the 
successors of Alexander: money, soldiers and arms. Money 
was pro\'ided by the exploitation of Egypt, of its soil and its 
trade ; mercenaries came wherever money was offered them, 
consequently to Egypt as well as other places; but ships and 
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arms were necessary, and crews for the former. These were 
not to he found in adequate quantities in Egypt; the foreign 
possessions, especially Phoenicia and Cyprus, supplied them. 
From that quarter too the Ptolemies could more conveniently 
watch the affairs of Greece than from Alexandria. To these 
possessions, to which category Cyrene also belonged, the 
Ptolemies, as it would appear, with a correct estimate of the 
situation, allowed some internal independence, much as Venice 
did w’ith its terra firma}^ 

In the first place, Cyrenaica was closely connected with 
Egypt. The cities of this country, which was well watered and 
fruitful in antiquity, were formerly under theBattiadae dynasty, 
and had then become powerful as independent states. They 
had entered into friendly relations with Alexander the Great, 
and had presented him with 300 chargers and five teams of 
horses as the best products of their country. After the death 
of the great king disturbances broke out in Cyrenaica, in which 
Thibron interfered, the Spartan who had murdered Harpalus 
in Crete and taken possession of his mercenaries and of the 
treasure that still remained to him. Some exiled Cyrenaoans 
applied to Thibron ; he sailed to Cyrenaica, forced the popula¬ 
tion to submit to him, and allowed his followers to plunder 
the seaport Apollonia. The Cyrenaeans were indignant at 
this, and w'aged war against him with the help of an officer 
who had been degraded by Thibron, a Cretan named Mnesicles, 
a man of the same stamp as Thibron. The latter procured 
2500 men from Taenarum (where, although the mercenaries 
collected there had just been taken off by Leosthenes to the 
Lamian war, thousands of such men had already flocked 
together again), and continued the war with success. Cyrene 
was hard pressed. Thereupon many of the inhabitants 
appealed to Ptolemy of Egypt, and he sent (about 322) 
Ophelias, a Macedonian of Pella, wdth tioops to Cyrenaica. 
Ophelias defeated Thibron, who was captured in Tauchira and 
crucified in Apollonia. But in spite of this the majority of 
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the Cyrenaeans would not admit Ophelias into the city. 
Ptolemy was obliged to come in person and subdue them. 
Thus Cyrenaica came into the possession of Egypt about the 
year 321. In 313 the Cyrenaeans rose, being no doubt insti¬ 
gated by Antigonus, but they were reduced to submission. 
In 312, however, Ophelias himself revolted from Ptolemy, and, 
wishing to improve his position still further, agreed to a pro¬ 
posal of Agathocles to help him in the war against Carthage, 
and was murdered by the latter at a distance from Cyrene. 
Ptolemy was now once more master of Cyrene, which he 
governed through his stepson Magas. This man remained 
ruler of Cyrene, first as governor and then as king, having 
made himself independent after the death of the first Ptolemy. 
Hence about 275 Ptolemy II. does not control Cyrene, but 
the position soon changed, and for most of the time Cyrene 
was in the possession of the Ptolemies either as a sort of 
secundo-geniture, or in some other form involving the main¬ 
tenance of a certain internal independence of the various 
republics.’^ 

Still moi'e important for Egypt and permanently dependent 
on her was Cyprus. Under Alexander the Great this island 
had remained independent like Cyrene; it had assisted the 
king against Tyre. In the contest between Antigonus and his 
rivals it had been at one time on the side of Antigonus, at 
another on that of Ptolemy (315); after that the Egyptian 
monarch had gained the upper hand. But in 313 the 
Cypriotes revolted from Ptolemy, just like the Cyrenaeans. 
Yet Ptolemy subdued them once more, and made Nicocreon 
of Salamis his governor there. In 306, however, Demetrius 
appeared, defeated Ptolemy in the famous battle of Salamis, 
and held the island even after the battle of Ipsus up to 294 
B.c. Then Ptolemy took possession of it again. He placed 
it under a governor (strategus), who also had to collect the 
tribute and send it to Alexandria, and consequently was a 
sort of viceroy. Subsequently Cyprus was also occasionally 
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a secundo-geniture of the dynasty. The island was of the 
greatest value to Egypt, as it supplied the wood required for 
shipbuilding and copper, which last was, it is true, to he found 
in Egypt, but could be more conveniently brought from Cyprus 
than from Sinai, for instance.^® 

Finally Egypt for a long time possessed Phoenicia and 
Coelesyria, under which last designation Palestine was included. 
That a strong Egypt naturally aspires to be master of these 
countries is shown by the history of ancient as well as modern 
Egypt. In the third and fourth centuries E.C. they were long 
a bone of contention between Egypt and Syria. What their 
position was about the year 275 is indeed not quite clear. In 
320 they had been taken by Ptolemy, in 318 by Eumenos for 
a brief space, then in 315 by Antigonus, in 312 by Ptolemy 
again after the battle of Gaza, although he had to give them 
up in consequence of his defeat at Myus. On the fall of 
Antigonus a portion of them came into the hands of Ptolemy; 
on that of Demetrius probably much of the rest shared the 
same fate, although we have no definite accounts of particular 
parts. Thus in 275 a large section of southern Syria belonged 
to Egypt, only we cannot give the frontier with any accuracy. 
From 266 onwards we have Ptolemaic silver coins, tetra- 
drachms, which were mentioned in the Phoenician cities of 
Sidon, Tyre, Ptolemais, Joppa and Gaza. The Ptolemies, of 
course, were obliged to allow the Phoenicians many liberties. 
To the Jews they showed themselves well disposed as a rule; 
there were many of them living in Alexandria.^® 

If Theocritus’ 17th Idyll was written about or before 
260, as is now supposed, then Ptolemy’s empire at that time 
was undoubtedly a large one : Phoenicia, Arabia, Syria, Libya, 
Aethiopia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, the Cyclades. Of 
course there is a good deal of exaggeration in this. In the 
case of Cilicia it is certainly not true of the level tracts with 
Tarsus; in that of Pamphylia it may be generally accurate, 
of Lycia and Caria only a fiat lion, i.c. a few points on the 
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coast; the interior of Caria was more Selcucid. That Ptolemy 
was master of the Cyclades is unquestionably incorrect. Of 
course for a flattering poet it was very appropriate to describe 
every country in which there was a castle with an Egyptian 
garrison, or in which the Egyptian flag was the most feared, 
as subject to the king of Egypt. Egypt, as has been rightly 
remarked, had together with Rhodes in many districts stepped 
into the shoes of Athens, which could make its power felt only 
on the coast-line. 


NOTES 

1. Macedonia. Other new cities laid out by CnssanJer : Cas- 
Ean<lria, whicli took the place of Olynthus; Uranopolis, on the 
promontory of Atho.s, founded by Alexarchus, brother of Cas.?ander ; 
Tlies-salonice, to replace Thernie. Cf. Dr. 2, 1, 250, and for Thos- 
salonice the exhaustive paper by Tafel, De Thessalonica, Berol. 
1839. Sub.cequently the Macedonian kings left off founding cities. 
—For Antigonus Gonatas, Dr. 3, 1, 87 seq. ; v. Wilaniowitz, Ant. 
V. Kar. 211 seq. 260 (period of his reign).—Universal military 
service: a pueris eruditi artibus militaribns, Liv. 42, 52 ; Dr. 

3, 1, 90.—The disbanding of the army at harvest-time (Polyb. 

4, 66) also piroves the national army. 

2. Thrace. See notes to chap. iii. for Lysimachus.—For Byzan¬ 
tium, cf. especially Frick’s excellent article in Pauly, 1, 2, 2001 
seq. 

3. The Dardani. Cf. Dr. 3, 1, 88 ; Kiepert, Lehrb. § 299. 
The Danlani had at that time a king Monuniu,®, of whom coins with 
Dyrrachian types are in existence. Head, H. N. 267. 

4. Epirus. Dr. 3, 1, 99 seq., Ambracia ceded to Pyrrhus ; 
Plut. Pyrrh. 6. Papers by Merleker on the country, its dynasty 
and inhabitants, Konigsberg, 1841, 1844, 1852. 

5. Thessaly. Dr. 3, 1, 92; Hertzb. 1, 108. 

6. Atliens. Dr. 3, 1, 95, where the unfavourable view of the 
.state of Athens at that time is conspicuous. After the fall of the 
Museum a Macedonian garrison may have been quartered for a 
time in the Piraeus, Dr. 2, 2, 302 ; 3 , 2, 226 ; Wachsmuth, 1, 
619, 620. As Athens itself was indejiendent, the assumption 
seems inevitable that it i.s,sued coin=, which Head (H. N. 31G) dis- 
jjutes, on tlie tlienry that it was ileprived of the I'ight of coinage 
from 322 to .abr.nt 220. It i.s clear tli.at Athens was not bound to 
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coin even Avlien it was quite iiidepemleiit, I'ur all iiulepeudeiit cities 
did not have mints of their own. But Athens, whose coins were 
so widely circulated and so inucli in favour, is pretty sure to have 
coined if not prevented from doing so. A break in the coinage of 
Athens lasting from 322 to 220 is tlierefore hardly credible. 

7. The Aetolians. Dr. 3, 1, 97-99, and below, notes to chap. xii. 
—Acarnania, synoecismus, Diod. 19, 67 ; Eusolt, Gr. Staatsalterth.*-^ 
§ 75.—Boeotia, Dr. 3, 1, 93-95 ; in later times, Polyb. 20, 4-6 ; 
Busolt, 1.1. § 263. 

8. Sparta. Dr. 3, 1, 200. Cleonymus worked in the interest 
of Egypt as opponent of the Antigonids. On his return from Italy 
he conquered Corcyra, but was driven out of it by Demetrius 
about 303 B.C., Dr. 2, 2, 190. Afterwards he was in Thebes with 
Lachares, who was also an enemy of Demetrius. He then intrigued 
in Sparta against Antigonus, and subsequently against him in con¬ 
cert with Pyrrhus, the prote'ge of Egypt. Kleonymus’ antagonist 
was Arens, for whoso equivocal conduct see notes to chap. ix.—For 
Crete, Str. 10, 477. 

9. Geography of Asia Minor. See notes to cha 2 ). iv. Since the 
older works, which Lolling lias summarized in I. Muller, 3, 249, 
of late a great development in the exploration of Asia Minor has 
to be noted, which is also given in outline by Lolling (1.1. 249 seq.), 
.and followed up in detail by S. Beinach in his Clironiques d’Orient 
in the Eevue archeologique, reprinted in one volume, Paris, 1891. In 
this field, however, every year marks a fresh advance. In recent 
years the following scholars especially have earned distinction by 
travels ofre.searoh in Asia Minor; G. Hirschfeld, Benndorf, Niemann, 
Lanckoron.ski, Petersen, Paton (Caria, Lycia, P.amphylia, Pisidia), 
Humann, Puchstein (Galatia, C'omm.agene), Bamsay and Hogarth 
(esp. Phrygia), Sterrett (central and southern Asia Minor), Bent, 
Heberdey, Wilhelm (Cilicia) ; also Eahricius, Winnefeldt, Judeich, 
Clarke, Koldewey, Schuchhardt, Hiller von Giirtringen, Paris, E. 
Gardner, Eadet, Durrbach, Fougeres, etc., not counting the ex- 
2 )lorers of the Troad and of Pergamum. Southern Asia Minor has 
been taken in hand specially by Austria. The best maps are those 
of Kiepert, his own publications and those executed for hooks of 
travel by other authors. Of. also Feigl, Archaol. Forsclmngsreisen 
in Kleinasien, in the Oesterreich. Monatsch. fur den Orient, Jahrg. 
18, No.s. 6, 7. 

10. The Em{)ire of the Seleucids. Of modern writers cf. esp. 
Cless, in Pauly’s R. E. 6, 1, 930 seq. It is called the Syrian 
empire, although southern Syri.a, Coele.syria (at first the valley 
between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon and then all southern Syria), 
dill not belong to the .Seleucids for the greater jiart of the time, 
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but to the Ptolemies. The Seleucids and India, Str. 15, 7:14 ; 
Dr. 3, 1, 178 ; Lefinann, Gesch. Indians, 755.—Megasthenes, Dr. 
3, 1, 178 ; Susem. 1, 547-552.—Seventy-two provinces, App. Syr. 
62 ; the division of the Parthian empire probably borrowed from 
that of the Syrian, see below, chap. xix.—Court of the sovereigns 
of the Macedonian empire avXtj, Polyb. 18, 55. Around the sover¬ 
eigns the Polyb. 5, 22 ; Liv. 30, 42 ; among them some 

called Trp&Toi ^lAot ; even in the earliest days of Egypt there were 
‘ friends ’ and ‘ favourite friends ’ of this kind, Erman, Aegypten, 
1, 110. Cf. Spitta, De amicorum in regno Macedon. condic., Berlin, 
1875. In later times the Roman emperors too had their amici of 
the same description. Also a-iryytrcts, Cless, in Pauly, 6, 1, 231. 
A grand vizier, such as the Surenas was afterwards in Parthia 
(Spiegel, Eran. Alt. 3, 104), was up to this time unknown in these 
kingdoms. Yet it would apjiear now from inscriptions and pass¬ 
ages from authors that in the Seleucid empire and in Pergamum 
the prime minister was called d hrl rwv irpaypaTav (Frankel, 
Inschr. 1, 110). Cf. below, chap, xxvii. note 1. The word rera- 
7 /i€ros should be added. Similarly, the war minister of Mithridates 
is Ter. (irl tSv Svrd/reov. <TvvTpo(f>oi of the king in Macedonia, 
Syria, Pergamum, Pontus (Frankel, Inschr. von Pergamon, note to 
Ho. 179).—Governors crarpairai ; some are called eirap)(OL (prae- 
fecti); sometimes crrparrjyot serve as governors, Polyb. 5, 46 ; Dr. 3, 
1, 65. In isolated cases viceroys of large sections of the empire 
are met with, as, for instance, Antiochus I. in the East actually as 
king, and Achaeus in Asia Minor.—The succession to the kingly 
office, whether the son or the brother, was determined by circum¬ 
stances.—For the cities founded by Seleucus I. App. Syr. 57 ; 
Amm. Marc. 14, 85 ; they were 75 in number according to Pau- 
sanias. Damascus near Malalas, Muller, Fr. 4, 470 ; cf. Dr. 3, 2, 
254.—The SeXeuAus, Str. 16, 750, rtTpa-aoXa, ih. 749.—Zeugma, 
Ajiamea and another Seleucia, Dr. 3, 2, 306. Oropus, Steph. Byz. 
Beroea, Dr. 3, 2, 288, the modern Aleppo, still a flourishing city 
on the direct route to Persia and India, Baed. Palaest. 405. Diony¬ 
sius, tyrant of Beroea and Heraclea, Str. 16, 751, at the time of 
the dissolution of the empire, about 100 B.c. Hierapolis (now 
Manbedsch, Baed. Pal. 405) and Nicatoris, Dr. 289, 290. Aniphi- 
polis. Dr. 309. Edessa, Dr. 311; Babelon, Kois de Syrie, p. ciii.— 
To Seleucia on the Tigris, the ‘king’s city’ according to the Baby¬ 
lonian document, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriol. vii. 232, I refer in the 
notes to chap. xx. Opposition to the Magi at the founding of 
Seleiu'is, App. Syr. 56.—Europus, etc.. Dr. 319-321.—Seleucis 
on the Calycadtius, Apamea, Damea, Dr. 284. 285, 247, and below, 
chaps, xiii. and iX. IIow imlependeut the cities Were is shown by 
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the fact that Demetrius I. (1G2-I50) lived in a stronghold outside 
Antioch ; he was not at his ease in the city ; there was nothing of 
this sort in Egyjit.—In Pohh. 5, 50 the Cyrrliestae, to the number 
of 0000, are referred to as an important factor of the dcru/its of 
the king- As regards the coniiiosition of the Syrian army, the 
description given of it by Polyh. 5, 79 before the battle of Rapliia, 
217 B.C., is instructive. We find a jihalaux of 20,000 men, evi¬ 
dently Macedoniaus, with 10,000 men from the wliole /Saa-iXela, 
armed in Macedonian fashion, 2500 Cretans and in addition a 
crowd of barbarians, but altogether not equalling in numbers the 
above-mentioned troops. In the Cyrrhestice were the cities Beroea, 
CiTi'hus, Hierapolis Bambyce. Besides this district three other 
Syrian ones had Graeco-Macedonian names: Chalcidice, south of 
Aleppo, the city of Ghalcis, the modern Kinne.srin, Baed. Pal. 410, 
Chalcidene, Chalcis on the Lebanon, now Andschar, Bned. Pal. 305, 
on the road from Damascus to Beyroot, and tlie Seleucis rel'erred 
to above. Then many Greeks lived in four other tracts of country; 

(1) Commageue, capital Samosata on the Eujihrates, cf. chap, xxvii.; 

(2) Coelesyria (see above and elsewhere); (3) Tracbonitis, the moun¬ 
tain-range of Haurdn east of Lake Gennesareth, which up to this 
day abounds in stone houses of the time of the Empire ; (4) Deca- 
polis, cf. Plin. 5, 74, and especially Sehurer, Gesch. des jud. Volkes, 
2, 83 seq., the region east of the Jordan, to which belonged Gerasa, 
Baed. 181, Gadara, Baed. 198, and Philadelphia (Rabbat Ammon), 
Baed. 187, and below, chap. ix. note 2 and chap. xx. note 17. 
That Nos. 2-4 were under the Ptolemies for a long time was of no 
consequence, for outside Egypt the Ptolemies were not opponents 
of Greek city freedom. Of the neighbouring Mesopotamia Osroene 
and Mygdonia are also counted Hellenic provinces, and the city of 
Seleucia on the Tigris.—That the Greeks in the Syrian cities 
continued to thrive is shown by Cic. ad Earn. 12, 13, where 
Cassius writes that Dolabella “ Graecorum militum numero speciem 
exercitus effecit ” out of Tarsus and Dolabella. This points to an 
organized city militia. See also chap. xxi.v. note 8 and Gardner, 
New Chajiters, p. 436.—For the cities of Asia Minor and Syria 
described as Upal xat acrvXoi see below, chapi. xx.—Babelon (jjp. 
cxi., cxii., cxliv.) is no doubt right in assuming that the inhabitants 
of Antioch on the Orontes and the other Antiochs had privileges ; 
see below, chap, xviii.—The principle generally enforced when the 
German! broke into the Roman empii-e, that foreign inhabitants of 
a Country have henceforth to live under their own laws, held good 
in Alexander’s empire and in that of his successors, and is in 
accordance with the practice of antiquity in general.—Achaeus 
applies for help to the cities, Polyh. 5, 57. For the spread of Gieck 
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civilization in Syria see tlie remarks of Nokleke and Mitteis in 
Mitteis, Reich'i'eclit niid Volksreclit, Leipz. 191, p. 26 se(p Mitteis 
proves that Greek law was the basis of the Syrian law preserved in 
the code of Hierajiolis (see above).—The natives paid a poll-tax, 
Mitteis, p. 27.—Trade routes, Dr. 3, 1, 73 ; Gardner, New 
Chapters, 437.—For Patrocles, Susemihl, 1, 657-659.—Culture 
in the Syrian empire. Dr. 3, 1, 75 and below, chap. xx. —Coinage. 
Percy Gardner, Cat. Br. Mas. Kings of Syria, 1878; Head, 
H. N. 637 seq., and e.specially Babelon, Rois de Syne, Pari.s, 
1890, who uses and amplilies earlier re.search in his introduction. 
See .also his Melanges nuiiii.'-iiiatiqiies, Paris, 1893, pp. 124-129. 
Babelon comes to the intere.sting conclusion that “les stateres aux 
type.s de Baaltais et dii lion qui out de lettres grecqiies, des mono- 
grammes oil des .‘.ymbole.s, representent dans leiir ensemble le 
iiionnayago d’argeiit de.s geiieraux d’Alexandre en Asie, comme chefs 
d’ariiiees et comme satrai>es, avaiit que ijuelques uns d’entre eux 
prissent le titre de roi en 306.” The letters ANT therefore on 
the-e cuius, for which cf. Imhoof, Monn. gr., pp. 377, 378, might 
denote Antigoniis and A his son Demetrius. The coinage of 
Seleuous, as well as that of the other Diadochi, follows that of 
Alexander. The so-called coins of Alexander (vol. iii. p. 395) 
continued to be minted, only adjuncts denoted the sovereigns who 
issued them. Cf. L. Muller, Nuraismatique d’Alex. le Grand, 
Copenh. 1855. Thus those with a torch are ascribed to Cassander, 
the eagle denotes Ptolemy, the half-lion Lysimachus, the horse 
Seleucus ; the emblems of Antipater, Eumenes and Antigonus 
have not been discovered. After the Diadochi became kings, 
especially after 301, a change sets in, instead of the sitting Zeus 
there appears on the Alexander-coins a standing Pallas, to which 
the various sovereigns add their emblems. Then Antiochus I. 
introduces the type of Ajjollo into .Syria. As regards the coinage 
of the Seleiicid empire, a striking peculiarity of it is the great 
variety of the types compared with those of the other kingdoms, 
especially the Ptolemaean. This is due to the entirely different 
character of the two empires. Coins are essentially a Greek 
product. But in the empire of the Ptolemies, apart from the 

adjoining countries, hardly anything but the dynasty with its 
immediate surroundings was Greek. In the Syrian emjiire, on 
the other hand, we see a number of Greek communities, and the 
king's themselves do their best to diffuse Greek culture. Hence the 
thoroughly Greek variety of the types even of the royal coins, which 
is not found to this extent in any other kingdom of the Diadochi. 

—Seleucu-, who olitaiiied Babylon in 321, at first continued the 
foiiuige which hail been started there by Mazaeus, and in doing so 
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acloptud the synihol of tlie anchor (tee above, cliap. iii. note 8), 
wliicli was retaiueil as a family emblem. It wa.s not till 30C that 
Seleuciis i.ssued coins with his own name. The horned types also 
are peculiar to him ; horns on his own head, on his helmet, on a 
horse, on an elephant—and this too is preserved by his successors. 
For these types cf. Eabelon, xviii.-xxv. The horn denotes strength, 
among the gods it belongs to Dionysus ; a horned horse recalls 
Bucephalus, after whom the city of Bucephala in Seleiicus’ emjjire 
was named. With elephants Seleucus won hi.s victory at Ipsus and 
Antiochus I. defeated the Gauls. Seleiicus was called ’EAet/)urT- 
ripXV^-i Pint. Dem. 25. In Antioch there was a rtTpd-vXov rwr 
eXe<jidi/Tiiiv supposed to have been erected by Diocletian, Bab. 
xxvdii. For the other types met with on coins of Seleiicus see 
Babelon. As reganls the cult of Apollo it is to be noted that 
Daphne was dedicated as early as 300 B.C., that Seleucus and 
Stratonice, sent .gifts to Delos, but that the Apollo sitting on the 
omphalos was first introduced into the coinage by Antiochus I. 
Subsequently Antiochus IV., Epiphaue.s, once more gave the 
preference to the worship of Zeus. For the mints of Seleucus sec 
Babelon, xx.xv.-xxxix.—Seleucus was the youngest of Aleximder’.s 
successors, younger than Alexander himself; he was the only one 
who really showed an appreciation of Alexander’s civilizing policy; 

I should be inclined to call him a true disciple of Alexander.— 
Unlike Droysen, who does not admit any founding of cities by 
Seleucus Nicator in Anterior Asia, Eadet (De colon. 50) attributes 
to him Laodicea Catacecaumene and Thyatira, with the neigh¬ 
bouring localities. There are no definite data for Laodicea ; as 
regards Thyatira the passage in St. Byz. is undoubtedly inaccurate; 
consequently there remains only a slender probability. See below, 
chap. xiii. note 7. 

11. Bithynia. Era according to Reiuach, Mithr. 283 : accord¬ 
ing to Mommsen 297 B.c. and Ramsay, As. Min., 283/82 B.C. 
History of Bithynia, Clinton, F. H. 2, 420 seq. 

Heraclea. Authorities: Memnon, see above, notes to chap. i. ; 
Just. 16, 3-5; Polsberw, De rebus Heracleae, 1833; Kammel, 
Heracleotica, 1869; Schneiderwirth, Heraklea, Heiligenst. 1882- 
84 ; V. Wilamowitz, Ant. v. Kar. p. 155.—Chalcedon and Astacus 
recognized as independent by Ptolemy, nephew of Ptolemy I., Dr. 2, 

2, 15.—Cius with Byzantium and Heraclea among the testamentary 
executors of Nicomedes I., consequently independent; see below, 
chap. ix. 

Cyzicus. Marquardt, Cyzicus, Berlin, 1836 ; Head, H. N. 454. 
—Apollonia, for which cf. Frankel zu den Inschr. von Perg. Nos. 
160, 169 and Koepp, Beil. z. Allg. Zeit, 1892, April I, perhap- 
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represented ou a coin, reproduced in Coins of the Anc. VI. A pi. 
48. 6.—Subsequent relations between Cyzicus and the Attalids, 
Fiankel, No. 248.—For Pergamum, see below, chap. x. note 2, 
chap. xiii. and esp. chap. xxi. 

12. Position of the Cities in Asia, see above, chap. ii. note 1.— 
Much pains is taken in the present day to ascertain the status of 
the various cities in that age, whether autonomous or not, e.g. 
Gaebler, Erythrae, 17, 20, 22, and other writers. But no definite 
result is obtained. We have to deal always with a de facto and 
not a de jure situation, and words are often taken for things. Thus, 
for instance, Gaebler says (pp. 17, 18) that after Antipater’s death 
the satraps began to “reduce the independent cities to submission 
and hold them down by garrisons.” But a “ liberator ” of the 
Greeks arises in Antigonusj he “restored the cities their freedom 
but left garrisons behind for their protection.” Assuming the last 
point to be correct (I find no trace of it in Diod. 18, 52 quoted by 
Gaebler), the ‘‘ liberator ” after all is no better than the oppressor ; 
a garrison is a garrison, independence with a garrison comes to 
exactly the same thing as oppression with a garrison ; the rights 
of the cities remained unchanged. The kings oppressed the cities 
as much as they could ; fine words did not cost anything. Radet, 
De coloniis, etc. Paris, 1892, p. 82 seq. : Internal independence 
the rule, but supervision e.xercised by generals and commanders, 
who demand taxes. Loyalty of the inhabitants promoted by 
religion: (1) the founders worshipped—according to the name— 
Antiochus, Laodice—even Themison ; (2) cults of Alexander and 
of the kings, the living and the dead; also dpxi^pw ; the rvxrj of 
Seleucus also worshipped (Radet, 87). The latter refers (p. 17) to 
the difference in the city of Magnesia of the Hellenic olKT/Tai and 
the KaroiKoi, soldiers, some of whom lived in the villages. In 
these matters too great variety observable.—The position of the 
rulers of Pergamum is interesting; they originally formed a free 
Greek community, cf. Frankel, Inschr. No. 5, ou their sovereigns, 
for which see Swoboda in the Rhein. Mus. 1891. It appears from 
the Pergamum inscriptions that its kings respected the self-govern¬ 
ment of the demos, but brought influence to bear on its decisions 
in various ways, by the appointment of strategi and by ImcrToXai ; 
cf. Frankel, No. 18.—For Lampsagus Head, H. N. 457 .—Abydos 
fights bravely against Lysimachns, Dr. 2,2, 201, 211; against Philip 
V., see below, chap. xvi. —Smyrna, cf. Kuhn, Entsteh. der Stadte 
der Alten, Leipz. 1878, pp. 335-362, and for the other cities 
founded by Lysimachus. Relations between Smyrna and Magnesia, 

C. I. Gr. 3137 = Hicks 176 = Ditt. 171.— Teos and Lebedos, Inschr. 
Lebas-Waddington, Asie min. 86 = Hicks 149 = Ditt. 126 ; we can 
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see that a synoedsmus was not very easy to carry out.— Kktthbae, 
see Gaebler’s book quoted above.—For the Ionic cities in general 
see Head, Cat. Br. Mus. Ionia, pp. xW.-xlviii. —Ephesus. Cf. besides 
chaps, xiii. and xvii., and esp. Head, On the Chronological Sequence 
of the Coins of Ephesus, London, 1880, who in the history mainly 
follows Droysen. The facts are not all clear, yet the history of 
the city is extremely interesting for the very reason tliat it was 
not quite independent. After 302 Ephesus at first is alternately 
under Lysimachus and Demetrius, but finally under Lysimachus 
again, who names it after his wife Arsinoe and entrust.s the govern¬ 
ment of it to his son Agathocles. Head says (Ionia, p. xlvi.): 
“ Ephesus under the temporary name of Arsinoe also struck Attic 
octobols and bronze coins. It appears also to have struck bronze 
coins under the name of Eurydicea, out of compliment to Eury- 
dice, a daughter of Lysimachus ” (reprod. pi. 10, 7). After the 
death of Lysimachus Ephesus becomes independent, but is a good 
deal influenced, by Seleucu.s, by Antiochus I., then by Egypt as 
well, see Phylarchus in Ath. 13, 59.3. Head and Babelon do not 
agree as to the history of the next following period. While Head 
cannot find in it any trace of Seleucid influence on Ephesus and 
thinks that Ephesu.s was permanently influenced by Egypt as early 
as 258, Babelon (Ixxiii.) joints out that, according to Euseb. 1, 
251, Antiochus II. died in Ephesus (246); consequently permanent 
Egyptian influence probably did not begin until after the year 246, 
evidently in conse(pience of the disputes between Seleucus and 
Antiochus Hierax. Hence Babelon .sees no rea.son why Seleucid 
coins with a bee, the symbol of Ephesus, should not be ascribed to 
Hierax. When Ephesus was subject to Ptolemaic influence it 
coined again on the Rhodian standard. Head, Ionia, xlvii. A 
golden octadrachm of Berenice IL, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes (Cat. 
Ptol. pi. 13, 2), was struck in Ephesus. The relations of Ephesus 
with Rhodes were of old standing (vol. iii. of this work, p. 48) ; 
hence as soon as it had shaken olf the Seleucid yoke and was 
devoted to the Ptolemies it could once more assimilate its coinage 
to that of Rhodes, which was on friendly terms with Egypt. At 
that time Ephesus became one of the most important harbours of 
the East. The fact that Ephesus, although not quite independent, 
yet minted coins, show's the elasticity of the conception of inde¬ 
pendence. See also below, chap. xiii. note 2, and chap. xxi. note 
4 on the coin.s of Ephe.su.s. In the case of Ephesus also the rela¬ 
tion to the temple pointed out by Curtius and the analogy of 
Smyrna is to be noted.— Samos. Decision of Lysimachus in the 
dispute between Samos and Priene, C. I. Gr. 2156 = Hicks 152.— 
Cos. Cf. Patou and Hick.s, The Inscriptions of Cos, Oxf. 1891, with 
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a detailed history of Cos ; and Larfeid in the Berl. Phil. Woch. 
1892, ISTos. 22, 23. According to the letter of Antigonus quoted 
above (Ditt. 126) the laws of Cos were to be provisionally binding 
on the united Teans and Lebedaeans. Ptolemy Pliiladelphus was 
born in Cos.—For Ehodes see below, chap. xxii. ; for the Crimea, 
chap. XXV. 

13. Egypt. Excellent summarj- of authorities and passages in 
Mitteis, Eeichsrecht und Tolksreclit in den ostl. Prov. des rdm. 
Kaiserreichs, Leipz. 1891, pp. 35-39, with a list of tJie discoveries 
and papyri. I confine myself to a few points. S. Sharpe, Gesch. 
Aegyptens, translated by Jolowicz, with notes by Gutschniid, Leipz. 
1862 ; Lepsius, Konigsbnch dor alten Aeg 3 'pter, Eerl. 1858 ; the 
same author’s Ergebnisse der agyptischen Denkm. f. die Ptolemaer- 
gesch.. Berk Akad. 1852; Cle.ss in Panlj^’s E. E. 6, 1, 179 seq., 
esp. 229-235 ; Clinton, Fasti Hellen. 2, 383-409 ; Hubert’s Obs. 
chronol. in Ptolem. lii.stor., Lugd. Bat. 1857 ; papers by Lumbroso : 
iloonomie polit. de I’Egypte sous les Lagides, Turin, 1870 ; Eicerche 
Alessandrine, 1871; 1’ Egitto al tempo dei Greci e dei Eomani, 
Eome, 1882 ; BaedekeFs Aegypten, 2 Bande. In Die Aegyptologie, 
Leipz. 1891, Brugsch says (p. 489) that the historical authorities 
for the Ptolemaic age are walls of temples, steles, native inscrip¬ 
tions of the Serapeum, native and Greek papyri, etc., “an almost 
inexhaustible store of material which is awaiting detailed treat¬ 
ment.” And the number of these records is constantly on the 
increase, especially at the present moment owing to the papyri 
brought to England by Flinders Petrie, examined mostly by Sayce 
and Jlahaffy. Thus parts of mummy-cases in Tell Gurob in the 
Fayllm (Baed. 2, 13 ; Flinders Petrie, Ten Years Digging in 
Egypt, Bond. 1892, pp. 128-138) contain the wills of soldiers who 
had become land-owners by roj’al gift, as well as other business 
papers ; edition. The Flinders Petrie Papj-ri, with Transcriptions, 
Comm. etc. by Mahaffy, Dublin, E. Irish Acad., 1891. In the 
London Orientalist Congress of 1892 Mahaffy read a paper entitled 
On the Gain to Egyptology by the Petrie Papyri. One of Mahaffy’s 
last discoveries is that of the letter of a soldier about the war in 
Sv'ria ; see below, chap. x. note 1.—The army of mercenaries, 
Poh’b. 5, 62-65 ; 8, 18; 34, 14.—The finances have been treated by 
Droysen, Zum Finanzwesen der Ptol., Berl. Aiad. 1882.—Travel¬ 
ling judges, Cless, 6, 1, 232 and P. Gardner, New Chapters, 
pp. 226, 428, also Mitteis, 48 .«eq. ; competition of Egyptian and 
Hellenic law institutes; formation of a kind of Jus gentiuvi in 
Egypt, Mitteis, 57.—Ptolemy I. treated b_v Mahaffv, Emp. of the 
Ptol., pp. 19-111. Max. L. Struck, Die Dvmastie der Ptolemaer, 
Berlin, 1897, which deals with the chronology and genealogy of 
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the Layiclae in a mo'-t immite way. — The of the 

Ptolemies discussed by von Gutsehmid, Kleine Schriften, IV. 
p. 107 seq.—Ideal picture of the Jloiiarcliy of the La.qddae by 
MomiH‘'en, K. G. 5, 559. He conipare.s it with that of Erederick 
the Great ; the siestein “ required ” a king “ eiigageil in tlie daily 
work of administration”; the rulers “had good reason for adopting 
the epithet of ‘ Benefactor.’ ” As a matter of fact, however, with the 
exception of Ptolemy I., none of the.se .sovereigns pel formed the 
“requireil” dady woik. If hi.s activitv h.id been of the Ereilerick 
order Ptolemy II. would not have .suffered so much from eni/tn' as 
he did—at all events he had mind enough to find liis life re.ally a 
dreary one. Ptolemy III., Euergetcs I., whose grand surname does 
not prove, more than that of a Philopator or Philometor, anything 
but the impudence of the bearer of it and the submissiveness of hi.s 
courtiers, was in the end according to Polyb. 5, 42 notorious for his 
f')r^9vfj,la and in general an ordinary Oriental despot; see Cless, fi, 
1, 208. Of the other Ptolemies the less .said the better in connec¬ 
tion with the discharge of royal ditties. Among the baddest of tlie 
bad, however, was Euergetes II., ‘fat paunch,’ who will be briefly 
noticed in chap. xix. Polybius (34, 14) also refers to the ouSereia 
of these nionarohs. The Attalids had more right to take the title 
of ‘Benefactor’; ITankel, Inschr. v. Perg. l,p. 21. The “admini¬ 
stration directed towards the well-being of all subjects alike” is not 
a “peculiarity of the Lagidae regime,” which lasted for 300 years, 
but at the most of Ptolemy I., who reigned about 23 years as king, 
and even in his ca.se it is a question whether he cared for the general 
well-being of all his subjects at all. As a rule the idea of an 
administration which has to look to the welfare of the governed, 
is more of a modern than an ancient one ; in the Greece and 
Rome of antiquity there was not much “ administration.” But 
the Egyptian government, which is specially in question here, was 
conducted under the Ptolemies on the lines of the Pharaohs. One 
of the best judges of Egypt, Erman, .says (Aegypten und ag. Leben 
im Alterthum, 1, 84) that there, as everywhere in the East, “the 
machine of government works only for the ruler.” The question 
therefore arises, whether Ptolemy I. had the will and the power to 
alter this. Did he wish to make the Egyptians happy in a way that 
they did not understand ? At Alexander's death, when he took 
over the satrapy of Egypt, he was 44 years of age ; he had always 
been bent on doing his duty as a soldier and had never bestowed a 
thought on making his fellow-creatures happy; his immediate and 
jiressing preoccupation now was to hold his own in the country. 
He did so, and in his 61st year made himself king. Is it likely 
that he turned over a new leaf at that age ? He maintained his 
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position because lie governeil as the old Pliaraohs had done, because 
he kept order and did not interfere with the priest?. And Ptolemy 
I. wa.s the best of the Ptolemies ; all the others governed still 
less on Frederick’s principle, but simply on that of enjoying life. 
Generally speaking the state-craft of the Ptolemies was that of the 
last four Bourbons of Naples ; they relied on the native priesthood 
and on foreign mercenaries, .allowed both these classes great privileges 
and did what they liked themselves. In opposition to my view of 
the Ptolemies Mahaffy in his ‘Empire, etc.’draws attention to what 
they achieved in administration as well as to their patronage of art 
and science. Cf. esp. the conclusion, p. 486.—The position which 
the Ptolemies wished to take up with regard to the natives is shown 
by several documents : a decree in honour of the satrap Ptolemy I., 
Brugsch, Zeitschrift fiir agypt. Sprache, IX. (1871) ; IVachsmuth, 
Rhein. Mu?., N. F. Bd. 26 ; Baed. 1, 318 (Diadochi stele in the 
Museum at Cairo), an inscription which glorifies the rulers as pro¬ 
tectors of the Egyptian religion ; a stele of Ptolemy II. and Arsinoe, 
see below, chap. i.v. note 2 ; the so-called Tanis stone, also called 
the decree of Canopus, of Ptolemy III, in the same Museum, Baed. 1, 
3.34 ; finally the famous Rosetta stone of Ptolemy V., Baed. 1, 376. 
All the three first Ptolemies are said to have brought hack the 
Egyptian holy relics which had been carried off to Asia ; see as to 
this below, chap. ix. note 2, and ch.ap x. note 1.—The Graeco- 
Macedonian rule was made more tolerable for the Egyptians by the 
idea that Alexander was a son of Nectanebus II. —Mahaffy (Petrie 
Pap. 16) a.‘sumes that Ptolemy II. adopted an attitude more friendly 
to Greek than to native culture.—Cf. also the brief and pointed 
remarks of E. Meyer, Geschichte des alten Aeg., Berk 1887, pp. 
397 seq .-— Trade with the Red Sea : Copto.?, Str. 17, 815, Baed. 2, 
112 ; Berenice, Str. 17, 815 : Baed. 2, 88 ; Koser, Baed. 2, 87. P. 
Gardner, New Chapters, 437 : “ Harp.alos discovered or rediscovered 
the course of the raon.?ooii.s, and at the proper .seasons Arabian 
fleets w'ent to and fro between the Malabar coast and the harbours 
se<lulousIy con.s-tructed by the Ptolemies on the Red Sea.”—Ptole- 
mais, Str. 17, 81.3; Baed. 2, 57. Arsinoe, Str. 17, 809 ; Baed. 

2, 8 ; see however Mah.affy, Empire of the Ptol. p. 81. The 
early Ptolemies paid great attention to trade.— Coinage. Cafcil. of 
Greek Coins, Ptoleniie.?, by R. Stuart Poole, Bond. 1883.—For 
inland trade, Egvpt uses only gold and copper : the .silver coins 
were intended for trade with foreign countries. These latter were 
at fir.sit .struck in Phoenici.a, and when it wa.s lost, in Cyprus. From 
and after 305 Ptolemy coined in his own name, before that date 
Alexander-cuin?. Types : head of Ptolemy, rev. e.agle on thunderbolt. 
The first coin? of Ptolemy II. are the same as tho.se of his father. 
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who of course was still living. See also Gardner, Xew Chapters, p. 
226.—Xo city coinage in Egypt under the Ptolemies, so thoroughly 
un-Greek was the Ptolemaic despotism. The Romans were the 
first to introduce a variety of coinage there, coins of the city of 
Ale.vandria and of the vo/ioi The only known coin of Naucratis, 
found by Petrie, is attributed by Head (H. N. 718) to the period 
between 32.3 and 305. As soon as the Ptolemies ruled in their 
own name, this came to an end. Xaucratis was of course in a 
special po.sition ; it was a very old Greek foreign colony with a 
constitution of its own, ri/rouxoi (Gardner, Xew Chapters, 224), as 
in Massalia ; Phocaea, as we know, h.ad helped to found Xaucratis. 
There is an early precedent for the surnames of some of the Diadochi 
and Epigoni in Syracuse, where Gelon was proclaimed evepyert]^ 
and (TtoTi'ip by the people in the year 480 (Diod. 11, 26), always 
supposing that the tradition is correct.—The difference in the mode 
of whipping (ilonims. 5, 561 following Philon in Flacc. 10) might 
be represented by a Ptolemaic court-scholar as a recognition of the 
traditional peculiarities of the two races and consequently as a 
genuinely conservative practice, for the Pharaohs used the lash and 
the Spartans the stick. A punishment not absolutely objected to 
by a Themistooles might very well be put up with by a casual Greek 
in Alexandria at the hands of an official of the divine monarch. 

14. Cyrenaica. Cyrenaica and Alexander, Diod. 17, 49. 
Cyrenaica Egyptian, Dr. 2, 1, 105.—Revolts against Ptolemy, is 
subdued; Ophelias installed as governor. Dr. 2, 2, 35 ; Ophelias 
revolts. Dr. 2, 2, 91.—Magas discussed in detail. Dr. 2, 2, 94 ; 
cf. Koepp, Die syrischen Kriege der ersten Ptoh, Rhein. Mus. 39 
(1884).—Coins : Muller, Xumism. de Pane. Afr. 1 ; Head, H. X. 
725 seq. esp. 732 ; Cat. Br. Mus. Ptol. ; Babelon, Mel. numism. 1, 
33-43. 

15. Cyprus. Dr. 2, 2, 9, 15, 35, 258.—With regard to the 
absence of Cyprus in Theocritus’ 17th Idyll cf. Koepp, 1.1. 2.—■ 
Products of Cyprus which were useful for Egypt, Dr. 3, 1, 56.— 
—Coins, Head, H. X. 627 ; Cat. Br. Mus. Ptol. xix., xxiiL, xxxiii. ; 
symbol, a shield. Gardner (Xew Chapters, p. 165) refers to the 
“ number of Ptolemaic inscriptions discovered in the island,” and 
to the “enormous quantities of silver coin issued by the Egyptian 
kings at Cyprian mints.” 

16. Phoenicia and Coelcsyria. Dr. 2, 1, 107 ; 2, 2, 9, 47, 54. 
Koepp rightly a.ssumes in consequence of Pol. 5, 67 that Ptolemy 
was in possession of these countries at an early date.—Coins : Head, 
650, 665 seq. ; Cat. Br. Mils. Ptol. xxiv., xxxiv., xxxviii.—For 
Aradus and Ascalon on Seleucid coins, see below, chap. ix. note 4 ; 
for Phoenicia, chap. xvi. note 2. 
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17. Egypt and Thrace. Droyisen (.8, 1, 268) a.«sumes that with 
Arsinoe Ptolemy II. acquired claims to Lysimachia, Ej)hesus and 
other cities of Lysimachus. Ptolemy III. was no doubt the first to 
gain a footing there; v. Wilamowitz too (Ant. v. Kar. 220) does 
not mention Thrace among the possessions of the Ptolemies about 
270. About 230 proof of it is given by the appointment of the 
Spartan Hippomedon to the post of Egj-ptian commander in Thrace, 
Telles in Stob. flor. 2, 72 L.— According to Pnlyb. 5, 34, Egypt in 
the year 222 has Lysimachia, Aenus and iVIaronea.—The Cyclades, 
V. Wil. 220 ; Busolt, Griech. Staat.salterth. 2nd ed. p. 63 ; games 
called IlToAc/aara there. T. Delamarre, Les Deux premiers 
Ptolemees et la confederation des Cyclades, Paris, 1896. 


We see then that after the period of the greatest confusion 
(323-278) a UCTus of states arises which includes both kingdoms 
and republics. Some of the latter are powerful (Rhodes), others 
contrive to protect their freedom by means of mutual association 
(leagues) or by an accommodating attitude towards the kings 
(Ephesus). Of the kingdoms those which have Macedonian dynas¬ 
ties mostly attract attention. Among these Egypt is despotically 
governed at home and has a liberal policy abroad ; the rulers of 
Syria are liberal at home, owing to the preponderance of the cities, 
and quarrelsome abroad ; Macedonia is a patriarchally governed 
state bent on conquest. As regards the dynasties of these three 
states it may be said that they continue, under altered circum¬ 
stances, the traditions of the countries in which they have installed 
themselves. The Antigonids behave like the old Macedonian 
kings, the Ptolemies imitate the Pharaohs, the Seleucids take up the 
same attitude as the Achaemenidae. That is the influence of the 
milieu, as people say nowadays, of the soil, the surroundings. 
But the extraction of the dynasty also asserts itself; the sovereigns 
are Macedonians with a Greek education. So we see the Antigonids 
using their culture, which is higher than that of most of Alexander’s 
ancestors, to carry out their ambitious plans more skilfully. The 
Seleucids, following the example of the Achaemenidae, allow the 
component parts of their empire great independence, and as the Greek 
element, which the Seleucids highly value, hajipens to be among 
them, the empire eventually falls to pieces for this very reason. 
Finally, the Ptolemies are inclined to continue the traditional 
patriarchal regime of the eountrrg which they rightly consider 
advantageous, but as they are not in touch with the religion of 
the people and only make use of their power to deal with foreign 
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atlairs as eiilif^htened Greeks and for the rest lead a life of self- 
indulgence, their system acquires an internal inconsistency, the 
consequence of which is that in the end they have not even 
enough energy and intelligence for the conduct of diplomacy and 
become addicted solely to pleasure, to the ruin of their country 
and themselves.—I cannot allow, as was remarked at the end of 
chap, iii., that the monarchical S 3 'stem, the varied aspects of which 
I have described in this chapter, posse.ssed any intrinsic value for 
the Greeks of that age, and I now add some further observations 
to those made in that place. The Greek polis required kings 
only for the purpose of keeping the peace among the communities. 
For this the rule of Alexander or of a successor resembling him, 
who would have controlled the whole, would have been of use. 
An empire of that kind would have become a sort of Roman 
empire. Seleucus, if he had been in possession of the whole, 
would have been able to work on these lines. But he never 
obtained the whole. The successors of Alexander, the Diadochi 
as well as those who came after them, apart from the faults of 
character peculiar to them, did harm by constantly warring upon 
one another, which from their own point of view they were 
bound to do. In their case the monarchical principle, which is 
salutary in the form of a hereditary kingship, revealed little but 
its darker sides. They ruled by right of conquest, and that comes 
to an end with power. Hence it was natural that they should ruin 
themselves, the Seleucids, however, being entitled to the merit of 
having fostered the growth of cities and states in the countries 
under their control. The Roman empire then stepped into the 
shoes of Alexander’s successors. Rome accomplished what Alex¬ 
ander was not able to carry out, and over a wider area. 



CHAPTEE VI 

THE CULTUHE OF THE GREEKS—ATHENS 

We now come to more pleasing aspects of history, for wo 
have to discuss the culture of the Greeks during the same 
period. 

The victories of Alexander brought about groat changes 
precisely in those external circumstances of the Greeks which 
influenced their whole culture. On the one hand, the sphere 
of Greek culture was extended in a marked degree, on the 
other hand, free institutions no longer predominated as much 
as before in the Greek world, for a very great number of 
Greeks were henceforth under the influence of the kings. 
This entailed important consequences for religion in the first 
place. A more intimate acquaintance with Asia and Egypt 
had the effect of making the cults of these countries more 
popular among the Greeks, and besides this, the kings, espe¬ 
cially in the East, ranked with the gods even in the eyes of 
the Greeks.' Now this last practice, which has already been 
referred to in chap, iii., was not wholly absurd according to 
Greek notions. For religion was, up to a certain point, an 
affair of the independent community, and the individuals so 
honoured by it were foreigners and never fellow-citizens. For 
the isolated as such the ab.stract antithesis of man—god 
with which we are familiar did not exist; any one who was 
not a citizen of a particular city might at a pinch become a 
deity of it. This al)Stract possibility was applied in a con- 
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Crete fashion in those daj-s. Of course a religion which made 
a god of Poliorcetes was contemptible. Even if the god 
Dionysus was not in himself of a much more exalted character 
than the god Demetrius, yet it was possible to form a 
more ideal conception of him, for the very reason that any 
qualities could be ascribed to an imaginary being. This was 
not possible with a Demetrius. Hence the Greek religion, by 
reason of the conclusions which it drew itself, was proved to 
be defective in a more emphatic way than before. And this 
came about not only through facts in the manner above 
described; it was also effected in a literary way by a man 
who set up for a historian or geographer, the Messenian 
Euhemerus, a friend of king Cassander.^ He had made a 
journey to Asia for the king, in the course of which he 
claimed to have discovered marvellous islands in the Indian 
Ocean, which he described in his work entitled The Sacred 
Document. In the largest of them, Panchaea, the exploits of 
men who had been subsequently worshipped as gods, the 
deeds of Zeus and of the other denizens of Olympus, were 
recorded in sacred letters. This assertion, that the Greek 
gods had been only human conquerors, afterwards excited the 
interest of the Christian Fathers of the Church, who saw in it 
the desired admission on the part of the heathen that their 
religion was untrue, and in the present day this method of 
interpreting myths is called Euhemerism. Of course the 
doctrine of Euhemerus was of no use to the people, for its 
inventor did not give them anything better in exchange for 
what he took from them, their naive belief ; it was of service 
only to Cassander and his fellows, who could now become or 
actually be gods with just as much right as Zeus. If endea¬ 
vours of this kind were made to force and persuade the Greek 
people to accept men of the stamp of the Diadochi as gods, 
the Greeks would be sure, even more than in the fifth or 
fourth century, to look for religious consolation among less 
civilized peoples, and the Thracian, Phrygian and Egyptian 
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cults, which had long had a hold on the Hellone.s, now spread 
more widely. Among the Greeks of Asia Minor and Syria 
es 2 iecially there arose a regular mixture of religions. 

The transformation of Greek culture is of course not a 
lifting of it to a higher level. But the countries in which it 
mostly took place did not take the lead as regards culture in 
general. In Alexandria, the most brilliant city of the Diadochi, 
the city which transplanted the cults of Isis and Serapis into 
every Greek country, many Greek poets gathered together, 
but they were natives of the old Greek republics and in many 
ways bore the stamp of the old Greek culture. More than 
that, the real centres of civilization were still these independ¬ 
ent states, above all Athens, which at this time set the fashion 
in the intellectual life of the Greeks to an almost greater 
extent than formerly. For it was precisely about the year 
300 B.c. that Athens struck out lines in philosophy and poetry 
which, if they are not so lofty as the previous achievements 
of the famous city, yet sway the world down to our own day. 
The philosophy of Athens is the genuinely Greek answer to 
the above - described attempts to introduce Oriental deities 
or this or that Macedonian into the Greek Olympus, as well 
as generally to all attempts to make the advantage of the 
moment or the temporary requirements of the subject the 
great aim of life. We will begin with this philosophy. 

Athens remained the home of the e.xisting schools and 
new ones were added to them. It had been of no use for 
Demochares’ party to carry the utterly un-Athenian measure of 
state control of philosophical instruction by means of a certain 
Sophocles; the law was soon repealed as unconstitutional. 
Theophrastus, who had left Athens in consequence, shortly 
returned thither, and the progress of philosophical develop¬ 
ment was now unimpeded.* 

Of the older schools in Athens the Megarian, which redis¬ 
covered the Eleatic ‘ existence ’ in the Socratic conception of 
the good, found an able representative in Stilpon of Megara, 
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who lived about 380-300 and in accordance with the Cynics 
laid the greatest stress on the practice of virtue. Among 
other things he influenced the mental education of Zeno. 

The Academy, i.e. the School of Plato, existed at first on the 
great name of its founder, without achieving anything of im¬ 
portance itself. It paid little attention to the Ideas which the 
master had presented as the fountain-head, but devoted itself 
to the less fruitful theory of numbers instead. Plato was 
succeeded by his nephew Speusippus, up to about 336; he 
was followed by Xcnocrates, who was about the same age and 
whom the Athenians, although he was a foreigner, also em¬ 
ployed on diplomatic missions. Then we find succeeding each 
other as heads of the School the Athenian Polemon (314-270) 
and Crates. The astronomer and physician Eudoxus of Cnidus 
and the fertile writer Heraclides from Heraclea on the 
Pontus also belonged to the Academy. The later Academy 
departed still more from the spirit of Plato, as it allied itself 
with the Sceptic School, which had been founded by Pyrrhon 
of Elis. The Sceptics emphasized the uncertainty of all 
assertions; hence their rule was to abstain as much as pos¬ 
sible from every affirmation. This suspension of judgment, 
called i'iro'^7], produces tranquillity of mind, which in the life 
of that age, kept in a constant state of excitement by the 
fearful conflicts of the reigning sovereigns, was a special 
desideratum. The founder of the Sceptic, the so-called middle 
Academy, which held probability alone to be attainable, was 
Arcesilaus.* 

The Peripatetic School became at an early stage, in 
harmony with the character of Aristotle, a resort for the 
investigation of the existent in general. Aristotle’s first 
successor was Theophrastus of Eresus (up to 287), whose 
strength lay in the field of the natural sciences. About the 
same time of the Peripatetics Eudemus studied ethics, Aristo- 
xenus of Tarentum the theory of music, Dicaearchus of Messana 
the science of politics. Theophrastus bequeathed his landed 
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property to the School, and thus it vv^as placed on a permanent 
footing. From 287 to 2G9 its head was Straton of Lampsacus, 
who favoured materialistic views, and with his adoption of 
heat and cold as the primary forces almost reverted to the 
Ionic philosophy. Through Demetrius of Phalerum the prac¬ 
tical side of the Peripatetic philosophy became j)redominant 
in Alexandria.^ 

Almost all these philosophical schools had deviated widely 
from the spirit of Socrates. The idea of Socrates had been 
to teach men to bethink them of their duties and to act after 
mature consideration ; the Academics and Peripatetics engaged 
in learned investigations, the former in more abstract fashion, 
the latter by dev'eloping the various branches of knowledge. 
To the bulk of mankind, who had no desire for erudition, this 
was of little use, and that was especially regrettable in an age 
when religion was becoming more and more unsettled. What 
was wanted was that philosophy should once more pay heed 
to real life, and by meeting this want the two schools we are 
about to mention acquired great and lasting distinction. They 
stand much in the same relation to the older schools as the 
Franciscans and Dominicans do to the Benedictines and their 
numerous offshoots. The latter did all manner of good, only 
they did not attend to the immediate needs of the people. 
For that reason the mendicant orders, who went among the 
people, rightly attained great popularity. So it was in Greece 
about the year 300 B.c. The Socratics were everything but 
what their name implied. At this point the Stoics and the 
Epicureans stepped in and once more brought philosophy 
down from the skies to mother-earth and tried to give the 
people what religion was no longer able to bestow. 

The Stoic School was founded by Zeno of Citium in Cyprus, 
who lived from about 340 to 265.® He had a private fortune 
and came to Athens as a merchant, being strongly attracted by 
its intellectual life. There he studied philosophy with ardour, 
firstly that which presented the most marked contrast to a 
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luxurious life, the Cynic. The principles commended them¬ 
selves to him, hut it was not scientific enough in his eyes. 
Mental gymnastics he learnt of the JMegarians and the 
Academics. He then set up as a teacher of a new philosophy, 
which was at once practical and scientific. This he did in the 
Stoa Poikile, which was in the heart of the city. That was a 
point of importance. The Academy and the Lyceum were 
outside the gates ; a special resolve was therefore needed to 
go there j every Athenian passed hy the Stoa Poikile almost 
daily. In precisely the same manner the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans did not, like the Benedictines, Cistercians, etc., 
found their monasteries in country districts and solitudes, but 
on principle in the cities, to the inhabitants of which they 
wished to be of service. Zeno’s successor, Clcanthcs of Assos, 
was not his equal in point of knowledge, yet wo have a noble 
hymn to Zeus from this energetic inquirer, who raised himself 
amid privations from a humble rank in life to a position of 
great eminence. The third chief of the Stoics again, Chrysippiis 
of Soli in Cilicia, was a man of greater attainments. Tims we 
see that of the three first heads of the Stoa two ivero certainly 
natives of semi-Greek countries, but the School was born and 
grew up in Athens and is duo precisely to a reaction on 
the part of thoughtful easterns against Oriental pomp and 
Oriental extravagance. 

The hStoic doctrine stamps itself as an essentially practical 
one b}^ laying the most stress on a proper mode of life ,• but 
the jiroper mode of life must, as Socrates also required, pro¬ 
ceed from a proper conviction. The Stoa di'aws for general 
imitation the ideal picture of a sage who is also the virtuous 
man. The sago must be dispassionate {opathia) and obey the 
laws which materially and spiritually control the universe; 
he must act according to nature and rca.snn. If ho lives in 
this way, then he fulfils his duty. The coneejitiou of duty 
{odherun) was develujied .specially hy the Stua. But it is not 
[)crmissihle to believe that duly consist.s in the perform.inee of 
VOL. IV L 
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external actions. In the discharge of duty the main point is 
the intention. That was lofty and commendable in itself ; it 
was a reminder to the Greeks to make good the deficiencies of 
their own religion, which was taken up with ceremonial. But 
this feature in the Stoic doctrine nevertheless led to abuses. 
As intention only was the main point, Stoics have been able to 
commit unseemly and even immoral actions without feeling 
out of touch with their doctrine; they have not unfrequently 
behaved like Cynics. Of great importance, however, was the 
fact that in the eyes of the Stoa the individual is no longer 
the political being conceived by Aristotle. The polls has no 
attraction for the Stoic. He rises above the city to the notion 
of a more comprehensive fellowship of mankind. By this 
means not only is the Greek state broken through, but—a 
point which is not sufficiently noticed—the Greek religion too 
is dispensed with, for this was based on the polk. Socrates 
had already made a modest beginning with cosmopolitanism, 
the Stoa founded it in theory. In so doing the Stoics abolished 
the state for the moment, because at that time there was no 
state which corresponded to Greek ideas but the polk. But 
after a time they came to the conclusion that a state of another 
kind could be imagined, which would at all events approxi¬ 
mate more closely to the ideal state and not be confined to a 
city; and as in those days a state of that description could 
only be a monarchical one. Stoics entered the service of 
monarchs as statesmen, always with the intention of influencing 
their actions for the good of the people. The natural 
philosophy of the Stoa was of less significance; it was pan¬ 
theistic in character and attached importance to the utility of 
the various aspects of nature. It is interesting that the Stoa 
uses, liesides direct evidence, the agreement of mankind as 
a means of jnoving otherwise imdemonstrable propositions; 
in it they saw a manifestation of the reason which obtains in 
the world. 

The Stoic philosophy is a practical one, but in spite of this 
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it is not of service for everybody. It remains a doctrine for 
choicer spirits, for it reposes on the conception of the wise 
man. But can even the majority of mankind, let alone all, 
become sages 1 If not, what is to be done for those who have 
no prospect of attaining thereto ? To this question the Stoa 
returns no answer; it was not reserved for any system of 
philosophy to answer it, but for a religion which was higher 
than that of the Greeks. 

The problem of practical philosophy was approached from 
another side by the Athenian Epicurus, who was born in 
Samos in the year 341.^ He taught first in Mytilene and 
Lampsacus, and then in Athens, where his pupils assembled in 
a garden inside the city. He died in 270. His best friend 
Metrodorus had predeceased him, and thus he was succeeded 
as head of the School by Hermarchus. Like Theophrastus, 
Epicurus provided for the continuance of his School by 
endowing it with his gardens; he bequeathed to it land, 
premises and capital. The philosophy of Epicurus may in a 
certain sense be regarded as a resumption of the doctrines of 
Aristippus. It has a still more direct practical object than the 
Stoa; for its aim is happiness itself, which is also defined as 
pleasure. Every kind of pleasure, however, must not be sought 
after. For there are many which bring sorrow in their train and 
therefore result in their opposite; these are to beavoided. Hence 
man must use discrimination in his pursuit of pleasure. Here we 
see how Epicureanism tries to supplement the Stoa. The Stoa 
demands in the first place and unconditionally that man should 
be wise; then he can be happy; Epicurus wants man to have a 
clear idea of what will give him pleasure without entailing dis¬ 
tress. Happiness therefore is the main object of the philosophy. 
As wisdom consequently serves only as a means to happiness, it 
becomes easier, for the discernment of what can prevent sub¬ 
sequent pain is more easy to acquire than insight into the laws 
of the universe in general. Happiness of a sort according to 
Epicurus’ views can be attained by every coolly calculating 
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egoist; a happiness of that kind is intelligible also to those 
who cannot grasp the wisdom of the Stoa. Epicureanism 
therefore suits the bulk of mankind, but it readily leads them 
into wrong paths. For putting pleasure in the foreground 
opens the door to all sorts of caprice. The man who is able 
so to regulate pleasure that no pain proceeds from it for 
himself, can always believe that he is acting rightly according 
to the teaching of Epicurus, even if he is doing harm to other 
people. From the practical aim of life Epicurus deduces the 
necessity of the study of nature. For happiness consists in 
absence of pain and consequently in calmness of mind 
(ataraxia). But this calmness is disturbed by nothing so much 
as by religion, which according to Epicurus exists only for 
the purpose of frightening and troubling mankind. It must 
therefore be got rid of and this is done by natural philosophy. 
Hence Epicurus looks about for a theory of nature which is 
capable of achieving this object, and finds it in the atomic 
doctrine of Democritus, which he adopts with a few modifica¬ 
tions. Everything is brought about by the collision of the 
atoms, and Epicurus holds that there is no need of gods to 
explain this. That, however, is an illusion. For why the 
atoms should come in contact, after they have sot themselves 
in motion at the same moment and were not in contact before, 
and why they should bo set in motion at all, is undiscoverable 
without the aid of other hypotheses. The atomic doctrine of 
the ancients sets free from religion only those who jump at 
any j)retext for dispensing with it. In the doctrine of the 
forms of human association Epicurus goes a step farther than 
the Stoa. The latter had already thrust the city on one side 
and set up as an ideal a citizenship of the world, which might 
be approximately attained by a proper grouping of larger states. 
Epicurus declares friendship to be the sole tie worthy of man. 
This is equivalent to putting forward jirivate life, association 
guided only by unfettered choice, as the ideal, a great step 
backwards in every lo.speci, theoretically as well as juactically. 
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For it is clear that if not states, at all events some ties or 
other involving compulsion are necessary, if mankind is not to 
go to ruin. If the Epicureans were unwilling to co-operate in 
any such system, then their idea was simply to lead a com¬ 
fortable life at the expense of other people. 

If Epicureanism met the tendency of the age by laying stress 
on the good fortune of those who, heedless of the strife and 
bloody conflicts of the sovereigns in the wilds of Asia, in¬ 
dulged in the peaceful enjoyments of private life and in the 
pleasures of friendship, the Stoa .satisfied the nobler aspira¬ 
tions of the times, those which aimed at the improvement of 
public life. The conception of duty would not allow the 
Stoics to be insensible to the efforts made to organize states 
on a right basis. Zeno himself was in good repute with 
Antigonus Gonatas, as was the Stoic Persaeus, whom Zeno 
sent in his own place to the king of Macedonia, and who 
had previously been there as tutor of Halcyoneus, a son of 
Gonatas. Persaeus even became Macedonian governor in 
Corinth. The Stoic Sphaerus from Borysthenes was ad-viser 
of Cleomenes, the reformer of Sparta. The Academy too 
was not a stranger to political aspirations. We shall refer to 
the Megalopolitans Eedemus and Demophantus, pupils of 
Arcesilaus, in chap. x. If they liberated their city from the 
tyrannis, the Peripatetic Prytanis in the same city served 
Antigonus Doson as a politician. 

A characteristic feature in the laboims of the philosophers 
of this age, with the exception, it is true, of the Epicureans, 
who undertook no unnecessary work, was their devotion to 
erudition. The universal Peripatetics paid special attention 
to the history of literature; to the Stoics belongs the merit of 
having laid the foundations of grammar. 

All these schools had issued from Athens, had their head¬ 
quarters in Athens, and attracted to Athens a number of 
foreigners who wished to obtain clear ideas on the serious 
duties of life. Thus Athens was more than ever the intcl- 
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lectual centre of the Greek world. But it was also the centre 
of Greek refinement and wit, owing to an Athenian creation 
of great importance, the New Comedy.® 

The New Comedy is one of the most striking phenomena 
of Greek literature, having become the standard for the entire 
further development of comedy among the ancients and the 
moderns. It presents a marked contrast to the Old Comedy, 
as known to us through Aristophanes. For the latter is 
fantastic and without fixed rule as regards subject-matter, 
whereas the New Comedy depicts real life and lays down 
rules which it observes itself and w'hich all comedies have 
followed since. In part it may be said to have grown 
externally—for a more inward source of the New Comedy 
will be discussed below—out of the Middle Comedy, which 
retained the extravagant and farcical element of the Old 
Comedy, but differed from it in its avoidance of political 
aims. It is a matter for regret that the new Attic comedy, 
which was so prized in antiquity, has come down to us only 
in fragments, which moreover convey little information on 
the most important points, the development of the pieces 
and the treatment of the characters. These we glean mostly 
from the Eoman comedies of Terence and Plautus, who wrote 
adaptations of the plays of the new Greek comedy. But as 
these Eoman dramatists added a great deal of their own, it is 
not possible to arrive at an entirely just verdict on the value 
of the new Attic comedy through them. In spite of this we 
find in most books which allude to this subject in the present 
day a decided condemnation of the New Comedy, an opinion 
which is closely connected with mistaken views on the moral 
condition of the Athens of that day. The strange part of it 
is that the unfavourable verdict on the comedy is supported 
by that pronounced on the morals of the age, while on the 
other hand the morals are declared to be bad because they 
are so portrayed in the Comedy. It is asserted, for instance, 
that the Athenians were much more corrupt in the fourth 
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and third centuries than in the second half of the fifth, the 
age of Aristophanes, and the New Comedy is consequently 
depreciated as the expression of this greater corruption. 
There is no actual proof, however, of the greater deteriora¬ 
tion of the Athenian people in the fourth and third centuries, 
while the contrary, i.e. a higher or at all events equally 
high moral standard may be inferred from many things. 
True, the following are quoted as startling facts which justify 
the verdict: the condemnation of Phocion and the servile 
attitude of the Athenians towards the two Demetrius’s. But 
it is forgotten that the treatment of Phocion was no worse 
than, for instance, the condemnation of the generals who 
fought off the Arginusae, that the 360 statues were voted to 
Demetrius of Phalerum by a packed oligarchy, which in no 
way represented Athens, and no notice is taken of the fact 
that the most conspicuous honours in that age, those paid to 
Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes, not only (as we saw 
above, in chap. ii. note 13) had nothing unusual about them, 
but were quite in keeping with the most strenuous public 
spirit. We shall show below, in note 3 to this chapter, that 
it was precisely in the third century B.C. that the Athenians 
gave the most striking proof of energy and ability in war and 
of strong love of freedom. There remains only the argument 
drawn from the contents of the New Comedy as proof of the 
moral decay of Athens, but this is just as little to the point. 
In the first place we may remark that the counterpart of 
what is adduced from the comedy is to be found in the whole 
comic drama of later times which proceeded from it: young 
women of easy virtue, shrewish wives, impudent parasites, 
hectoring soldiers, and the like. The inference would be 
that all subsequent ages were just as bad as the Athens of 
that epoch. It is clear moreover from the fragments of the 
New Comedy that characters of that kind were considered 
just as reprehensible in the Athens of that day as they have 
been elsewhere in other ages, and the occurrence of these 
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types therefore does not prove that they were the ideals of 
the Athenians of those times. According to this theory the 
morally much worse English comedies of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, on which we have a fine essay from 
Macaulay, would prove that the English people was utterly 
corrupt, and yet this was the people which drove James II. 
from the throne when he trampled on the laws of the country. 
On the contrary, what we still have of the new Athenian 
comedy warrants the assertion, firstly, that it ranks high as 
a work of art, and secondly, that the Athenians of the 
third century were not worse than their predecessors, and 
this precisely in private life. Whereas in the fifth century 
Aristophanes paints only the disreputable and contemptible 
side of the private life of his fellow-citizens, the New Comedy 
portrays a generally speaking decent family life, although of 
course the excrescences, i.e. the absurdities and vices, had to 
be emphasized, for the very purposes of the comedy. We see 
that there were re.spectable households, and that they were 
regarded as patterns. Nor must we forget that the new 
departure of philosophy about the year 300 B.C. proves the 
solid effort of the Athenians of that age and of the Greeks in 
general. A society in which a Cleanthes was held in honour 
was not a corrupt one. 

If we want to have a clear idea of the justification, nay 
the necessity for the New Comedy, we must take the follow¬ 
ing considerations into account. The Old Comedy was an 
extravagant burlesque for a male society of much wit and 
very little restraint. In the fifth century cultivated Athenian 
society was confined entirely to men. Aspasia wished to 
change this, but did not succeed in doing so. The comedy 
existed only for men, who were interested mainly in politics 
and literature, and who considered women only in their con¬ 
temptible aspects or not at all. A respectable woman was 
ipso facto debarred from listening to and looking at the plays 
of Aristophanes, for what was there in them to amuse her ? 
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The caricature of politics, which could entertain only those who 
frequented the market-place, or the caricature of private life, 
which was equally unknown to her. A comedy which could 
only he tedious or unpleasant for respectable women may be 
an interesting product of a particular era of culture, but can 
never claim to be of value for all ages alike. And 3 ^et comedy 
as well as tragedy ought to have a general human interest. 
Here precisely was the gap in Greek literature. Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides could be enjoyed by all, women as 
well as men, Aristophanes by men alone, and without a 
commentary only by men of the fifth century. To have 
generally humanized the comic drama, to have converted it 
from a sort of carnival literature for the countrymen and 
contemporaries of Cleon into a source of recreation for all, 
that is the great merit of the new Athenian comedy. It 
represents in a worthy fashion the advantageous change in 
the life of Athens as compared with the close of the fifth 
century. At the end of the fourth century there arose a 
mixed society of men and women, in which no doubt women 
of easy morals still played a more important part than the 
others; this was the society for which the New Comedy was 
written. 

The subject-matter of the Old, Middle and New Comedy 
has been very well described by G. Guizot, who says that the 
Old Comedy represents public life, the Middle Comedy life in 
public and the New Comedy private life. Private life there¬ 
fore is the subject of the New Comedy, and its first and 
greatest representatives portrayed it in a fashion which holds 
good for all time. Love became and always remained the 
chief topic. The method of presentment in the New Comedy 
is the satisfactory unravelling of the plot on the one hand, 
apd the delineation of character on the other. If the plot is 
still of a somewhat simple kind—most frequently it turns on 
the rediscovery of a relative who is supposed to have been 
lost—on the other hand the delineation of character in the 
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new Attic comedy is on a level with the best examples of 
later times. This comedy created most of the types which 
have been current ever since, for the very reason that they 
correspond to the permanent realities of life. The various 
kinds of fathers and mothers, the enamoured son, the different 
slaves, the courtesan, the swaggering soldier, the parasite, the 
philosopher, all these appear in the New Comedy as they do 
in all comic plays down to our own century. Equally typical 
in the New Comedy is the description of generally human 
failings and foibles, such as anger, superstition, grumbling, 
avarice. The excellence of the psychological observation of 
these dramatists is proved by the apophthegms which con¬ 
stitute almost all that remains of their pieces. 

In conclusion, another remark of some importance remains 
to be made. The New Comedy is only externally the con¬ 
tinuation of the Old and Middle Comedy, of which it took 
the place at festivals; internally, in its real nature, it is 
rather a continuation of the tragic drama of Euripides, and 
it was precisely because people became aware of this that the 
traditional aversion to Euripides was transferred to Menander. 
We saw that Euripides approximates to the drama of ordinary 
life. But his dramatis personae are still heroic; they live and 
move in a distant past. The New Comedy treats the plot in 
the same way as Euripides, but places the characters not in 
Mycenae or in the ancient Argos, but in contemporary Athens 
or Ehodes. This after all was more straightforward and 
more entertaining. In many respects the New Comedy is an 
appendage of Epicureanism; at all events, the ideal of life is 
more an Epicurean than a Stoic one. 

Its founder appears to have been Philemon, who came at 
an early period of his life from Soli or Syracuse to Athens 
and set up as a dramatic poet from 01. 112 (330 B.c.) 
onwards.” It was not till two Olympiads later that Menander 
started on his career. Philemon was generally victorious in 
the competitions, it is supposed because he ridiculed well- 
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known characters more in the old fashion. He spent some 
time out of Athens, with Magas of Cyrene among others. 
He died at the age of 100, about 01. 129, 3 (262 B.C.), occu¬ 
pied with his art up to the last. Of his pieces the “Merchant ” 
and the “ Treasure ” are known to us from adaptations of 
Plautus (the latter as Trimimmus). 

Menander, however, gradually became a still greater 
favourite than Philemon; he was an Athenian, born in 01. 
109, 3 (341 B.C.), consequently in the same year as Epicurus, 
with whom he was on terms of friendship from the time 
when they lived together as young men. Of the philosophers 
he was mostly influenced by Theophrastus ; Epicureanism 
was more an intellectual element which played around his 
dramas and his life. Demetrius of Phalerum too, whose 
friend he was, might from his mode of life be called a disciple 
of Epicurus. Menander was an elegant man, who knew how 
to enjoy life. Ptolemy I. invited him to Ale.xandria, but he 
was unwilling to leave Athens. He died in 01. 122, 3 (290 
B.C.), at the comparatively early age of 51. Menander 
excelled in drawing character and was a subtle delineator of 
the manners of the times ; his audience felt that he made 
them reflect on the important problems of life, and cultivated 
people especially preferred his pieces. Even advocates could 
get hints from him for their profession. Of his plays several 
are known through adaptations by Terence: the Andria, the 
Brothers, the Self - tormentor, the Eunuch. Through his 
comedy of Thais this name became a type for the ordinary 
courtesan, and is so used in Dante; the good name of his 
own mistress Glycera, on the other hand, he celebrated in 
another piece. 

Of the other dramatists of the New Comedy we know too 
little to be able to discuss them here. 

While philosophy shows how the independent Greeks con¬ 
tinued their endeavours to solve the highest problems of 
existence, the Comedy shows how they, and among them 
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especially the Athenians, contrived by means of generally 
accepted maxims of practical worldly wisdom to extract a 
cheerful and yet instructive element from daily life. Philo¬ 
sophy represents progress, the Comedy a comfortable con¬ 
servatism, and both gave the ideas which lay at the root of 
them the most complete expression imaginable. "With these 
achievements Athens maintained the position among her 
contemporaries which she had long occupied. In the sixth 
century she took the lead in the pursuit of wisdom through 
Solon and in elegance through the two competitors for the 
hand of Agariste in Sicyon. That Athens reigned in intellect 
as well as elegance in the fifth century need not be demon¬ 
strated. At the close of the fourth and at the opening of the 
third century she does the same with Stilpon, Theophrastus, 
Zeno, Epicurus, Philemon and Menander. Through them 
she influenced the whole of contemporary Greece and the 
world in general for many years to come. Compared with 
this the achievements of the royal capitals are but meagre, 
when it is not a question of erudition and pure science. What 
are Callimachus and Apollonius to the world in comparison 
with Epicurus and ^Menander 1 Science no doubt was, as we 
shall see, well fostered in Egypt. What Aristotle had begun 
in Athens was continued by the divided labours of his pupils 
in Alexandria. If therefore the capital of Egypt surpassed 
Athens at that time in the study of science, yet it was not the 
leader of Greece in literature and art, but in the former was 
excelled by Athens and in the latter by Rhodes. 

In art too, therefore, it is once more a republic which stands 
first. But that art did not flourish in Athens but mostly in 
an- Asiatic city, is due to the fact that it requires not only 
genius, like philosophy and poetry, but also considerable 
material resources, and at that time Athens was not so rich 
in these as Rhodes. It was not till later that a reaction set 
in in this respect. Rhodian art had a preference for the 
grand; when the taste for simplicity revived, Athens once 
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more came into rejjute as the city of art. This we shall 
revert to later on, in chapters xxii. and xxiii.'® 

NOTES 

1. Su.semihl’s Gesch. der griech. Litteratur in der Alexandriner- 
zeit, 2 vols, Leipzig, 1891, 1892, rpioted above (p. 32), gives an 
e.xliaustive account of everything in the life and the works of the 
various writers, even the most unimportant, that can interest tlie 
scholar.—Deification of men; see above, chap. ii. note 13. As 
we saw, the honour was paid only to foreigners. Even the worship 
of the emperors in the Roman Empire is accounted for in the same 
way, a point not generally noticed. The living emperors were not 
gods to the Roman citizens, but only to the independent communi¬ 
ties, first of all of A.sia and then of the other countries. These 
communities could, without committing an impiety according to 
Greek ideas, worship as a god any individual who was not their 
fellow-citizen. This does not prove the servility of the Greeks, 
but the defectiveness of their conception of God and of religion.— 
Change in the Greek religion, P. Gaidner, New Chapters, pp. 441 
seq. : Cybele and Mithras, 443, 444 ; religion of the Indo-Greeks, 
444; deities of the thiasoi in Greece il.'^elf, 446. — The Attalids 
were .S(jmewhat more modest in their claims to divine honours than 
the Ptolemies and the Scleueids ; only the dead sovereign was 
described as 6i6<s ; the living one was <rx'i'i’uoi Biui. 

2. Euheiuerus. See Holm, Gesch. Sic. im Alterthum, 2, 272- 
276 and 481. Brunnhofer, Vom Aral bis zur Ganga, Leipzig, 1892, 
pp. 70-93. According to him Panchaia = Bengal (phonetically as 
well), the capital Panara = Benares ; Cretans, Kuretes = Kuru, etc. 

3. Philosophy. Cf. the well-known handbooks, csp. Windelband 
and, for the ])hiloso 2 >her.s themselves and their literary achieve¬ 
ments, Susemihl, 1, 10-106.—Lysim.achus banishes philosophers, 
Athen. 13, 610. 

4. The Academy and Scejisis. Ecdemus and Demojihantus, 
Dr. 3, 1, 337; Prytani.s, Dr. 3, 2, 155. Pyrrhon, P. Gardner, 
New Chapters, 448. 

5. The Perii)atetics. v. Wilaiuowdtz, Antig. von Karystos, 197 ; 
Dr. 3, 1, 337 ; 3, 2, 155. 

6. The Stoa. tins. 1, 52. The philo.sophers and Gonatas, Sus. 
1.1. ; Dr. 3, 1, 89, 197, 230, 414, 416 ; v. IVilam., Ant. v. Kar. 217. 
—The Stoa does not at once take p.art in juiblic life. Sus. 1, 60.— 
Tlie Stoa .subseipiciitly the idi'.al jdiilo.M.jdiy of the Rum,an emjiire, 
Wind. 297, while Epicureanism is its real jihilasojihy, i/n'd. 304. - 
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Zeno and Chrysippus are Orientals ; sharper contrasts in the East; 
hence a deeper view possible. Headquarters of the Stoa the much- 
abused Cilicia.—The direct evidence : KaTairXrjKTiKrj <f>avTaa-[a. 

7. The Epicureans. Epicurus had lived in Lampsaous ; Metro- 
dorus and several later Epicureans (Polyaenus, Colotes, Leonteus, 
Timocrates) were also natives of the city of Priapus; here at all 
events there is no contrast, such as exists between the Stoa and 
Sardanapalus, who is said to have ruled in Cilicia (vol. iii. of this 
work, p. 327), but rather a resemblance. The existence of the 
state, for which they would not give themselves any trouble, per¬ 
mitted them to lead a somewhat aristocratic club-life with cheerful, 
now and again even philo.sophizing, ladies (Leontion the most 
famous). Viewed from a certain standpoint, the Stoa corresponds 
to Christianity, Epicureanism to Islam. The internal connection 
between the Stoic doctrine and Christianity is well known ; again, 
the Mahommedan Kef, ie. a tranquil inactive half-dreamy state, is 
a thoroughly Epicurean ideal. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that there is an external connection between Epicureanism and the 
beginnings of Christianity in the stress laid on friendship, to which 
importance has been attached of late ; see Mahafify, Problems in 
Greek History, Lond. 1892, p. 206.—Probability : rh wiOavov. 

8. The New Comedy and the moral condition of Athens. I 
begin by quoting the most remarkable utterances of modern writers. 
Droysen says (2, 2, 102): “Domesticity, modesty and shame were 
almost non-existent or only talked about in the Athens of those 
days ; the whole life of the city had become an affair of phrases 
and jokes, of ostentation and laborious idleness ; Athens paid a 
tribute of praise and wit to the powerful, and accepted presents and 
largess from them in return ; the more oligarchical it was, the 
greater its servility." . . . “Religion had disappeared, and with 
the indifferentism produced by enlightenment superstition, magic, 
necromancy and astrology had come all the more into vogue.” By 
way of proof of these statements Droysen says simply; “For the 
picture of Athens in this epoch the fragments of the Comedy, 
especially of Menander, supply the characteristic traits.” Mommsen 
expresses himself stiU more forcibly (R. G. 1, 901 seq.), and so does 
Christ, § 202 ; I do not quote their remarks, because they do not 
bring forward any fresh points of view but only harp on the same 
string as Droysen. Preller is more lenient in his excellent article 
Menander in Pauly 4, 1777, yet he says that the description of the 
women in the New Comedy “ points to great irregularity in ordinary 
married life.” In examining these statements we must see if the 
Comedy warrant.? them, for no other proof is adduced. But it 
does not. 1. It is not true that the New Comedy of Athens jiaints 
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a state of moral deterioration. Abuse of women (Preller) was 
traditional with the Greeks. If there was such good ground for it 
as to oblige us to accept all that is said as gospel truth, then we 
should have to apply the same criterion to the pictures drawn by 
Simonides and Aristophanes, and the result would be that the 
women of Athens about the year 300 would be far superior to 
those of the year 400, for instance. A comparison of the women 
of Menander with those of Aristophanes would prove this very 
point, viz. that the morality of Atliens had improved in the course 
of the fourth century. But then it is said, in order to depreciate 
the comedy of Menander, that Aristophanes after all wrote for “ a 
great nation,” the inference from which would be that in view of 
this greatness in other respects it would be no harm if the morality 
of this nation were not on a very high level; at all events the 
nation was great. Unfortunately, however, the contemporaries of 
Aristophanes did not, as is notorious, give him the impression of 
being great, nor do they make any such impression on the 
moderns; see vol. iii. of this work, p. 195. Aristophanes may 
have been a greater poet than Menander, but this does not make 
his contemporaries better than tho.se of the latter. Droysen’s 
remarks about the decline of religion do not prove his point. 
Superstition, etc., is always found among all peoples and in all 
ages. The general observations on the absence of modesty and 
shame have the same value as the similar censure of Athens dis¬ 
cussed in chap. ii. note 8, and the praise accorded to Italy and 
Sicily.—2. The analogy of the English comedy after 1660 referred 
to in the text (p. 152), as to which cf. the Essay by Macaulay, 
Leigh Hunt, The Dramatic Works of Wycherley, etc. 1840, printed 
in the collections of his Es.says, is conclusive. A far worse New 
Athenian Comedy than that of Menander would not prove that the 
people were as bad as the Comedy paints them. The Comedy 
therefore does not show, as Droysen supposes, that the Athenians 
of Menander’s time were devoid of restraint and modesty.—But 
there are two positiv'e proofs of the contrary, i.e. of the proposition 
that the Athenians of this age ivere men of solid wmrth, at least as 
much so as in Aristophanes’ time. The first is what they accom¬ 
plished in war after the death of Alexander. Achievements need 
not be victories, not to lose heart in adversity is also a sign of 
greatness. These achievements ivere : (1) The Lamian War (chap, i.) 
(2) Athens’ resistance to Poliorcetes (chap, ii.) (3) The rising under 
Olympiodorus (chap, ii.) (4) The participation in the war against 
the Celts (chap, iv.) (5) The Chremonidean War (chap, ix.) Is not 
this indefatigable recourse to arms for the protection of freedom, 
in the teeth of continual failure, great and magnanimous ? The 
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Becond proof is the tremendous moral uprising revealed by the 
philosophical movement about the year 300, esjoecially by the 
creation of the Stoa, and which also belongs to Athens, who was 
not merely an indifferent spectator of it. In this respect the life 
of Cleanthes is significant, cf. Diog. Laert. 7, 5. Cleanthes came to 
Athens as a poor youth and hired himself out to a gardener for 
night-work, to be able to attend Zeno’s lectures by day. And 
Cleanthes was not the only one who exhibited the thirst for know¬ 
ledge and the self-denial whicli many pupils of Socrates had dis¬ 
played a hundred years previously. Mommsen (1, 694) calls this 
“ spoiling the day over the midnight oil.” The more who did it 
the better ! In one point only is Dro 3 'sen perfectly right, when 
he says that the more oligarchic the Atlienians the greater their 
servility. Mommsen, by the wa.v% has made up for his epigram on 
the Athenians of the j’ear 300 by the following remark on Greek 
life under the empire in the 5th vol. of his History of Rome ; 
“Even setting it is the same sun,” from Anth. 12, 178 : Si'dpieros 
yap o/rws I'jAids e<rTiv In. That is true, but in the j'ear 300 the 
sun was not near its setting, and it shone for a long time after¬ 
wards. The result which we arrive at then is that the Athenian 
people was just as sound about the year 300 as about the year 
400 13.C.—It is interesting to see liow learned scholars have arrived 
at their incorrect views on the Athenians of the third century, 
views which required rectification, because opinions of these very 
scholars are generally Iteld to be a ^iriori well founded. Throe factors 
combine to produce them : unmistakeable faults committed by the 
Athenians of that age, an unwarranted preference of the moderns 
for the kings side by side with an equally unwarranted aversion to 
republicans, and finallj’ the incorrect estimate of the Athenians of the 
fourth century. As regard-- tlie second point, 1 think I have sufficiently 
emphasized the i^roper view (see conclusion of the note to the Intro¬ 
duction), and I will only point out here that the tendency of the 
present day is to re.serve all condemnation for the republicans, even 
in cases where a more lenient view ought to jirevail. When in the 
year 200 two Acarnanians had crept into the Eleusinian rnj-steries, 
they were punished with death bj- the Athenians (Liv. 31, 14), and 
Mommsen (R. G. 1, 710) characterizes this treatment as the out¬ 
come of a “ foolish and cruel vanitj*.” It is of course possible that 
this verdict of Mommsen’s is not absolutely' unjust, although the 
jiiling up of three such vigorous epithets is somewhat strong for a 
proceeding which was not contrary to law. But in that case the 
hi-toriaii.-i .--hould pas.-, au eqii.dly severe judgment on the actions of 
the kings ,'is well. ’They would then have jlcnly to .sav about 
folly, vanity and ciuelty, but they do nothing of tile kind. It 
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may be objected that this is not done because it seems superfluous 
to weary the reader by the repetition of such expressions, as they 
are self-evident and as in general there is no need to draw special 
attention to the folly, vanity and cruelty of those sovereigns. But 
this is not the real reason. The kings are measured by a different 
standard from the republicans. I only point out here that a medio¬ 
crity (Gonatas) is made into a great man, and that inijmdent 
speeclies of Philip V. are jironounced to be “subtle” (see below, 
chaj). xvi. note 4). By the application of thi.s double standard to 
the characters and actions (an involuntary tribute, by the way, to 
the independent states, from which a higher level of morality is 
expected) the reader’s judgment of the works in question is con¬ 
fused. Those who are not conversant with the authorities come 
to the conclusion that the kings in those days were invariably able 
and virtuous, and the peoples corrupt, and yet they both had the 
same human faults, and the difference between them was that the 
peoples pursued less selfish aims with less unworthy means.—The 
wrong estimate formed of Demosthenes and his contemporaries, to 
which I have referred in vol. iii., has had a good deal to do with 
the confusion of the judgment passed on the tliird century. Any 
one who believes that Demosthenes was a high-minded man with 
clear perceptions and a love of truth, but that his fellow-citizens 
were wanting in energy and ready to hike bribes, will no doubt 
also believe that the people had probably not improved fifty years 
later. Those, however, who agree with me in thinking that the 
Athenians of the Demosthenic era were animated by lofty senti¬ 
ments and that they did not hit on the right path for the solo 
reason that the leader whom they looked up to did not grasp the 
truth, or if he did grasp it, would not give utterance to it and in 
spite of all his speeches on military matters understood nothing 
of war, will hold it not improbable that the Athenians were the 
same in 280 as in 330, full of noble aspirations, but not always 
stable in purpose and occasionally transgressing bounds in their pre¬ 
dilections and aversions. Starting from this view, it may be said 
that they acted wrongly when they put Phocion to death, that it 
was contemptible of the wealthy class to flatter Demetrius of 
Phalerum, and that it is intelligible but by no means creditable 
when the reinstated democracy paid more honour to their liberator 
Poliorcetes than republicans should have dona The final verdict, 
however, will be that from 323 up to about 300 Athens passed 
through a series of crises which are comprehensible after all that 
had happened, crises in which moderation was exceeded first in 
one direction and then in another, but that after their termination 
the city once more showed itself worthy of its great past, and that, 
VOL. IV U 
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taking all things together, it deserves to be judged more leniently 
for what was done in the heat of excitement than the kings, who 
were nothing but vulgar usurpers and who acted as such. Polybius 
also has contributed to set the Greek element in a bad light, e.g. 
18, 34 ; cf. V. Scala, Studien des Polybios, 208.—For the New 
Comedy see Christ, ^ 199-205; Susem. 1, 248-269; G. Guizot, 
Menaudre, £tude hi.stor. et litter, sur la comedie et la soc. grecques, 
Paris, 1855.—High praise of Menander by Plutarch, Scy/cpio-is 
’AptcTTo^drous Kal MEvdrdpou, eTTLTOfirj .—Studies of character 
encouraged by the work of the writers of speeches, vol. iii. of this 
history, p. 172. Inversely the comic writers were studied by the 
orators, Preller in Pauly, 4, 1779. Character-studies of the second 
school of sophistry in the time of Aeschines, Blass, Griech. Bereds. 
von Alexander, etc., 58, following Philostr. vit. Soph. 1, 5.— 
Difference between the Old, Middle and New Comedy, Guizot, 
Men. pp. 148-150.—The parasite was created by Ej>icharmus, the 
swaggering soldier by Aristophanes, if not earlier.—The characters 
and plots of the Roman comic drama borrowed from the Greek 
New Comedy are very well de.scribed by O. Ribbeck, Gesohichte 
der romischen Diohtung, vol. 1, Stuttgart, 1887 ; the description 
would be the be.st detailed justification of Menander and Philemon, 
if these writers required one.—Reconstruction of the phasma in 
Guizot, Men. 178.—Christ (189) has rightly called the Clouds of 
Aristophanes an “extravagant burlesque.” This holds good also 
of the other pieces of Aristophanes. Clever burlesques may be 
first-rate of their kind, but this kind is not the best. The portrayal 
of generally human faults and foibles, i.e. the new* Attic comedy, 
is on a higher level. Schanz, Rom. Litteraturgesch. 37, quotes 
Lessing’s verdict on the Captivi of Plautus : “ the finest piece that 
ever appeared on the boards.” What would Lessing have said 
of the Greek originals ! Goethe too (Gesprache mit Eckermann, 
1825) had such a high opinion of Menander that he calls him his 
favourite next to Sophocles ; Lubke, Menander, p. 5. A. W. von 
Schlegel in his Vorles. fiber dram. Kunst und Litteratur, voL 1, is 
quite just to the Greek ‘ Lustspiel,’ as he calls the New Comedy. 

9. Philemon. Cf. Ladewig in Pauly, vol. 5. Concise account 
in Sus. 1, 259.—Menander came from the Demos Kephisia; cf. 
Preller in Pauly, vol. 4; Guizot, LL; Denis, La comedie grecque, 
vol. 2, Paris, 1886; brief account in Sus. 1, 253; H. Liibke, 
Menander, Berk Les.singgymn. 1892.—Other comic writers: Diphilus 
of Sinope, Sus. 1, 260.—Philippides from the Demos Paiania, a 
poet, a wealthy man and a politician, in good repute at Lysimachus’ 
court, a benefactor of Athens, cf. Sus. 1, 262, who quotes the 
psephismas referring to him, .and Hicks, 160. — Posidippus of 
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Cassandria, Sus. 1, 264. Seated statues of him and Menander in 
the Vatican.—Apollodorus of Carystu.s, Sus 1, 263. 

10. Thi"^ age compared -with ours: P. GaiJuer, New Chapjters, 
449. Luxury and murder, 451, 452.—Clianges in the manners 
of the Greeks at tliat time discussed by P. Gardner, 451 seq. 
(position of women, hetaerae, taste for beauty in nature, realism in 
art ; types of barbarians). 



CHAPTER VII 

AGATHOCLES 

What was the aspect of affairs in western Greece about this 
time 1 The position in the main was similar to that in the 
East, except that the shadows arc far deeper than in ancient 
Greece. The character of the Diadochi period, with its 
unscrupulous violence of self-seeking monarchs, asserts itself 
here too, in an intensified degree even, and there is no 
republican community, like Athens and Rhodes in the East, 
to champion the cause of civilization and intellectual progress 
against these excesses. Magna Graecia and Sicily are of 
course the countries which arrest our attention, and especially 
the latter, which was always politically the more important 
of the two. Here the part of the Diadochi and Epigoni is 
played by Agathocles, and this Sicilian tyrant actually stretches 
his hand eastwards beyond Italy and westwards beyond Sicily, 
to Epirus and Carthage, so that he ranks among the most 
influential figures of anti(juity. The little that we have to say 
besides of the West in this period is connected with the 
narrative of his exploits. After him Pyrrhus, a man of a very 
different stamp, wll occupy our attention. The career of 
Agathocles can be traced from 317-289, although at the last 
only in a fragmentary way; it therefore runs parallel with the 
events related in the two first chapters of this volume. With 
Pyrrhus we come down to the year 274. 

Agathocles, the son of Carcinus of Rhegium, was born at 
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Thermae in Sicily (the modern Termini), ivhere his father was 
living in exile. ^ Carcinns went to Syracuse, and there the 
young man won the favour of the infliiential Damas. Through 
him he became chiliarch in the army which was fighting 
against Acragas, and by his marriage with the widow of his 
benefactor after the latter’s death he himself acquired wealth 
and consequence. But a quiet city life gave him no satisfac¬ 
tion. He was an ambitious pushing soldier. When serving 
as chiliarch with the troops which the Syracusans sent to help 
the Crotoniates against the Brettians, he quarrelled with his 
commander-in-chief, Sosistratus, and brought charges against 
him before the people of Syracuse, and being unable to obtain 
a hearing, left the city and wandered about with mercenaries 
in Italy and Sicily, at one time taking service with other 
powers, at another attempting coups on his own account. He 
did not succeed in taking Croton; the Tarentines dismissed 
him, because he incurred their suspicion. He therefore 
returned to Syracuse when Sosistratus with his following had 
been overthrown, but soon exchanged the Syracusan service 
for that of the enemies of the city. His fixed intention, how¬ 
ever, was to get a firm footing in Syracuse, and he attained 
his object eventually through the interposition of the Cartha¬ 
ginian general Hamilcar, who was commanding in Sicily and 
who evidently thought he would be able to make use of him 
for his own aims. Agathocles was recalled to Syracuse and 
became commander-in-chief there. He used this position to 
effect a coup d’etat. He put 4000 Syracusans to the sword, 
and thus became de facto master of the city. Then by posing 
as the champion of the lower orders against the arrogance of 
the oligarchs, who had hitherto been all-powerful, he succeeded, 
in 317 B.C., in obtaining the recognition of his rule from the 
bulk of the citizens. He maintained his power over Syracuse 
up to the end of his life, a cruel tyrant to the well-to-do and 
educated classes and an indulgent protector of the mob. The 
extension of his empire soon became an object of his ambition. 
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First of all he attempted to take Messana, but the Carthaginians 
prevented this, and a coalition was even formed against him, 
the Syracusan refugees obtaining the support of the cities of 
Acragas, Gela and Messana. The allies engaged the Spartan 
Acrotatus, son of king Cleomenes, as general. On his voyage 
to Sicily Acrotatus landed at Tarentum, which promised him 
help and actually sent it, although it had intervened as peace¬ 
maker in the disputes between the Samnites and the Komans 
in the year 320 and consequently had its hands full in Italy. 
Acrotatus, however, effected nothing (314 B.c.). He wanted 
to found an empire for himself in Sicily, and he put to death 
Sosistratus, the leader of the Syracusan exiles. This brought 
about a complete reaction of feeling. He was driven out of 
the city and the resistance to Agathocles was abandoned. 
The eastern cities of the island submitted to the hegemony of 
Syracuse. But this peace was of short duration. It had been 
concluded through the mediation of Hamilcar, but the Cartha¬ 
ginian senate would not ratify it. The senate held that the 
interests of Carthage were not sufiiciently safeguarded and 
declared against Agathocles. The result of this was that his 
Sicilian opponents also plucked up courage and recommenced 
the war. Agathocles was successful in it at first. He con¬ 
quered Messana; Acragas he was unable to take, because it 
was protected by the Carthaginians. He, however, defeated 
the force collected by the Syracusan oligarchs under Dinocrates 
at Galaria, in 312 B.C. But he then sustained a heavy blow. 
He fought a great battle with the Carthaginians at Mount 
Ecnomus on the southern Himera and was defeated, just like 
Dionysius had been at Gela. Like Dionysius he hurried to 
Syracuse, but instead of personally undertaking the defence of 
the city against the Carthaginians, who were advancing to 
besiege it, he left it to its fate and carried the war into the 
enemy’s country. 

It was an adventure worthy of the age of the Diadochi, yet 
withal an exploit in the grand style, a truly historic enterprise. 
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Agathocles prefaced it by putting to death a number of well- 
to-do Syracusans and confiscating their property. He then 
left his brother Antander as governor in Syracuse and 
embarked with 600 ships, of course without divulging his 
destination. He gave the slip to the Carthaginian fleet, which 
was blockading the port of Syracuse, and landed in Africa 
south of the promontory of Hermaeum (Cap Eon) to the east 
of Carthage. On the pretext of fulfilling a vow made to 
Demeter and Persephone in case of a successful landing, ho 
burnt the fleet, which was now only an impediment to him, 
and marched through a well-cultivated country, in which he 
made rich bootj^, in the direction of Carthage. The city was 
not prepared for such an attack, and, what was worse, the 
inhabitants were torn by party conflicts. No doubt Agathocles 
had known this. Nevertheless they did their utmost, A 
large force was raised, and Hanno and Eoinilcar were appointed 
leaders of it. They were the heads of two hostile families, 
and the Carthaginian senate had selected them as generals to 
hold each other mutually in check. But the e.xiiedient did 
not have the desired effect. Hanno was slain in the battle, 
and Bomilcar, instead of fighting, withdrew. Thus for the 
moment Agathocles was master of the open country. The 
Carthaginians tried to appease the wrath of their gods by 
human sacrifices and sent for assistance from Hamilcar who 
was commanding in Sicily. In spite of this Agathocles made 
further progress. He took Hadrumetum and even met with 
support among the natives. A Libyan chief, named Elymas, 
joined him. But the understanding did not last long; Elymas 
revolted from him and was put to death. 

Meanwhile in Sicily fortune was wavering in the balance. 
In 309 a disastrous storm at Epipolae threw Hamilcar into the 
power of the Syracusans, who sent his head to Agathocles that 
he might show it to the Carthaginians. But the enemies of 
Agathocles also began to stir themselves in Sicily. The 
Acragantines collected an army under Xenodicus, which had 
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some successes in the interior of the island. The fortunes of 
Agathocles in Africa were just as varying. A mutiny occa¬ 
sioned by a dispute betw'een his son Archagathus and one of 
the subordinate commanders seemed likely to deliver the army 
into the hands of the Carthaginians, but Agathocles by his 
resolute demeanour once more brought the troops over to his 
side and defeated the Carthaginians. 

In the year 308 the war in Africa at first shifted more 
towards the interior. Then the crafty adventurer opened 
negotiations with the rulerof Cyrene, the Macedonian Ophelias.^ 
He offered him a share of the booty, and Ophelias started to 
join Agathocles at Tunes with a large number of soldiers, who 
flocked to his standard from far and wide, some of them even 
with their families. Hardly had he arrived there when he 
was murdered by Agathocles, who took the soldiers he had 
brought with him into his own army. About the same time, 
however, the adventurer lost a powerful support. Bomilcar 
tried to surprise Carthage, as Agathocles had done with 
Syracuse, but was defeated in the middle of the half-conquered 
city and then e.xecuted. The citizens of Carthage had not 
lost their old courage and tenacity. With the fall of Bomilcar 
the Sicilian adventurer’s main resource, the disunion of the 
Carthaginians, had disappeared, and he had no longer any 
prospect of conquering the city. At first, it is true, he still 
felt so powerful that after the conquest of Utica (307) he went 
to Sicily with a handful of troops to improve his precarious 
position there, leaving the greater part of his army under his 
son Archagathus in Africa- But the latter only sustained 
defeats and was therefore obliged to ask his father to return. 
Agathocles vanquished the Carthaginian fleet and the Acra- 
gantine army, put to death a number of peaceful inhabitants 
of Syracu.so to make up for his inability to defeat the Syracusan 
iniigris under Dinocrates, and then embarked once more for 
Africa (300 B.C.). Here he set up as king, in imitation of the 
Diadochi (see above, p. 4-5), for whom ho felt himself a match 
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in ability and power. But as king he achieved le.?s in Africa 
than he had done as general and tyrant. He fought a battle 
with the Carthaginians in which he was worsted, and the 
events which followed it completely ruined his cause. In 
the night after the battle 5000 Libyans, who were serving 
under Agathocles, left his standard and marched into the 
Carthaginian camp. But the camp happened to be in flames 
just at that moment, and when the Libyans reached the 
scene of the conflagration the bewildered Carthaginian soldiers 
mistook them for assailants and fled panic-stricken to Car¬ 
thage. The Liljj-ans then returned forthwith to Agathocles’ 
camp, but were taken for enemies there too, and a confused 
scuffle ensued until the morning, when the mistake was dis¬ 
covered and c.'-i'.m restored. But the Libyans now deserted 
Agathocles, and with this all his chances of success vanished. 
He gave up the game and determined to return to Sicily 
alone, leaving behind him his son Archagathus, whom he no 
longer trusted. The latter heard of it and made known his 
discovery, whereupon the infuriated soldiers took Agathocles 
prisoner. But the clever tyrant managed to persuade them 
to release him from arrest; he made use of his freedom to 
escape from the camp, and at once sailed for Sicily. The 
soldiers now murdered his two sons who had remained in 
Africa and surrendered on favourable terms to the Cartha¬ 
ginians. This was the end of Agathocles’ African campaign, 
a most remarkable ehtei jwise, which showed that the city 
which displayed such power in other countries maintained 
its rule in Africa by compulsion only; for otherwise the 
Sicilian tyrant would not have been able to remain there 
for four years. But it also proved that Carthago possessed 
a source of power in her citizens which could not be 
destroyed all at once by energetic attacks of a foreign 
adventurer, however able, nor by treachery on the part 
of the natives. The overthrow of Carthage could not be 
compassed by a self-seeking leader of mercenaries ; that was 
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reserved for a powerful state founded on moral principles— 
for Eome. 

In Sicily Agathocles began the new stage in his career with 
far-fetched atrocities, which were intended to inspire terror 
and which did achieve their object. On the pretence that his 
Life was being conspired against, he put to the torture and 
executed the inhabitants of the city of Segesta, his ally, while 
the families of the Syracusans who had accompanied him to 
Africa were murdered by his brother Antander. He then 
opened negotiations with Dinocrates, and when they came to 
nothing he made peace with the Carthaginians, who retained 
only the territory west of the river Halycus in Sicily. Beaten 
in Africa, he must nevertheless have gradually driven brck the 
Carthaginians in Sicily, otherwise a peace on these terms would 
be unaccountable after the long siege of Syracuse. In 305, how¬ 
ever, he also made terms with Dinocrates. The two evidently 
came to an understanding with each other at the expense of 
the city communities. 

Agathocles now, as he could not have the whole of Sicily, 
turned his forces against the East and Italy, just like Diony¬ 
sius. In the year 304 he plundered Lipara; then he directed 
his attention to Corcyra. The island had been conquered in 
303 by the Spartan Cleonymus, the younger brother of Acro- 
tatus, who had been some time in the service of the Tarentines, 
always in want of foreign aid, and who made raids from it. 
Demetrius took it from him, but Cassander tried to wrest it 
from Demetrius. Thereupon Agathocles appeared on the 
scene in the character of a protector, defeated the Macedonians 
and plundered Corcyra on his own account. The prot6ji of 
Ptolemy of Egypt, Pyrrhus king of the Molossians, to whom 
Agathocles also gave his daughter Lanassa in marriage, became 
ruler of the island. With the fleet, on board of which the 
tyrant of Syracuse was conducting her to her husband, he 
took Croton on the way and plundered it. On another 
occasion he took Hipponium. He was so powerful at sea that 
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he was called lord of the islands. He also established a piracy 
business on a grand scale in concert with the lapygians and 
Peucetii, which was profitable for both parties. Subsequently 
Pyrrhus ceased to please him as son-in-law, and Agathocles 
put himself in communication with Demetrius, who of course 
was as ready for this alliance as for any other. Demetrius 
sent Oxythemis, one of his confidants, as envoy to Agathocles, 
and married Lanassa. 

Eventually, at the age of 72, Agathocles once more 
thought of war with Carthage. But he was poisoned by 
his grandson Archagathus, to whom he had preferred his 
son Agathocles. Oxythemis is said to have had him placed 
alive on the funeral pyre (289 B.C.). 

How characteristic it is of the wretched political condition 
of Syracuse that the envoy of a sovereign who was not secure 
in his own country (two years afterwards Demetrius lost 
Macedonia and Phila took her own life in despair) should 
have been able to behave in this way to a dying tyrant who 
himself, as is recorded, commended his wife, probably a step¬ 
daughter of the king of Egypt, and his youngest children to 
the care of Ptolemy, the opponent of Demetrius. Evidently 
there were two parties at the court and in the family of the 
tyrant, that of Ptolemy (and Pyrrhus) and that of Demetrius. 
The tyrant deserts Egypt for Demetrius; but on his attempt¬ 
ing to desert Demetrius for Egypt, Demetrius’ party (including 
his own grandson) puts him out of the way. 

The rhetoric of antiquity, however, has performed the in¬ 
credible feat of making the aged sinner utter in his last hour 
moral speeches which move all the bystanders to tears. He 
is even said to have bestowed freedom on the Syracusans. If 
he really did so, he was not only a clever tyrant but also a 
first-rate actor, for in the hour of death, of such a death 
at all events, people generally give up playing a part. 
Agathocles was just as bad a man as Ptolemy Ceraunus, and 
evidently surpassed him in the cunning with which he con- 
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trived to pursue his own advantage both in war and in peace. 
He may in a way be compared with Caesar Borgia. The 
populace liked him, and he had something in common with it. 
He was fond of amusing it by aping well-known characters. 
That being so, he was at liberty to plunder, torture and 
murder thousands of well-to-do citizens without giving offence 
to the populace.® 

Whether he did more good than harm to Greek civilization 
is an open question. The fact that it was a Greek who was the 
first to carry the war against Carthage into Africa from Sicily 
must have made the Greek name famous in the remote west. 
It may be too that he strengthened the Greek element in Sicily 
externally to a certain extent. In Italy at any rate he only 
injured it, just like Dionysius, to whose reign his whole 
career presents great resemblance. But the characters of the 
two men are different. Compared with Agathocles, Diony¬ 
sius is almost a straightforward, at all events an intelligible 
and even not unpleasing individual. For in Dionysius there 
was a certain harmony between energy, intelligence and 
morality, between will, intellect and heart; he was not a low 
creature. Agathocles, on the other hand, was extremely in¬ 
telligent, extremely energetic, and a very low fellow to boot. 
He did not even take the trouble to bo witty like Dionysius. 
If he did relax he became vulgar. He left Sicily in the 
greatest confusion. 

NOTES 

1. I refer the reader to the modern accounts of Agathocles : 
Grote, chap. 97 ; Holm, Geschichte Siciliens im Alterthum, 2, 
219-227 and 474-485 ; Meltzer, Gesch. der Karthager, I; Schu¬ 
bert, Gesch. des Agathokles, Breslau, 1887, who gives a detailed 
analysi.s of the autljorities ; cf. my critique in the Deutsche Littera- 
turzeitung, 1888 ; Niese, I, 4.30-486.—The view taken by antiquity 
as well as by the moderns is materially influenced by Timaeus, who 
is just in this case; see below, chap, xxiii. note 8.—The last part 
of the history of Agathocles is uncertain, because Diodorus, our 
principal authority, only goes down to 301. 
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2. Carthaginian envoys in Athens to counteract Agathocles, 
whose ally Ophelias ajiplied to Athens, C. 1. A. 2, 235 = Hicks, 
142, with his commentary. 

3. Familiarity with the populace was also a characteristic of 
Ferdinand of Naples (1759-1825), who, however, was certainly not 
an Agathocles. The Syracusans of Agathocles’ time must have 
had the same character as the modern Neapolitans. The Sicilians 
of the present day are much graver. An Agathocles or a Ferdinand 
would not amuse them. This must be due to the influence of the 
Arabs. 

4. Coinage of Agathocles, Head, H. N. 158-160. Large issues 
divided into three periods: (1) 317-310, up to the expedition to 
Africa; (2) 310-306, up to the close of this expedition ; (3) 306- 
289, after he took the title of king. To the first period belong 
gold and silver coins (tetradrachms of Attic weight, female head, 
rev. quadriga ; Corinthian staters with head of Pallas and Pegasus ; 
drachmae), and copper coins. All these coins have not the name 
of the tyrant, but 2YPAK02IQN and the triquetra as symbol, 
evidently pointing to the three-cornered island. This is the first 
occurrence of this symbol in and for Sicily.—In the second 
period we have, besides a gold coin, Attic tetradrachms : female 
head, rev. Nike erecting a tropaion, inscription AFAOOKAEOYS 
BA2IAE122, and silver Pegasus coins without inscription, but of 
108 grains instead of 135, consequently pieces not of 10 litrae, 
but of 8.—The coinage of Agathocles is very carefully considered.— 
No Sicilian writer was able to remain in his native country under 
Agathocles, and foreign ones took good care not to come within his 
jurisdiction. The Sicilian authors of that age were Dicaearchus 
of Messana, an important geographical and political writer (cf. my 
Gesch. Sic. im Alt. 2, 265-277), and Timaeus of Tauromenium, for 
whom see below, chap, xxiii. note 8. 
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PYRRHUS IN ITALY AND SICILY 

Agathocles is followed after a time by a much better man, 
King Pyrrhus, with whom Epirus also contributes its share to 
the history of the world. ^ Epirus was an old seat of Greek 
civilization, as is shown by the cult of the Zeus of Dodona; 
but in the course of centuries Greek culture had sought other 
channels and left the old beds dry. The peoples who in¬ 
habited Epirus, especially the Molossians, the Chaonians, the 
Thesprotians, lived after the fashion of the Macedonians under 
hereditary princes, in a similar state of civilization, like them 
fond of war, only occupied more with cattle-breeding than 
with agriculture. The kings of the Molossians, who traced 
their descent from Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, gained great 
prestige through the marriage of Olympias with Philip and the 
heroic exploits of Ale.xander the Great. When the brother 
of Olympias met his death in Italy, he was succeeded by his 
cousin Aeacides, who was overthrown by Cassander and 
perished. His young son Pyrrhus was saved by the Illyrian 
king Glaucias, who placed him on the throne of Epirus when 
he was twelve years of age. But he was expelled once more 
and joined Demetrius Poliorcetes, the husband of his sister 
Deidameia. He fought for Demetrius at Ipsus, then helped 
him in Greece and, on the conclusion of a treaty between 
Demetrius and Ptolemy, went as hostage to Egypt for him. 
Here the handsome, vigorous and courageous youth won the 
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favour of the king, who gave him his step-daughter in marriage 
and sent him back to Epirus, where he at first reigned in con¬ 
junction with his relative Neoptolemus, and then, after the 
murder of the latter (see above, p. 62), alone. By an alliance 
with Cassander’s son, Alexander, he obtained Paravaea and 
Tymphaea in the north, and Ambracia in the south, and made 
this city into a brilliant capital. Corcyra he got through 
Agathocles; when Lanassa left him for Demetrius and gave 
the latter Corcyra Pyrrhus retook it with the aid of a Taren- 
tine fleet. For a short time he was king of Macedonia, but 
Lysimachus wrested it from him. The valiant monarch, whom 
Hannibal pronounced to be one of the greatest of generals, 
now turned his thoughts to Italy. Might he not succeed in 
doing what his relative Alexander had failed to accomplish in 
Italy? And all his royal contemporaries encouraged him 
in his undertaking, thus ridding themselves of a dangerous 
competitor in the east. A pretext for the expedition was 
supplied by the aflfairs of Tarentum. 

Tarentum, whose notorious luxury had not made it neglect 
politics on a great scale and the maintenance of its position in 
Italy, was once more in need of a foreign leader of mercenaries. 
Archidamas of Sparta, Alexander of Epirus and the Spartan 
Cleonymus had helped the Tarentines, but never for long. 
Now they were more threatened than ever and would be only 
too glad of the assistance of a man like Pyrrhus. They had 
become involved in a dispute with Home, which after sub¬ 
duing the Samnites had advanced to Venusia and Thurii and 
was approaching Tarentum from two sides. IVhen, in con¬ 
travention of the treaties which forbade the Romans to sail 
with ships of war east of the promontory of Lacinium, a small 
Roman fleet appeared off Tarentum in the year 282, the 
Tarentines interpreted this as an intolerable outrage; but 
instead of blocking the harbour and complaining to Rome, 
they attacked the fleet, destroyed four ships, captured one 
and put to death or sold the prisoners. Then they marched 
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to Thiirii, drove out the Roman garrison there and the 
aristocrats and plundered the city. The Tarentines had 
made a violation of rights, which leads to complaints among 
ciAulized peoples, a pretext for a still more flagrant violation 
of the same kind, and would have to take the consequences, 
which in view of the power of Rome and Tarentum respectively 
could not be doubtful. Rome behaved in a very dignified 
and prudent manner ; she only demanded satisfaction for 
what had taken place off Tarentum as well as at Thiirii. The 
Tarentines refused it, which again was within their rights, 
but they also insulted the Roman envoy, and thus war had 
become inevitable. The Romans made a final attempt to 
secure the predominant influence in Tarentum, which was 
now necessarily their object, with less trouble and without 
bloodshed by sending the Consul Q. Aemilius Barbula with 
an army into Tarentine territory and oflering peace once 
more on the same terms. The aristocratic peace-party in 
Tarentum had already won the day and carried the election 
of one of their own side, Agis, as commander - in - chief, 
when Pyrrhus’ minister, the Thessalian Cineas, appeared in 
Tarentum and announced that Pyrrhus, with whom the 
democrats of Tarentum had long been negotiating, would 
shortly send a force to Italy. Agis was removed from his 
command and Tarentum ranged itself on the side of Pyrrhus.^ 
His general Milo arrived first with 3000 men, and then, 
in the spring of 280, Pyrrhus himself with 20,000 hoplites, 
3000 cavalry, 2000 archers and twenty elephants. He at 
once tried to give the Tarentines themselves some military 
training, but that was only a partial success with this 
effeminate people, although not only all popular amusements 
but also all other assemblies were prohibited, and Tarentum 
consequently was, to use the modern expression, in a state 
of siege. Pyrrhus had been encouraged to expect great 
enthusiasm on the part of the Greeks in Italy, but there was 
no trace of it; he had been promised a rising of the Samnites, 
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the Lucanians, the Bruttians, but none took place. The 
Eomans despatched the Consul P. Valerius Laevinus to 
Lucania "vvith a consular army, i.e. with two legions, including 
the allies about 25,000 men. The battle took place at 
Heraclea on the Siris. The Eomans fought in separate 
companies, manipuli, which allowed of more unfettered move¬ 
ment in attack as well as defence; Pyrrhus’ army was formed 
by the compact Macedonian phalan.v. Pyrrhus withstood 
the Eoman onslaught seven times without flinching, and then 
advanced to the attack himself. The Eomans gave way, 
terrified mostly by the elephants; 7000 were left on the field 
and 2000 made jrrisoners. But Pj-rrhus also had lost 4000 
men and the king admitted that the victory had cost him dear. 
He now found new allies, especially among the Greek cities. 
The Eoman garrison at Locri was cut down ; the Ehegians, on 
the other hand, aiipealed to Eomc for protection, and Eome 
sent them a Campanian legion. But these Campanians took 
possession of Ehegium on their own account, put the Eoman 
garrison of Croton to the sword and plundered Caulonia. In 
the same way the Mamertini had recently made themselves 
masters of Messana (see next page). Of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Italy, many of the Samnites, Lucanians and 
Bruttians flocked to Pyrrhus’ standard, but it is rightly 
conjectured that they mostly served in guerilla warfare. 

Pyrrhus continued his advance, but at the same time 
despatched Cineas to Eome, to ofler peace on condition of the 
freedom of the Greeks of Italy. Although Cineas in vain 
tried the arts of corruption on the Eoman senators, yet by 
his undoubtedly genuine admiration of their dignity—he 
called the Senate an assembly of kitigs—he contrived to 
impart such weight to his judicious remarks that the Senate 
wavered and was only persuaded by the patriotic appeal of 
the aged Appius Claudius, the famous ex-censor, to decline 
all negotiations as long as Pyrrhus remained in Italy. Italy 
for the Eomans had now become the watchword of Eomc. 

VOL. IV N 
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Pyrrhus now marched through Campania, where, however, 
he did not take Capua or Naples, and then along the Latin 
Way as far as Anagnia. The Eomans did not attack him, 
but Pyrrhus saw that he could not advance farther without 
running the risk of being cut off, and he returned to Campania. 
Negotiations for the release of the prisoners, in which all sides, 
Pyrrhus, the Senate and the envoy Fabricius, behaved with 
great dignity, did not lead to the peace which the king 
desired, and in the year 279 a second battle was fought, on this 
occasion in the east (wliere Pyrrhus had gone evidently to take 
the Roman Venusia), near Asculum. The Romans were again 
beaten, but escaped into their fortified camp. It was there¬ 
fore a defeat like that of the Spartans at Leuctra. Pywrhus, 
however, did not utilize his victory; instead of doing so he 
turned his attention to a new enterprise, no doubt remotely 
connected with the war against the Eomans: he went to 
Sicily. 

Sicily was longing for a statesman, to put an end to the 
ceaseless confusion. After the death of Agathocles his mur¬ 
derers and Hicetas, who had been appointed commander-in¬ 
chief by the Syracusans, had contended for the mastery. 
The Carthaginians too had returned, but the Campanian 
mercenaries of Agathocles had been prevailed on to withdraw 
and had then conrjuercd Mossana, which they henceforth 
controlled under the name of Mamcrtini (288 n.c.). They 
extended their rule right into the interior of Sicily and made 
raids as far as the south coast, where they even destroyed 
Caniarina and Gelu. Syracuse came under the domination of 
Hicetas (288-279 B.c.), and other cities also submitted to 
1 vrants, the most impoi tant of wIkuii was Phintias of Acnigas, 
Avho built the city of Phintias at the mouth of the southern 
llimera to replace Gela. After the fall of Hicetas Thoenon 
and Sosistratus contended for supremacy in Syracuse, and 
the latter held his own in Ortygia. At this point another 
C.athnginian licet sailed into the harbour of Syracuse, and 
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the city ivas in the same position as sixty years before, when 
Timoloon lauded. There was now no independent Greece 
to apjily to for aid, but Pyrrhus was in Italy, and both 
Thoenon and Sosistratus had recourse to him. The object 
in view was pireoisely the same as formerly, to vanquish the 
Carthaginians. 

It was remarkable that in responding to this appeal Pyrrhus 
was really only continuing the war against Rome on a dillerent 
soil. For in the very year 279 a treaty had been concluded 
between Rome and Carthage, stijmlating that neither party 
should enter into an alliance with Pyrrhus without the other; 
the provisions, however, relating to the nature of the mutual 
assistance to be given were so complicated that no practical 
result could come of it. Neither wished to really help the 
other. A feeble attempt of the Romans and Carthaginians to 
take Rhegium with their combined forces was an utter failure, 
and while the Carthaginians were watching the Straits, 
Pyrrhus sailed from Locri direct to Tauronicnium, the ruler 
of which, Tyndarion, gave him a friendly reception, just as 
Andromachus had done to Timoleon (278 B.i;.). From there 
he marched to Syracuse; the Carthaginian fleet withdrew and 
Thoenon as well as Sosistratus made over to him the quarters 
of the city under their control. This first success decided the 
accession of the other Greek cities in the i.sland to the cause 
chamjiioned by Pj rrhu.s. The possession of Acragas was of 
special importance, and this Sosistratus procured for him. 
From there he commenced his campaign in the Carthaginian 
part of the island. He conquered the most important points, 
among others the mountain strongholds of Heircte near 
Palermo and Eryx, famous for its temple of Aphrodite. But 
before the maritime fortress of Lilybacum (the modern 
Marsala) he was powerless. He saw that it could be taken 
only by a long and laborious siege and he was not disinclined 
to accept the offer of the Carthaginians, who were prepared to 
give up the rc.st of Sicily on conilitioii of retaining Lilybacum. 
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In that case he would be able to return at once to Italy, where 
in the meanwhile the Consul Fabricius had even conquered 
Heraclea on the Gulf of Tarentum. But the Sicilian Greeks 
are said to have insisted on his not entertaining the proposal. 
He attacked Lilybaeum in accordance with all the rules of art, 
but was unable to take it. He ought now to have followed 
the example of Agathocles and shifted the scene of war to 
Africa. He wished to do so, but to carry out the plan he would 
have had to make enormous preparations and at the expense of 
the Sicilians. They, however, were not willing to submit to 
any sacrifices, and to enforce obedience Pyrrhus was obliged 
to play the master. This gave rise to discontent; resistance 
was offered; Sosistratus deserted him, and he put Thoenon to 
death for refractory behaviour. But acts of this kind were 
really repugnant to his energetic mind, more bent on daring 
enterprises than on the systematic execution of political plans. 
To keep allies together by force and cunning was not in his 
line ; undertakings in which he was not absolute master were 
distasteful to him. He came to the conclusion that it was a 
mistake to take so much trouble for the ungrateful Sicilians. 
His Italian allies had long been clamouring for his return; he 
left Sicily (276 b.c.). What a field of war, he is said to have 
exclaimed, we are leaving for the Homans and the Cartha¬ 
ginians ! 

To get from Syracuse to Tarentum, Pyrrhus had to fight 
his way through a Carthaginian fleet and then across the 
territory of Ehegium through bands of Mamertinian and 
Campano-Eheginian soldiers. Croton and Locri had been 
conquered by the Eomans. Pyrrhus retook Locri and sacked 
it. At Tarentum he organized his army and advanced with it 
in a northerly direction. Near Beneventum he met with the 
consular army commanded by M. Curius, which occupied a 
strong position. He attacked it and was defeated (275). He 
then returned to Epirus with the bulk of his forces (274), 
leaving Milo with a garrison in Tarentum. 
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We shall pursue the rest of Pyrrhus’ career in the next 
chapter, here we have only to record the fate of Tarentum, 
which was not decided until after his death (272). The 
Eomans were encamped before the city walls, while a Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet lay outside the harbour. Neither of the two parties 
among the citizens was able to dispose of the city, as Milo 
was in possession of the citadel. When ho hoard of the death 
of his master he decided to take his troops back to Epirus and 
concluded a treaty with the Eomans, making over the city 
and the citadel to them. The aristocratic party, which was 
favourable to Eome, now became master of Tarentum, which 
was leniently treated by the Eomans. In 271 they also con¬ 
quered Ehegium. The Campanians who had disloyally taken 
the city were severely punished. 

While Agathocles tries to follow in the path of Dionysius 
and continues the old struggle of the Greeks in Sicily, that 
with the Carthaginians, Pyrrhus also fights against the 
Carthaginians, but the main interest of his career lies in his 
contest with Eome. The best soldier among the successors 
of Alexander, he engages in a war with the bravest people of 
the West, and after some success at the outset is after all 
worsted in the end. This was an omen for the impending 
conflicts between Macedonia, Greece and Eome. 

We conclude this sketch of the history of the AVest with 
some observations intended to sum up and develop what has 
been already said. Agathocles and Pyrrhus are extremely 
interesting both as individuals and as regards their careers, 
and the latter quite correspond to what their individual 
position leads us to expect. They are both representatives of 
the Diadochi period, but Pyrrhus as a sovereign of ancient 
lineage, Agathocles as a leader of an army, and both in a 
capacity not met with in the East—a remarkable point. For 
in the East there is no reigning sovereign of an old royal line 
like Pyrrhus, and no vulgar adventurer like Agathocles. All 
the leading rulers in that part of the world are descendants of 
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Alexander’s generals, consequently of men who, without bein 
sovereigns themselves, have attained their elevation throng 
sovereigns. In the West we find great contrasts ; a prince of 
an ancient royal house and the son of a potter. And—a 
significant trait for the character of the West—the high-minded 
king abandons his enterprise because it is repugnant to him to 
adopt severe measures against a recalcitrant people, while the 
vulgar adventurer holds his own as a tyrant up to the end of 
his life. The nature of their activity is also significant. The 
adventurer Agathocles fights with adventurers against the 
state which takes adventurers into its ser\’ice, against Carthage, 
and is unable to subdue this state because the citizens still 
constitute the nucleus of Carthaginian power. Pyrrhus, the 
prince of ancient race, fights with brave loyal Epirotes, with 
Italian and Sicilian allies and with mercenaries against the 
Carthaginians in Sicily, and in a brief space of time humbles 
them more than Dionysius or Agathocles had ever done; he 
then gives up the game and turns his arms once more against 
Rome, and here he fails. The moral is that Carthage could 
not be overcome by an adventurer, and Rome not even by 
brave troops held together by motives of a moral character. 

The inference to be drawn from this as to the issue of the 
conflict between Carthage and Rome is obvious.® 

NOTES 

1. Authorities. Pyrrhus himself had composed vTrojivr'inara, 
Muller, Fr. 2, 461 ; Timaeus had written about Pyrrhus, Muller, 

1, 231 ; there was a work on Pyrrhus by a certain Zeno. 
Campaigns in Italy and Sicily, Muller, 3, 174. For us Plutarch’s 
biography is of special importance, see above, notes to chap. i. 
The other authorities are the modern sketches of his career, which 
are found mostly in histories of Macedonia and Greece, of Rome 
and Sicily, and need not be quoted here ; cf. besides Pauly, 6, 1, 
312-320. 

2. Tarentum and Rome. The analogous facts quoted by Ihne 
(Rdm. G. 1, 418) prove that the Tarentines were correct in con¬ 
sidering the appearance of the Roman fleet as an infringement of 
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their rights, but they also prove that the proper answer was to 
block the harbour and complain to Eome. It is possible that the 
Roman envoys were not insulted exactly in the way recorded, but 
it is clear that there was great arrogance on the part of the 
Tarentines. Things of this sort are not invented, only exaggerated. 
Ihne says that Tarentum was calumniated, like Sybaris. That 
may be, but in both cases the saying holds good: “on ne preto 
qu’aux riches.” Every anecdote casually related is not true of the 
man on whom it is fathered, but he would probably have been 
capable of so acting. 

3. Coins of Pyrrhus. We have them from different countries, 
Epirus, Macedonia, Italy and Sicily. The gold coins and silver 
pieces of 90 grains (see also Evans, Horsemen, 144, note 175, and 
Head, Syrac. 56) are of Syracusan work and so are the finest of 
his bronze coins. “ His tetradrachms and didrachms of Attic 
weight appear to have been issued at Locri in Bruttium ; his 
Macedonian bronze coins are distingui.shed by the Macedonian 
shield on the obverse, while his Epirote money bears the head 
of Zeus, and is of ruder fabric,” Head, H. N. 273. Head mentions 
the following coins as struck by Pyrrhus : 1. Gold. Head of 
Pallas, rev. Nike advancing, with wreath in the rigdit and frnjviiim 
in the left hand; minted at Syracuse. 2. Sih'er. Head of 
Dodonaean Zeu.s, rev. seated Dione, tetradrachm (Locri, see above). 
Head of Achilles, rev. Thetis riding on Hippoeamp, didrachm 
(Locri, see above). Head of Persephone, rev. Pallas advancing 
with poised spear (90 grains, consequently minted in Syracuse, see 
above). 3. Bronze. Various types, among them head of veiled 
Phthia. Perhaps a silver drachm, with only BASIAEiE and no 
name, also belongs to Pyrrhus, Imhoof, Monn. gr. 439 ; Head, Syr. 
p. 56. See also notes to chap. xii.—In Macedonia, where Pyrrhus 
reigned for a time : (1) in the years 287, 286 ; (2) in western 
Macedonia, 284; (3) in the whole of Macedonia (274-272), silver 
Alexander-coin.s, Cl. iv. Muller, Numism. d’Alex. le Gr., may have 
been struck by him. Fine coins of Pyrrhus rejiroduced in Head, 
Coins of the Ancients, pi. 46, 24-29.—Pyrrhus’ coinage is very 
abundant and, in correspondence with his character, not so syste¬ 
matic as that of Agathocles.—For Pyrrhus in Sicily cf. Meltzer, 
Geschichte der Karthager, vol. II, Berlin, 1896, pp. 226-245. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE EAST AND GREECE FROM 280-246 B.C.—HOSTILITIES 
BETWEEN SYRIA AND EGYPT — DEATH OF PYRRHUS — 
ANTIGONUS GONATAS—THE CHREMONIDEAN WAR 

In passing to the narrative of the events which belong to 
the second division of the first period, the division which 
extends from the year 280 to 220, we must once more return 
to the East, i.e. to the group of states the composition of 
which we have described in the fifth chapter, and which em¬ 
braces the countries between the Adriatic and the borders of 
India. The above division goes down to the direct interven¬ 
tion of the Romans in the political affairs of this collection of 
states. The interference of Rome leads to many changes. 
Doivn to the commencement of it, however, consequently in 
the period now under consideration, the powers with whom 
we have to deal settle their quarrels among themselves, 
Macedonia, Syria and Egypt taking the lead, and, owing 
especially to the moderating influence of the smaller states, 
pretty nearly balancing each other. It is in a way an epoch 
of equilibrium. The various events of this period, especially 
those which happened in the East, are only very imperfectly 
known, and their chronology is in part quite uncertain. True, 
it must be admitted that, so far as disputes between reigning 
sovereigns are concerned, history does not lose much by this 
uncertainty. Whether a Seleucus, an Antiochus or a Ptolemy 
was victor or vanquished in this or that part of the world. 
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was a matter of indifference even to contemporaries at a 
distance. If, instead of the three great kingdoms, a single 
empire comprehending every state had arisen, that would 
have been really an event of the first importance. But no 
such empire was formed. On the other hand, it is unques¬ 
tionably much to be regretted that we know so little of the 
history of the Greek independent states in the third century.^ 

The first subdivision of this section includes the period 
from 280-246, the period during which Antigonus Gonatas 
reigned in Macedonia (about 280-239), Antiochus I. Soter 
(281-261) and Antiochus II. Theos in Syria (261-246), and 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus in Egypt (285-246). We confine 
ourselves at present to the narrative of political events. The 
history of civilization in these reigns is left for the chapter 
which deals with the culture of the whole epoch from 280-220 
(chap. xiv.). We take the East first. 

Here the figures of the Syrian kings are eclipsed by that 
of the ruler of Egypt. Antiochus Soter was undoubtedly an 
able man, who extricated himself with honour from a difiicult 
position, and Antiochus Theos may have been better than his 
reputation; but neither of them made so much stir in the 
world as Ptolemy Philadelphus. Of weakly frame but acute 
and versatile mind, Philadelphus was fully equal to the tasks 
which the political situation of that day required of an Egyp¬ 
tian monarch. He was more a diplomatist than a soldier, and 
that was not unappropriate for Egypt in those times. He was 
an autocrat, like all of the kings; but in banishing Demetrius 
of Phalerum to Upper Egypt for opposing his accession to the 
throne, he only promoted the interests of the Museum which 
Demetrius had founded. In his activity and in his aspirations, 
good and otherwise, he was materially assisted by his second 
wife, his sister Arsinoe, and he honoured her in all ways. He 
even had her head put on coins with his own. This earned 
him the surname of Philadelphus. Owing to his example the 
marriage of brother and sister, which occurs in isolated cases 
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in ancient Egypt, and by which the many external disadvan¬ 
tages of alliances with foreign princesses were avoided, to the 
detriment of the race, became gradually the custom in the 
royal family of Egypt, a proof of the narrow intellectual 
horizon of his successors. It is asserted that Philadelphus 
married Arsinoe because she had claims to all manner of 
places in Thrace and Asia Minor through Lysimachus, but 
her own person and character must have been the main 
reasons. Philadelphus was such a far-seeing politician that he 
sent an embassy to Eome in the j’ear 273 and concluded an 
alliance with the Eomans, which was the beginning of the 
lasting friendship between the two states.^ 

The king was by no means invariably successful in his 
various undertakings. This applies, for instance, to his rela¬ 
tions with Gyrene, where his step-brother Magas represented 
him as governor. JIagas revolted from Egypt, no doubt at 
the instigation of his father-in-law Antiochus I, and even 
occupied Paraetonium, the frontier town of the province 
of Marmarica. But Philadelphus contrived to stir up the 
inhabitants of Marmarica, and perhaps the Carthaginians too, 
against him, and he was obliged to give up his conquest. 
Still, he retained Gyrene, and Philadelphus was unable to 
accomplish anything against him, because 4000 of his Celtic 
mercenaries mutinied; he managed to blockade them on an 
island in the Nile, where they died of starvation. In be¬ 
trothing his son Euergetes to Berenice, Magas’ daughter and 
heiress, Philadelphus thought he Iiad finally settled the matter. 
But this was not so in reality. If on this occasion Syria, as 
we must assume, had meddled with the affairs of Gyrene, 
Macedonia did so soon afterwards. On the death of Magas 
in 258 his widow Apame sent word to Macedonia for the 
‘ handsome ’ Demetrius, the stej>brother of Gonatas, to come 
and marry her daughter Berenice. Gyrene therefore would 
have slipped from Ptolemy’s hands if Apame had not engaged 
in an intiigue with the good-looking prince, the consequence 
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of which was that Demetrius was murdered by the Egyptian 
party and Berenice married Euergetes. Thus Gyrene remained 
subject to Egypt after all. 

The details of Ptolemy Philadelphus’ relations with Syria, 
Asia Minor and Macedonia, especially with the countries con¬ 
trolled or claimed by the Seleucids, and the official relations 
with the Seleucids themselves, are far from clear, while as 
regards those with Macedonia we derive some little informa¬ 
tion from the not entirely unknown history of Greece. 
Antiochus I. had been defeated in 280 by the Bithynians, 
but had then vanquished the Gauls in a great battle—when 
and where is unknown, we are only told that he took the 
surname of Soter on that account. He then attacked Egypt, 
of course with the immediate object of obtaining Coelesyria and 
Phoenicia. But Ptolemy repulsed him with his own troops 
and some pirates, and then actually sent an Egyptian force 
into the north of Asia Minor, which, however, was routed 
by Mithridates, Ariobarzanes and the Galatae. To what 
extent Antiochus I. derived benefit from this defeat of the 
Egyptians, we do not know. At any rate towards the close of 
his reign he was very unsuccessful in the same regions, being 
defeated by Eumenes, the king of Pergamum, near Sardes. 
His son, Antiochus II. Theos, could not therefore ascend 
the throne with favourable prospects of maintaining his 
position in Asia Minor. That Antiochus I. governed with 
care is shown by the fact that he built a wall 1500 stades in 
length to protect the oasis of Margiana on the Margos 
(Murghab) from the barbarians in the north.® 

Wo know as little of the hostilities between Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and Antiochus II. Theos, which are called the 
second Syrian war, as of those between the same Ptolemy and 
Antiochus Soter, to which the name of the first Syrian war is 
given. Of the former too there is only a brief account (in 
Hieronymus’ commentary on Daniel), which historians have 
tried to make something of by combining it with other 
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records (see note 4, p. 205). Otherwise all that is known 
of Antiochus the ‘god’ is that he was a debauchee and 
addicted to drink, that he left affairs in the hands of un¬ 
worthy favourites, that he waged war in Thrace, that he 
earned his surname by liberating the Milesians from their 
tyrant Timarchus, and that he was generally popular in the 
cities of Ionia. These communities evidently had recourse to 
the assistance of the Syrian monarch in order to be more 
independent of their neighbours and of the Egyptians. The 
upshot of the wars in Syria and Asia Minor at this time is 
inferred from two accounts of the foreign relations of Egypt 
at various dates, viz. the passage in the 17th Idyll of Theo¬ 
critus, written in praise of Philadelphus, and the Adule 
inscription in honour of Ptolemy Euergetes. According to 
Theocritus, Philadelphus possessed (he “ cuts off for himself,” 
says the poet) Phoenicia, Arabia, Syria, Libya, Aethiopia; 
the Pamphylians, the Cilicians, the Lycians, the Carians and 
the Cyclades were subject to him. In the enumeration of 
the Adule inscription the following countries are mentioned 
as belonging to Euergetes on his accession to the throne: 
Egypt, Libya, Syria, Phoenicia, Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, the 
Cyclades. Cyprus therefore is left out in Theocritus, and 
Cilicia and Pamphylia in the inscription. Why Cyprus is 
omitted is not quite intelligible, as a poet might perfectly 
well have referred to this island, which after all only passed 
out of the hands of Philadelphus for a short period, even if it 
had another master just at that moment; but the non-mention 
of Cilicia and Pamphylia, which Theocritus specifies as part 
of Philadelphus’ dominions, among the possessions inherited 
by Euergetes, must mean that Philadelphus eventually lost 
them, unless we are to assume that Theocritus made ample 
use of the poetical license to exaggerate and passed off a 
couple of Egyptian garrisons on the coast of Cilicia and 
Pamphylia as the possession of those countries themselves. 

If we knew the exact date of Theocritus’ poem, that would 
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throw more light on the history of Philadelphus; for the 
political result of his reign, however, the general fact suffices 
that the Idyll belongs to the earlier part of it. Consequently, 
always assuming that Theocritus only exaggerated a little, a 
decline in Philadelphus’ power in Asia can hardly be con¬ 
tested. And this decline must have been brought about not 
only by the course of affairs in Asia but also by that in 
Europe, perhaps even by the latter alone. For the invasion 
of the Gauls was particularly injurious to the power of Syria 
and consequently of benefit to Egypt. True, Antiochus I. 
made a determined attempt to hold Asia Minor. But at the 
beginning of his reign he was defeated by the Bithynians 
and at the close of it by the Pergamenians. He evidently on 
the first occasion wanted to march northwards through the 
valley of the Rhyndacus and on the second through that of 
the Caicus, and failed each time. There is no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that he defeated the Gauls. But this was not of much 
use to him, as they retained their independence. His son 
Antiochus II. even went as far as Thrace with an army. 
But we know nothing of his having made any permanent 
conquest there. Egypt therefore was in a good position 
in Anterior Asia, and if in spite of this it lost ground there, 
this must, apart from local circumstances which are unknown 
to us, have been due more to the history of the relations 
between Egypt and Macedonia. Of these we do hear some¬ 
thing, and it makes Egypt appear at a disadvantage. We 
will therefore take Europe first and return to Syria and 
Egypt afterwards.^ 

The affairs of Europe, however, are also of far greater 
interest than those of Asia. In Europe it is not merely as 
in Asia a question of campaigns undertaken by ambitious 
monarchs who want to wrest tracts of country from one 
another; we have to deal with the aspirations and struggles of 
free men as well. We observe a welcome revival of the love 
of liberty, which raises its head at diiiereut points in Greece, 
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but is stifled by the want of unity among the Greeks and by 
the superior power of the Macedonian king. This king, 
however, has at first to encounter a great danger. 

Antigonus Gonatas was a man of sterling qualities. He 
was not bred in prosperity or brought up at a luxurious court. 
Born about 318, he had probably often gone from place to 
place with his restless father, and his high-minded mother 
Phila had evidently kept him out of the contagion with which 
he was threatened by his father’s immorality. M'hen the 
‘ taker of cities ’ was hurled from the summit of his power 
by the battle of Ipsu.s, Antigonus had not reached the age of 
twenty. This event must have impressed still more strongly 
on his already serious mind that prudence is one of the prin¬ 
cipal element.? of success. The next twenty years he had 
spent in Greece, half as king, half as private individual, con¬ 
sorting with the most cultivated men of the age. He had 
studied philosophy and liked the society of Stoics. He then 
became king of Macedonia and as such tried to do good to 
his people. He had even somewhat extended his dominions 
by taking possession of the city of Cassandria after the death 
of the notorious tyrant Apollodorus. His position appeared 
to be perfectly secure when the return of Pyrrhus, in 274, 
gave rise to fresh complications. Pyrrhus complained that 
Antigonus had sent him no assistance to Italy, and forthwith 
claimed Macedonia as his own. He had wrested it once from 
Antigonus’ father, why should he not be as successful with 
the son ? A war broke out, in which Antigonus’ Macedonian 
troops did not offer any serious resistance to Pyrrhus. The 
hero made a greater impres.sion on them than their prudent 
king. On one occasion some Macedonian soldiers went over 
to Pyrrhus at a mere wave of his hand. The most loyal 
adherents of Antigonus were his Gallic mercenaries, and they 
were cut to pieces. Thus Pyrrhus became once more king of 
Macedonia. But he had just as little taste for quiet govern¬ 
ment a.-i Puliorcete.s. He not only paid no heed to business. 
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he actually wounded the susceptibilities of the people by 
tolerating the excesses of his Gallic mercenaries and allowing 
Aegae (EJossa) to be sacked and its tombs of the Macedonian 
kings to be destroyed. Eventually he had not the patience 
to stay any longer in the country, which was not completely 
conquered, but left the termination of the war with Antigonus 
to his son Ptolemy and went to Greece, to win fresh laurels 
in that part of the world.® 

The impulse to this campaign was given by Cleonymus, 
son of King Cleomenes II. of Sparta. He was always a 
discontented enterprising man. After the death of his father 
(308) he had hoped to become king, but the Spartans had 
preferred Areus, the son of his elder brother, the adventure- 
loving Acrotatus. Since then he had roved about as a leader 
of mercenaries. He had already been in the service of the 
Tarentiues, and then had fought in Corcyra, out of which he 
was driven by Demetrius, and in Boeotia—always the same, 
brave, restless and unscrupulous. Eventually he had returned 
once more to Sparta, whose adventurous policy (it was even 
assisting the tyrant Apollodorus of Cassandria) may have 
inspired him with the hope that he might after all cut a 
figure in his native country and end by supplanting Areus. 
But Areus held his own, and after Cleonymus had fought for 
Sparta against the Macedonians, from whom he actually 
wrested Troizene, he left the country and went to Pyrrhus, 
who he knew was ready for any kind of adventure. He pro¬ 
posed to him to conquer Sparta together. Pyrrhus at once 
started with an imposing army, 2.3,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, 
and twenty-five elephant.?, for the Peloponncse (272 B.C.). 
This expedition was not devoid of general jiolitieal import¬ 
ance, like his earlier one from Italy to Sicily. In the former 
case the object had been to defeat the allies of the Eomans, 
the Carthaginians ; in the Peloponnese there were still many 
adherents of Antigonus, who had resided there for a long 
time before he obtained jiosscssion of Macedonia. Corinth 
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was still his, and Sparta had also joined him unreservedly 
as soon as Cleonymus had gone. Consequently if Pyrrhus 
brought the whole of the Peloponnese under his influence 
with the aid of Cleonymus, his rule over Macedonia also 
would be more secure than before. The most sensible course 
no doubt would have been not to leave Macedonia at all, for 
as soon as he had departed Antigonus occupied it again. 
But Pyrrhus had no turn for reflections of this kind. The 
undertaking was very successful at first. Areus happened to 
be in Crete, where he was assisting the Gortynians in a war. 
Pyrrhus defeated the Spartans under the walls of Sparta, and 
would probably have captured the city if he had taken 
Cleonymus’ advice and tried to storm it on the same day. 
But he put off the attack till the next day, and then it was 
too late. The old Spartan spirit had revived, even the 
women took part in the defence, and Pyrrhus was repulsed. 
He thought he could afford to wait, but time only brought 
assistance to the Spartans. Areus returned ; Antigonus sent 
the pirate-captain Aminias, who also knew how to fight 
on land, and eventually came himself to the Peloponnese and 
took up his abode in Corinth. Argos wavered between 
Antigonus and Pyrrhus, but most of the Argives were more 
afraid of Antigonus, because he was the cleverer of the two, 
and they called in Pyrrhus. The latter abandoned the siege 
of Sparta and marched northwards. He now had the further 
misfortune of losing his son Ptolemy, who was killed during 
the retreat from Laconia. Antigonus and Pyrrhus took up a 
position in the Argive plain, separated by the city of Argos, 
which was unwilling to admit either of them. At last the 
Pyrrhus party let him into the city, but the other side there¬ 
upon fetched Antigonus, who occupied the citadels of Argos. 
Pyrrhus saw that he could not take them and wanted to 
leave the city. With this object he sent word to his son 
Helenus, who wa.s outside with troops, to keep the passage 
through the narrow gateway open for him. But Helenus 
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misunderstood him and threw more soldiers into the city. 
The two bodies pre.ssing in and out of it now fell into inex¬ 
tricable confusion, and in the mid.st of thi.s a tile thrown by 
an old woman, who was looking down from a roof and saw 
her son figliting with Pyrrhus, liit the king’s head. He fell, 
and a Macedonian named Zopyrtis cut oft' his head, which 
was brought by Halcyoneus, Antigonus’ son, to his father. 
The army of the fallen king, whicli consisted mainl}' of mer¬ 
cenaries, of course melted away. Hclonus was sent by the 
conqueror to Epirus to his brother Alexandei', who was at 
peace with Antigonus, but engaged in hostilities with the 
Dardani, who were also threatening Dyrrachium and Apol- 
lonia. The latter soon afterwards allied itself with liome, 
which gradually came to appear in the light of a protector to 
the Greeks. 

Sparta and Antigonus of course did not rem.ain on good 
terms after the victory. Sparta could not desire the supre¬ 
macy of Macedonia in Greece. Besides, Antigonus protected 
the hideous tyrant Aristotimus, who had risen to power in 
Elis by the co-operation of the Messenians against the Spartan 
party. Aristotimus held his own also against the Aetolians, 
who assisted the oi)j>res.sed Jtleans. But at last the tyrant 
was overthrown by a conspiracy, and Elis joined the Aetolian 
league.** 

With the death of Pyrrhus the last of the gencial.s who 
resembled Alexander disappears from the scene. Pyrrhus 
had more of the great Macedonian than any other of the 
Diadochi and Epigoni. He was remarkably brave, of lofty 
mind, a very able military leader and oiganizer, and a 
dazzling figure. But he lacked one thing, by which Alex¬ 
ander had achieved his extraordinary successes — harmony 
between will and intelligence. His intellect was not on a 
par with his energy, and the result was that the latter was too 
much at the mercy of momentary imjmlses. He was, like 
Poliorcetes, specially wanting in consistency, which Alexander 
VOL. TV 0 
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possessed in such a high degree. Alexander knew and said 
that an undertaking once begun should be carried out, pro¬ 
vided there were no unsurmountable difficulties in the waj’. 
Pyrrhus on the other hand went from Italy to Sicily, and 
from Macedonia to Greece, before he had completed his task 
in the country which he left and before there was anj- 
certainty that it could not be completed. His idea was that 
he could do everything whenever he liked. He put off the 
assault on Sparta because he thought he was sure to be 
victorious on the following day as well; he went off to Argos 
without having disposed of Sparta. He had not even a 
sufficiency of worldly cunning, which after all was indispens¬ 
able in those days if you wished to avoid being the plaything 
of craftier men. He was about 47 when he died. 

By his victory over Pyrrhus Antigonus Gonatas became 
undisputed master of Macedonia. 

What we have just related of the affairs of Greece falls 
short of the expectations which we held out. It belongs 
after all mainly to the category of events in which a 
struggle of ambitious men for the mastery is the decisive 
factor. The element of freedom, to which we drew atten¬ 
tion, was shown only in the defence of Sparta against 
Pyrrhus, and there too simply as a momentary reaction 
against a sudden attack. What we are now about to narrate 
reveals a higher flight. Great undertakings are planned in a 
spirit of liberty. True, here again the policy of the courts 
is victorious. The constant meagreness of the authorities 
is much to be regretted in connection with these very events. 

The episode in question is a war, of which Athens is the 
centre and which is called the Chremonidean War by an 
ancient writer, after Chremonides, the political leader of 
Athens at that time, a friend of the Stoic Zeno. The only 
records of this war and of the events connected with it that 
we have in historians are a brief account by Pausanias in his 
discussion of the Spartan kings, a few lines in Justinus and 
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quite inrideritaliy a reference to the death of Philemon in 
Aelianus; on the other hand, there i.s an important inscription 
of the alliance between Athens, Sparta and Ptolemy II. in 
the year dG7 or 266 B.C., which wa.s moved in the Athenian 
assembly by Chremonides and approv'ed by the people.^ 

This alliance which Athens entered into was a jieculiar 
one. The preamble of the resolution points out that the 
Athenians, the Spartans and their allies have from time 
immemorial fought for freedom against its oppressors. Thi.s 
they are prepared to do now, and they are joined by Ptolemy 
of Egypt, in concert with his sister—Ptolemy, who is an ally 
of the Spartans and who has the freedom of the Greeks at 
heart. Besides the Spartans, whose king Arens is specially 
mentioned by name, the Eleans, the Achaeans, some Arcadian 
communities, such as Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomenus, Phigalia, 
Caphyae, and a few Cretan cities are members of the league. 
It is odd that the Aetolians are left out, as they were in 
alliance with Athens and specially with Elis. It is also 
remarkable that the decree contains no reference to the 
principal enemy of the allied powers, to Macedonia. 

It looks as if these powers had decided to wait for 
Antigonus to declare his hostility to the league by open acts, 
which he soon did by attacking Athens. Pausanias describes 
the course of the war which ensued as follows. When Areus, 
the son of Acrotatus, was king of Sparta, Antigonus led an 
army and a fleet against Athens. As the Athenians defended 
themselves, the Egyptian fleet under Patrocles appeared on 
the scene, and the whole force of the Lacedaemonians took 
the field. While Antigonus was trying to prevent the allies 
from making their way into Athens, Patrocles sent messengers 
to Areus and invited him to attack Antigonus, in which case 
he himself would fall on the Macedonian rear, adding that 
he could not begin the attack on the .Macedonian army 
with his Egyptian troojis and sailors. The Laceihicmonian.s 
were ready to fight, but Arens took them home again as soon 
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as the provisions ran out, saying that a desperate struggle 
could not be hazarded on behalf of foreigners. Eventually 
Antigonus concluded peace with the Athenians, who had 
resisted as long as possible with the greatest self-sacrifice, on 
condition of their receiving a Macedonian garrison into the 
Museum, which Antigonus subsequently withdrew. So far 
Pausanias. Athens was evidently' starved into submission. 
From the prologue of Trogus we further learn that Areus 
was slain fighting against Antigonus at Corinth, and that the 
latter put to death some mutinous Celts at Megara. 

To these few recorded facts others have been added in 
modern times by way of combination. It is clear that, although 
we are told only of the war for the possession of Athens, 
there must also have been direct hostilities between Antigonus 
and Ptolemy at the same time, and this being so it may bo 
that a naval battle off Cos fought by King Antigonus II., 
which is casually mentioned by Plutarch, belongs to this war 
and that Antigonus won it, for it can be proved from other 
sources that Ptolemy was not successful against Antigonus, 
and this must have been at sea. Further traces of the battle 
off Cos have been demonstrated with more or less probability. 

I refer to them as well as to the chronology of these events 
in the notes. ^ The war between Macedonia and Egypt was 
not necessarily at an end with the fall of Athens. But when 
and on what conditions the two countries came to terms is 
unknown to us. In any event the power of Egypt in the 
Aegean Sea was shaken by this war, and the fact mentioned 
above, that Ptolemy Euergetes owned fewer foreign possessions 
on his accession to the throne than his father, is more easy 
of explanation in this way', although it is difficult to see 
how he could have lost, not the Cyclades, Lycia and Caria, 
but Cilicia and Pamphylia, in consequence of a defeat by 
Macedonia.^ 

The importance of the Chremonidean War, which may 
have lasted altogether from 26G-258, is now hold to lie mainly 
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in the fact that it turned the scale in the political rivalry 
between Macedonia and Egypt; and this view is perfectly 
justified. For a time the power of Egypt had increased in 
the north. It was on good terms with the trading republics 
of Heraclea and Byzantium, and had a devoted friend in 
Pyrrhus of Epirus. It had then formed an alliance even 
with Sparta and Athens, ostensibly for the protection of 
Greek freedom. This must have been very unpleasant for 
Antigonus; it was his interest that Ptolemy should be 
humbled, and the king of Egypt did in fact get the worst of 
it. This result of the Chremonidean War is of real signifi¬ 
cance. But we must not lose sight of the importance of the 
rising which was the occasion of the war, and which was 
specially due to Athens. It is, however, lost sight of if 
Athens is described simply as the advanced post of the 
Ptolemaean dependencies. True, Athens sided for Ptolemy 
and against Antigonus, but it does not follow from this that 
Athens had become dependent on Egypt. She still retained 
her own moral and intellectual importance. The pressure 
exerted by Macedonia being tolerated with reluctance in 
Greece, why should not the idea of forming a powerful league 
against Macedonia have originated in Athens ? There is 
therefore no ground for disputing Athens the honour of 
having led a movement for freedom in Greece, and still less 
for disputing her the glory of having fought out this struggle 
bravely, if without success. On the other hand, there is no 
warrant for the assertion that Antigonus was obliged to wage 
war because Egypt threatened to stifle him. E^pt protected 
freedom of trade in the north of the Aegean Sea; its 
possessions there were of no importance. Macedonia could 
not be stifled by freedom of trade routes. We must therefore 
not represent Antigonus as a man who is forced into a struggle 
for his own existence. He wanted to destroy Egyptian 
influence in the north of the Aegean and bring Greece under 
his rule. 
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Antigoims Gonatits no doubt excites a personal interest 
because he is a hard-working sovereign and not a mere 
pleasure-seeker like Ptolemy Philadelphus. But he must 
not he rated too high on that account. We shall therefore, 
in adopting the view which is most obvious to the unpre¬ 
judiced student of these events, not allow ourselves to be 
diverted by history, which in its exclusive consideration of 
practical politics takes less account of the power of purely 
intellectual tendencies, but rather believe that Athens made 
a laudable attempt, with Greek and Egyptian aid, to tear 
the meshes of the net which the wily Gonatas had woven 
around Greece, and to set some bounds to his ambition in 
the interest of the Greeks. Athens did not succeed, and, as 
it would appear, mainly through the fault of Areus. In spite 
of the defectiveness of the records we can see that Athens 
did her duty. Egypt too seems to have done hers, and if 
Patrocles said that he could not rescue Athens without 
assistance, it must bo borne in mind that the long walls were 
evidently in ruins, that Athens therefore was cut off from 
the sea by the Macedonians, and Patrocles consequently could 
really do nothing alone. But Areus refused to do anything 
at all. Was he right ? His reasons were absurd. If fighting 
was equivalent to entering on a desperate struggle, which 
no doubt must be explained bj' the fact that the whole 
Spartan levy had taken the field and that Sparta consequently 
had no reserve to fall back on, the Spartans knew that when 
the force was despatched to the scene of action. Why had 
it taken the .field at all if it was not meant to fight? Areus 
was doubtless of opinion that his old ally against Pyrrhus 
was still the best friend of the Spartan oligarchy, and that 
care must be taken not to do him serious harm. Subsequently 
he was obliged after all to fight against Antigonus, and when 
he fell in this conflict, probably only the Macedonian king 
had reason to regret his death. 

After a time Antigonus withdrew his garrison from the 
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Museum, in I'oG E.a, but the Macedonians remained in the 
ports and at Sunium until Aratus removed them about the 
year 229. AVe ought now to relate the commencement of 
the hitter’s career, as it falls within the chronological range 
of this chapter, but this would interrupt the internal con¬ 
nection of the subsequent events, and we therefore defer the 
account of him till the next chapter and return to the East, 
in order to narrate what happened in that part of the world 
up to the close of the reigns of Antiochus II. Theos and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

In Bithynia complications arose on the death of Nicomedes. 
He had been twice married, to Ditizela and Etazeta, and had 
one son, Ziaelas, by the former, and several by the latter, 
among these one of the name of Tiboites or Zipoites. By 
his will he had made the sons of Etazeta his heirs, with a 
request to Egypt, Macedonia, Byzantium, Heraclea and Cius 
to see that the provision was carried out. But Ziaelas 
managed to obtain power with the aid of the Tolistoboian 
Galatae. Heraclea negotiated a peace, and Zipoites went 
to Macedonia. This evidently enhanced the influence of 
Antiochus in Bithj’nia, for we must assume that Ziaelas relied 
on the power to which Hicomedes had not been willing to 
entrust the protection of the heirs whom ho had instituted. 
We do not know for certain when these events hajipened ■ 
Hicomedes perhaps died about 250.'® 

If Antiochus Theos was not altogether unsuccessful in Asia 
Minor, on the other hand things took a very unfavourable 
turn for him in the East. kSeleucus had already left the 
Indian empire in possession of the Punjab, but now further 
territory was lost in that quarter. Two new kingdoms were 
formed at the expense of the Seleucid power, the Bactrian 
and the Parthian, and a third gained in .strength, the Median 
kingdom of Atropatene. There is not much to bo said about 
the latter; the two former I shall I’efer to when the connected 
account of affairs in the East is given (chap. xiii.). I will only 
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observe here that the Bactrian kingdom did not take up a 
hostile attitude to Greek culture, whereas the strengthening 
of the Median kingdom of Atropatene, as well as the founding 
of the Parthian kingdom, was due to a reaction of the native 
Asiatic element against the Greek element introduced by 
Alexander. It is also to be noted that the purely Iranian 
civilization seems to have found its expression mostly in 
Atropatene, while the Parthian kingdom, which was founded 
by barbarians from Turkestan, is not hostile to Greek civiliza¬ 
tion in itself and is only averse to the rule of the Seleucids. 
The kingdom of Atropatene was well situated for maintaining 
the Iranian religion in north-eastern Asia Minor.^^ 

"W'e now come to the close of the reigns of Antiochus 
Theos and Ptolemy Philadelphus.We recollect that they 
were at war with each other. Hieronymus says that, to put 
an end to the strife, Ptolemy gave his daughter Berenice in 
marriage to Antiochus, and brought her with large treasures 
to Pelusium. Antiochus already had a wife, Laodice, probably 
his sister, whom he sent away on account of the new marriage. 
After a time, however, he changed his mind and recalled 
Laodice, who thereupon poisoned him and murdered Berenice 
and her infant son. Laodice’s ferocity was such that she 
even put to death her attendant Danae, who had been the 
accomjdice of all her misdeeds, for the sole reason that Danae 
had warned and saved her lover Sophron, who was also 
marked out for destruction. Laodice’s son Seleucus 11. now 
ascended the throne (246-226). 

About the same time Ptolemy Philadelphus died. He 
had, it would appear, lived to see the fate of his daughter, 
and was obliged to leave the avenging of it to his son. 
We shall refer again to Philadelphus (towards the close of 
chap. xiii.). 
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1. Authorities for the history of the period from 280-220 B.c. 
Here too the only connected narrative is in Justinus, whom I 
have discussed in the notes to chap. i. Bk. 24 contains Ptolemy 
Ceraunus and the invasion of the Gauls, rhetorically treated ; 
cap. 4 perhaps from Timaeus, Dr. 2, 2, 342 seq. Ek. 22 : the 
Galli in Asia, Antigonus and Pyrrhus. Bk. 26 : atrocities of 
Aristotimus in Elis ; slaughter of the Gallic mercenaries by 
Antigonus, with no mention of the locality; Gyrene. Ek. 27 
goes down to 226, and is very confused. Bk. 28 to 220 ; Epirus 
in detail, on account of the murders ; Aratus is not mentioned at 
all as being too prosaic an individual. Justinus wrote for what 
would now be called a circulating library public. The very 
useful prologi, moreover, prove that the arrangement was occasion¬ 
ally not good even in Trogus ; v. IVih, Ant. v. K. 220. Justinus 
as well as the prologi contain so much badly-arranged matter 
and so many dubious passages that an edition with a historical 
commentary is a great desideratum; it would bring out the valuable 
element in them better than any attempt at a connected historical 
narrative. — Of Diodorus Bks. 22 (2S0-265), 23 (264-251), 24 
(250-241), 25 (241-219) would chronologically belong to this 
period ; but the fragments that have come down to us refer only 
to the west; Aratus, Agis and Cleomenes are not mentioned. 
That is not unimportant for the study of the arrangement of the 
work, see vol. iii. of this history, pp. 15 and 16, and below, 
notes to chap. xv. The absence of pa.ssages from Diodorus during 
280-220 contributes not a little to give the age tlie character of 
uncertainty which no epoch of which we have contemporary 
records exhibits in such a mark.'d degree. One seems to be in 
the sixth century b.c.— Plutarch gives connected accounts only in 
his lives of Pyrrhus, Aratus, Agis and Cleomenes. Of. Schultz, 
Quibus ex fontibus fluxerint Agidis, Cleomenis, Arati vitae, 
Berol. 1886. But Plutarch pays no heed to chronology. — Of 
Polybius, for whom see below, chaps, xv. and xxiv., very little 
comes in question. In the period soon after 280 he mentions 
only events of the west.—Inscriptions, especially of Pergamuni ; 
coins ; the papyri collected in Egypt by Flinders Petrie ; cuneiform 
inscriptions from Babylon. 

Of the writers no longer extant, who as contemporaries were 
authorities of the later historians, the most important are Aratus 
and Phylarchus. Eor Aratus see Muller, F. H. G. 3, 21-23 and 
Susemihl, 1, 627-630, who quotes the older works, and whose 
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notes, 534, 547, 547 b, tleserve attention. Polybius and Plutarch 
are almost the only writers who made use of Aratus. He wrote 
memoirs, as statesmen generally do who have failed in their oliject 
and think it incumbent on them to set their actions in the proper 
light afterwards (Guizot, for instance). — Phylarchus, Muller, 1, 
Ixxvii. seq. and 334 to 358 ; Sus. 1, 630-633. Phylarchus was 
probably a native of Naueratis, wrote 'lo-roptat in twenty-eight books 
of a rhetorical kind and on the side of Cleomenes; cf. Polyaen. 2, 
56 ; Phylarchus was the chief authority of Plutarch and Timagcnes, 
and consequently of Trogu.s. Many fragments of him have been 
preserved, because he gave many remarkable details. 

There are also some facts in Christian writers, e.g. Eusebius’ 
Chronicle ; he took his accounts of the kings’ exploits partly from 
Porphyrius, for whom ef. Chri.4, § 536 ; Muller, 3, 088-727 ; 
Schiirer, Gesch. des jtid. Volkes, 1, 128. Edition of Eusebius 
by Schoene. 

On the whole there are so few records of the events of this 
period that Droysen (3, 2, 22) was able to say : “ it is a wretched 
business writing this history.” The authorities discovered since 
then, especially the Pergainum inscriptions, have furnished new 
material for special researches, which have not led to unanimity 
of views any more than tlie earlier works. 

Of the latter Droysen’s Geschichte der Epigonen, 2nd ed. 
1877, is the most important. In it Droysen has tried to construct 
a large edifice with very few bricks—with what slight satisfaction 
to himself, we have just seen. It was only possible to build it 
by cementing it with a number of guesses, which Droysen has in¬ 
variably put forward as such. The narrative of the faot.s conjectured 
by him naturally occupies a good deal of space. Thus his account 
of the Chrenionidean War, the recorded facts of which would 
barely take up a couple of linos, extends from p. 225 to p. 247. 
It is very instructive to note how, in this as in similar cases, he 
approaches the same obscure subject from different side.s, and thus 
eventually makes his own theory clear. The book is a collection of 
admirable monogra])hs, wbieh only a Droysen could bave combined 
into a readable volume.—Schorn, Geschichte Griechenlands von 
der Entstehung de.s iitol. und ach. Bundes bis aiif die Zerstorung 
von Corinth, Bonn, 1833.—Hertzberg, Gescb. Griechenlands unter 
der Herrscliaft der Bdnier, Bd. 1, Halle, 1866, gives only an out¬ 
line of our subject.—The affairs of the East are dealt with in the 
careful articles of Cle.ss in Pauly’s Realenc., especially under Seleuci 
and Ptoleraaei, in Franckel’s commentary on the inscriptions of 
Pergamum, a number of p,a]iers by von Gutschmid (collected in 
part by E. Buhl), by Koepp, Bahelon, Gaehler (Erythrae, Berlin, 
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1892) and others. Clinton's Fasti Hellenici, The Civil and 
Literary Chronology of Greece from the 124th 01. to the Death 
of AngUbtns, nith an account of the various dynasties in the 
appendices, i.s also valuahle. In our narrative their history does not 
convey quite the proper impression because vve cannot translate all 
the surnames of the kings and are therefore obliged to leave them 
in their Greek form. This gives the monarchs an unnaturally 
solemn appearance. The ancients at once realized the bitter irony 
of liistory when they related of the ‘father-lover’ that he put his 
mother to death, or recounted the horrors committed by the 
sovereign whom they called in all seriousness ‘ benefactor fat- 
paunch.’ The nuance of the word Epiphanes, which means at once 
‘ illustrious and visible god,’ cannot be rendered by ns at all. For 
Greeks the serious narration of the acts of Ptolemy V., with the con¬ 
stant addition of the title of ‘illustrious god,’ was a biting satire. 

2. Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, ef. Cless, 1.1., Mahaffy, Greek 
Life, 199 seq.. Empire, pp. 112-192, esp. 162. For Arsinoe see 
the remarkable article by Wilcken in Pauly-IFissowa, II, 1282- 
89, as well as Mahaffy, Empire, 159 seq. Arsinoe took the name 
of Philadelphus before her husband, Mahaffy, Empire, 157. 
Droysen (3, 1, 267 seq.) assumes political motives for the marriage 
with Arsinoe. I believe that similarity of character was the main 
reason. The ideal of both was power, intrigue, enjoyment of life. 
They understood each other, helped each other and forgave each 
other their faults. Date of the marriage 273 according to 'Wiede¬ 
mann, Philologus, N. F. 1, 81 seq. Marriage of brother and sister 
in Egypt, Erman, Aegypten, 221.—Under Ptolemy II. the military 
colony in the Faytlm was probably founded, about which the Petrie 
Papyri (see above, chap. v. note 13), edited and explained by 
Mahaffy, give information. The city around which these soldiers, 
mostly cavalry, were settled was called Crocodilopolis, and sub¬ 
sequently Arsinoe, and it is probable that queen Arsinoe had given 
the land, which belonged to her, for the colony, the modern Medinet- 
el-Fayffm. According to Strabo 17, 809, this district was the only 
one which had olive-trees and vineyards, i.e. it W'as the only one 
in Egypt cultivated in the Greek fashion. Ptolemy I. or II. had 
settled Greeks and Macedonians in Ptolemais; Mahaffy, Petrie Pap. 
18 ; see above, chap. v. note 13. But Ptolemais was a long way 
up-coimtry, above Siut ; a re.sidence in the Fayum near Alexandria 
was plea.santer for the aristocratic cavalry, who had so to speak 
their suburban villas there. These private documents therefore 
supply valuable liistorical information. On the other hand official 
documents, as so often happens, are not entirely above suspicion, 
as, for instance, the stele discovered by Naville in the city con- 
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sidered to be Pithom, Pbilol. Woch. 1890, p. 961. On this 
Ptolemy II. not only refers to the canals which he constructed and 
the cities which he built, but al.'O asserts that he brought the gods 
stolen by the Persians back to Egypt. When was he in Susa or 
Persis ! Is it permis.sible to explain it by what is quoted from 
Babylonian sources below, in note 3 ? See also chap. x. note 1.— 
The change in the name of the capital of the Ammonites, Eabbat 
Ammon into Philadelphia, is due to Ptolemy Philadelphus ; St. 
Byz. ; Dr. 3, 2, 304; Pauly, 5, 1462; BaeJ. 187.—Ptolemy Phil¬ 
adelphus favours Byzantium, and the Byzantines erect a temple 
to him (near Fundukli, coast of Pera), Frick in Pauly, 1, 2, 
2609. The 4000 Celts, Callim. Del. 170 seq. with Schol. Cf. 
Koepp, Die syr. Kriege, etc. ; Rhein. Mus. 39, 112.—Additions to 
the Panhellenion at Naucratis in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
Flinders Petrie, Ten Years, etc. p. 43. Personal interest of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in the work of the artificers, Jos. Ant. 12, 2, 7, 10.— 
For the finances of Ptolemy Philadelphus see The Revenue Laws 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, ed. from a Greek papyrus, etc. by P. G. 
Grenfell, and an introduction by Mahaffy, Oxf. 1896, text and 
plates, and an Alexandrian erotic fragment and other Greek papyri, 
chiefly Ptolemaic, ed. by Grenfell, Oxf. 1896.—Coinage, Cat. Br. 
Mus. Ptolemy Philadelphus II. at first coins in the same way 
as his father. Then come tetradrachms struck in Ptolemais, Joppa, 
Gaza, Sidon and Tyre; cf Head, H. N. 714. Types: head of 
Ptolemy I., rev. eagle on thunderbolt The bronze coins have the 
head of Ammon on the face. Under Ptolemy II. begin two series 
of medallions (splendid coins) in gold and silver, which are con¬ 
tinued for a long time : 1. Heads of Ptolemy II. and Arsinoe II., 
rev. heads of Ptolemy I. and Berenice I., inscr. obv. AAEA^QN, 
rev. GEflN. Note that AA can only be referred to the reigning 
and 0E to the deceased sovereigns, and yet both words together to 
all of them. 2. Veiled head of Arsinoe II., rev. two coruuoopiae 
or eagle on thunderbolt, AP3IN0H2 d'lAAAEAd'OY. Embassy 
sent by Philadelphus to Rome, Liv. Epit. 4 ; Eutr. 2, 15. 

3. For the history of Syria cf the excellent articles by Wilcken, 
Antiochus I., II. in Pauly-Wis.sowa, I.—Antiochus I. Soter. His 
exploits, Trog. prol. 24. For the war between Antigonus Gonatas 
and Antiochus see Dr. 3, 1, 190; Memn. 15, 18. Victory over 
the Galatians (e.xaggerated, UaAdras t^eXdo-as), App. Syr. 65 ; Luc. 
Zeux. 8-11. Dr. 3, 1, 186, 258; Mahaffy, Greek Life, 209. Thanks 
of the inhabitants of new Ilium to Antiochus, C. I. Gr. 3595 = 
Hicks 165.—Babelon (liv.) assumes that Antiochus 1. did not get 
the title of .Soter until after his death, and from the Ionic cities, in 
view of the services mentioned in the inscription in Foucart, Bull. 
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corr. hell. 9 (188.5), p. ?>87 ; a fe.stival was founded in liis honour. 
Attahrs I. was al.so jirohably called Soter, Fninckel, Ko. 43 to 45. 
—The so-called lir.st Syro-Egyptian war is only mentioned by 
Pans. ], 7. According to Poole, Cat. Br. Mus., Ptol. xxix., it was 
connected with the war lietween Ptolemy and Magas. By this war 
Ptolemy II. is supposed to have obtained Phoenicia, where he had 
mints from 268 onwards. I assume with Koepp that Phoenicia 
belonged to Egypt from the beginning of the third century.—M’e 
have cuneiform astronomical observations and other records by 
Babylonian prie.sts in the years 273/2 (Epping und Strassmaier, 
Zeitschr. f. Assyriol. p. 220 seq.), according to which there is an 
Egyptian garrison on the other side of the river (Euphrates) ; 
accounts of journeys of the king and others are also given.—Defeat 
of Antiochus I. by Eumenes, Str. 13, 624. Building of a wall round 
Margiane, Str. 11, 516. This wall, which was 1500 stades (about 
I 90 miles) long, recalls the Great Wall of China, and may have 
given rise to the legend of the wall supposed to have been built by 
Alexander at the edge of the desert. This district is now a model 
of cultivation under Eussian rule, owing to the reconstruction of 
the irrigation works; the light comes to it from the north ! 
Relations with India, v. Gutschmid, Iran, 28. 

4. Antiochus II. Theos. He was the second son of Antiochus 

I. The eldest, Selencns, was suspected of conspiring against his 
father and executed, Pauly-Wissowa, I, 2452 (article by Wilcken). 
—Second Syro-Egyptian war. Authority; bella quam plurima, 
which according to the commentary of Hieronymus on Daniel. 11,6, 
Antiochus II. waged with Ptolemy II. Thrige and others have 
doubted whether it took place. Droysen (3, 1,318-323) rightly holds 
that there was such a war, because this is the only way of accounting 
for the difference between the posse.ssions of Egypt under Ptolemy 

II. according to Theocr. 17, 86 seq. (for the date ef. Koepp, 1.1.— 
before 270) and on the accession of Ptolemy III. according to the 
Adule inscription (C. I. Gr. 5127 = Hicks 173, Mahaffy, Empire, 
179, preserved in a copy made by Cosmas Indicopleustes in his 
Topographia Christiana in the year 545 A.n.) —Donation made by 
Antiochus II. to Laodice and her sons, and from them again to 
Babylonian shrines, according to a Babylonian tablet; Zeitsch. f. 
Assyriol. VII, 332. The era of Aradus begins 259/8, consequently 
Antiochus was at that time stronger than Ptolemy in northern 
Phoenicia; cf. Bab. Ivii. and see below, chap. xix. note 2.—We 
have unfavourable accounts of the character of Antiochus Theos 
through Phylarchus in Ath. 10, 438 and through Pythermus 
in Ath. 7, 289. Rehabilitation attempted by Droysen, 3, 1, 311 
seq.; he even discovers political reasons for the contemptib'e 
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conduct of the courtiera Aristas and Themison. Nor ia it proved 
by Jleiim. 23 (war with Byzantium) that Antiuehus 11. did great 
things in Thrace. If, according to Polyaeii. 4, IG, he took the 
city of Cypsela on the Hebrus, we hardly' have a right to “ expect ” 
from this that not only Lysimachia but even Aenus and Maronea 
had joined him, and the further infeience drawn by Droysen, 
that the south of Thrace from Byzantium to Macedonia had “at 
last come into the actual possession of Sy'ria,” is more surprising 
than convincing. In Liv. 33, 40 Antiochus III. giouuds his 
claims to Thrace, not on possession by Antiochus II., but only on 
the defeat of Lysimacluis by Seleucus. It is evident therefore 
that Antiochus II. never had Thrace.—Timarchus, tyrant of 
Miletus, overthrown by Antiochus II., who receives the name of 
Theos for it ; App. Syr. 65. According to Trogus, prol. 26, the 
son of Ptolemy of Egypt, who lost his life in Ephesus, was allied 
with Timarchus; Ath. 13, 693. Babelon’s different explanation 
(ccxxix. n. 2) is evidently wrong. Antiochus II. liked in the 
Ionian cities according to C. I. Gr. 3137 = Hicks 176 = Ditt. 
171 ; he arbitrated between Samos and Priene, C. I. Gr. 2905 ; 
of. also Jos. Ant. 12, 3 and Droysen, 3, 1, 330. 

Coinage. Antiochus I., Bab. xxxix.-lv. Antiochus ruled the 
eastern section of the monarchy as king for twelve years, 293-281 
B.C. ; as eon of Apame, the daughter of the Sogdianian Spitamenes, 
whom Seleucus married in 324, he was in his native country there. 
The coins struck by him during that time have the same types 
as those of Seleucus.—The main type of the reverse of Antiochus’ 
later coins, which have the hollow-eyed face of the reigning 
monarch on the obverse, is Apollo sitting on the Omphalos with an 
arrow in his hand, evidently the Apollo of Antiocli. The arrow 
alludes to the fact that Apollo threw away his arrows on the 
Orontes, where Daphne was changed into a laurel. This coin of 
Antiochus 1. is moreover an imitation of a coin of Nicocles I. of 
Paphos. As, according to Liban. 1, 307 K., Antiochus pillaged 
the shrines of Cyprus, perhaps the statue in Antioch was taken 
from that island (Bab.)—Antiochus I. probably struck coins in 
Europe also, for there are three categories of bronze coins with his 
name and of European m.ake: 1. coins with Macedonian shield, 
rev. elephant ; 2. Zeus, rev. thunderbolt; 3. Apollo, rev. tripod. 
Nos. 2 and 3 have as an adjunct the jaw of the Calydonian boar, 
an Aetolian symbol. The subsequent relations of Antiochus III. 
with the Aetolians had therefore been prepared a long time back, 
which is very interesting. It is true that there is no proof for 
some of the e.xploits ascribed by Bab. (xlviii.) to Antiochus in 
Europe. But a body of Antiochus’ soldiers undoubtedly fought at 
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Thermopylae, anti the relations with the Aetolians may therefore 
he accounted fur in this way. 

Antioch us IL, Bab. Iv.-lxiv. Antiucluis II. sometimes has wings 
on the temples, an allusion to some deity. The types partly resemble 
those under Antioehus I., only the seated Apollo generally has 
a bow instead of the arrow. Arsaces took this type for Parthia. 
New type under Antioehus II.; Heracles sitting on a rock, a coin 
struck in Cyme. Heracles of course recalls Macedonia. Themison, 
the favourite of Antioehus 11., appeared with the attriluites of 
Heracles. An Athena resembling the Parthenos of Phidias occurs on 
a coin of Antioehus 11.—Diodotiis of Bactria, who adopted the type 
of Zeus Aigiochos also used by Antioehus II. (Bab. li.x.), struck coins 
with the name of Antioehus Nicator. This Nicator however is 
Antioehus I. according to Bab. xliii.—It is certain that Antioehus 
II. coined in Alexandria Troas, but Babelon’s conjecture, based on 
adjuncts, that he did so in other places of Anterior Asia is dubious. 
For how could places so far apart from each other as Cyzicus and 
Alabanda, the adjuncts of which would occur on the same coin, have 
coined together (Bab. Ivi.) ? As Theos Antioehus II. sometimes has 
a nimbus on his hair. A coin with MIA (Bab. Ivi.) reminds us 
that Antioehus II. had rendered special service to Miletus. 

5. Antigonua Gonatas. Sketch of his character, Dr. 3, 1, 442 ; 
3, 2, 65 ; V. Wil., Ant. v. Kar. 211 seq.; see below, note 9. 

6. Pyrrhus in Macedonia and the Peloponnese, Dr. 3, 1, 202- 
220. Authorities for these events in Dr. 208, n. 3 ; they are 
Plutarch (a great deal from Phylarchus), Pausanias, 1, 13 (what 
comes from Hieronymus is good); Justinus, bk. 25 ; Polyaenus.— 
Apollouia, Dr. 3, 1, 221 ; Aristotimus, Dr. 3, 1, 223-225. Char¬ 
acter of Pyrrhus ; impetuous and restless like Polioroetes, he sur¬ 
passed him in generalship ; next to Alexander he was the greatest 
general of the Greeks, reminding one of the Emperor Maximilian, 
who was called “ the last knight,” who was high-minded like 
Pyrrhus, was always making grand plans like him and always un¬ 
fortunate, like the sovereign of Epirus.—Bust of Pyrrhus discovered 
by T. Six in a Herculaneum marble, Mus. Nap. 6150 : Un ritratto 
del re Pirro, Bull. Inst. arch. 1891. 

7. The Chrenionidean War. Authorities: Pans. 3, 6 ; Just. 
26, 2 and prol. 26 ; Hegesandros in Ath. 6, 250 (Mull. 4, 415) 
has the expression Xpc/novt&tos iroXe/ioi ; Ael. fr. 11 (death of 
Philemon). Important inscriptions : C. I. A. 2, 332 = Hicks 169 = 
Ditt 163; and C. I. A. 2, 334 = Hicks 170 = Ditt. 164, with Dumont, 
Rev. arch&l. 1870, p. 319. This inscription gives a list of the 
eTTiSocTfts (voluntary contributions) of the Athenian citizens, ei’s rqu 
o-(i)T7jptav rijs TroAeiss; Euryclides, son of Micion, was Tap.ius twv 
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tTTpaTLtaTiKm ’.—Jloilern writers: !N'ieljulir,Ueber den Chrem. Krieg, 
K.1. hist. Scliriften, rol. I ; Grauert, Analekten, p, 354 seq.; Droysen, 
3, 1, 325-247 ; Wachsuuith, Stadt Atiien, 1, 627 seq. ; v. Wil., A. v. 
K. 219 seq. and 251 seq., and Curtins, who says very aptly: “ Athens 
was once more to become a purely Macedonian provincial city.” 

8. The naval battle off Cos is mentioned by Plutarch de se ipso 
cit. inv. laud. p. 659 Did. (Pint. Pelop. 2 has Andros instead of 
Cos), and it no doubt belongs to this war. The comparatively 
speaking most probable conjectures on this subject are made by 
V. lYil. 227. According to him the war began about 267 or 266. 
In 265 Areus is slain at Corinth. The siege of Athens, during 
which Philemon dies about 263, ends about 261 with the surrender 
of the city. The war between Macedonia and E.gypt is contimieil 
at sea ; the battle off Cos is fought and peace concluded about 258. 
There is a difficulty about thi.s construction too. According to 
Pans. 3, 6 it must be assumed that Athens was hard pressed when 
Areus refused to come to her aid. This must have been before 
265, for Arens was killed in that year. And yet Athens is supposed 
to have held out till 261 ! It is also uncertain whether Mace¬ 
donia obtained Caria at that time ; see below, chap. x. notes 12 
and 16—Of the other acute combinations made in connection with 
this war, the most probable is the supposed reference to the battle 
off Cos on a coin, Coins of the Ancients, pi. 41, 6 ; Head, p, 20.3 ; 
tetradrachm, head of Poseidon, rev. Apollo sitting on prow, BA2I- 
AEf22 ANTirONOY. It was long a matter of dispute to which 
Antigonus and to what naval victory the coin was to be ascribed. 
Imhoof, Monn. gr. p. 128, has interpreted it as alluding to Gonatas 
and the victory off Cos. Evans, it is true, is inclineil to place it 
in an earlier period of Gonatas (Horsemen, 150). On the other 
hand, more uncertainty attaches to the connection with Gonatas 
in the Cnidus inscription, which is very acutely and instructively 
treated by Usener, Rhein. Mus. N. F. 29, pp. 25-50. It is clear 
that if Antigonus is called son of Epigonus in it, the presumption 
that Epigonus is the real name is the most obvious one, firstly, 
because such a relation between the names of father and son was 
quite in accordance with usage, and secondly, becau.«e, if by Epigonus 
was meant ‘ the Epigonus Gonata.»,’ no one could have any idea of 
this who did not know that a game of hide-and-seek was intended, 
and consequently the man would be deprived of the honour paid him. 

0. The fr. 11 of Aelianus on the death of Philemon has been 
connected by Hiebuhr with the taking of Athen.s, on the strength 
of unwarranted restorations of the text, and Droysen has adopted 
the conjecture. A correcter view has been taken by Wachsmuth, 
Stadt Atheii, 1, 628, following Beruhardy and others.—The verdict 
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on Gonatas. The fa.shion noivaJays is to find no fault in him. 
In the Chrernonidean War he is in the right, “ Macedonia would 
have been stifled by the net thrown around her ” (the rising power 
of Egypt), V. Wil. 222. This is not true, for in the north the 
rising power in • question only en.«ureJ the .safety of the trading 
republics, Byzantium, Cyzicu.«, Abydo.s, etc., and the maintenance 
of a free route to the Black Sea, and that did not stifle Macedonia, 
it only prevented her from becoming an A.siatic power. This of 
course is what Gonatas aimed at, but no one else had any interest 
in it. In the same way Athens is depreciated too much. She is 
“the advanced post of the Ptoleniaean dependencies ” (v. Wil. 222). 
Thi.s seems to me a mistaken view. Athens was an independent 
ally of Egypt. Egypt never had a garrison in Athens, Macedonia 
had one now and then. What is wrongly said of Macedonia hold.s 
good of Athens; she would have been stifled by the net thrown 
around her by the enemy, I.c. Macedonia, and for this reason, 
because she was not at that time a conquering state like Macedonia. 
That Athens did not act as she did about 260 out of suhmissive- 
ness to Egypt appears from the analogy of the year 200, when she 
made an energetic stand against I’Jiilip. At that time a powerful 
Egypt did not exist. In tlie year 200 Athens unquestionably 
fought only for freedom. Wliy should she not have resisted 
Macedonia in the year 260 for tlie same reason ? The republics 
no doubt needed kings as friends. But it does not follow from 
this that they were dependent on them. Rhodes too was on 
good terms with Egypt, but in spite of all its civility to the 
Ptolemies was not a Ptolemaean dependency. IVhy .should Athens 
be so ? The republics cultivated the friendship of distant monarchs, 
who could be of great use and do little haim. That is why Athens 
sided with Demetrius when Ciissander was master of Macedonia ; 
but when Demetrius him-self ruled in Macedonia, she was against 
him and on the side of Pyrrhus and Egypt. It is a leading trait 
of state policy that the weaker has a preference for and an interest in 
attaching itself to the strong power which is at a distance, and not to 
that which is close at hand. There are examples of this in our own 
times too. We may therefore say that the Ciiremoniilean 2^stphuina 
with its emphasis on freedom i.s no more a piece of hyjiocrisy than 
that passed before the Lamian War, Died. 18, 10.—The foregoing 
remarks would be correct even if it were true that Gonatas was “a 
great regent” (Dr. 3, 1, 89). But there is no jiroof of this. He 
was energetic and prudent. But lie accomplished nothing particular 
against the barbarian.® (see above, chap. iv. note 6), and his success 
against them is 8uppo.se(l to he his special title to fame. When an 
able sovereign is magnified into a great one, the reason i.s that 
VOL. IV r 
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historians liave lowered their standard in judging the monarch.s of 
those days. What a high standard is demanded of Philip and 
Alexander ! Philip never put to death one of his oppoiient.s, and 
Alexander repented of his few misdeeds. In spite of this they are 
generally severely censured, and especially the former. On the other 
hand, the long string of atrocities committed by sovereigns out of 
greed of territory between the years 323 and 280 have blunted 
the sensibilities of historians to such an extent that no particular 
blame is bestowed on them, and, if a king appears who is laborious, 
who does not put to death many people (so far as we know only 
Philochorus according to Suidas h.v., and his nephew Alexander 
according to Plutarch, Ar. 17), and who patronizes literature, the 
delight in at last coming across a monarch who is not positively 
bad is so excessive that he is honoured with the epithet of ‘ great,’ 
and merits are ascribed to him which he never possessed.—Removal 
of the llacedoniaa garrison from the Museum, Pans. 3, 6 ; Hier. 
and Eus. Arm. 01. 131, 2 ; Eus. 2, 120 Sch. 

10. The Bithynian succession, Polyb. 4, 50 ; Memn. 22 ; T. 
Chil. 3, 960 ; Dr. 3, 1, 311 seq. But why does Droysen assume 
that by the acces.sion of Ziaelas “Egypt of course alone obtained 
influence over Bithynia ” ? Egypt had had to protect the interests 
of Tiboites, but Tiboites was worsted and Ziaelas ascended the 
throne. Syria had not been asked to look after the interests of 
Tiboites. Is not the proper inference that not Egypt but Syria 
obtained influence over Bithynia ? See also Memn. 23. The 
chronology here too is uncertain. Ziaelas is generally supposed 
to have reigned from 250 onwards, according to Droysen (350) from 
260. Cf. also Beinach, Trois roy. 100, and below, chap. xiii. note 1. 

11. Atropatene. Pauly, R. E. 4, 1685 ; v. Gutschmid, Iran 
21 ; Atropatene “deserves notice as the first new native kingdom 
in the Alexandrian empire, and as the first symptom of an Iranian 
reaction against Hellenism ” ; see also the same writer, p. 36. 

12. For the death of Antiochus II. and the crimes of Laodice 
the authorities are as follows ; Phylarchus (fr. 23) in Ath. 13, 593 ; 
Hieron. in Dan. 11, 5, 6; Plin. 7, 12; Val. Max. 9, 10, etc.; ' 
Just. 27, 1 ; Polyaeii. 8, 50. Ct. Droysen (3, 1, 378), who assumes 
that Philadelphus lived to see the death of his daughter Berenice ; 
Koepp differs. Die syr. Kriege, p. 220. Berenice is conducted 
only as far as Pelusium 1 What is the reason of that ? Did not 
southern Syria belong to the Lagidae at that time ? According to 
Eusebius Laodice was the daughter of Achaios ; according to 
Polyaen. 8, 50, wlio is generally followed since Eeinach’s Trois roy. 
20.') (not bv 3l.diairv tbouMi. Empire, ]9(i ', .'-Iiu was a daughter of 
Antiochirs I. and .steji-si^ter of Antiocliu.s If. 



CHAPTER X 


I’HE EAST AND GREECE FROM 246-220 B.C. — UOSTILITIES 
BETWEEN SYRIA AND EGYPT—THE LEAGUES—ARATUS 
—AGIS—CLEOMENES—ANTIGONUS DOSON. 

In the history of the second division of the period now under 
consideration we begin with Egypt, which takes the lead in 
this quarter of a century also. The reigning sovereign there 
was Ptolemy III. Euergetes (246-222), the son of Philadelphus 
and consort of Berenice of Cyrone, who had to take the field 
immediately after his accession, to avenge the death of his 
sister on the Syrians. Of this campaign too, the so-called 
Third Syrian War, only very little is known. ^ The principal 
authority is the already-mentioned copy of an inscription 
found at Adule on the Red Sea, of which the passage in 
question runs as follows : “ He marched into Asia with foot- 
soldiers and horse and with a fleet and with Troglodytic and 
Ethiopian elephants, which he and his father had first captured 
in those parts and equipped for war. After haHng made him¬ 
self master of all the countries on this side of the Euphrates, 
as well as of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Ionia, the Hellespont, Thrace, 
and all the armies there and the Indian elephants, and 
subdued all the monarchs in those regions, he crossed the 
Euphrates, and after the subjugiition of Mesopotamia, Susiana, 
Persia, Media and all the remaining districts as far as 
Bactriana, and after having searched for and carried off izito 
Egvqit all the sacred relics h hith had been taken out of Egypt by 
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the Persians, together with other trea.sures from these countries, 
he sent troops through the canals”—here it breaks off. I 
quote some other brief references to this campaign in the note. 
The bringing of the sacred objects back to Egypt is also com¬ 
memorated by a sacerdotal inscription at Tanis in the Delta. 
A few details of the beginning of the war, relating to the 
conquest of Seleucia by the Egyptians and their enthusiastic 
reception in Antioch on the Orontes, have lately been brought 
to light by an Egyptian papyrus. It is remarkable, by the 
way, in the Adule inscription that in Asia Egypt recognizes 
only sovereigns of the various countries. The claims of the 
Seleuoids to more extensive tracts are simply ignored; the 
Seleucids themselves are not mentioned at all. 

If Euergetes reconquered the empire of Alexander, as he 
claimed, why' did he not keep it? Justinus says that ho re¬ 
turned to Egypt on account of a rising in the interior. If the 
monarch sent bulletins from Bactria, his Egyptian subjects 
may well have plotted rebellion, like General Malet in Paris 
when Napoleon was at Moscow. Droysen suggests incidents 
in Cyrene, where the Greeks Eedemus and Demophanes were 
starting a republican movement about that time. The cam¬ 
paign of Euergetes was assuredly a brilliant feat. But what 
remained of it as a permanent result 1 The Adule inscrij)tion 
states that he reduced the kings of those countries to subjec¬ 
tion. Their subrais.sion cannot have amounted to much more 
than words as soon as he was gone. Practically, Egypt can 
only' have asserted her rule at a few points on the coast-line 
between Phoenicia and Thrace within reach of the fleet, and 
even that was not a success. 

AVhat Seleucus did in the way of resistance is unknown to 
us, but .lustinus tells us what happened in Asia subsequently. 
After Ptolemy had withdrawn, he says, Seleucus fitted out a 
large fleet against the cities which had revolted from him, but 
lo.st it in a .storm, and the cities then submitted to him again, 
out of compas.sion for the shipwrecked monarch, who had barely' 
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escaped with his life. Tliis is a good specimen of the nonsense 
not unfrequently to be found in rhetorical historians. After 
this, continues Justinus, Seleucus began a war with Ptolemy 
on his own account, but was defeated and fled to Antioch 
(which consequently had already again passed out of the hands 
of Euergetes !). He now had recourse to his brother Antiochus 
Hierax and promised him Asia up to the Taurus (Asia Minoi-) 
in return for assistance. This shows that Antiochus was 
independent in Asia Minor. Ptolemy now became frightened, 
and concluded a ten years’ peace with Seleucus. But Hierax 
did not behave in a brotherly manner; he attacked Seleucus 
and defeated him with the aid of the Galatae, and, as apjiears 
from the prologue of Trogus, at Ancyra. Seleucus had, as 
the story ran, fallen in the battle; thereupon the Galatae 
wanted to put to death their suzerain Antiochus as well, to 
facilitate the conquest of all Asia. But Antiochus pacified 
them with presents. This narrative of Justinus is supple¬ 
mented by accounts in the chronicle of Eusebius. According 
to them the brother of Antiochus’ mother, Alexander, who 
was living in Sardes, assisted him, and Seleucus was unable 
to take Sardes or Ephesus, which was garrisoned by Ptolemy. 
In Cappadocia Seleucus fought a great battle with Mithridates, 
in which 20,000 men fell on his side and he himself “dis¬ 
appeared.” This is evidently the above-mentioned battle at 
Ancyra. Ptolemy took possession of a part of Syria, but 
could not capture Orthosia, as Seleucus marched against him 
(01. 134, 3, 242 B.C.). Antiochus Hierax was given up to the 
barbarians by his body-guards or favourites as he was travers¬ 
ing Phrygia Magna to collect taxes; but he escaped to Mag¬ 
nesia and defeated them on the following day with the aid 
of Ptolemy’s troops, and some time afterwards married the 
daughter of Ziaelas of Bithynia. These fragmentary accounts 
of Justinus and Eusebius of course only admit of conjectures 
as to the real facts and their internal connection, and almost 
every one who writes the history of this time arrives at a 
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different and not improbable version (see note 2). And yet 
it would be interesting to know something definite about 
these matters, for it is clear from the scraps in the two his¬ 
torians that not only was war going on between Egypt and 
Syria and between the two hostile Seleucid brothers, but also 
with the Galatae, and the defeat of the latter, it is true by 
the kings of Pergamum, is closely connected with an import¬ 
ant chapter in the history of Greek civilization, the art of 
Asia Minor in its prime. No doubt fragments of Pergamum 
inscriptions convey some information about this. But here 
too everything is obscure, both as regards subject-matter and 
chronology, and every definite assertion made by scholars in 
the present day has to be supported by details of a contro¬ 
versial kind. It is obvious that we cannot go into the 
subject. Even in the note we can only refer to the principal 
authorities. 

To another highly interesting fact, an attempt of the 
Khodians to check the growing power of their good friends 
the Ptolemies, there is only a casual allusion in antiquity. 
The Ehodians had a naval engagement with the Egyptians off 
Ephesus. The immediate occasion and the consequences of 
this war are, however, unknown to us. 

We must now return to Seleucus. He bore the grand 
surname of Callinicus. What entitled him to it ? Hero the 
history of the remote East is involved. 

Seleucus made a great campaign in an easterly direction, 
about which, however, again we have only scraps of informa¬ 
tion, in Strabo when the Sacae, and in Justinus when the 
Parthians, are mentioned.^ Seleucus vanquished King Arsaces 
of Parthia, and the latter, thinking that Diodotus I. of Bactria 
was not well-disposed towards him, fled to the Apasiacae, who 
lived between the Oxus and the Jaxartes. Subsequently, 
however, Arsaces came to an understanding with Diodotus II., 
the successor of Diodotus I., and they defeated Seleucus, who 
was obliged to return to Syria. The day of the victory of 
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Arsaces over Seleucus was henceforth observed as a national 
festival by the Parthians. The title to the surname of 
Callinious was therefore as well made out as is necessary for 
an Oriental monarch, and the subsequent foundation of a city 
called Callinikon in his hereditary territory on the Euphrates 
by the hero who had been fortunate enough to escape from 
the Parthians, no doubt made a great impression on the sur¬ 
rounding inhabitants. 

The close of Seleucus’ reign, however, did not justify his 
imposing surname quite so much. In the first place his aunt 
Stratonice gave him trouble. She had been the wife of King 
Demetrius of Macedonia, and when the latter discarded her 
for Phthia, the niece of Pyrrhus, she went to Syria and asked 
her nephew to marry her. As he absolutely refused, she 
created disturbances, in which she lost her life. This was 
another success for the king. Then, however, matters became 
extremely complicated. We will first hear what Justinus has 
to say about them. Attains of Pergamum—Justinus with 
characteristic carelessness calls him Eumenes of Bithynia— 
attacked Antiochus and the Gauls, and defeated them. The 
ruler of Pergamum took possession of the greater part of 
Asia. Now at all events the Seleucid brothers ought to have 
made it up, but instead of doing so they continued to wage 
war on each other. Antiochus fled to his father-in-law (?), 
Ariaramnes of Cappadocia, and when the latter laid wait for 
him, to Ptolemy. But Ptolemy put him in prison. A woman 
who loved him set him at liberty; he escaped, and was slain 
by robbers. About the same time Seleucus, after losing his 
kingdom, lost his life by a fall from a horse. So far Justinus, 
who as usual selects the romantic episodes, but has no idea of 
any connection of events. We are not told to whom Seleucus 
lost his kingdom. Nor does the prologue of Trogus help to 
enlighten us. A few details of the same wars are given in 
the above-mentioned account by Eusebius. According to him 
Antiochus Hierax was conquered in Lydia in 01. 137, 4 
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(229 B.a), fought in the district of Coloe near Sardes with 
Attalus, was obliged to fly to Thrace in 228 after a battle in 
Caria, and then died. In the following year Seleucus also 
died. These are the most important recorded facts, and they 
have evidently been distorted by those who recorded them. 
Of course the acuteness of modern scholars has produced con¬ 
nected narratives even out of these scraps. But a few general 
outlines are all that is certain, and they are as follows. 

The, as it would seem, lawful ruler of the Syrian empire— 
if there can be any question here of legality and of an empire 
in the geographical sense of the word—was Seleucus II. 
Callinicus, also called Pogon, the Bearded. He had an 
agitated reign, in which good and evil fortune alternated in 
a surprising manner. Ptolemy Euergetes marched through 
many of the states which Seleucus claimed as his own, and 
probably kept many of his conquests, especially in Asia Minor. 
The ownership of this country was also contested by Pogon’s 
brother, Antiochus Hierax (Falcon), who took the title of 
king and was supported by most of the independent states 
of Asia Minor, by Bithynia and Cappadocia, as well as the 
Galatae. On the other hand, Attalus of Pergamum was an 
opponent of Antiochus. To the ambitious chieftain, w'ho had 
no people to back him, the man who called himself king of 
Asia Minor was more dangerous and unpleasant than the 
distant Seleucus, w'ho had to be satisfied with a verbal recog¬ 
nition of his suzerainty. We learnt from Eusebius that the 
country specially subject to Hierax was Phrygia Magna; it 
was there that he collected tribute. But what remains of 
Phrygia Magna if Galatia is taken away from it? And if 
this reduced Phrygia Magna belongs to Antiochus, what is 
left for Seleucus in Asia Minor? Not much more than 
eastern Lydia, for he had not even Sardes, as we saw above, 
and the cities on the coast were mostly free or under the 
protection of Ptolemy, and Pergamum was independent. 
And towards the south too Seleucus’ territory did not 
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extend very far. Tiie western section of the southern coast¬ 
line of Asia IVrinor was more Egyptian than Syrian, and 
Seleucus had hardly anything on the Syrian coast, for even 
Seleucia Pieria was in the hands of Egypt. Seleucus there¬ 
fore was really master only of the northern part of inner 
Syria, of the interior as far as Persepolis and Ecbatana, of the 
plains of Cilicia and of Laodicea ad Mare for a seaport. 
Nothing can he said about the character of the two brothers; 
Droysen’s favourable opinion of them can hardly be substan¬ 
tiated by facts. If we are not dazzled by grand titles like 
Callinicus and bulletins couched in Asiatico-Egyptian style, 
the residue of fact is that several pretenders fought with 
varying success for the countries between the Hellespont and 
the Indus, while the industrious city-populations tried to 
maintain their independence as best they could, at one time 
by force of arms, at another by prudent compliance with the 
wishes of the potentate who happened to be in the neigh¬ 
bourhood with his troops. The aspect of affairs in Anterior 
Asia at this time must have pretty much resembled that in 
Germany during the Thirty Years’ War. 

From 226 to 223 or 222 Seleucus III., Ceraunus or 
Soter, the elder son of Seleucus II., was monarch of the 
Syrian empire. He marched across the Taurus range to 
recover Asia Minor from the rulers of Pergamum, who were 
continually extending their conquests, and he succeeded, 
mainly through the ability of his relative Achaeus. But he 
was then murdered by a certain Nicanor and the Gaul 
Apaturius. He was followed (after an Antiochus, not entered 
in the official list and mentioned only in an inscription, of 
whom, however, coins perhaps are extant, and who must 
have been a son of Seleucus III.) by a younger brother of 
the latter, Antiochus III., called the Great, who up to that 
time had resided in Babylon. Achaeus, as we shall see'Sn 
chap. XV., tried to make himself independent of him; but 
this pretender was not so successful as Antiochus Hierax.’’ 
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In the year 222 Ptolemy IV. Philopator came to the 
throne in Egypt. We shall refer to him in chaps, xiii. 
and XV. 

While the sovereigns are wrangling in their usual fashion 
in the East, in Greece the movement in favour of liberty 
pursues its course.^ Athens, which had started it, is unable 
to continue it, as she cannot shake off the rule of Macedonia; 
the Peloponnese takes the lead, the city of Megalopolis giving 
the impulse.® We now, as was remarked in chap, ix., hark 
back beyond the chronological limits of this period to avoid 
interrupting the internal connection of events. Philosophical 
reflection had co-operated in the founding of Megalopolis 
(vol. hi. pp. 107, 116), and subsequently the Megalopolitans 
were conspicuous for very deliberate action. At the outset 
adherents of Thebes, and then of Macedonia, they now appear 
in the character of champions of liberty, and, as it would 
seem, influenced more by theoretical than practical con¬ 
siderations. Megalopolis was ruled by a tyrant named Aristo- 
demus, who had at first been under Macedonian protection 
hut had then become independent. King Acrotatus of Sparta, 
the son of Areus, lost his life in fighting against him. 
Aristodemus had the reputation of being an honest man, 
but hatred of the tijrmum in every form led the Megalopolitans 
Eedemus and Demophanes, who had fled their native city and 
become pupils of the Academic philosopher Arcesilams in 
Athens (see above, chap, vi.), to murder him. This deed was 
soon imitated, and by a man who was destined to exercise the 
greatest influence on the fortunes of all Greece. 

Sicyon also had its tymnnis; Abantidas, Paseas and 
Nicocles had successively oppressed the city. A young 
Sicyonian, however, was living in Argos, Aratus, the son of 
the wealthy Clinias who was murdered by Abantidas and had 
be'en constitutional archon of Sicyon. At the age of seven 
Aratus had been brought in safety to Argos (2G4) and had 
grown up there in good circumstances; he had learnt all that 
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the culture of the age had to offer, including gymnastics. 
His father had been the honoured guest of kings, of Antigonus 
and of Ptolemy, and throughout his whole life Aratus never 
lost his inlired aristocratic tastes. He resolved to avenge 
his father and liberate Sicyon. He would have preferred 
to accomplish his purpose with the aid of the kings, but 
Antigonus promised a great deal and did nothing, and Ptolemy 
was too far off. He therefore decided to make the attempt 
alone and of course to resort to stratagem. His wealth 
enabled him to arm thirty of his own slaves and to engage a 
band of sturdy men through a robber-chief named Xenophilus. 
He managed to throw the spies in the service of Xicocles at 
Argos off the scent by simulating a life of debauchery. A 
practicable point in the walls of Sicyon was discovered and 
the handful of men actually succeeded in scaling it and in 
taking the city without a single individual, either on the side 
of Aratus or of Nicocles, losing his life. Nicocles escaped by 
a subterranean passage. The people of Sicyon were summoned 
to the theatre and informed that they were free. The exiles 
returned and Sicyon joined the Achaean League, at the 
instigation of Aratus, in 251 B.C. This was the commence¬ 
ment of a new and important stage in the internal history of 
the Greeks.® 

The League of the cities of Achaia was of great antiquity 
but had declined of late years. The Macedonians dissolved it 
when they obtained preponderant influence in Greece. As 
soon, however, as the power of Macedonia waned, the League 
gradually came to life again. About the year 280 B.c. the 
four westernmost cities of Achaia, Patrae, Dyme, Tritaea and 
Pharae, shook off the Macedonian yoke, and we may assume 
that they renewed their old relations on this occasion. In 
270 Aegium won its liberty, and subsequently Bura and 
Ceryneia. Close to Aegium was the shrine of Zeus Amarios. 
This point was selected as the centre of the new League 
by the above cities, which were afterwards joined by the 
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remaining Achaean cities, making ten in all. The Macedonians 
had not been able to prevent this. But the adhesion of 
Sicyon made the League of far greater importance. Sicyon 
was not an Achaean but a semi-Dorian city, of much greater 
prestige than the above-mentioned ten. A league of which 
this ancient city became a member acquired importance in the 
eyes of all Greece. But the extension of the Achaean League 
was due to Aratus, who in this as generally in his whole 
career proved himself a clever politician, it is true of the 
kind which, as Plutarch wittily remarks, is more at home in 
the dark than in the light. In spite of his training in the 
palaestra Aratus was not by predilection a soldier; even as 
a general he preferred stratagem to force. In bringing Sicyon 
into the Achaean League he no doubt was thinking of his 
own career ; he might become head of the League, and he 
did in point of fact become so. Since the year 255 a change 
in the constitution of the League had made it more adapted 
for vigorous intervention in the affairs of Greece as a whole : 
instead of two strategi it had been decided to appoint only 
one to the chief command. This made it easier for an enter¬ 
prising statesman to enforce his views, and Aratus found a 
suitable field for his activity. In the first place, however, he 
devoted his energies to Sicyon. Ptolemy sent him 25 talents, 
which he spent in ransoming prisoners of war. But the 
returned exiles demanded very high terms. They wanted to 
recover their property, and the men actually in possession 
were unwilling to part with it. Such a state of affairs has 
always given rise to great difficulties. After the year 403 
Athens had, imder the leadership of Thrasybulus, by self- 
sacrificing patriotism honourably extricated herself from a 
similar position without foreign aid (vol. iii. pp. 24, 25). The 
spirit of self-sacrifice was not so strong in Sicyon. But a 
wealthy monarch might be of assistance. Antigonus was out 
of the question, as the liberation of Sicyon was distasteful to 
him; there remained oidy Ptolemy, who besides was the 
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richer of the two. Aratus therefore paid a visit to his royal 
friend in Egypt. Pie had already made himself acceptable 
to the king by sending him paintings of the famous Sicyonian 
school, especially some by Pamphilus and Melanthus. Ptolemy 
gave him 150 talents, which were spent in indemnifying the 
returned imigres. Of course Aratus promised in return to 
promote the interests of Egypt in Greece. 

After having thus settled the affairs of Sicyon to the 
general satisfaction, he turned his attention to those of Achaia. 
He entered the Achaean cavalry, and speedily won such great 
popularity that he was elected strategus in the year 245, at 
the early ago of 27. As strategus he soon achieved a signal 
success. True, he failed in his attempt to win Boeotia, for 
when he arrived there with an army the Boeotians had already 
been defeated by the Aetolians at Chaeronea and had been 
obliged to join them. But he succeeded with Corinth. 
Corinth had belonged for about a century to the Macedonians, 
who used it as a centre for controlling or influencing Greece. 
Ale.xander, son of Craterus, the brother of Gonatas, had been 
the Macedonian governor of the citadel for a time, but he 
had not always looked after Macedonian interests, and had 
eventually allied himself with the Achaeans. He was now 
dead, having been poisoned by Antigonus, and his widow 
Nicaea had succeeded him. Gonatas managed to trick her 
out of Acro-Corinthu.s by dangling the prospect of a marriage 
with his son Demetrius before her, and then demanding and 
obtaining admission as a private individual into the citadel, 
where he at once assumed command. He appointed the Stoic 
philosopher Persaeus governor of the place. It was this 
important position which Aratus contrived to secure, once 
more by stratagem. Through the agency of a banker in 
Sicyon, who managed his money matters, hg was introduced 
to a business connection of the latter, a Syrian, named Erginus, 
who lived in Corinth with three brothers. One of them, 
Diodes, was a soldier in Antigonus’ garrison, the other three 
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made a practice of robbing the king’s treasure, and Erginus was 
charged with converting the stolen property into current coin. 
Aratus heard of all this and pointed out to Erginus through 
his banker that the enterprising family could make more 
money at one swoop by betraying Acro-Corinthns, which 
could be easily done by Diodes, than by a series of thefts 
which were not free from danger, and the brothers did in fact 
agree with Aratus, for the sum of GO talents, to show him a 
point where the wall was only fifteen feet high and could there¬ 
fore be scaled. Aratus, who had not the money, deposited 
his plate and his wife’s jewels with the banker, as security 
for the advance, and Plutarch places his readiness to part 
with his property in order to join in a dangerous undertaking 
on a level with the contempt for wealth exhibited by Phocion 
and Epaminondas. The enterprise succeeded ; Acro-Corinthus 
was taken. Persaeus seems to have perished on the occasion. 
Twenty-five Macedonian .ships of war also fell into the hands 
of Aratus. Corinth was set free and joined the Achaean 
League; Megara, Troizene and Ejndaurus were emancipated 
and also entered the League. Then Aratus, as Plutarch 
words it, made Ptolemy the ally of the Achaeans with the 
chief command by sea and land. The Egyptian king was 
too far off to be a dangerous confederate of the liberated 
Greeks. 


Aratus made his next attempt at emancipation with Argos. 
He intended to put its tyrant Aristomaclius to death, but one 
of the conspirators turned traitor and the plot miscarried. 
Subsequently, on Aristippus taking the place of Aristomachus, 
who had been murdered by slaves, Aratus renewed his attempt, 
invading the territory of Ai’gos, but ho was obliged to return 
for want of suirport from the Argives, and Aristippus now 
had the hardihood to charge the Achaeans with breach of 
the ijeace. The Mantineans, to whom the case was referred, 
condemned iheni to jiaya tine of thirty minae (about 340 n.c'.j. 
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Thus Aratus’ attempts to gain Argos came to nothing, and 
soon his attention was completely absorbed by the afl'airs of a 
still more important city. 

Ill Sparta, with which the Achaeans had concluded a 
defensive alliance, things had happened which testified 
to a far more vigorous attempt to realize lofty ideals 
than the efforts of Aratus. The young king Agis, the 
son of Eudamidas (243-240), resolved to restore the old 
discipline and with it the old glory and power of Sparta.” 
The Spartans had deviated a long way from the austerity 
of maimers which still existed in the fourth century under 
Agesilaus. The contrast between rich and poor had assumed 
a special sharpness in Sparta. The number of the Spartiates 
was reduced to 700; only 100 families still possessed estates, 
and of these some were enormously rich and sunk in luxury. 
The energy of the privileged class was sufficient to keep the 
Helots and the Perioeci in check, but abroad Sparta was 
without influence and well-nigh powerless. Agis’ plan was 
to enlarge the privileged class and also to distribute the 
wealth possessed by 100 families among as great a number 
of individuals as possible. He himself, as one of the richest 
men in Sparta, was ready to set the example of self-sacrifice. 
A division of property among the poor and outcasts in a 
genuinely socialistic spirit was consequently the programme. 
Agis had won over his mother Agesistrata, his uncle Agesilaus, 
and the influential Lysander, a descendant of the conqueror 
of Athens, to his 'plan. He contemjdated carrying out the 
revolution as far as possible in due legal form. Lysander 
became Ephor in the autumn of 243, and brought forward a 
motion in the Senate that all debts should be remitted and 
the land redivided. Four thousand Spartiate and 15,000 
Perioeci lots were to be formed. Of cour.se several thousand 
of the Perioeci were to be raised to the rank of Spartiates. 
Agis himself made over his enormous landed property and his 
ready monev', 600 talents (about £150,000), to the State. The 
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wonder is how so much money came to Sparta. The explana¬ 
tion lies in the market for mercenaries at Cape Taenarum, 
which must have put large sums into the pockets of the 
Spartans, as the contractors and brokers of course had not 
only to pay high fees for the general permission to carry on 
their lucrative business there, but also so much per head for 
each mercenary supplied by them. All that had to be done 
was to supervise and e.xploit the market j)roperly, and this the 
wealthy Spartiates knew how to do. The Senate rejected the 
motion ; the conservatives were not inclined to be summarily 
expropriated. As King Leonidas appeared to be the main 
obstacle to the reform he was deposed on a pretext and his 
dignity transferred to his son-in-law Cleombrotus, who was 
of the same family, the Agiadae. But now a fresh difficulty 
arose. The Ejihors of the year 242-241 were also hostile to 
the measure; they even impeached Lysander and his colleague 
Mandroclinas for unconstitutional proposals. Thereupon the 
two kings interfered. They maintained that the Ephors had 
exceeded their powers, removed them and appointed others 
in their place. They threw open the debtors’ prisons. The 
oligarchs were now intimidated and Leonidas fled to Tegea. 
The bonds for debts were publicly burnt, but the redistribution 
of lands did not take place. In the meanwhile a war broke 
out. The Aetolians were threatening the Peloponnese and 
especially the Achaean League, and Sparta, which was an ally 
of the Achaeans, had to render assistance.® The Spartans 
took the field under Agis and wherever they came in the 
Peloponnese excited admiration by their admirable bearing, 
which recalled the old times. Agis wished to fight a battle 
on the Isthmu.s, but Aratus, who was in command of the 
Achaeans, as usual would not run any risk and specially 
not help Agis to win military glory. He dismissed the 
Spartans, did not prevent the Aetolians from marching into 
the Peloponnese, and then managed to surprise and defeat 
them when they had entereil the city of Pelleiic. If the man 
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who was on the point of making the rich poor and the poor 
rich had won a battle for the Acliaeans into the bargain, it 
would have been all up with Aratus and generally with the 
aristocrats in the Peloponnese, for all the poor among the 
Achacans too would have sided with Agis. That was now 
prevented and Aratus could breathe freely for the moment. 
The rest was accomplished by the Spartan oligarchs and the 
folly of Agesilaus, who liad undertaken the execution of the 
reforms, and who either neglected his duty altogether or 
performed it unsatisfactorily. The bonds hail been burnt, 
but no steps were being taken to distribute the land. 
Agesilaus had debts whicli he rvished to be rid of, and land 
which he had no intention of parting with, so said the 
opponents of Agis. Of course it might be urged against 
this that less time was required to cancel debts than to dis¬ 
tribute land, especially when it had not been settled who was 
to get it. Anyhow the defective execution of the reforms 
produced such a reaction in popular feeling that Leonidas 
was able to return, and Age.silaus fled. The latter’s son, 
Hippomedon, was afterwards Egyptian governor in Thrace. 
The people soon became so incensed against the reform party 
that Agis and Cleombrotus had to take refuge in sanctuaries. 
But this did not avail Agis. Chelidonis, the wife of Cleombrotus, 
was permitted to save her husband, but Agis was enticed out 
of his refuge and arrested in the street by the Ephor Amphares, 
who had pretended to be his friend, and who dragged him to 
prison. Here he was put to death. Then his mother and 
grandmother were also lured into the prison on the pretence 
of seeing Agis and murdered there. Leonidas compelled 
Agis’ widow, Agiatis, to marry his son Cleomenes, she being 
the wealthiest heiress in Sparta. Thus order was restored in 
Sparta, and the aristocrats were content (240 B.c.).® 

Throughout the Peloponnese the aristocratic party breathed 
again. The prospects of Macedonia also brightened, for 
oligarchs and monarchs were united by a common interest 
VOL. IV Q 
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against socialism. The Achaeans concluded peace with 
Antigonus; the king evidently gave up the idea of recover¬ 
ing Acro-Corinthus. He died at the beginning of 239, at a 
ripe old age. 

He was succeeded by his son Demetrius (239-229). He 
was married, as we saw, to the Syrian Stratonice, but had 
repudiated her to wed the Epirote Phthia, who he hoped woTild 
give liim claims to Epirus. The latter country was torn by 
internal disturbances to a fearful extent. The descendants of 
Pyrrhus were quarrelling, and one after the other fell a victim 
to assassination; eventually the last remaining daughter of 
Pyrrhus, Deidamia, was pTit to death by the insurgents in the 
temple of Artemis at Ambracia, and a rejuiblican federal state 
of the Epirotes was founded. Demetrius did not interfere; 
he probably was inclined to let the storm blow itself out a 
little, and besides he was in difficulties himself. The Dardani 
made a .sudden attack on IMacedonia. The Aetolians also 
were on the move. They were threatening the Acarnanians, 
and the latter, as Macedonia was evidently unable to help 
them at this moment, appealed to the Eomans, whom they 
reminded that their ancestors were the only Greeks who did 
not take part in the war against Troy. The Eoman Senate 
did call upon the Aetolians to leave the Acarnanians alone, 
but they paid no heed to the remonstrance. It was probably 
about this time that the Aetolians also occupied Phigalia in 
Arcadia, which we find subsequently in their hands. And 
now Aratus made an alliance with the Aetolians. If they 
had Phigalia, he would take the neighbouring Heraea. And 
in other wavs he was tireless in his endeavours to extend the 
power of the Achaean League. He went to work in his own 
peculiar fashion; stratagem was his favourite weapon. He 
avoided battles, yet when he could not help fighting his 
personal demeanour was unexceptionable (although, as was 
sarcastically remarked, he suffered from palpitation of the 
heart and diarrhoea in every battle); but he never risked any- 
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thing and kept his own division back if there was any chance 
of endangering it by su])porting the others. Thus he managed 
to out-manosuvre and defeat the tj’rant Aristippus of Argos, 
but all the same he did not obtain possession of Argos: 
the young Aristomachus became tyrant, and the pusillani¬ 
mous Aratus was ridiculed at his court. In Megalopolis, 
on the other hand, Achaean policy gained a signal triumph. 
Here, in spite of recent occuiTences, a tyrant had reappeared 
in the person of Lydiades, a high-minded young man, and he 
was persuaded to give up the tyrannis and bring his city into 
the Achaean League. The Achaeans were so pleased at this 
that they elected him strategus, in the year 233. IVIany of 
them seem to have felt that the policy of the League ought 
to be conducted with a little more enthusiasm and a little less 
reliance on money and stratagems. Lydiades would have 
been the right man for tactics of this kind. But Aratus, who 
was appointed strategus every two years, and who was there¬ 
fore always the presiding genius of the League, contrived to 
prevent this. His attempts to withdraw Athens from Mace¬ 
donian influence were less successfid at the outset. In the 
lifetime of Antigonus Gonatas he made an attack on the 
Piraeus. It failed however, and Aratus asserted in his 
memoirs—consequently even at that early stage—that it was 
not he but Erginus who had executed it, and that Erginus had 
called out the name Aratus during his flight to divert his 
pursuers. The blame of the abortive attempt was con¬ 
veniently laid on the shoulders of a rogue like Erginus, other¬ 
wise the rulers of Athens might eventually have taken it into 
their heads to follow the example of Aristippus, who had 
impeached the Achaeans for breach of the peace. When 
Demetrius came to the throne Aratus’ efforts in the north 
were not attended with greater success. He was defeated at 
Phylacia by Bitys, Demetrius’ general, and a report was 
spread that he was dead. Diogenes, the king’s governor in 
the Piraeus, even summoned the Achaeans to evacuate Corinth 
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on the strength of this news, and, strange to say, the 
Athenians put on wreaths because Aratus was dead. In 
reality no one outside Achaia could bear him. But when 
Diogenes’ message reached Corinth, Aratus was there himself, 
and he forthwith made a raid into Attica to show that he 
was in the land of the living. A war between the Achaeans 
and Sparta, which Lydiades wished to bring on, was prevented 
by him; the Spartan oligarchs were, as we have seen, his 
good friends. 

On the death of Demetrius, in 229, the position changed. 
His son Philip, who should have succeeded him, was only 
seven years old, and the general belief was that the power of 
Macedonia was broken. But it was saved by a near relation 
of Philip, Antigonus, the son of Demetrius of Gyrene, who 
assumed the reins as guardian, epitropos, and governed with 
skill. He is known in history by the name of Doson, the 
man who is ready to give, probably because he may have 
often stated that he was prepared to make over power to 
Philip. At first Macedonian influence outside the kingdom 
was in a bad plight. Thessaly broke away, the Aetolians 
were once more predominant in central Greece ; in the Pelo- 
ponnese Aristomachus of Argos laid down the tymnnis. Aratus 
sent him fifty talents, although Lydiades, and not he, was 
strategus at the time. When Lydiades stated Aristomachus’ 
case to the Achaeans (evidently the reception of Argos into 
the League) Aratus opposed it and the Achaeans rejected 
Aristomachus’ petition. Afterwards, however, Aratus spoke 
in his favour, and thereupon Argos and Phlius were taken 
into the League and Aristomachus elected general. Strange 
conduct for a statesman ! It is clear that in the eyes of 
Aratus all things were of value only in so far as they were 
factors in his policy, and politics for him were in a certain 
sense a business: he purchased power. He carried out a 
transaction of this kind with or rather for the Athenians, 
although it did not turn out exactly as he wished. After 
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the death of Demetrius the general Diogenes intimated his 
willingness to hand over the places in his custody, the Piraeus, 
Munychia, Salamis and Sunium, to the Athenians for 150 
talents. Aratus provided the money, and Diogenes evacuated 
the citadels. The Athenians paid honours in the first place to 
Diogenes, and then to their fellow-citizens Euryclides and 
Micion, for this servdce, but took no notice of Aratus, who 
was evidently looked on as a business man who would be 
sure to look after his own interests himself, nor did Athens 
enter the Achaean League. Why was this 1 Droysen con¬ 
jectures that Aratus was opposed to it because he did not 
want to have any “ideas” in the League, in other words 
because he was afraid that the highly-cultivated Athenians 
might become too powerful in it and he would lose the 
control. Although this view is peculiar, it ma}" contain an 
element of truth. But it is not the whole truth. In the 
first place the Athenians themselves had no wish to join the 
League. It would have been a come-down for them, and 
this unwillingness must have been the main obstacle. But 
there was probably another obstacle as well. Where did 
Aratus get all his money from 1 Evidently from Egypt. It 
is recorded that Ptolemy made him an annual allowance of 
six talents, and the king would no doubt have given him more 
for definite objects if he wanted it. In return Ptolemy of 
course demanded attention to his interests. But the latter 
required that Athens should remain independent. Aratus 
therefore could not even attempt to bring Athens into the 
Achaean Le.ague, even if he had wished it. On the other 
hand, the sensational withdrawal of the Macedonian garrisons 
from the territory of Athens led to the immediate entry 
of Aegina, Hermione and most of the Arcadians into the 
Achaean League, which became extremely powerful in con¬ 
sequence. The 150 talents had therefore after all been of 
service to Achaia.^'* 

In the meanwhile Antigonus was protecting the Mace- 
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douiaii frontier; he also extended his sway once more over 
part of Thessaly, without, however, being able to completely 
dislodge the Aetolians, who had installed themselves there. 
Nor could he prevent them from settling in Lysimachia, Cius 
and Chalcedon.^^ For the further consolidation of his 
dominions he did not attack Athens, which might look to 
Egypt and even to Eome for protection; ho turned his 
attention to the Peloponnese, where he awaited and at last 
found a favourable conjuncture. 

The opportunity for interference in that quarter was 
supplied by the resistance offered by Aratus to the new 
movement in .Sparta. This movement proceeded from 
Cleomenes, the son of the king Leonidas who had crushed the 
lofty aspirations of Agis in a sanguinary manner.^" Cleomenes 
had been forced to marry the widow of Agis, but this very 
union had kept the recollection of Agis’ attempts continually 
fresh in his mind, and as he was naturally inclined to what 
was great, he eventually adopted Agis’ aims as his own. 
He resolved to carry out the transformation of Sparta. 
Besides him there were many young Spartans who were 
impressed with a feeling that the constitution of the state 
must be changed; their adviser, perhaps their teacher, was 
the Stoic philosopher Sphaerus. Cleomenes did not realize 
his plans immediately after his accession, which took place 
about the year 235 B.C. They went farther than those of 
Agis; his scheme did not admit of being announced long 
beforehand but required mature preparation. His intention 
was to substitute the power of the kings for that of the Ephors 
in Sparta, i.e. to convert an oligarchy into a despotism, and 
then to raise Sparta thus invigorated to the position of 
loader of the Peloponnese, if possible of all Greece. He began 
by securing Tegea and Mantinea as allies of his city. This 
placed him in ojjposition to the Achaeans, who had for some 
time been accustomed to be masters in Arcadia. A war 
broke out (227 li.c.), in which Aratus, who was in command 
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of the Achaeans, at first evaded an engagement. Subse¬ 
quently, however, a battle was fought, at the foot of Mount 
Lycaeus in the territory of Megalopolis, and Cleomenes 
was victorious. Aratus took to flight, but, although he was 
supposed to be dead, he accomplished the incredible feat of 
at once collecting a force, of marching with it on Mantinea 
and making the Mantineans join the Achaeans and give 
their Vbetoeci civil rights into the bargain. Cleomenes now 
recalled Archidamus, the brother of Agis, from exile; he was 
to represent the house of the Eurypontidao as king in place 
of the infant son of Agis, who had just died. It looked as if 
Cleomenes was in want of a support, but shortly afterwards 
Archidamus was murdered, no doubt by the oligarchical 
party. Cleomenes of course might have prevented it, and 
some writers have gone so far as to assert that he instigated 
the deed. This is not susceptible of proof, but even the 
more lenient view, that he purposely refrained from preventing 
the murder planned by the oligarchs, leaves a stain on his 
character. In the subsequent course of the war with the 
Achaeans Cleomenes won another victory, at Leuctra in the 
territory of Megalopolis. This battle was remarkable for the 
death of Lydiades, who attacked the Spartans with impetu¬ 
osity at the head of the cavalry, and was left in the lurch 
by Aratus, who was in command of the hoplites. The just 
indignation of the Achaeans at Aratus was so great that they 
met at Aegium and passed a resolution, which is charac¬ 
teristic of the peculiar situation of the League, that no 
further sums should be advanced to him for payment of 
mercenaries, consequently for the continuation of the war, 
and that if he wished to go on with the war he might pay for 
it himself. The death of Lydiades came very opportunely 
for Aratus and only his notorious prudence in battle saved 
him from the charge of treachery. At first he was inclined 
to reply to his fellow-countrymen’s vote of want of confidence 
by at once resigning the seals of office. Then, however, he 
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thought better of it and earned out another of the strokes 
of which he was a master; he attacked Orchomenus, killed 
300 of the enemy, and took Megistonous, the ste 2 )father of 
Cleomenes, prisoner. Then and not till then did he retire in 
favour of Timoxenus, not merely because he had been in the 
habit of filling the ofBce of strategus every other year only, 
but also because, as his enemies asserted, the position had 
become more difficult owing to the revolution which had been 
carried out in the meanwhile by Cleomenes in Sparta, and he 
wanted some one else to burn his fingers first. 

Cleomenes had carried out his amp d'itai, after enlisting 
some leading Spartans in his interest, partly by presents of 
money. He had at first marched about in the Peloponnese 
with the Spartan army, and when he had tired out the soldiers 
in this way, he left them and hastened with a force of 
mercenaries to Sjjarta, surprised the Ephors, slew four out of 
the five, drove eighty Spartiates out of the city and proclaimed 
the same measures as Agis had done : cancelment of debts and 
redistribution of estates. And to prevent the reforms being 
defeated by the old authorities, as had happened under Agis, 
Cleomenes altered the constitution of Sparta. The Ephorate 
was abolished. Cleomenes, who wanted to be decently rid of 
this aristocratic controlling body, made the historical discovery 
that it had in course of time unduly extended its powers, and 
concluded that it was his duty to put an end to this abuse. 
It seems that the Senate also was abolished, and that the 
double kingship became practically a monarchy. No historical 
warrant could be found for this. He appointed a new body, 
the Patronomi. Perioeci were admitted into the ranks of the 
heavy-armed troops, which had often been done in the palmy 
days of Sparta, and the army was equipj)ed with sarissae in 
the Macedonian fashion ; it was an age in which a superstitious 
respect for the Macedonian phalanx was still felt. Laconia 
was divided into local districts, departments so to speak. 
Cleomenes behaved affably to the citizens; he posed as the 
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representative of enlightened Greek ideas, in contrast both to 
the Achaeans and to the king of Macedonia. The Achaeans 
represented the moneyed aristocracy, Antigonus the kind of 
monarchy which studies the interest and the pleasure of 
the sovereign and the privileged classes in the first place, 
Cleomcnes the ruler who labours for the whole people and 
does not stick even at crimes to ensure their welfare. Of the 
three men, Aratus, Antigonus and Cleomenes, the last-named 
was the most original, the most vigorous, the least self-seeking. 
The Achaeans called him a tyrant, and he was one, but in 
a higher sense than the old tyrants. His people remained 
devotedly attached to him, and he to them. 

Abroad too, Cleomenes proceeded with the same energy 
which he had displayed in this revolution of the year 226. 
He made Mantinea desert the Achaeans. The discontent with 
Aratus now became still greater among the latter. Many of 
them too must have thought that their confederation of states 
would be better led by a man who symjwthized with all classes 
and who fought with bravery than by one whose sole resource 
was money and stratagem, and who could not even guarantee 
peace to all, let alone subsistence to the poor. The state-craft 
of Aratus appeared like a leaky ship which threatens its crew 
with destruction. 

(Seeing no other means of protecting his own existence as 
a wealthy aristocrat and that of his fellow-citizens, who were 
in a similar plight, against the encroachments of a multitude 
directed by an able leader, Aratus looked about for foreign 
aid. Egypt could not give him what he wanted; it supported 
him with money but not with soldiers. No success could 
be achieved against the troops of Cleomenes with purchased 
mercenaries alone, and the Achaeans were not disposed to risk 
their lives for the cause championed by Aratus. Besides this, 
Ptolemy did not even provide him with enough money to 
enlist a largo force of mercenaries. He did not care about the 
rich getting the better of the poor in Greece; the greater the 
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confusion in that country, so much the better for him. The 
case was different with Macedonia. Its king could not helj) 
seeing that a victory of the populace in Greece was menacing, 
not only to wealthy citizens, but also to more or less legitimate 
monarchs, provided they were not divided from Greece by a 
wide expanse of sea and were not merely despots ruling a 
foreign population by force, like the Ptolemies. The Achaean 
aristocracj' was therefore obliged to have recourse to Antigonus. 
The League itself could not bo persuaded offdiand to give the 
lie to its whole history in this way. But Aratus, who was an 
adept at every artifice, was equal to the occasion here also. 
He induced the Megalopolitans, who had always been on good 
terms with Macedonia, to apply to the Achaean League for 
permission to appeal to Macedonia for aid against Sparta. 
Leave was given, and in this way relations were established 
between the Achaeans and Macedonia, and it would no longer 
be such a very unnatural thing if the Achaeans also were to 
ask the king for assistance. Aratus, however, did more than 
this; he gave the Megalopolitan envoys to Antigonus secret 
instructions to represent to the king what an advantage it 
would be to him if he overthrew Gleomenes. Antigonus 
declared his readiness to help, if the Achaeans approved, and 
Aratus very craftily brought forward a motion in the Achaean 
Council that the king should be thanked for his offer and that 
JVIacedonian aid should be accepted only for the contingency 
that the League was unable to carry on the struggle alone, 
which should be attempted in the first instance. The Megalo¬ 
politans thus dropped out of the negotiations in a perfectly 
natural way', and the Achaeans took their place. The attempt 
at unaided action was made, but failed. The Achaeans were 
comj)letely defeated by Cleomenes at Dymae near Hecatom- 
baeuni in the year 224. This defeat had a peculiar result. 
The idea dawned upon the majority of the Achaeans that they 
had no motive for fighting against Cleomenes, who, as he said, 
did not want to oppress them but only to become leader of a 
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united Greece, and they came to the conclusion that a leader¬ 
ship of this kind might very well be accepted. Aratus of 
course opposed the proposals for negotiation on these lines, 
but without effect; his opposition was disregarded, and a 
meeting was fixed between the Achaean authorities and 
Cleomenes at Lerna, where definitive arrangements were to 
be made. At this stage Cleomenes fell ill: an internal 
hemorrhage incapacitated him for serious work, and he was 
unable to come to Lerna. 

The favourable moment was thus lost, and it did not return. 
Aratus once more acquired influence over his fellow-citizens, 
and when Cleomenes had recovered his health and the meeting 
was to take place at Argos, Aratus carried a motion that the 
king should be requested to come to Argos alone, without 
armed escort. Cleomenes took offence at this, broke oft’ the 
negotiations and at once declared war on the Achaeans again. 
This was a mistake. A more diplomatic man would have 
surmounted this difficulty and have obtained the leadership of 
the Achaeans ; but then Cleomenes was not so fond of entering 
by the backdoor as Aratus. 

At the outset, however, Cleomenes gained some brilliant 
successes. He captured Argos, and that was a considerable feat 
when we bear in mind how from time immemorial the Argives 
had resisted the Spartans. Aratus held Sicyon, but Pellene 
and other cities went over to Cleomenes. Corinth too 
received him within its walls. Aratus, who with his usual 
cunning had slipped out of Corinth at the right moment, 
owned valuables and houses there. Cleomenes did not con¬ 
fiscate them, and he even offered Aratus a yearly pension of 
twelve talents if the latter would use his interest to get him 
appointed general of the Achaeans, but Aratus replied that he 
could do nothing, that he was not ma.ster of the situation. 
Dissimulation had become his second nature to such an 
extent that he even lied when there was no need what¬ 
ever for it. An Achaean garrison had remained in Aero- 
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Corinthus, mostly mercenaries of Aratus; this was the ruin 
of Greece. 

Aratus now came forward as a dictator, and the Achaeans 
confirmed him in this position by appointing him strategus 
autocrator at Aegium. Cleomenes appeared before the walls 
of Sicyon, where Aratus was, and the latter is said to have 
hesitated for a considerable time as to what course he should 
pursue. It was of no use applying to Aetolia or Athens, for 
their sympathies were on the Spartan side. He decided to 
call in Antigonus. He left Sicyon, escorted for some distance 
by a crowd of weeping fellow-countrymen, who were afraid 
that he would fall into the hands of Cleomenes, and went to 
Aegium, where he carried a resolution that Antigonus should 
be appealed to for assistance and Acro-Corinthus surrendered 
to him. The Achaean League had fallen so low that it offered 
the king of Macedonia hostages as a guarantee of its loyalty, 
among them the son of Aratus, who went to the Macedonian 
court with seemingly brilliant but in reality miserable 
jwospects for the future. As the Aetolians barred the king’s 
advance by Thermopylae, he went to the Isthmus by way of 
Euboea, with 20,000 foot and 1400 horse; the ad\'antage of 
holding Chalcis was now seen. Cleomenes still had the terri¬ 
tory of Megara, but Aratus’ party brought Argos over to their 
side, and as his rear was threatened in consequence, he aban¬ 
doned Corinth, made an ineffectual attempt to recover Argos 
and finally returned to Sparta (223 B.C.). Aristomachus, who 
had been first tyrant of Argos and then general of the Achaeans, 
and who had delivered Argos to Cleomenes, was put to the 
torture and drowned in the sea, a disgrace to Aratus.^® The 
Achaeans now passed a resolution in Aegium that Antigonus 
■should be head of the League, and that all relations with foreign 
j)Otentate3 should be subject to his approval, thus voluntarily 
putting the League in the position which Tunis now occupies 
with respect to France. A larger League was founded under 
the pre.sidencyof Macedonia, of which the Achaeans formed part. 
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Antigonus did not venture to attack Sparta for the moment. 
But this state of aflairs could not la.st long. Antigonus and 
Aratus had a favourable position for this reason, that they 
in their turn offered a new policy, and one which was welcome 
to a good many people. Cleomenes was already slightly 
used-up. If he was the deliverer of the poor, the other two 
were the saviours of existing society, and besides this they 
were successful at once, which always influences ])ublic opinion. 
Cleomenes now needed foreign aid, as Aratus had done, and 
only Eg 3 'pt could give it him. Aratus had been in Egj’ptian 
pay, and had gone over to IMacedonia, the constant rival of 
Egypt; Euergetes therefore acceded to Cleomenes’ request for 
help, evidently pleased to get a firm footing in Greece once 
more. For although there is no record of the Egyptian 
monarch’s replj-, the purport of it may be inferred from the 
fact that Cratesiclea, Cleomenes’ mother, and his son by the 
deceased Agiatis went to Egj’pt as hostages. Or did they 
go thither at once to prefer the request ? Ptolemy certainly 
sent no troops; he may have given subsidies of money, but 
his main resource was no doubt diplomatic negotiations and 
threats, which cost nothing. That Egypt brought her power 
so little to bear in favour of Cleomenes, was evidently due to 
complications in Asia; that it left him at last completely in 
the lurch, was perhaps to a certain extent connected with the 
state of health of Euergetes, who in the second half of his 
reign no longer displayed his early energy. About that time 
Seleucus III. Soter had invaded Asia Minor, where Egypt 
was powerful and on good terms with Pergamum. Sub¬ 
sequently, after the murder of Seleucus in Phrygia in the 
year 222, his relative Achaeus continued the war, and the 
brother of Seleucus, Antiochus III., came from Babylon to 
Syria and assumed the reins of government. Achaeus pressed 
Attalus hard, blockading him in Pergamum, and the Hellenic 
cities went over to Syria; Egypt held its own in Ephesus and 
Samos only. After this Antiochus celebrated his marriage 
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with Laodice, the daughter of King Mithridates of Pontus. 
This rise of the Seleucid power must have prevented 
Euergetes from sending reinforcements to Cleomenes. He 
ought at all events to have ravaged part of the coast of 
Macedonia ; that would have been of service to the Spartans. 
Yet the activity of Antigonus seems to have been crippled for 
a time by the possibility of Ptolemy’s intervention, for in the 
year 222 the war proceeded slowly in the Peloponnese. 

Antigonus conquered Tegea and then Mantinea, and here 
the Achaeans, to whom the capture of the city was not due, 
behaved with terrible cruelty, massacring the inhabitants and 
selling them into slavery. Antigonus made a present of the 
city to the Argives, and the latter, under Aratus’ direction, 
founded a new community there, to which the Achaean 
general gave the name of Antigonea, in humble submission 
to the saviour of society.^^ Cleomenes succeeded only in one 
undertaking, and that not completely. He took Megalopolis; 
but most of the inhabitants were able to leave the city under 
the leadership of Philopoemen, who was about to become so 
famous. Cleomenes offered to let them return on condition 
that they joined Sparta; but on Philopoemen’s advice they 
refused the offer, and Cleomenes destroyed the city. Antigonus 
did not interfere. There is something highly honourable 
about the firmness of the Megalopolitans; in Philopoemen a 
loftier nature than that of the intriguing Aratus appears on 
the scene; it is a pleasure to come across a straightforward 
declaration of policy on the Achaean side for once in a way. 
Perhaps negotiations took place between Antigonus and 
Ptolemy at this time; the king of Egypt was to be persuaded 
to throw over Sparta, which he had supported to a certain 
extent, altogether. He did so eventually. But whyl We 
can only reply to this question by conjectures. No doubt in 
this case too the complications in Asia were paramount; 
Egypt did not like to send its troops so far afield. But if 
there were negotiations between Macedonia and Egypt, it is 
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reasonable to assume that Egypt received something for 
leaving Cleomenes in the lurch. Droysen has advanced the 
ingenious conjecture that Antigonus may have ceded Caria to 
Egypt. But unfortunatel}' it is by no means so certain, as 
historians follow Droysen in assuming, that Macedonia was in 
possession of Caria. Perhaps it was simply the shattered 
health of Euergetes, who died soon afterwards, which pre¬ 
vented him and his ministers from intervening actively in the 
affairs of Greece.’® Anyhow, Antigonus was able to fight the 
matter out without the interference of Egypt. He won the 
Illyrians of Demetrius of Pharos over to his side, and 1600 
of them Joined him in the Peloponnese, when he struck a 
decisive blow at Cleomenes in the year 221. He had 18,600 
Macedonians, 1050 Epirotes, 2000 Boeotians, 1000 Megalo- 
politans, 3300 Achaeans. Cleomenes with his utmost exer¬ 
tions could not muster more than 20,000 men against him. 
When we consider that the Achaean contingent in this contest 
was with the Megalopolitans only 4300 men as against 18,600 
Macedonians, we see how wretched the milit ary organization 
of Achaia was and cannot but pity Greece for placing herself 
in the hands of men like Aratus, who wanted to dabble in 
politics on a grand scale without the necessary energy or the 
capacity of inspiring their followers with it. The battle was 
fought at Sellasia. Cleomenes and his force displayed gi-eat 
bravery, but the skilful generalship of Antigonus and Philo- 
poemen decided the day. Only 4000 of the Spartan army 
are said to have survived. Cleomenes abandoned all further 
resistance. He remained but a short time in Sparta, standing 
against a pillar, and refusing food and drink. He hurried to 
Gytheum, whence a vessel transported him to Alexandria. 

A ntigonus restored the old constitution in Sparta, with the 
exception of the monarchy ; the Boeotian Brachyllas was made 
Macedonian governor of the state, which was handed over 
entirely to the oligarchs. H hile in Sparta Antigonus received 
the intelligence that the Illyrians had invaded Macedonia. He 
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returned home with all speed. If the news had come a week 
earlier, the battle of Sellasia would probably not have been 
fought, and as it was the rapid departure of the king for 
Macedonia and his death, which took place shortly, at all 
events prevented the enslaving of Greece from being based on 
an organization of its whole political constitution. Antigonus 
defeated the Illyrians and died soon afterwards of a hemorrhage, 
at the end of 221 or the beginning of 220. Megalopolis was 
placed in its old position, but Philopoemen went to Crete; he 
preferred further practice in warfare to participation in the 
gloomy state of affairs now beginning for the Peloponnese. It 
was a time when honest men who were not self-opinionated 
shrank from their own success. Orchomenus remained in the 
hands of Macedonia. 

We shall relate the melancholy death of Cleomenes in 
Egypt subsequently (chap, xv.), as also the lamentable end 
of Aratus (in the same chapter), whose discreditable policy 
brought on himself and his family only death and disgrace at 
the hands of those for whom he had sacrificed his honour. 
The Spartan was not only the greater but in the end also the 
more fortunate man of the two. Both of them lost their life 
through their so-called friends, through the kings of Macedonia 
and Egypt; but Cleomenes could not reproach himself with 
having been false to his principles, and when he saw that he 
could not continue to live with honour, he sought and found 
death of his own free will. 


NOTES 

1. For Ptolemy III. see Mahatly, Empire, 193-242, who points 
out the difficulty of forming a proper estimate of him, and attempts 
acute solutions of the problem. On the occasion of Ptolemy’s first 
campaign Berenice dedicates her hair to the gods, whence the 
constellation Coma Berenices, llahaffy, Empire, 196.—His campaign 
in Asia. Adule inscription, see above, chap. ix. note 4 ; Euseb. 
Chron. 1, 251. Sch. Ilicron. in Dan. 11, 5, 6; Just. 27, 1 ; App. 
Syr. 65 ; Pulyaen. 8, 50. A Petrie papyrus from which Mahaffy 
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gives extracts in the Athenaeum, 1892, Dec. 10, p. 818. Cf. 
Petrie Pap. II. xiv. (of 1894; ; Mahaily, Empire, 198. For this 
campaign in general see Mahatfy, Empire, 197 seip He points out 
(p. 201) that if Euergetes went to the East, whicli could not Jo 
liim any good in the long run, rmstead of to Asia Minor, where he 
could make conquests, tliis was hecause Rhodes did not allow him 
to extend his power in Asia Minor.—Ptolemy III. had Lissa and 
Telmessus in the year 240 : Radet, De colon, p. 53 (according to 
inscriptions). Cf. Droysen, 3, 1, 377-392, e.sp. 384. The pictures 
of the victories of Euergetes, which Roselliui ami Champollion saw 
in the temple of Esne in Egypt, and in which prisoners from 
Armenia, Thrace and ^Macedonia were represented, have been 
destroyed, Dr. 3, 1, 384 ; Baed. 2, 262. According to Eusebius he 
conquered Syria and Damascu.», according to Hieronymus siiperiores 
partes trans Euphratem, according to Polyaenus /lyypt tiJs ’Ii'Siki)?. 
The Thracians and Macedonians represented at Esiie he may have 
captured somewhere in Asia. Asiatics settled in the Fayuiii prob¬ 
ably in consequence of this campaign, according to papyri wliicli 
have been found in the Fayilm : MahalTy, in the proceedings of 
the London Oiientalist Congress of 1892. — Orthosia north of 
Tripolis, Baed. Pal. 181.—The Tanis inscription, Wescher, Rev. 
arclieol. 1866, p. 49, Hicks 179; Lepsuis, Da.s Dekiet vou Ivaiiopus, 
Berl. 1866 ; Baed. 1, 334 ; Mahaily, Empire, 2(iu and 226. Cf. chap. 
V. note 13, and chap. ix. note 2, according to which both Ptolemy I. 
and Ptolemy II. brought back the stolen gods.—Events in Cyrcue, 
Polyh. 10, 25 ; Pint. Pliilop. 1 ; Dr. 3, 1, 403 ; Mahaily, Empire, 
204 (differing from Droysen).—According to Polyaen. 5, 18, Rhodes 
fought successfully against the Egyptian admiral Chiemonides off 
Ephesus. Chremonides had gone to Egypt after the unfortunate 
issue of the war named after him. Teles in Stob. Elor. 2, 72 ; we 
may therefore place this attemjit of the Rhodians to guard the 
freedom of the seas even against Egypt in the reign of Euergetes, 
whose victories might well inspire the trading republic with an.viety; 
Maliaffy, Empire, 201.—Documents belonging tothe timeof Euergetes 
from the tombs of Gurob discussed by Maliaffy, Empire, 209. 

2. Further liistory of the two hostile brothers Seleucus and 
Antiochus. March of Seleucus to the East, Str. 11, 513; Just. 
41, 4 ; Dr. 3, 2, 4 seq. ; v. Gutschniid, Gesch. Irans, 33. Cf. Koepp, 
Die syri.schen Kriege der ersteii Ptol., Rhein. Mus. 39 (1884), pp. 
209-230, where the earlier works on the subject are discussed, 
esp. Droysen and Koehler, Hist. Zeitschr. 1882. For Koepp’s con¬ 
clusions see below, chap. xiii. note 6. See also Beloch, Sel. Kali, 
in the Hist. Zeitschr. 1888, and Muller, Porphyriu-s, in Fr. H. G. 

3, 708 scq., whom Ciiutoii idoo, 312 (311;, lakrs into account. 

\ Ok. IV It 
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Frankel, Die Inscliriften von Perganion, Bd. VIII. of tlie Altei th. von 
P., Berl. 1890, e^p. Ko. 20 setp with the commentary of Frankel, 
and Gaehler, Ervthrae, p. 39 seq., who places the battle of Ancyra 
about the year 235. 

3. Death of the brothel’s. Ju-it. 27, 3 ; Trogus, prol. 27; 
Dro 3 ’sen, 3, 2, 19, 20. That Justinus was wrong in making 
Hierax son-indaw of the king of Cappadocia (Reinach, Trois Roy. 
14) was noted also by Clinton, 314.—For Antiochus, son of 
Seleucus III., see Dr. 3, 2, 121, 133.—Droysen (3, 1, 400) 
indulges in very optimistic views of the characters of the two 
brothers; in 3, 2, 22, however, he admits that “these ^-outhful 
figures flit pa.st ns like ])hantom,s.” 

Coinage. Ptolemy III. Euergetes. He begins by continuing 
the coinage of his fatlier in Cyprus and Phoenicia ; subsequently, 
when the war witli Syria lands him in difficulties (Poole, Cat. Ptol. 
p. xliii.), he coins more in Egyjd. Coins of his wife Berenice with 
BAEIAI2SHi), a fine octodrachin .struck in Ejjhesus, Cat. jd. xiii. 

2 ; see E. Babelon, Mel. numi.sm. Paris, 1893, pp. 1-8.—Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator (222-204) coined in Cyprus with Dionysus types, which 
was done afterwards also by Ptolemy VI., VIII. and IX.—Seleucus 
II. Callinicus and Antiochus Hierax ; Babelon, Rois de Syrie, Ixv.- 
Ixxiii. Seleuou.s II. was called II<oy<j>v according to Polyb. 2, 71, 
but his bearded head is rarer on the coims than that without the 
beard. He has a standing instead of a seated Apollo. Resemblance of 
some coins of Seleucus III. to Syracusan ones of Hieron II., p. Ixvi. 
The type of Artemis appears first with him. The coins ascribed 
to Hierax by Babelon are attributed to different Seleucids by other 
scholars. — Seleucus III. Ceraunus, officially Soter, Bab. Ixxiii.- 
Ixxvii. Cf. the inscription C. I. G. 4458, where an Antiochus is 
mentioned, who is evidently his son ; see Dr. 3, 2, 121, 133, with 
whom Babelon agrees.—It has been assumed that Macedonia was 
involved in the wars going on in Asia .at this time, from Trog. prol. 
27, where a nav.al battle olf Andros won by Ptolem)’ over Antigonu.s 
i.s mentioned in a doubtful j)as.sage. The relations of Macedonia 
to the Islands and to Asia are very obscure. See also below, notes 
11 and 15, and Mahatfy, Empire, 154. 

4. Features of the peri<Kl now about to commence. “ The 
rise of the Achaean League, the attempted reforms of Agis and of 
the high-mindeil Cleomeiies, the new republican constitution in 
Gyrene, the democracy in Epirins, Philopoenien’s creative energy, 
lastly the republic.anizing of Macedonia and the ideas of the 
Gracchi movement in Rome—m.ay be noted in advance as tlie leading 
points in the develojmient of this memorable century ” : Droj'sen, 

3, 1, 335. That is a lofty view of history. It is worthy of note 
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that in this passage the rcpublicauizing of Macedonia, which is 
generally considered as simply an act of violence on the part of 
Rome, is actually reckoned among the measures inspired by free¬ 
dom. What a pity that Uroyseii was not able to complete the 
jdcture ! But the colouring ol the latter part would certainly have 
been little in keejiing with that of the first (after 323).—Intel esting 
remarks on the “ Political Notions of the Day ” in Mabalfy, Gr. Lit. 
chap. xvi. 

5. Megalopolis. Plass, Tyrannis, 2, 1G3 ; Susem. 1, 628. 
Beginnings of the Achaean League, see Topffer in the 3rd ed. of 
Pauly’s Realencyclopadie with the references there cpioted. 

6. Aratus. References: Hermann, Staatsalterth. g 185, as well 
as § 49 for Agis and Cleomenes ; also Schoinann, Prolegom. zur 
Ausg. des Agis und Kleomenes Plutarch’s with the edition by 
Sintenis, and Klatt, Forschungen z. Gesch. de.s ach. Bundes, Burl. 
1877, and his Chronol. Beitrage, Berl. 1833 ; Abb. uber Ar., 
Krakauer, Brest. 1874 ; Neumeyer, Leipz. 1886 ; the article 
Aratos in Pauly-Wissowa.—Character-sketch of Aratus by Polybius, 
4, 8, who in spite of his liking for the statesman unmercifully lays 
bare his weak points : in the field he was vioOpui piy eV rah 
tTrtvolais droA/ios 5’ er ruts CTrtySoAats, iv oifei S' ov /rerwr to 
Seivov. Plutarch (Ar. 10) calls him a iiuTOTypai’VOi, but he wa.s 
so only against small city-despots • the Macedonian monarch, whom 
in theory he reckoned among the i\di(TTa (Pint. Ar. 43) he served 
in the end as volunteer adviser. According to Plut. Ar. 10 Aratus 
was not 80 much <^tAos ds-pi/Jiys (bad enough !) as ix&po'S wpaos, 
the latter, however, not always; he was cruel to Aristoniachus and 
Mantinea. According to Plut. Ar. 29 people a.«ked iv rats a-^oXais 
el TO TTU.XXeo'dat, ryv KapSlav Kac to xpUpa TpeTreerdai Kai TrjV 
KoiXlav e^vypalvea-daifTapa ra efyaivopeva Seird SeiXias ccTTir ^ 
Svu-Kpairlas tlvoS Trepl to trSpa, and quoted Aratus as a case in 
point, as this happened to him Trepl tovs dyolras (in battle.s). 
Aratus is the “ respectable gentleman,” blameless in private life, 
but in public life capable of sacrificing everything to the prejudices 
of his party, of narrow horizon and without lofty aims, otherwise 
he would not have destroyed the work of his own life. It is true 
that at the outset even he would have' jireferred to liberate Sicyon 
with the aid of a king; Plut. Ar. 4.—Aratus, as it appears, owed 
all his military successes to stratagem and money. He makes his 
first coup in this way : he enlists robbers and slaves and takes 
Sicyon with them in the night; Plut. Ar. 6-8. He obtains pos¬ 
session of Acro-Corinthus by the same niean-s, bribing the thief 
Erginus with s-ixty talents: Plut. Ar. 19 (Cless in Pauly, 6, 1, 
208 tries too ingeniously to make out that the four brothers and 
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the banker Aegias were Jews); he delivers the Athenian fortresses 
with a sum of 150 talents, Pint. Ar. 34, and gets Argos for 
fifty talents, Plut. Ar. 35. One must say this for Aratus, that 
he knew how to turn money to good account. In this he 
presented a favourable contrast to Perseus and Eumenes, whom 
Polybius (29, 1) ridicules, and it is mainly this freedom 
from avarice which has won him the approval of Polybius, who 
had a high opinion of him as a shrewd and practical man. This 
he undoubtedly was in an eminent degree. It was one of his 
strong points to make good a disaster in the open field by stratagem. 
Cf. Plut. Ar. 34 ; defeated at Phylacia, he escapes and achieves 
successes in spite of it, 36 ; beaten at Mount Lycaeus, he surprises 
every one by taking Mautinea, 37 ; he leaves Lydiades in the 
lurch in battle and the latter is slain (Aratus plays the part of 
Bomiloar in the war with Agathocles, see above, chap, vii.) ; he 
now seems lost in a political sense, but he gains time and is soon 
more powerful than ever. His achievements in 28-31 are of the 
same kind, stratagem in lieu of fighting. He manages (Ar. 33) to 
throw the blame of failure at Athens on Erginus. AVhen by way 
of e.vception he tries to attain his end by open figlitiiig, he is 
unsuccessful because it is out of liis line: he accepts battle 
rashly (Plut. Ar. 47) and is defeated. But now he is in his 
element; he oontrive.s to lay the blame on the ayvfivacrToi’KxaLoL 
—as if he were not himself to blame for the neglect of drill—and 
he is forgiven on this occasion too.—Aratus’ reply to Cleomenes, us 
ovK e\ei ra ^pay/xara /xaWov wro tui' TrpayjxdTOJv uutos 
eX^rax, Plut. Cleom. 19, is characteristic of the man. He is not 
indignant at Cleomenes wishing to bribe him; on the contrary, he 
says he would be glad to oblige him, but is unable to do so. This 
was untrue, and to tell the truth, viz. that he was not willing, 
would have been honourable, but his nature would not allow him 
to act in that way.—Aratus prided himself greatly on bloodless 
victories, and there he was perfectly right, for by this means he 
obtained mercenaries more easily, and his opponents submitted 
more readily. Perhaps he afterwards exaggerated this kind of 
success in his memoirs. His liberation of Sicyon is characteristic 
in this respect, Ar. G.: dirWave ovdxls oud’ eTpuxOij to Trapdirav, 
Tuv eXOoi'Toiv ot’de Twr TroXepLwv, But not only is no human 
being slain ; even the animals come off with a whole skin. The 
dogs, which would have betrayed the attacking party by their 
barking, leave off at the right moment, so that not even they have 
to be killed, as is generally the case in tales of robbers. Aratus 
was also so scrupulous as to tell his band that he would abandon 
the aUaclv on .Sicyui ttr ux txyai' fcioy.Vwirtv acTuti. Such a 
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considerate gentleman, who paid well, was gladly served by people 
of this kind. The state of things in those days reminds one somewhat 
of that in the fifteenth century in Italy, where in a battle at Anghiari 
(1440), which la.sted for four hours, only one man perished, and 
that merely because he had the misfortune to fall from his horse 
and get trampled on (Machiavelli, Istor. fior. 5, 3.3). This was 
how battles were fought in the beginning of Aratns’ career, when 
the other side might perhaps be won over : there was no loss of 
life, and if it was not so, at all events it was so repre-sentcd. Subse¬ 
quently, wlien in spite of this the opponents would not always 
submit, the saving of life was confined to Aratus’ party ; according 
to Ar. 29 at the attack on Cleonae with Aristippus of Argos 1.500 
of the latter’s troops were kdled, and not one of Aratus’ soldiers. 
One of the favourite tricks of the trade with Aratus was lying 
bulletins. The main oliject was to keep the mercenaries under 
the impression that there was a great deal to gain and nothing to 
lose only in his service.—It is a fact of .some interest that tlie 
Achaean League served as material for several political attempts of 
non-Achaeans (Aratus, Lydiades, Cleomenes and Plnlopoemen) 
directed towards greater unity of the Greeks, but in the period 
with which we are dealing only that of Aratus met with success. 
The too prudent Sioyonian was confronted by the Megalopolitan 
Lydiades, who represented a bolder policy combined with respect 
for the private property of the wealthy classes. Aratus managed 
to get him out of the way when he had already secured a footing 
in the League. Subsequently, when the policy of Aratus failed 
once more for want of vigour and enthusiasm, Cleomenes knocked 
at the door of the lieague. The property of the rich would now 
have been in a bad way if Cleomenes had gained his end. But 
Aratus contrived to profit so adroitly by the situation that Cleo¬ 
menes never got into the League at all. When the king thereupon 
resorted once more to force, the Sicyonian betrayed the Peloponnese 
to the Macedonians.—For the death of Persaeus at the taking of 
Acro-Corinthus, Susem. 1, 70 .—Battle at Phylacia, Plut. Ar. 34. 
Can this place be Phylace in Thessaly? Dr. 3, 2, 33.—War with 
Sparta prevented, Plut. Ar. 30. Thessaly breaks away from 
Macedonia, Just. 28, 2.—Aratus and Aristomachus, Plut. Ar. 35. 

7. Agis. Cf. Hermann-Thumser, StaaDalt. § 45. The chronology 
is altogether uncertain, as our main authority, Plutarch, pays little 
heed to it; the best da/a for the whole of this period are supplied 
by Klatt’s researches. The right to dispose of lots of land extended 
by a law of the Ephor Epitadeus in the fourth century ; see as to this 
Plut. Agis 5 and Pdhlmann, p. 454,—Burning of the bonds, Plut. 
Agis, 13 ; this reminds us of the renunciation by the French 
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noblesse ia 1789 of tlieir feudal rights, which also represented a 
considerable money value. 

8. Aratus, Agis and the Aetolians, Plut. Ag. 15 ; Ar. 31. Sparta 
had therefore at that time joined the conservative league as ally of 
the Aohaeans. The Aetolians are in possession of Phigalia in 221, 
Polyb. 4, 3.—Invasion of Laconia by the Aetolians, Plut. Cleoni. 18 ; 
Polyb. 4, 34 ; cf. Dr. 3, 1, 429, 430. They wanted to bring back 
the (jjvydScs and took away 50,000 dySpdn-oSa out of Laconia. 
These were no doubt mercenaries. 

9. Pausanias (8, 10, 8 and 27, 14) relates the death of Agis in 
a battle at Mantinea. This account cannot be accepted and must 
be due to some confusion. 

10. Antignnus Aifttroiv, so called doubtless in connection with 
statements made by him such as that in Just. 28, 3, 15 : “deponere 
iraperinm et reddere illis munus suum.”—Liberation of Athens by 
the surrender of the fortresses to the Athenians, Dr. 3, 2, 56; 
Wachsmuth takes a diftVrent view from Droysen as to the motives 
of Aratus, Die Stadt Athen, 1, 633 (also from 630 onw'ards).— 
Koehler, Kin Verschollener, Hermes, 7, 1-6. See also Plut. Ar. 34. 
Aratus in the regular pay of Ptolemy, Plut. Ar. 41, 

11. According to Droysen 3, 2, 18 Antigonus also conquered 
Caria, the proof being Trog. prol. 28, where no doubt the word 
Carian occurs, but in a corrupt passage, and Polyb. 20, 5, according 
to which Antigonus once sailed with a fleet to Asia ; but the word¬ 
ing here is only Ijti rtvas irpdfcis; is it likely that this was a 
successful campaign of conquest ? See also below, note 15, and 
above, note 3. 

12. Cleomenes. Treatise by Gehlert, De Cleomene, Leipz. 1883. 
For Sphaerus see Dr. 3, 2, 75 and Susem. 1, 73, 74.—KA.eo/x. ruv 
’ApxlSapov eTraveiAcTO, Polyb. 5, 37.—Polybius (5, 37-39) does 
justice to the character of Cleomenes. He had many of the qualities 
of a tyrant. Agis and Cleomenes were socialists. But the social 
question had not the practical imporhince in antiquity which it 
has now, as slavery was not meddled with, and besides a number 
of discontented people found opportunities of making a living as 
mercenaries or pirates.—The analogy with the Gracchi has been 
noticed by Plutarch. But the Gracchi were mild in comparison 
with the two Spartans, and C. Gracchus more unscrupulous than 
Cleomenes, as, in order to enlist the hankers on his side and make 
them subservient to his revenge, he flung them the inhabitants of 
the province of Asia and his own fellow-citizens in Rome as booty. 
Cleomenes was overthrown only by the enemies of Sparta, C. 
Gracchus by his own fellow-countrymen.—For the particular facts see 
also Toptfer’s article Achaiain Pauly-Wisisowa’s Realencyclop. vol. 1. 
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13. Ill-treatment of Aris-tomachus, Pint. Ar. 44. Eelations 
with kings left to Macedonia, Pint. Ar. 45.—Larger Greek league 
under Macedonia, Polyb. 4, 9, 4. Administration of it, Polyb. 4, 26. 
Meeting in Corinth, then a message is sent to the various 

in order that the Soy/ia Sia twu jtoAXmi/ may be confirmed. As 
Sparta is not a member of the league, it must have been formed 
before the battle of Sellasia. The sudden departure and early death 
of Doson evidently prevented the scheme taking shape. 

14. Cruelty of the Achaeans in Mantinea, Pint. Ar. 45. The 
excuse put forward by Polyb. 2, 58 is sophistical. The 300 Achaeans 
who were put to death by the Mantineans had (he .says) come at the 
request of the latter, and therefore the Mantineans deserved their 
punishment. But it is clear that the Mantineans who killed the 
300 were not those who had called them in, but the opposite party. 
Just as unwarranted is the assertion of Polybius that the fact that 
the Achaeans did not treat Tegea so harshly as they did Mantinea 
proves that they were cruel to Mantinea not out of wpoTJjs but 
from a sense of justice. Severity or leniency does not prove justice 
or the reverse, but greater or less resentment. But the Achaeans 
were more incensed against Mantinea than against Tegea. And 
the reason is obvious : the Mantineans had once condemned the 
Achaeans to pay a fine of 30 minae (Pint. Ar. 25), a small money 
loss, but a great humiliation. 

15. Caria ceded by Antigonus to Ptolemy at this time according 
to Dr. 3, 2, 45 ; cf. 3, 2, 18 and above, note 11. 



CHAPTER XI 

ROME AND THE GREEKS DOWN TO 220 B.C. — THE FIRST 
PUNIC WAR 

We must now return for a moment to the West, the fortunes 
of which we followed down to the conquest of Tarenturo and 
the incorporation of Italy in the Roman Empire, in order to 
give a hriof account of what happened there down to about 
220 u.C. The Romans now crossed over into Sicily. Here a 
young and able man had made himself a great name soon 
after the withdrawal of Pyrrhus, Hicron, son of Hierocles, 
who had been recognized as ruler, firstly by the Syracusan 
army in the field and then by the citizens of Syracuse (275 
B.C.). In these difficult times a vigorous single leadership was 
a necessity. In the west of Sicily the Carthaginians were 
supreme, in the north-east the Mamertini of Messana. If 
Syracuse wanted to command respect, it was bound to humble 
one of the two powers. No impression could be made on 
Carthage, so Hieron attempted to vanquish the Mamertini, 
whose place of abode was also much nearer to Syracuse. He 
was actually on the point of taking Messana when the Cartha¬ 
ginian general Hannibal threw troops into the city and Hieron 
had to withdraw. But he had shown such ability that the 
Syracusans now recognized him as their king (269 B.C.). The 
Mamertini were saved, but not permanently. They would of 
course have preferred to remain quite independent, but there 
was no prospect of this. To submit to Syracuse would have 
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been a great humiliation and would only have injured them; 
the alternative lay between two distant powers, Carthage and 
Eome. Their racial connection made them draw near to Rome, 
and in 26-5 B.C., although a Carthaginian garrison was in the 
citadel of Me.ssana, an embassy of the Mamertini proceeded 
to Rome, to commend the city to the protection of the 
Romans. 

The Romans decided in favour of granting the request. 
The decision might cost them a good deal, for it meant a very 
grave and serious thing—war with Carthage, with whom they 
had hitherto lived in peace, and under the most favourable 
circumstances war beyond the sea. But a regular war with 
Carthage was inevitable if Messana was left in its hands, for 
in that case Romans and Carthaginians would confront each 
other at Rhegium and Messana, and who was to control the 
Straits 1 And the struggle with Carthage would become far 
more difficult if the latter had Messana. Rome therefore 
acted in her own well-understood interest in taking the 
Mamertini under her protection. In spite of the vigilance of 
the Carthaginians the Romans managed to throw troops into 
Messana and to obtain possession of the citadel. War between 
Rome and Carthage now ensued. The latter was joined by 
the two important Greek cities of Sicily, Acragas and Syra¬ 
cuse. But Syracuse did not stick to the war for long. As 
soon as the Romans made progress and the native cities of the 
eastern half of the island had gone over to them, Hieron con¬ 
cluded peace with them, in 263 b.C. The terms were not 
unfavourable for him. He paid 100 or 200 talents, and in 
addition to Syracuse retained the tract of country stretching 
from Helorus in the south to Tauromenium in the north and 
Acrae in the interior. He became an ally of the Romans and 
gave them loyal support in the subsequent course of the war, 
and in fact remained their faithful friend up to the close of 
his long life. 

We cannot relate the further history of the Sicilian War, 
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as it was called by the Eomans, to which we give the name of 
the First Punic War. We confine ourselves to stating that 
in the year 262 the Eomans conquered Acragas, which was 
garrisoned by the Carthaginians, after a seven months’ siege; 
more than 25,000 people were taken away as slaves. By the 
peace of 241 the whole of Sicily came into the hands of the 
Eomans, with the exception of the Syracusan kingdom under 
Hieron, the area of which we have indicated, and the country 
about Messana. It became the first province, a term which 
originally denoted only the jurisdiction of an official, and 
consequently did not have the importance of a territory; 
the jurisdiction depended more on circumstances than on 
geographical limits. 

Not long after the Eomans had passed over the Straits of 
Messana they stretched their hand across the Adriatic and in 
so doing drew near to the centre of the Greek world. The 
situation in Illyria wa.s the cause of this. 

When the Aetolians were on the point of capturing the 
Aearnanian city of Medeon, about the year 231, 100 Illyrian 
ships with 5000 soldiers on board sailed into the Ambracian 
Gulf, fell upon the Aetolians and compelled them to raise the 
siege. This expedition of the Illyrians was instigated by 
King Demetrius of Macedonia. Soon afterwards the Illyrian 
king Agron, who had led the expedition, died of the effects 
of excesses in which he had indulged out of delight at his 
victory. His widow Teuta assumed the government on 
behalf of her minor son. She authorized or rather allowed 
her Illyrian subjects to make raids as they thought fit. In 
this way they pillaged various places in Elis and Messenia, 
then they took the important city of Phoenice in Epirus, but 
surrendered it again when the Epirotes called in the aid of 
Aetolians and Achaeans. The Epirotes were so cowed that 
they offered friendship to the Illyrians. Eoman ships, however, 
had also been captured recently by the Illyrian pirates, in 
consequence of which a Eoman embassy, consisting of 0. and 
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L. Coruncanius, made its appearance at Teuta’s court. Teuta 
declared that the Illyrians had by custom the sole right to 
carry on piracy (a time-honoured practice, by the way, with 
the Aetolians also), whereupon L. Coruncanius replied that 
steps would be taken in Rome to change the custom. For 
this he was murdered on his way home by orders of the queen. 
The Romans of course now resolved to go to war with the 
Illyrians (230 B.C.). 

In the following year Teuta sent out a still greater 
expedition. Dyrrachium was attacked and made a defence; 
but Corcyra was taken by the Illyrians, in spite of the assistance 
rendered by the Achaeans and Aetolians to the Corcyreans. 
But at this stage a Roman fleet of 200 ships appeared under 
the consul Cn. Fulvius, and one of the Illyrian officers in 
Corcyra, Demetrius of Pharos, surrendered the city to the 
Romans with the consent of the inhabitants. The Romans 
also occupied Dyrrachium, and various Illyrian tribes, as well 
as the city of Issa, submitted to them. Illyrian insolence was 
now at an end. Teuta, who had retired to Rhizon, a fortified 
place inside the Gulf of Cattaro, sued for peace in the year 
228; she announced her willingness to pay tribute and never 
to send more than two unarmed ships beyond Lissus. In this 
way the foundations were laid of Roman sovereignty in the 
Adriatic. Posthumius, the Consul of 229, who had remained 
there wdth 40 ships, now despatched envoys to the Achaean 
and the Actolian Leagues, to explain the action of Rome in 
those regions, and the message was received with the warmest 
thanks. The Romans then informed the Athenians and the 
Corinthians of what they had done, and they too expressed 
their thanks. The Corinthians admitted the Romans to the 
Isthmian Games, the Athenians even allowed them to take 
part in the Eleusinian mysteries; the latter also conferred on 
them the isopoUiia, a sort of honorary citizenship. 

Thus with the year 228 the Romans are recognized by 
the Greeks as Greeks, at all events so far as descendants of 
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the Trojans, ivhich they claimed to be, could be Greeks, 
a preliminary to the Eoman epoch in the history narrated 
by us. 


NOTE 

For the contents of this chapter I refer the reader to the well- 
known histories of Rome. I have related the early career of 
Hieron in the second volume of my History of Sicily, in which the 
political condition of the island is described in detail. Cf. Meltzer, 
Geschichte der Karthager, vol. If, pp. 252 — 356, for the Fir-t 
Punic War. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE GREEK WORLD ABOUT 220 B.C.— 1. THE WEST AND 
GREECE PROPER 

With the year 220 or thereabouts we enter the second period 
of the history treated in this volume, that of the preponderant 
influence of the Romans on the affairs of the Greeks in the 
East as well as in the West. It is therefore a convenient 
opportunity for describing the condition of the whole of 
Greece at that time, and in the first place from a political 
point of view. 

The most considerable Greek city in the far West was 
the Phocaean Massalia, which has hitherto not been often 
mentioned in our narrative, and will not be so in future, as it 
took little part in the great movements of Greece.^ It was 
a trading city of importance, ruling within a restricted and 
promoting civilization within a wider circle, but maintaining 
only the most necessary connection with the great world of 
politics. It is remarkable that Massalia was on friendly 
terms with Rome at an early stage. The two cities had a 
common treasure-house at Delphi, in which the Romans 
deposited their gift from the booty at Veii in 395 B.C.- The 
conquest of Rome by the Gauls moved the Massaliotes to come 
to the aid of their hard-pressed friends with money contribu¬ 
tions, in return for which they received certain privileges in 
Rome, called in Greek isvjpolilta, atella and proodrla, i.e. they 
could become Roman citizens if theq liked, no ta.ves not paid 
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by Eoman citizens were demanded of them when they stayed 
in Eome, and good places were given them at public spectacles. 
Subsequently, in the Second Punic "War, the JNLissaliotes gave 
active support to Eome. Their manners and cu.stoms were 
well spoken of, their constitution was aristocratic; 600 

senators appointed for life, called timuchi, were entrusted with 
the most important decisions. The trade of Massalia with 
the interior of Gaul was very considerable. The settlements 
extended up the Ehone; commercial intercourse reached as 
far as Britain. Massalia diffused Greek civilization among the 
neighbouring Gallic tribes; it also taught them the cultivation 
of the olive and the vine, and how to build city walls of stone. 
Massalia itself was a seat of genuine Greek learning; grammar, 
philology and geography were speciallj- studied there. Yet 
the number of writers produced by Massalia was not groat; 
the only really important one was Pytheas, who navigated the 
ocean as far as Thule, i.e. the north of the British Isles, at 
the end of the fourth century B.C., and made astronomical 
observations of latitude in the course of his voyage. His 
labours were so far from meeting with the approval they 
deserved, that Polybius actually calls him an impostor. 

The Greek communities in Italy are confined to a few 
cities; of important places only Heapolis, Taras, Ehegium and 
Locri are left.^ The three first-named still appear in 193 B.c. 
as independent allies of Eome, whom they supply with ships 
for the war against Antiochus. The autonomy of these states 
is shown not only by their right of asylum, but also by their 
continuing to strike coins, and in silver as well as in bronze. 

I discuss the details in the note. 

EukCriUM had placed itself under the protection of the 
Eomans in 279, who stationed a Cam})anian legion there under 
Decius Jubellius. Those soldiers, as we have seen, obtained 
possession of the city by stratagem in 271, and pillaged it, 
like the Mamertini at Messana, But they' did not hold it for 
long; ill 271 or 270 the Eoman consul Genucius recovered it 
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from the mutineers. Ehegiiini now regained its freedom and 
continued to issue coins, and, as it would appear, especially for 
the trade with Sicily, for they have the same weight as some 
of the Sicilian coins. 

The history of Locitl is al.so illustrated hy its coinage. In 
277 the Locrians drove out the garrison placed in their city 
by Pyrrhus. They had to submit once more to the king 
of Epirus in 276, but soon afterwards recovered their inde¬ 
pendence again. Pyrrhus minted some fine coins in Locri 
(see above, notes to chap, viii.); after their emancipation the 
Locrians struck staters with the head of Zeus on the one side 
and a symbolic type on the other, a standing Pistis placing a 
wreath on a seated Eome. The head of Zeus, however, has a 
distinct resemblance to that on the Pyrrhic coins. 

While Locri gives up striking silver coins farther on in 
the third century, the coinage of the Brettians at this very 
time stamps them as an extremely artistic and well-to-do 
people.® They struck fine coins in all three metals, of gold 
and silver on the standard introduced by Pyrrhus. The 
types also recall those of Pyrrhus, for they point to a favourite 
cult of Poseidon and Thetis, and Thetis of course was the 
mother of Achilles. Such an abundant coinage proves com¬ 
plete independence of Eome, whom the Brettians, as we 
know, afterwards deserted for Hannibal. Although by 
extraction the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, they 
were Greeks in point of civilization. Their capital was 
Consentia. We have no information as to their constitution, 
nor as to the relation in which the smaller Greek cities of 
the country stood to them, of which Petelia, Caulonia, Nucria, 
Terina and Temesa probably dragged out a miserable exist¬ 
ence at this time. 

The Lucanians, who had become less Greek, coined only 
in bronze. 

In Sicily in the y^ear 220 besides the Eoman province 
there was the kingdom of Hieron, which embraced a large 
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part of the east coast, and the independent community of the 
Mamertini in Messana. In addition to Syracuse, Hieron 
possessed the cities of Leontini, Megara and Tauromenium in 
the north, Acrae in the interior, Neeton and Helorus in the 
south. He was a clever ruler, a man of the stamp required 
by the times. He was at peace with every one. To the 
Romans he rendered service in every way; he was in the 
West what Attains was to them in the East. But his attitude 
to Carthage also was a friendly one, for he considered peace 
between the two great powers a guarantee of his own exist¬ 
ence. Good relations on a footing of equality, however, he 
kept up specially in the East, with Egypt and Rhodes. 
Agathocles had been on good terms with the former ; he had 
probably married a stepdaughter of Ptolemy L, Theoxena. 
On the occasion of a famine in Egypt, Hieron pre.sented the 
king of that country, we do not know which, with a splendid 
shipi laden with grain, a description of which has come down 
to us through Athenaeus. The coinage of Syracuse too bears 
traces of the connection of the city with Egypt. The lively 
intellectual intercourse between Alexandria and the great 
Sicilicin city is shown by the poetry of Theociitus, which 
will be discussed farther on (chap. xiv.). Hieron’s rela¬ 
tions with Rhodes were just as friendly. He assisted it 
with money, machines, reduction of duties etc. when it was 
devastated by the terrible earthquake of 01. 138 (227 B.ii.). 

A proof of the brisk trafhe between Sicily and Rhodes, which 
continued in after times, is supplied by the number of jug- 
handles with a Rhodian skimp found in Sicily; the vessels 
had contained Rhodian wine, which had been exported to 
Sicily. Hieron ruled mildly, without attaching much im¬ 
portance to the externals of sovereignty. His interest in 
agriculture, one of the vital industries of the island, is proved 
by the fact that even in the time when the Romans governed 
the whole of Sicily, the levy of the tenth was settled in 
accordance uith Hieron’s law. 
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In Greece we have two single states of importance and 
two leagues : Athens, .Sparta, the Aetolians and the Achaeans. 

Sparta is in an altogether unfortunate position. Its 
natural development is interrupted ; it had attempted a 
laudable reform of its abuses, which the jealousy of other 
Greeks had jirevented with the aid of the Macedonians. It 
can neither live nor die ; it becomes a burden to itself and to 
Greece. 

Athens, on the other hand, maintains its former power 
by wisely restricting itself to what is possible.® It leaves the 
aft'airs of Greece to take care of themselves, does not join 
either the Aetolians or the Achaeans, but enters into friendly 
relations with the peace league of the maritime jiowers, Egypt, 
Pergamum and Ehodes. The merit of this policy is due in 
the first place to the brothers Euryclides and Miciou, whom 
Philip of Macedonia consequently removed by poison. 

Of the Leagues ® that of the Aetolians is the oldest. 
The history of this people has been referred to more than 
once.'' At Chaeronea they were allies of Philip, but as they 
occupied Oeniadae and held it against the wish of Ale.xander 
(vol. iii. p. 365), they got into conflict with the Macedonians 
and drew nearer to the Athenians. They were allies of 
Athens in the Lamian M''ar; they were the only Greeks who 
did not submit to Antipater. They sided with Polysperchon, 
who was a native of a mountain region not far from Aetolia, 
against Cassander, and had become so powerful by the 
year 305 that in concert with the Athenians they sent word 
to Demetrius that it would be better for him to come to 
Greece, to resist Cassander’s encroachments, than to go on 
besieging Ehodes. The good relations with Demetrius ceased 
however as soon as he had obtained possession of the greater 
part of Greece. The Aetolians were now masters in Locris 
and even in Phocis; Delphi was in their hands, and that, as 
we have seen (chap, ii.), served Demetrius as a pretext for 
removing the Pythia to Athens, where he could pose as their 
VOL. IV S 
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patron. In the year 289 Aetolia became the scone of the 
war between Demetrius and his rival Pyrrhus. Demetrius 
invaded Aetolia, and left his general Pantauches there when 
he went on to Epirus. Thereupon Pyrrhus appeared and 
defeated Pantauches. After the murder of Seleucus by 
Ceraunus the Aetolians helped Antigonus Gonatas to take 
possession of Macedonia. Then came the strange war of 
Arens against the Aetolians. Their position grows clearer 
when the Gauls break into Greece. They defend Thermopylae, 
and now become the acknowledged protectors of the 
Amphictyonio League. As such they found the new festival 
of Soteria, which the other Greeks recognize. In the year 
272 the Molossian king Alc.xander divided Acarnania with 
them. Being in possession of such important points as 
Delphi, Thermopylae and Naupactus, they held a commanding 
position in central Greece, which they improved by the 
incorporation of Boeotia in their league, which however was 
not pennanent. According to Polybius they concluded a 
treaty with Gonatas for subduing the Achaeans in concert 
with him. As time went on they e.xtended their sway still 
farther. Thej' conquered not only their kinsmen of Eli.s, but 
also Phigalia, Tegea, Mantinea and Orchonienus, the island 
of Cephallenia, and eventually they were joined by the island 
of Ceos, and still farther afield by Lysimachia, Cius and 
Calchedon. We find them after the year 220 in alliance with 
Egypt. This prodigious extension of their influence shows 
that they were also powerful at sea. They were notorious 
pii'ates. They evidently asserted their sea-power only by a 
volunteer fleet, which could be disavowed at discretion by the 
authorities of the League. 

What was the constitution of the Aetolian League ? On 
external points, i.e. as regards the names of the authorities 
and of the deliberating and voting bodies, we are well 
informed, but not so well in reference to the important 
question, from whom the decisions of the League really 
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emanated.® The head of it was the Strategus, and beside 
him we find a llipparch, a Grammatens and a Tamias. Of 
deliberating and voting bodie.s there are the Apokletoi, a 
Sunedrion or Eoule and a Koine Suiiodos, the Panaetolikon, 
the assembly of the Aetolian people, which met every year in 
Thermon after the autumnal equinox, decided questions of 
peace and war and elected the officials of the League. The 
Boule is a smaller Council; the Apokletoi are either the 
whole body of Sunedroi or perhaps only a committee of them. 
But who had the right of voting in the Assembly of the 
League 1 No doubt all the Aetolians. But was the right 
confined to them 1 What was the practice when the League 
extended beyond the borders of Aetolia? This expansion 
was shown in a striking way by the Aetolians identifying 
themselves to such an extent with the Delphic Amphictyony 
that besides the Panaetolikon in Thermon the Pylaean Council 
held at Thermopylae or Delphi occasionally served as the 
Aetolian assembly. Subsequently states of the Peloponnese, 
remote islands, and even cities of the Hellespont entered the 
League. What rights did these distant members possess 1 
Did they take part in the deliberations and decisions in 
Thermon 1 Had they definite duties provided for by the 
constitution of the League, and if so, what were these 1 The 
general view now is that the enlarged Aetolian League was 
simply an alliance of the various states for mutual protection 
against external attack, or was a sort of insurance against 
raids of the Aetolian pirates or robbers themselves. In that 
case the more distant members would not have voted on 
purely Aetolian League affairs. But even then there remains 
the question : did all non-Aetolians belong to this category 1 
Who was after all entitled to take part in the deliberations 
of the League 1 The states on the continent of central Greece 
perhaps ? All this is unknown to us. It is probable however 
that if the League met at Thermopylae, at least all the 
members who lived in Greece proper were entitled to vote. 
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It might even be assumed that this assembly was specially 
intended for the afhiirs of the larger League. 

The other League, which has made the most stir in history, 
is that of the Achaeans.® Consisting of only four cities in 
the year 280 B.G., it afterwards embraces, in the first place, all 
the existing cities of Achaia. Strengthened in its organization, 
in 2.55 B.C., by the reduction of the number of strategi to one, 
in 251 it became of importance for Greek affairs in general 
through the accession of Sicyon. It was joined by the follow¬ 
ing cities, mostly brought over by Aratus; Corinth (243), 
Megara, Troizene, Epidaurus, then Heraea and Clconae, 
Megalopolis in the year 233 and later on by’ most of the other 
Arcadian cities, finally by Argos, Hermione, Phlius, and 
perhaps even by the island of Aegina. As soon as the League 
appointed Antigonus Doson its commander-in-chief instead of 
the distant sovereign of Egypt, it became a tool of Macedonia. 
Subsequently for a brief space it included the whole of the 
Peloponnese. In the year 220 this was far from being the 
case ; Sparta was still independent. 

The constitution of the Achaean League was similar to that 
of the Aetolian, and was perhaps modelled on it.^“ We find 
with the Achaeans Assembly of the League, Council and 
officials as with the Aetolians. Of the officials the Strategus, 
who had ten colleagues called Demiurgi, was the most im¬ 
portant ; next came, as among the Aetolians, the Hipparch, 
and then a Nauarch, whom the Aetolians did not have, 
although they engaged far more in naval war than the 
Achaeans, and finally a Grammateus. There can be no doubt 
that there was a Boule, but we do not know how it was com¬ 
posed. There were two general meetings of the League in 
each year, and in the case of the Achaeans it is clear that 
every state which belonged to the League also had the right 
of voting at these meetings. In what way however the 
members of the League enforced their views is unknown. 
Each city had a single vote, but how was the vote recorded ? 
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Were there deputies elected, by the various cities, or did any 
one wlio liked and was able to do so attend and consult with 
his fellow-citizens as to what vote the city as such should 
give 1 Assuming that deputies to the Assembly were chosen 
in the diti'erent cities, did they receive instructions prescribing 
the course they were to pursue or did they vote according to 
their own discretion 1 On all these points various opinions 
have been formed from the accounts which have come down 
to us. Perhaps at the meeting.s of the League the nicml)ers 
were not unfrequently guided by circumstances in those 
matters. Polj-bius rightly points out that the Achaeans had 
common laws, measures and coins, officials, councils and 
judges. Wo may probably assert that the Achaean constitu¬ 
tion was good in itself, and that it denotes a step in advance 
in the political life of Greece; but it is equally clear that the 
constitution was not perfected in detail, and that it was not 
invariably ap[jlied in a proper manner. The separatist 
tendencies of the Greeks and the interference of foreigners 
prevented the salutary effects which might have been 
anticipated. 

The Strategus was not re-elected at once under the rules, 
and consequently Aratus always held the office alternately 
with some one else. How strange however the position of 
the Strategus might be is shown by the incident after the 
death of Lydiades which has been already related. The 
Achaeans met in Aegium and decided that no more money 
should be advanced to Aratus for the continuance of the war, 
adding that if he wanted to go on with the war he might do 
it at his own cost. This implies that Aratus as Strategus had 
the right if not to begin a war, at all events to continue it 
at his good pleasure, and that his orders in the course of 
a campaign had to be obeyed. If the Achaeans wanted to 
prevent the Strategus from doing something which they did 
not like, they could do it in the fofm of a refusal of ways and 
means, an analogy with modern constitutional practice which 
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apparently lias not yet been noticed. The liberty accorded 
to him at the same time of doing as he pleases at his own 
expense is not so much modern as naive. This story shows 
moreover that an Achaean strategus, if he only had plenty of 
money at his disposal, could do what he liked. And Aratus 
was in this position. He spent large sums of money, which 
no doubt mostly came from gifts by the kings, in engaging 
mercenaries and bribing traitors. In this way the wealthy 
clever man could carry out a policy of a highly personal 
kind. 

Although the constitutions of the Aetolians and Achaeans 
resembled each other, the spirit of the two Leagues was 
different. This difference was inherent in the character of 
their main component parts. The Aetolians were country 
people, who had always had a league and a centre; the 
Achaeans were city folk, broken up into perfectly independent 
poleis. The Aetolians are generally described as champions 
of the democracy, the Achaeans of the aristocracy. This, as 
Dubois especially has pointed out, is not the case. It is true, 
however, that the Achaeans were ruled for the greater part of 
the time by well-to-do people, which cannot be proved in the 
case of the Aetolians, and it is a fact that the Achaeans under 
Aratus led the re.sistance of the propertied classes to the 
socialist Cleomenes. The Aetolians on the whole are the 
ruder, the Achaeans the more refined. The former are 
frankly unscrupulous and make a practice of doing everything 
they please, laying the blame for what is wrong on the 
shoulders of private individuals, who have done it without 
the consent of the League; the Achaeans wrap things up in 
finer language, but act in precisely the same way as the 
Aetolians. 

These attempts however at forming leagues are in the 
highest degree remarkable; the Greeks of the pre-Macedonian 
era had certainly not advanced so far on the path of unity. 

It has been observed that the history of the Leagues shows 
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that the Greeks had drawn nearer to one another since the 
time of Alexander. This is true; it appears not only from 
the existence of the Leagues in general, but also from the 
special fact that, if Aratus had not prevented it, even Sparta 
and the Achaeans would have united in a single great league. 
Such a body would undoubtedly not have continued without 
change, but its existence would for the nonce have been a 
piece of good fortune for Greece.^^ 

That a league of this kind would not have had a quiet life 
may be inferred from the fact that the condition of Greece, as 
it was in the year 220 B.C., and had been before the rise of 
Cleomenes, was due to an inherited situation of which it was 
the natural development. At that time there were, as we 
saw, four powers in Greece, two leagues and two single states. 
The Aetolian League comprised central Greece and Elis in 
the Peloponnese, the Achaean League a great part of the 
Peloponnese and Megara; but in central Greece Athens 
remains independent, as Sparta does in the Peloponnese. 
Athens is on friendly terms with the Aetolians, Sparta as a 
rule hostile to the Achaeans. It is in this point that the 
progress in the political development of the races of Greece is 
above all discernible. In the fifth century b.c. there were only 
two states of importance in Greece, Sparta and Athens, in the 
fourth three, by the accession of Thebes. Subsequently, in 
the third century, while Thebes loses its importance, the 
states whose development had lagged behind that of the three, 
take a start and form the two Leagues. That these popula¬ 
tions too should come to the front is a fact of great significance, 
and it may safely be said that a history of Greece which 
omitted to notice this advance of the backward communities 
would be incomplete. It constitutes in fact a manifestation of 
the vital force of Greece. 

But we may say more than this. The development of the 
political situation in Greece followed the old fundamental divi¬ 
sions of the Greek people. For what are these four groups or 
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powers but the representatives of the famous Greek races of 
Dorians, lonians, Achaeans and Aetolians t Of course the 
boundaries are not sharply defined. The Achaean League in¬ 
cluded all the Peloponnesians who were not inclined to accept 
the control of Dorians, with the exception of the Eleans, who, 
as racial kinsmen of the Aetolians, preferred to Join them rather 
than any one else. The vacillation of Argos and Corinth 
between the Achaean League and Sparta at the time of 
Cleonienes reveals the uncertain position of these communities 
as between Dorians and Achaeans. And the remodelling of 
the Amphictyonic League by the Aetolians in their own 
interest was also in the spirit of the old days. For what had 
it been but a federation of the small races of central Greece 1 
It was natural enough that Aetolians should be able to play a 
part in regions where Dolopes and Aonianes had once been 
powerful. The League reverted in a way to its old provincial 
isolation. 

It was necessary to point out all this in order to make it 
clear that in the third century B.c. we are still in the full 
current of the natural development of Greece, and that no 
gulf divides the Greek world of the third century from that of 
the fifth and fourth. In the third century Athens pretty 
much retains her old character, and so does Sparta. The 
former is the cultivated, the latter the uncultivated capital. 
The Achaeans are dwellers in provincial cities, the Aetolians 
country folk. Aratus is a provincial who takes up politics on 
a grand scale, and has such a profound respect for a crowned 
head that he is glad to receive the support of one in his policy 
of protecting the propertied classes against tyrants or the 
lower orders. The policy of the Aetolians is marked by 
boorish violence, that of the Achaeans is cunning with limited 
mental horizon. 

To make the transition from the situation in the fourth 
century to that in the third quite intelligible, we may add 
the following remarks. As early as the fourth century there 
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were Greek communities around Athens and Sparta which 
obeyed these two states with reluctance. Of these com¬ 
munities the most vigorous coalesced in the two Leagues, and 
henceforth they throw considerable weight into the scale. 
But Sparta and Athens still subsist. Tliis made complete 
unity a difficult matter. If at a pinch a form for a close alli¬ 
ance between the Aetolians and Athens could be discovered, 
it was not to be expected that the Achaeans would per¬ 
manently submit to Sparta or Sparta to the Achaeans. 

I now come to Macedonia, the condition of which was 
referred to inter alia in chapter v.'^ I cannot agree with 
those writers who consider the existence of this kingdom in 
the third century B.C. of value to Greece. In the fourth 
century the position was somewhat difl’erent. Philip, the 
son of Amyntas, no doubt injured the Greeks, but partly for 
this reason, because Demosthenes and his party did not 
understand that he ought to have been encouraged and not 
hampered in his aspiration to sovereignty in Asia, and 
Alexander did much more good than harm to the Greeks. 
The successors of Alexander could only be harmful to the 
Greeks, because they meddled in their affairs without bring¬ 
ing them anything in the way of compensation. Against 
this interference there was a reaction in Greece between 
280-220. Among the Antigonids there were individuals who 
commanded personal respect. The alternation of sobriety 
and gifted frivolity in the first sovereigns of this house is 
interesting. The three Antigonus’s are sober-minded, the 
two Demetrius’s, Poliorcetes and Demetrius the Handsome, 
the father of Doson, are frivolous; of Demetrius the son of 
Gonatas w'e know too little. Eventually the race degene¬ 
rates, not physically, for Philip and Perseus were fine men, 
but intellectually. The Macedonian people, on the other 
hand, remained to the end the sturdy peasant folk that they 
had always been. 

The Thessalians were still seemingly independent, but 
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in realit}' at the beck and call of the kings of Macedonia, so 
far as they had not thrown in their lot with Aetolia.’® 

The Cretan Eepubucs had the peculiarity of being 
always ready for war with one another and of being pleased 
when foreign generals came to help them. The island was a 
permanent practical school of war for officers; a man who 
had not learnt his trade could serve an apprenticeship there 
and perfect himself, if he was not engaged at home and was 
anxious not to get out of practice. Crete was a sort of trial- 
ground for military science, a corpus vile, on which adepts 
made their experiments. Areus went there, so did Philo- 
poemen after the battle of Sellasia, and the practice was 
continued. Dorylaus, Mithridates’ general, fought in Crete 
for Cnossus against Gortyna. Both these cities were among 
the most warlike of the island; they were always contending 
either against each other, or together against others, such as 
Cydonia or Lyctus. It is remarkable that Gortyna was 
fortified by Ptolemy Philopator. What interest could the 
Egyptian monarch have had in fortifying a city in the 
interior of Crete ? Did Gortyna supply him with mercen¬ 
aries, or did he do it as contractor for a money payment, 
like Attains in Aetolia (chap. xiii. note 6) ? Ehodes too 
had relations with Cretan communities, especially with 
Cnossus and Hierapytna; it made common cause with them 
against the pirates, who were recruited mainly from Crete, 
and of course occasionally became troublesome to Crete itself. 
Hierapytna was on the sea; it annexed Praesus, which lay 
farther east and possessed a large territory, and in this way 
became one of the most important cities of Crete in the second 
century B.C. Still farther east was Itanus, on the sea, where 
Alexander-coins were struck between 300 and 250. 
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NOTES 

1. Masi-alia. See vol. i. p. 292. Cleso, in Pauly, 4, 1624-34 ; 
tbe cuins, Head, H. N. 7, 8 ; according to them tlie Epliesiaii 
Artemis and Apollo Delphinius were the principal deities of the 
city. Pytheas, Christ, § 363 ; most detailed account of liim hy 
Mullenhoff, Deutsche Alterthumskunde, I. See the topngrajihical 
and historical sketch of Massalia in Stark, Stadtelehen, Kunst und 
Alterthum in Sud-Frankreich, Jena, 1855, pp. 34-47 and 584- 
587, with plan. Niese, 1, 489-494. 

2. Tarentum, Locri, Elea and Neapolis lend the Romans shijis 
in the First Punic War, Polyb. 1, 20. Neapolis, Ehegium and 
Tarentum supply them with ships in 193 B.C., Liv. 35, 16.—For 
Taras and its coins see Evans, The Horsemen of Tarentum, Num. 
Ohron. 1889. Taras altered its standard about 280-270 ; its 
didrachms are reduced to 116 gr. (Campanian system) and then to 
100 gr. The same change was made by Heraclea and Thurii, 
whereas coins of this kind do not occur at Metapontum and Croton. 
True, it cannot be proved that, as Evans .says, Metapontum was 
taken by the Lucanians shortly before 300, but Croton was con¬ 
quered by Agathocles in 299 (Died. 21, 3). The influence ,of 
Pyrrhus on Tarentum also appears in the coins : elepliant, head of 
Zeus, Pallas Promachus, as on coins of Pyrrhus struck in Syracuse 
(Evans, 140, 170).—Tarentum continued to coin after 272 (E. 
163). It was a civitas foederata, like Heraclea, and according to 
Cic. pro Balbo (22) even had a singulare foedus, consequently had 
the power of coining, and that it did so is proved by a discovery 
of coins there, which were struck on the system of Pyrrhus, but 
evidently in somewhat later times (E. 165, 169). Even the great 
issue of Roman denarii in 268 did not, according to Evans (171), 
lead to the cessation of coinage by Tarentum. We find at this 
time a resemblance between the coinage of Taras and Neapolis 
(E. 175), and in Teate (Teanum) too in Apulia didrachms of 
similar types and the same weight occur (E. 176). On the other 
hand, in 228, according to Evans (193), the coinage of Tarentum 
was really stopped by order of the Romans. At that time the 
Romans introduced the Campanian Victoriatus (about 52 grains. 
Head, H. N. 30 = ^ Campano-Phoenician stater) in other places also ; 
in 229 Dyrrachium, Apollonia and Corcyra liad to strike their 
drachms on the model of the Victoriati (E. 193). In Italy Vic- 
toriati were minted at Croton, Luceria and elsewhere.—In the end 
Thurii is the only city which follows Taras in its coinage (E. 167, 
168>—Ehegium, Head, H. N. 76, 95. The pieces of 50 and 
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8 grains are of 4 and 1J- litme re.spectively.—Locri, Head, 88, 89 ; 
fig. 59 is the .stater with the head of Zeus, on the right Pistis 
placing a wreath on the seiiteel Koine. 

3. The Brettians, Head, 77, 78, and Evans.—The Lucanians, 
Head, 57. 

4. Sicily. Brief survey of the history of the coinage at this 
time in Head, H. hi. 101 ; cf. Head, Coinage of Syracuse, and 
Evans, Horsemen.—Agathocles, see above, chap. vii. Democracy, 
289-287. Bronze with the head of Zeus Eleutherios. Hicetas, 
287-278. Gold with liis name ; a silver com with the head of 
Persephone, rev. quadriga, is conjecturally assigned to him. 
Bronze: head of Zeus Hellanios, rev. eagle on thunderbolt. The 
latter are perfectly imitated in the contemporary Maniertini coins, 
only that these describe the head of Zeus as Ares.—Pyrrhu.s, for 
general remarks see cliap. viii. The coins struck by him in Sicily 
are (Head, Syr. 56): firstly, those with his name, silver and bronze 
coins having the head of Persephone with flowing hair, copied from 
those of Hicetas, rev. Athene fighting, Macedonian type ; weight 
of the silver coins, 90 grains. Head, 68, 2. In addition the fol¬ 
lowing Syracusan coins seem to have been struck under Pyrrhus : 
gold : head of Persephone, rev. biga. Head, Syr. pi. 10, 9 ; bronze ; 
same head, rev. torch in wreath of acorns, pi. 10, 10, and head 
of Heracles, rev. fighting Pallas. The head of Heracles is a 
Macedonian type; Pyrrhus honoured Heracles with games after 
the conquest of Eryx ; Pint. Pyrrh. 22 ; Diod. 22, 10.—Hieron II. 
His coins according to Head: gold : head of Persephone, rev. 
IEPSIN02, biga. Silv’er; (a) with lEPHNOS, head of Pallas, rev. 
Pegasus (weight as in Pyrrhus’ coins, 90 gr.); (b) with BA2IAEOE 
IEPI2N02, beardless head, rev. quadriga, 432 gr. = 32 litrae ; 
(c) with 2YPAKOSIOI rBAONOY, beardless head, rev. biga, 

8 litrae ; head, rev. eagle on thunderbolt, 4 litrae ; some also 
have XII. ; (d) with BA2IAI22A2 4>IAI2TIA02, head of queen 
Philistis, for wdiom see Holm, Ge-schichte Siciliens, 2, 491 ; she 
wears a veil like Phthia on the coins of Pyrrhus and Arsinoe on 
those of Philadelphus, rev. team of horses ; the Philistis coins are 
of 18, 16 and 5 litrae; (e) gold and silver: with the inscription 
2IKEAIi2TnN, evidently referring to the inhabitants of Neeton, 
Heloriis, Acrae, Megara, Leontiui and Tauromenium, which 
belonged to Hieroii’s kingdom. The distribution of the portraits 
on the coins is remarkable. Hieron put his own head on the 
heavie.st pieces, that of his wife on the iie.vt in .size, that of his son 
on smaller ones, and his own again on copper. The agreement of 
Hieron’s standard with that of the Ptolemies is interesting. Cf. 
the important reiiiarks of Imhoof, Portratkopfe, p. 21.—Hiero- 
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nymus coins gold, silver and bronze ; his own head, rev. wine^d 
thunderbolt.—The Demo.'racy, 215-212, coined in such variety 
that we cannot give details here; see Head, Syr. ]>!. 13, 1-13.— 
Relations with Egypt in Hieron’.s coinage, Syr. p. 72. Character 
of Hieron’s rule, I’olyb. 7, 8. His relations with foreign countries : 
Olympia, Parts. 6, 12, 2-4 ; 0, 15, G ; Rome, Diod. 2."), 14 ; Liv. 24, 
21 ; Plat. Marc. 8; Egyjjt, the ship, Athen. 5, 209.—Tauronieniuin. 
Coins, Head, H. N. 166. Pieces of 90 grains, called octobols by 
Head (H. N. 60), also found among the Brettians, ajiiu-oximately 
in Rhegium (H. 95), and perhaps also at Acragas.—Tlie Romans 
allow bronze coinage in places whieli hav'e never had a mint. 

5. Sparta. It is remarkable that kiiig.s’ coins were struck at 
Sparta in the third century. Those known to us, which have 
only been discovered of late, are as follows : tetradrachms ot Areus, 
Head, H. N. 364 ; more recently a tetradradim of Xabis with 
inscription NABIO-, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, 416, and in Lambros 
’Avaypa4>i% Ath. 1891. Some tetradrachms, which Bmiipois was 
inclined to ascribe to Ho.son as ruler of Sjiarta (see Head, 364), 
may have belonged to Cleomenes.—Athens. Unfavourable verdict 
of Polyb. 5, 106 on the condition of Athen.s under Euryolides and 
Micion, who are alleged to have flattered all the kings; rejieated 
by Hermann-Thumser, § 135 (Euryclides and Jlicion denounced a.s 
“ venal orators ”)■ This is unjust, for Phil ip had them poi.«oned (Paus. 
2, 9), consequently they did not flatter the monarch who was the 
most powerful and the most dangerous for Athens, and they there¬ 
fore proved themselves excellent patriots. With a correct percep¬ 
tion of the general situation they renewed the old connection with 
Egypt; cf. Plut. Ar. 41. Their names on coins. Head, H. N. 
319 ; but perhaps these were de.scendants of the two famous men. 

.—Names of Phylae, Hermann-Thumser, § 135 ; Gilb. 1^, 222. 

6. The Leagues. Modern authors; A. Freeman, History of 
Federal Government, I. Lond. 186.3; new ed. Lond. 1893; W. 
Vischer, Abh. in the 1st vol. of his Kleine Schriften ; M. Duhoi.s, 
Les Ligues etolienne et acheenne. Par. 1864.—For the Aetolians 
see also”Gilbert, 2, 21-32 and the writings quoted there of Brand- 
statter, Gesch. des aitol. Landes, 1844; Kuhn, Entstehung der 
Stadte der Alien, pp. 87 seq.—For the Achaeans Gilbert, 2, 104- 
123, and the writings he quotes of Helwing, 1829, Merleker, 1831 
and 1837 (Merleker also wrote about the Cleomenian war, 1832); 
Wahner, 1854, Weinert, 1881 ; Baler, Stud. z. ach. Bundesverf. 
Wiirzb. 1886 ; Mahaffy, Problems, 176-186 ; Busolt, Gr. Staats- 
alterth. 2nd ed. 1892, pp. 347 seq. ; Topffer, Achaia in the new 
edition of Pauly’s Realencyclopadie, and for the Aetolians Wilcken 
in the same work, 1, 1115-1127. 
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7. The Aetolians. Demetrius celebrates the Pythia in Athens, 
Plut. Deni. 40, not, as Drovsen (2, 2, 280) supposes, because the 
Aetolians had prevented the Greeks from comini,' to Delphi, for 
which there was no reason, as they must on the contrary have 
wished the festival to go off brilliantly under their presidentship, 
but because Demetrius wanted a pretext to cut a figure himself— 
Aetolia and the Boeotians, see above, chap. x.—Areus opposes 
the Aetolians on behalf of the Amphictyones, Just. 24, 1 ; Dr. 
2, 2, 334, 335 ; v. Wil. 259. But the Aetolians controlled the 
Amphictyones. Areus represented Macedonian interests in Sparta (see 
above, chap, ix.); it was probably an attempt of the Macedonian party 
among the Amphictyones to dislodge the Aetolians from their position 
in the League ; see above, cbap. ii. note 23.—The relations of the 
Aetolians to the Amphictyonic League, Luders, Die dionysischen 
Kiinstler, 83, 112, 113.—The Aetolians in the league with 
Gonatas against the Achaeans, Polyb. 2, 43 ; 9, 34. If the Aetolians 
were allied with Lysimachia, Aenus and Maronea (Polyb. 15, 23 ; 
17, 3), this combination was directed against Macedonia, which is 
why Philip wanted to take these places.—The Aetolian Timarchus 
fights in Ionia, Polyaen. 5, 25 ; Front. 3, 2, 11. 

8. According to Freeman the constitution of the Aetolians may 
be compared with the old constitution of Switzerland, which also 
admitted places closely connected with the cantons but not possess¬ 
ing the same privileges ; the Achaean constitution with that of 
North America. The Aetolians mercenaries, like the Swiss.— 
The Aetolians on good terms with Egypt, Polyb. 4, 30.—According 
to some writers the Aetolians enter the Delphic Amphictyony as 
early as 338, according to others not till 278.—Complaints by the 
Achaeans of Aetolian interference in Amphictyonic affairs, Polyb. 
4, 25.—The Aetolians protect independent states which cannot get 
on alone. But on the whole they are barbarous in character ; cf 
Polyb. Bk. 4. Description of the Aetolians by their enemy Philip, 
Polyb. 18, 4, 5.—The Aetolians are mercenaries themselves, the 
Achaeans employ mercenaries: on the one side vigour, on the 
other wealth. — Fine silver coins. Head, H. N. 283; only 
AIT1IA12N, no names of particular places. Types : allusions to 
their victories over the Macedonians and the Gauls ; Gardner, 
Types, pp. 35, 102 ; pi. xii. 40, 42. It is curious that the least 
civilized races, such as Cretans and Aetolians, should attach the 
most value to beautiful coin.®, just the reverse of the Athenians. 

9. The Achaeans. For the founding of the Achaean League cf. 
Gilbert, 2, IOC, note 5. The four first members lived farthest to 
the west. In the year 220 the Aetolians march to Phigalia by 
Patrac, Pharae and Tritaea, Polyb. 4, 6. 
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10. Constitution of the Achaeans. High praise of it, Polyb. 2, 
38. It never was eoin])leted however; Pliilopoemen even in¬ 
troduced changes, see below, chaj). xviii. Up to the end there 
were important constitutional controversies, and the constitution 
was certainly never committed to writing; cu.stom decided, and 
custom admits of disputes. Gilbert (2, 114) denies the existence 
of a separate fjovXy ; hut when we reail of the Achaeans in Polyb. 
2, 37 ; v6/jiois )(pij(T6at Tot5 avrots Kal crTadfioU kol 

Kul voiMLapa(Ti TTpbs Se TOVToa ap)(^ovtrt ^ovXevTat*; SiKao-rat^ roii 
ai'TOts, the word ySoi’Aenrai cannot possibly be used to denote the 
members of the legislative assembly. And when according to 
Polyb. 22, 10, Eumenes offers t/carbr /cat eixocrt raXavTo. Suxreiv 
Tol^ ’A^aiots €(j> (5 8av€i^op€v<i)U TOVToir CK Ttov TOKtav ptcrOo- 
SoT^to-OaL r^v fiovX^jV Ttav ^A^attor eirl rats KOii^ats O'VVoSois, is 
it not clear that /3ovX'/] here must be a committee ? Certainly 
there is no reason for assuming from this passage that there were 
120 members of the Council, as many writers imagine. Finally, 
as Greek writers often express themselves inaccurately in technical 
matters, we must look at the spirit of the institutions. And when 
we do this, the inference is permissible that, if the Aetolians had 
a Council, the far more aristocratic Achaeans are pretty sure to 
have had one. The activity of Aratus after all presupposes a 
committee with which he could always act in concert. Gilbert also 
(2, 115) practically recognizes the 10 Demiurgi as a deliberative 
body. Busolt assumes two kinds of Assemblies of the League, 
ordinary, which were small, and extraordinary, which were large. 
These itoints are quite obscure.—Singular resolution of the Achaeans 
(Pint. Ar. 37): py ScSovat \pypaTa avrw (Aratus), pySe purOo- 
<f)6povs rp^<f>€LVf dXX avTw iropi^^iv, ct dcotro rroX^p^tv. If it 
appears from Polyb. 4, 5 seq. that the Aetolians occasionally carried 
out raid.s without the permission of the authorities, yet the above 
resolution shows that among the Achaeans even official permission 
was sometimes given to the Strategus to wage war on his own re- 
ponsibility i.e. to pillage, only he had to do it at his own expense. 
The story in Pint. Ar. 25 proves the same thing. Aratus leads the 
levy of citizens (cf. Polyb. 4, 9) against Argos, but then retires, where¬ 
upon the Achaeans are impeached for breach of the peace before 
Aristippus tyrant of Argos and condemned by Mantinea to pay a 
fine of 30 minae. So the levy follows the Strategus in an attack 
on an ally. What is the good of having an Assembly of the 
League, if things of this sort take place ? Occasionally the army 
itself is the popular gathering. In Polyb. 4, 7 the (KKXyaia in 
Aegium decides fioydilv rots Mea-a-r/viois Kal crvvayeiv tSv trrpa- 
rijyov Tons *Ayoitous cv rots ottAois, o 8 av rots (rvvcXOovcL 
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/Soc'Aero/tei'ois tovt civai Kvpiov. The army becomes a 

political body by delegation from the Assembly of the League. 
This recalls the customs of less civilized peoples, such as the 
Macedonians and the old German!, ivhereas the great political genius 
of the Romans draws a sharp distinction between the people voting 
and the people under arms. — Dubois (174) infers from Polyb. 
2, 58 that it was open to a member of the League to secede from 
it. But the word t0eXovTi)v in cap. 57 only means that the 
particular withdrawal referred to took place voluntarily, it does 
not mean that it was permitted.—The Achaeans struck League 
coins of no particular be.anty. The silver ones have AX as 
monogram, the more intere.sting copper ones have the two iiaiue.s, 

e.g .: AXAIfiN AITEON, AXAIDN AAEIfiN, A-SIKYDXmX, 
A-ANTirONEDX^ (Mantinea) etc. Head, H. X. 351, 352. Of. 
the Catalogue of the Coins of the Achaean League, by Maj.-Gen. 
M. G. Clerk, Lond. 1895. 

11. Greater amalgamation of the Greeks in the period subsequent 
to Alexander, Dub. 213-216.—In the third century the position is 
as follows; Athens remains what it had been, the centre of the 
intellectual education of the Greeks and the head-quarters of aspira¬ 
tions to jwlitical liberty; Sparta exhausts her strength completely ; 
the Aotolians form the nucleus of a union of the less civilized 
western Greeks with the exception of the Aoarnanians, their tradi¬ 
tional enemies, and of Boeotia, which never submitted to the League ; 
the Achaeans gather round them those inhabitants of the Pelopon- 
nese who are in sympathy with Achaia. The Arcadians belong to 
this category. But the ancient cities of Mantinea, Tegea and 
Orchomenus refuse to obey the Achaean parvenus, while the more 
recently founded IMegalojiolis feels the necessity of following some 
leader, at one time Macedonia, at another the Achaeans, and besides 
is fond of acting on abstract principles.—The symrnacliia under 
Macedonia mentioned by Polyb. 4, 9 (see above, chap. x. note 13) 
comprised the Achaean.s, the Acarnanians, the Phocians and the 
Boeotian.s. But in 4, 5 Polybius does not mention the Phocians and 
Boeotians. Consequently with the death of Doson the importance 
of the League dwindled a good deal According to Polyb. 4, 13, the 
assembly sat in Corinth under the presidency of king Philip. 

12. Macedonia. According to Polyb. 5,10, the Antigonids wanted 
to be (Tvyyevw of Alexander (it is to be hoped not merely on 
account of Alexander’s statements in Arrian, 7, 9, 6); hence the 
name Perseus of the last king and the head of Perseus on the coins 
of Philip V. 

13. The Thessalians treated somewhat slightingly by Polyb. 4, 
76. They simply belonged to the Macedonian.“. 
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14. Foi' Crete, Polyb. C, 46.—The relations between Khodes and 
Crete, see below, chap. xxi.—Cnos-iis, Cydonia, Lyctns, Gilb. 2, 
217.—Gortyna fortified by Ptolemy Pliiiadelplms. Str. 10, 476, 
478.—It is very notewortliy that .some Cretan eitie.s joined the 
Chremonidean alliance ; see above, chap. ix. p. 195 ; it was done no 
doubt out of friendship for Egypt.—Fine coins of western and 
central Greece in P. Ganlner, Types, pi. xi. and xii. 


The organization of the Le.agues in the third century presents 
an iinmistakeable advance in comparison with the older federations, 
with that of Attica, for instance, but more in point of principle 
than of actual fact. The individual members of the Leagues had 
a freer right of voting; the que.stions were evidently decided by a 
majority of the communities which voted, and there was .an attempt 
at a representative constitution. This was all very well in theory. 
But things took a somewhat different shape in practice. The 
members of the Leagues did not always do their duty, and the 
strategi often violated theirs. Sometimes repiresentation was 
suspended, and the people itself was left to decide in some fashion 
or other, or the strategiis even was allowed to act as he 2 ih-a.-.ed. 
In reality it was always the personality of the leader which turned 
the scale and imparted its character to the League (Aratiis, 
Philopoemen). The truth is that the Greeks had not the respect 
for forms and for the letter of the law which is requisite for the 
permanent establishment of a representative constitution, and which 
in antiquity characterized only the Bomans, but them in the 
highest degree. It is true that in their case the personal element 
eventually to a great extent took the place of the law. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE GREEK WORLD ABOUT 220 B.C.—2. THE EAST 

The picture which we have to unfold here is an extremely 
checkered one. We see a medley of republics and kingdoms, 
both in an unsettled condition, the former as regards the 
degree of their freedom, the latter as regards the extent of 
their boundaries. They are all influenced and menaced by 
peoples of non-Greek e.xtraction, especially in the north and 
east. In many cases it is hard to say whether a state really 
exists as such, as the influence actually wielded by more 
powerful neighbours and the right to the same seldom 
correspond. 

In the north, from the Bosporus to the Chersonesus Taurica, 
to which I shall refer in chap, xxv., the Greek element is con¬ 
centrated in the cities on the coast, which have a good deal to 
put up 'with from the barbarians in the interior, but maintain 
their independent civilization for the very reason that these 
tribes are utterly uncivilized and are therefore unable to bring 
any intellectual pressure to bear on Greeks.^ On the other 
hand, the Thracian cities, from Macedonia to the Bosjtorus, 
are often subject to the influence of Macedonia, Egypt and 
Syria, although not for a permanence. True, Abdera ceased 
to issue coins after its submission to Phih'ij, the father of 
.Vlexander, and must therefore be considered as absorbed in 
the Jlacedonian empire; but Maronea and Aenus for a long 
time proved their freedom by an extensive coinage, and the 
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same holds good of Thasos, while its sanctuary gave Samothrace 
a certain amount of independence. Sestos and Lysimaohia 
stood in need of foreign protection, Lemnos and Imbros 
belonged to the Athenians. Byzantium, which had suffered 
from the Celts, was obliged to pay them permanent tribute, at 
first every now and then sums up to 10,000 gold pieces, and 
then SO talents annually. In 220 B.c. the finances of the 
Byzantines were so exhausted that they appealed for assistance 
to their friends among the Greeks, and on meeting with no 
response they levied a duty on merchandise exported from the 
Pontus. This pressed heavily on all the commercial states, 
and the Rhodians, as their acknowledged spokesmen, demanded 
the withdrawal of the measure, and on Byzantium refusing, 
declared war on her. The Rhodians had Prusias of Bithynia 
on their side, while the Byzantines counted on Attains, who, 
it is true, controlled only the immediate territory of Pergamum 
at that time, and on the kinsman of the Seleucids, Achaeus, 
■who took the title of king just then. But the Rhodians 
alienated the latter from them by ransoming his father 
Andromachus, who was a prisoner in Alexandria, and the 
Byzantines suffered so much in the war, not from the Rhodians 
themselves but from Prusias, that they decided to give up 
their duty. 

The cities of the western coast of Asia Minor and of the 
neighbouring northern coast had a very fluctuating history in 
the third century.^ Their legal position as described in chap. v. 
remained unchanged. Heraclea and Cyprus, Lampsacus and 
Abydos were just as independent about the year 220 as in 275. 
The Ionic cities became more involved in the quarrels between 
Seleucids, Ptolemies, Attalids and Antigonids, while those of 
Caria were less so, because in this region only Egypt and 
Rhodes were concerned, and they did not get in each other’s 
way or treat their dependants too oppressively. In the year 
218 B.C. Cyme, Smyrna, Phocaea, Aegae, Temnos and Colophon 
went over from Achaeus to Attalua These cities had already 
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had relations with Attains and only suhinitted to Achaeus 
under compulsion. Smyrna’.s sympathies were a good deal 
with the Seleucids, whereas Ephesus and Samos were the 
head-quarters of the Ptolemies’ power, as stations for the fleets 
and points for collecting mercenaries. Chios, which acted in 
concert with Ehodes and Athens as intermediary between 
Philip and the Aetolians in 218, was more independent. 
Polybius has defined the position of Egypt in these regions in 
the passage where he describes the importance of that country 
before the fourth Ptolemy. He says that the earlier Ptolemies 
put pressure on the kings of Syria by the possession of 
Coelesyria and Cyprus, that they wore powerful neighbours 
of the rulers of Asia and the Islands through holding the most 
important places from the coast of PamjAylia to the Hellespont, 
and that they watched the po.sition in Thrace and Macedonia, 
as they were masters of Aenus, Maronea, and still more distant 
cities. These statements of Polybius show that the official 
or poetic assertions of the Adule inscription and of Theocritus, 
mentioned in the 9th and 10th chapters, contain a good deal 
of exaggeration. The only islands in the posse.ssion of the 
Egyptians were Samos and perhaps Cos and a few smaller 
ones; in Asia Minor they bad only some points on the coast ; 
the important communities there were more their allies than 
their subjects. Consequently the water-way to the Black Sea 
was free, as Bithynia too was a peaceful state, but both 
Macedonia and Syria tried to obtain control of it, while Egypt 
and Aetolia rather protected it from a distance. 

^Ye have just made ourselves acquainted with the position of 
Rhodes.^ It was on the seas what Athens had once wished to 
be, the protector of the weak. But while Athens had not 
been contented with this part, but had wished to rule as well, 
and thereby incurred unpopularity, Ehodes laid no claim to 
supremacy over its friends and was therefore generally 
popular. True, gratuitous protection was only possible after 
Alexander's time, when there were no more Persians to be 
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encountered, but only pirates, whom a single powerful state 
could deal with at a pinch. But the reason why this position 
was gladly conceded to Bhodes was that it had won the 
admiration of the whole Greek-feeling world by its heroic 
defence in the years 307/6. The extent of its popularity was 
shown on the occasion of the terrible earthquake which anni¬ 
hilated the city of Ehodes in 227. Pre.sents which facilitated 
the rebuilding of what had been destroyed flowed in on all 
sides, much as Hamburg was loaded with gifts after the fire 
of 1842, and these donations came especially from the king.s, 
who counted it an honour to he able to spend their treasure 
in this way, while the republican Greeks readily left them the 
privilege of being generous to independent cities. 

Next to the ambition of reigning sovereigns the Gauls 
are still the active force in political movements in Asia 
Minor.'* To the national elements already existing in this 
country they add a new one, which se 2 )arates the others physi¬ 
cally, but occasionally brings them together morally. They 
were divided, as we saw in chap, iv., into three tribe.s, 
which at first had three different idunderirig-grounds: the 
Tolistoboii (Tolistoagii) the west, Aeolis and Ionia, the 
Trocmi the north, the shores of the Helle.spont, the Tecto- 
sages the interior. The subsequent position of their perma¬ 
nent homes corresponds pretty much to this; the Tolistoboii 
settle in the west, the Tectosages in the centre, the Trocmi 
farthest eastwards. It has been rightly pointed out that the 
region left to the Gauls is the least fertile of the cultivable 
countries of Asia Minor. Yet this point must not be em¬ 
phasized too much. It must not be forgotten that Galatia was 
the home of the old Phrygian civilization, which after all 
could not dispense with agriculture : the husbandman Gordius 
lived in the heart of the later Galatia. In modern days the 
construction of the railway to Angora has shown that these 
districts are even now very fertile. From these settlements 
the Galatae now and again renewed their raids on the 
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surrounding countries. The special object of tlieir attacks 
was of course the fertile territories of the Greek communities 
and of Pergamum, while the kings and the smaller poten¬ 
tates had rather occasion to avail themselves of their aid 
in their own feuds and predatory excursions. Thus it came 
about that they were on good terms not only with the 
Bithynians, but also with the kings of Pontus and with 
Antiochus Hierax, while besides the rulers of Pergamum 
Seleucus II. w’as their chief opponent. The Gauls whom 
Attains sent for and Prusias destroyed came from Europe. 
The constitution of the Gauls, as a modern historian has 
remarked,'combined in a highly ingenious way the defects of a 
republic and a monarchy. Each of the three tribes was split 
up into clans, which were independent in themselves and were 
governed by so-called tetrarchs. By the side of these chiefs 
were judges and generals. The council of the tetrarchs met in 
a grove of oaks (dn/nenictun) ; but it had only judicial powers ; 
each clan did what it liked. 

Of the kingdoms let us consider Bithynia first.® The 
Thracian Bithynians came from Europe to Asia Minor perhaps 
in the seventh century, and settled on the banks of the 
central and lower Sangarius, the river which, rising in the 
heart of Phrygia, instead of going westwards to the gulfs of 
Cius or Astacus, w^hither lakes and valleys seem to invite it, 
flows northwards into the Black Sea. Through Memnon we 
know the names of three Bithynian suzerains: Didalsus, 
Boteiras and Bas, between 400 and 325. From 325 to 278 
the son of Bas, Zipoites, ruled, first as an independent prince 
and latterly as king. He was succeeded by his eldest son 
Nicomedes, who brought the Gauls into Asia to hold his own 
against his brothers. He founded Nicomedia near Astacus, 
which now fell into decay, and protected Greek civilization, 
as did his successors (see below, chaps, xviii. and xxi.). He 
reigned up to 250 b.C. We have referred to the disputes 
about his succession above (chap. ix). Ziaelas, who obtained 
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the throne, was murdered by Gallic mercenaries about the 
year 238. His son and successor Prusias 1. (from about 228 
to about LSu) will occnj)y our attention later on. In spite of 
the low moral standard of its rulers Bithynia was a bul¬ 
wark of civilization owing to its protection of free navigation 
to the Black Sea. 

The interesting geographical relations of Bithynia to 
Galatia remain to be considered. The Sangarius is the prin¬ 
cipal river of Galatia, the western section of this province 
may in fact be regarded as the high table-land of Bithynia. 
In spite of this there was little internal connection between 
the two countries. One would suppose that the Sangarius 
would have united them, but this was not so. The whole of 
its middle course, where it flows from east to west, is in an 
impracticable defile, and the roads cross the plateau at a 
distance from it; even now the railway from Nicomedia to 
Angora avoids it. The communications between Bithynia 
and Galatia were very inconvenient up to the time of the 
Eomans. The Galatae therefore could perfectly well serve 
the purpose for which the kings of Bithynia had intended 
them, i.e. form a sort of military frontier protecting Bithynia, 
and yet, owing to the diflficulty of intercourse, not give that 
country trouble by making their appearance there when they 
were not wanted. The natural communications of Galatia, 
which was really Phrygia, went westwards up to the time of 
the Eomans, not however to the valley of the Caicus and 
Pergamum, but more south to the upper Hermus and so to 
Sardes and Smyrna. 

The next kingdom, of constantly growing importance, was 
that of Pergamum.® The name alone indicates its intrinsic 
difference from the other kingdoms of Asia Minor. It is not 
formed by a people like Bithynia or Cappadocia, nor by part 
of a people, by a province, like Pontus; it is created by the 
sovereigns of a city, which in its name recalls the Greek 
heroic age, but was never of much political importance as a 
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community, and whose sovereigns bear Graeco-Macedonian 
names. Tlie importance of Pergamum lay in the strength of 
its citadel, and thus the Pergamene kingdom was that of a 
feudal lord. It is also clear that the Attalids were Greek.s, 
not Macedonians, statesmen, not soldiers. Their position has 
a distant resemblance to that of their Cardian namesake, who 
was in the first place a politician and moneyed man. But 
Philetaerus was not an idealist like Eumenes of Cardia, he 
was more like Ptolemy in character: both were governed by 
the maxim — a little, but that little certain. The natural 
territory of Pergamum is the valley of the small riv^er Caicus, 
which flows into the gulf of Elaea south of Lesbos. In the 
north it is bounded by a mountain range, over which a road 
led to Adramyttium. From this range two spurs run in a 
southerly direction, on one of which, surrounded by two 
rivers, was the citadel of Pergamum, about 1000 feet above 
the level of the sea. In this region, called Teuthrania, the 
Greeks had according to legend dwelt in very ancient times. 
We saw above (chap, ii.) how the treasurer of Lysimachus in 
the citadel of Pergamum, Philetaerus of Cius, revolted from 
his master and joined Seleucus, but kept Lysimachus’ money 
for himself. The prudent employment of this treasure by 
him and his descendants was the source of the greatness of 
his house. The power of the kings of Pergamum was a 
money-power, much as that of the Mermnads had been 400 
years before in the same country. When the Gauls began 
their incursions, there was no one in that part of the world 
powerful enough to care to quarrel with the wealthy and 
prudent Philetaerus without urgent motive; on the contrary, 
people applied to him for protection. Pergamum opposed 
the Gauls, just as the Mermnads did the Cimmerii. The 
feudal lord became a territorial sovereign. On the death 
of Philetaerus in 2G3, he was succeeded by his nephew 
Eumenes I. (263-241), and then by another nephew Attains 1. 
(241-197). The latter took the title of king after he had 
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defeated the Gauls (see chap. x. and the note to this chapter). 
Attains had a very checkered existence : for a brief space 
master of Asia, as was said with exaggeration, and then once 
more confined to his citadel, the reason being that he had 
no people behind him. Pushing his influence into the heart 
of Aetolia, and a champion of the Greek cause, he was sub¬ 
sequently compelled to send for a force of Gauls, with whom he 
eventuallji was unable to undertake anything. But Attalus re¬ 
mained a power even in misfortune; he was not to be crushed. 
As early as his reign Pergamum became famous for its art. 

Before we come to eastern Asia Minor, which was occupied 
by kingdoms of another kind, we have to ascertain what 
really belonged to the Seleucids in the west and south. ^ 
The ancients regarded them as in the main having nothing 
to do with Asia Minor at all; this appears, if we leave the 
Adule inscription out of account as a partisan document, from 
Polybius, who as a rule refers to suzerains in Asia Minor. 
Only Syria and the country to the cast of it are assigned 
to the Seleucids. They have no authority whatever in the 
watersheds of the Sangarius, the Halys, the upper Sarus and 
Pyramus, or about the Tatta Lake and Mount Argaeus. 
Farther south-west however Egypt and Ehodes arc powerful. 
The following observations will show what else belonged or 
adhered to Syria. We find, proceeding from east to west, a 
number of cities the names of which point to Seleucid origin. 
They are (leaving out Seleucia on the Calycadnus, close to 
Syria and founded by Seleucus Nicator) Laodicea Catacecau- 
mene in Lycaoiiia north of Iconium, Antiochia on the frontier 
of Pisidia and Phrygia, Apamea Cibotus, near the sources of the 
Maeander, probably laid out by Antiochus II. to make up for 
Colossae, Antiochia on the Maeander, perhaps founded by 
Antiochus I., Stratonicea in Caria, a settlement of Antiochus I., 
Themisonium in the northern part of the Indus territory, so 
called after a courtier of Antiochus II., and finally Lysias, 
between Apamea and Ipsus, evidently named after a general of 
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Seleucus Nicator. Accordint; to this Lysias was founded in 
the period ])recoding the invasion of the Gauls, Stratonicea, 
Apamea and probably Antiochia on the Maeander after it by 
Antiochus L, Themisonium and probably Laodicea on the Lycus 
by Antiochus II., Laodicea Catacecaumene and Antiochia in 
Pisidia at some uncertain date. Consequently, after Seleucus 
Nicator had consolidated his influence near the steppe by 
means of Lysias, we have to note the efforts of Antiochus I. to 
penetrate from there south-west into the heart of Caria, after 
which Antiochus II. plants himself in the Cibyratis (Themi¬ 
sonium, also Eriza, see the note) and secures the route which 
leads thence through Laodicea on the Lycus to the valley of 
the Maeander. Besides these places, the names of which and 
other records show them to be decidedly Seleucid, there 
are a few others, in the case of which these indications are 
somewhat fainter and which cannot be assigned to the period 
now under our consideration with so much certainty. They 
are Nysa in the valley of the Maeander and the two cities of 
Tralles and Alabanda, which bore Seleucid names for a time. 
Other places, although they do not have Macedonian names, 
were, according to trustworthy records, inhabited by Mace¬ 
donians, as, for instance, Thyatira, north of Sardes, Nacrasa, 
north of Thyatira, Cadi on the upper Hermus, Blayndus and 
Peltae in the territory of the Maeander. But it does not 
follow that the founders of these places were Seleucids ; they 
may have been colonized by Macedonians at an earlier period. 
In the case of the Myso-Macedones too on the central Maeander 
and the Macedones Hyrcani on the lower Hermus the date of 
settlement is uncertain. On the other hand, the Macedonian 
colonies in Synnada and Docimium in the interior of Phrygia 
may be attributed with certainty to the age of the Diadochi; 
Docimus was a general of Antigonus in Phrygia. These facts 
explain the expansion of the power of the Seleucids in 
western Asia IMinor. Their head-quarters wore Phrygia, 
southern Lydia and central Caria, and besides this they held 
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the route leading thither from Cilicia Campestris, which be¬ 
longed to them, along the edge of the desert. It was they 
who were the pioneers of this route. Antioch in Pisidia and 
Lysias were their extreme points in these regions, if we 
except Amorium, which lay far to the north-east, in the 
neighbourhood of Pessinus on the road leading from Celaouae- 
Apiamea to the Phrygo-Galatian capital, and had Macedonian 
inhabitants. Perhaps also they were in possession of the route 
from Pamphylia via Cibyra and Themisonium to the Lycus and 
the Maeander. Yet it is possible that they penetrated into 
the Cibyratis only from the side of the Maeander, from the 
north. At any rate their principal territory was the valleys 
of the Maeander and the Hermus, as well as the upper valley 
of the Cayster. The lower part of this valley can hardly have 
been subject to them ; in this direction Ephesus, which, as we 
know, inclined to the Ptolemies, was too near. Just as little 
did the sea-coast of Caria and Lycia recognize their sujn’emacy, 
and in the case of Pisidia and Pamphylia too it is probable 
that they were more at the disposal of the Ptolemies than of 
the Seleucids; * Cilicia Aspera, with the exception of the 
mouth of the Calycadnus, where Seleucia lay, and a few 
points on the coast, such as Antiochia on the Cragus, must 
also have been more Ptolemaic than Seleucid. 

We now come to the north-east. Here not much is to 
be said of Paphlagonia,® which ranked as semi-Greek from 
Homeric times owing to the names of its rulers. It was split 
up into small principalities and cut off from the world. The 
only road in the country was in the south, running from west 
to east. On the coast was Sinope, which undoubtedly was 
connected with the interior. Of more importance was Cap¬ 
padocia, which lay south-east of Paphlagonia and included 
the valleys of the upper Halys, the Pyramus and the upper 
Sarus, as well as the country around the volcano of Mount 
Argaeus.^” Its oldest historic sovereign was Ariarathes I., 
who was crucified by order of Perdiccas in 322. Eumenes of 
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Cardia held the country for a time, and then Antigonus, after 
whose death Ariarathes II., the son of the first, came to the 
throne. He was succeeded by Ariaramnes, aljout 280-230, then 
by Ariarathes III., about 230-220, who married Stratonice, a 
daughter of Antiochus II. Her sister became the wife of 
Mithridatcs of Pontus. Tlie latter received Phrygia Magna 
as dower, the former probably Cataonia. Antiochus was evi¬ 
dently not in possession of Magna Phrygia or Cataonia, other¬ 
wise he would not have given them away. We know that 
the Cappadocians really possessed Cataonia subsequently, so 
that it is possible that the dowy consisted of the recognition 
of a state of things already in existence at that time. On the 
other hand, the rulers of Pontus had Magna Phrygia at most 
for a couple of years in the second century B.C. ; consequently 
the dowry in this case was only a permission or invitation 
to take possession of it, which however was a very difficult 
matter, as Galatia lay between Pontus and Phrygia Magna. 
The successor of Ariarathes III., the fourth of this name (220- 
163), was the first of all the sovereigns of the East to take 
the modest title of Eusebes. We shall refer to him later on. 
The word Katpatuka had originally denoted the whole of the 
third Persian satrapy, then was confined to the eastern section 
of it, and finally attached to the centre of that eastern part. 
This Cappadocia in the narrower sense is a high plateau with 
hot summers and severe winters, and was at that time a 
country of villages, not of cities ; cattle-breeding was the chief 
occupation of its inhabitants. The irrincipal deity, called Zeus 
by the Greeks, was worshipped in the temple of Venasa, in 
the province of Morimene, and at the source Asbama near 
Tyana ; another native god was held to be Apollo ; the female 
deity, called Ma, had her abode at Comana on the Sarus. 

We now come to Pontus, projierly Cappadocia on the 
Pontus, the country north of the mountain range which 
stretches east of the Halys and separates the central plateau 
from the coast. “ Justus the plateau is arid and in places even 
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unfertile, so the coast-land is well watered and rich in pro¬ 
ducts. The principal river is the Iris, which, like all the more 
important rivers of northern Asia Minor, first flows from east 
to west and then makes a curve to the north. It receives the 
Lyons on its east bank. This gives rise to two fine parallel 
valleys, which unite in a single one running northwards. 
East of the mouth of the Iris there is a smaller separate valley, 
that of the Thermodon, the legendary home of the Amazons. 
Still farther east the Paryadres range comes so close to the 
coast that no room is left for valleys of any length; but this 
coast too, the district of Trebizond, is well watered and culti¬ 
vated. In the year 302 B.c. a young Persian noble called 
Mithridates, whom Antigonus wished to put to death, took 
refuge in this country. He was a native of Ciiis, which his 
ancestors had possessed. His grandfather, a son of the first 
Mithridates known to us, was the Ariobarzanes who played 
an important part in the fourth century, his father was 
Mithridates H. The latter incurred the su.spicion of Anti¬ 
gonus, who put him to death. He himself was to have shared 
his father’s fate, but he was saved by his friend Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. DemetriTis had promised not to tell Mithridates 
what was in store for him, and wrote the words “Fly ! Mith¬ 
ridates ! ” in the sand. In the country to which he fled he was 
first a robber-chief and then king (about 280). His kingdom 
included a bit of Paphlagonia as well as Cappadocia on the 
Pontus. He reigned up to about 2GC ; then came his son 
Ariobarzanes, up to 2.50 or 246 ; then the latter’s son 
Mithridates, the second king, who assisted Antiochus Hierax 
with a force of Galatae about the year 241 (battle of 
Ancyra), but then went over to Seleucus and was presented 
by him with Magna Phrygia on his marriage with Stratonice. 
Mithridates married one of his daughters to Achaeus, the 
other to Antiochus HI., and so had friends in both camps. 

In the year 220 ho attacked Sinope, but the latter appealed 
to Ehodes, and the Ehodians gave the Sinopeans 140,000 
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drachmas (23i talents), for the purchase of munitions of war. 
The time had not yet come for the old Milesian colony to fall 
into the hands of the rulers of Pontus. 

We have now completed our journey round the centre 
of Asia Minor, the northern part of which was inaccessible 
owing to the Gauls who were settled there, while the south was 
difficult to traverse because of the expanse of desert in that 
direction. But the Seleucids had established a route along 
the fringe of this desert by means of fortified cities, and so 
they were able by dint of great exertions to achieve some¬ 
thing in Ionia and Caria, not much, it is true, for they had no 
naval power. Phoenicia was almost entirely in the hands of 
Egypt. 

It must be admitted that most of the members of this house 
were not deficient in energy. The reign of Antiochus I. 
Soter was a very stirring one. If he earned his surname by 
his exploits against the Gauls, on the other hand he was 
defeated by Eumenes of Pergamum shortly before his death. 
His interest in the East is proved by the building of the wall 
round Margiana and by his relations with the Indian rajah 
Amitraghata, the son of Tchandragupta. But how could a 
sovereign residing in Syria or Babylonia wield permanent 
power in Ionia or Margiana when he had barely a safe road 
across the steppe to Ionia, and when Margiana could be 
reached only by a narrow route at the edge of the Iranian 
steppe, which is much worse than that of Asia Minor, the 
route which Alexander had taken? Under Antiochus II. 
Theos (261-246), the difficulties increased. First of all came 
the quarrel with Egypt, then the disturbances in Asia Minor 
continued, and finally the remote East was lost, while the 
character of the king, as is shown by his conduct to his wives 
Laodice and Berenice, was wanting in firmness. At the outset 
Antiochus II. maintained the old relations with India. Amitra¬ 
ghata had been succeeded by his son Agoka, who has become 
faiuuuo by his cun\er;-iun to BiiddliLsm. But of what use was 
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the friendship with India when Antiochus no longer had any 
territory which bordered on that country and when he event¬ 
ually no longer controlled even the narrow dangerous routes 
by which his troops could get to the East! And towards the 
end of his reign these provinces and communications were, as 
has already been remarked in chap, ix., lost to him through 
the creation of two empires, the Bactrian and the Parthian, of 
which the former wrested from the Seleucids such of their 
possessions in the East as still retained any value, while the 
latter occupied the route by which alone these eastern countries 
could be reached. Between the years 240 and 220 the out¬ 
look was bad for the Seleucids in the east as well as the west. 
Both in Iran and in Asia Minor almost every region, which 
was not worthless stepjre, was in hostile hands. Yet they 
still had the plains of Cilicia in the west and Porsis in the 
east, both countries of great value in themselves and good 
starting-points for distant enterprises. The Soleucid empire 
was consequently a genuinely Asiatic one in combining great 
pretensions with limited actual area, and a Euroitean one in 
that its nucleus, the Seleucis, was really a grouj) of Greek 
communities. Its strength lay in the European element. The 
position of the Seleucids was not good in the west, but much 
worse in the east. 

In the latter region the revolt had been started by Diodotus, 
the governor of Bactria, about 250 b.C. Sogdiana and Mar- 
giana had joined him.^® These events led the brothers Arsaces 
and Teridates, two chiefs of the Parni, a nomad tribe hitherto 
settled in Bactria, also to declare their indejtendence and pro¬ 
ceed westwards. They were the founders of the empire of 
the Parthians.^'* Parthian tradition maintained that they had 
slain the Seleucid governor of Parthia—this name is older— 
and that Arsaces had become king as early as 250 E.C. It 
is a fact that the Arsacidian era was the year 248 B.C. "VVe 
have seen in chap. x. tliat Callinicus would not accept his 
reverses and that he tried to tight it out both in the east and 
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ill tlie west, but eventually without success. Arsaecs organized 
his empire and took the title of Great King. Ho died about 
210 and his memory was revered among his people. 

The Parni, who took the name of Parthi, were near kins¬ 
men of the Iranians. They fought on horseback with bows 
and arrows, alternately attacking and simulating flight. They 
formed a small aristocracy in the conquered country ; of 50,000 
cavalry who confronted Antony only 400 were free men. They 
professed the Iranian religion; but their sovereigns valued 
Hellenic culture, and called themselves Philhellenes in Greek 
on their coins. 

Still more Greek in character was the government of the 
Bactrian empire, the history of which will be dealt with later 
on (chap. xix.). 

If the Seleucid sovereigns kept up their energy for a long 
time, this was by no means the case in Egypt as early as 220, 
and much less so subseciuently.'® In this part of the world 
serious aspiration ceases with the fourth Ptolemy. An 
account of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus has been given in chap, 
ix. His leading quality was prudence, and his favourite occu¬ 
pation diplomacy. He was on equally friendly terms with 
Home and Carthage and did not break with either of them. 
Love of science and art, which adorn a court, he possessed in 
a high degree; he 'vas a genuine representative of the second 
generation of new dynasties, of that wdiich is able and ready 
to enjoy what the first has acquired, like Solomon after David, 
Periandcr after Cypselus, Hieron after Gelon, in his wiiole 
character and conduct inviting comparison with Lorenzo il 
Magnifico. He took an interest in geography and natural 
science, had Aethiopian elephants captured, and despatched 
missions to investigate the marvels of Arabia and India. It 
was a pleasure to him to show people the curiosities collected 
in his p.alace. I refer to the scholars and poets of his court in 
chaps, xiv. and x.x. He him.self was a pupil of the Peripatetic 
philosopher Srraton. wiiose doctrine of the omnipotence of 
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chance did not bring him the mental tranquillity which he 
longed for. Once he saw from the windows of his palace some 
poor Egyi)tians consuming their modest meal in the sand on 
the river-bank and exclaimed; “AVould that I were one of 
them ! ” In spite of this he tried to discover something that 
would give immortality. Like Solomon, Philadelphus per¬ 
ceived with sorrow that everything whii li a mere pleasure- 
seeker can attain to is vanity. 

His son Ptolemj' III. Eucrgetes was of a different char¬ 
acter. He was more energetic, was fond of war and a brilliant 
soldier. The position which Arsiuoc had occupied uttder his 
father was taken in his reign by Berenice, who was the better 
woman of the two. 

The three first Ptolemies were each able men in their own 
line; the first as soldier and state.sman, the second as states¬ 
man, the third as soldier-. The fourth, Philojrator, was neither 
the one nor the other. I discuss him here to show that the 
power of Egypt was bound to decline immediately after his 
accession, for in that courrtry everything deperrded on the 
character of the sovereign. Philopator was nraliciotrs, base 
and dissolute. With his boon companions, the so-called 
Geloiasts, men and women, he indulged in wild revelry, and 
marched through the palace or even through the streets of 
Alexandria as a new Bacchus with a cymbal in his hand. He 
put to death his brother Magas and even his mother Berenice, 
and was controlled and exploited by his minister Sosibius, by 
a certain Agathocles and his sister Agathoclea, as well as 
by the mother of these two, all utterly abandoned and con¬ 
temptible creatures. It has been a consolation to many that 
he was at all events a poet; he wrote a tragedy called Adonis, 
on which Agathocles, as a good courtier, composed a com¬ 
mentary—they were living in the head-quarters of philology. 
He paid honours to the ancient poets; to Homer he actually 
erected a temple, in which the bust of the poet was surrounded 
by the statues of the seven cities which claimed him as their 
VOL. IV U 
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countryman. It wa.s a pleasure to him to embarrass the 
learned men around him by difficult jrhilological questions— 
they served him in fact as couit-jesters. He wished to have 
the Stoic philosopher Cleanthes in his train, and when neither 
he nor Chrysippus would come, he put up with Sphaerus, who 
had become accustomed to the society of sovereigns by living 
with Cleomenes,—but the philosopher must very soon have 
found out the difference. 

All these monarehs have left their names on Egyptian 
temples, as enlargers or embellishers of them. 

The spread of Egyptian influence in Asia is proved by 
names of cities. Tlie Phoenician city Ace was long called 
Ptolemais; another Ptoleniais was in Pamphylia. There 
were cities of the name of Arsinoe in Coelesyria and Cilicia, 
and in Cilicia also a Berenice. For a time even Patara in 
Lycia received the name Arsinoe from Philadelphus; the 
capital of the Ammonites was called Philadelphia. Coele¬ 
syria and Phoenicia were long subject to Egypt; western 
Cilicia and Pamphylia were much under its influence, and 
Lycia to a certain extent. The fact that no cities are known 
to have been founded by the Ptolemies north of Lycia, seems 
to me to support the view expressed above that there can be 
no question of regular Egyptian rule in the rest of Asia 
Minor; the Ptolemies only possessed or protected a few 
isolated points there.'® 

I conclude this chapter with a brief survey of the political 
condition of the Greek world in the year 220. There are 
two classes or groups at this time among the powers which 
are of general political importance, the warlike and the 
peaceful class. The league of peace, the existence of which 
is proved more by facts than special records, is occasionally 
confronted by a combination of the warlike powers. The 
latter are Macedonia and Syria. In both these countries 
enterprising monarehs have ascended the throne, Philip and 
Antiochiis. They understand each other and try to support 
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one another, although inaderjnatelj’; they are not far-sighted 
enough and are too absorbed in the advuintage of the moment 
for this. They are military powers, hut would of course like 
to become naval powers. Among states of the first rank 
Egypt belongs to the second category, to the pacific ones. 
It foregoes further expansion of territory, because it feels 
that it can no longer exercise due control; but it is anxious 
not to lose anything, and therefore attaches importance to a 
good army and navy. The Ptolemies have undisputed sway 
over Gyrene and Cyprus, their possession of Phoenicia and 
Coelesyria is contested; they are the most influential power 
in western Cilicia, in Pamphylia and perhaps in Lycia, they 
have a few points in Caria, besides Ephesus and Samos, and 
even some cities in Thrace. But in every district of Asia 
Minor Egypt holds her ground only with the consent of the 
inhabitants. This makes the Ptolemies still more inclined to 
the maintenance of the status quo and favourable to peace, and 
they are always on good terms with the second pacific state, 
which is a pure peace-power, with Rhodes, whose friendly 
relations with Egypt from the days of Poliorcetes onwards 
were seldom interrupted. Rhodes is supported by other 
independent states, such as Heraclea, Cyzicus, Chios, Byzan¬ 
tium (whose war with Rhodes was only an exception and 
not carried on directly) and Athens. A somewhat dubious 
appendage of this group is Aetolia, whose position in the 
Hellespont and on the Bosporus obliges it to stand well 
with the peace-states, who are all naval powers, and which 
supplies Egypt with a large number of mercenaries. Of 
land-powers Pergamum is almost the only one we find on this 
side,—if it would not be more correct to advance the paradox 
that this kingdom is also in reality a naval power; for how 
else could it have kept Aegina? Through Aratus Achaia 
sinks into a dependency of ambitious Macedonia. Egypt 
and Rhodes are besides on good terms with Hieron of 
Syracuse, whose position also is bound up with the maintcn- 
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ance of peace. And finally, all these pacific powers are 
good friends with Eome, whose rule, as we shall see, is by 
no means that of the ambitious intriguer. This antagonism 
between Macedonia and Syria on the one hand, and Egyjrt, 
Ehodes, Pergamura, Athens and Aetolia on the other, lies at 
the root of the conflicts which will engage our attention in 
the period extending from 220-146. 

If we consider the above antagonism from a geographical 
stand})oint, special interest attaches to the condition of Asia 
Minor, whore the greatest variety prevails ethnogiaphically 
as well as politicallv. Here we see monarchies by the side of 
republics, peoples by the side of cities. The most prominent 
members of this whole from an intellectual point of view are 
the cities of the west, homes of Greek civilization and of civic 
freedom. They owe their safety to the disunion among the 
monarchies, and remain independent internally, even when 
to all appearances they belong to monarchies. Thus the 
foundations are laid of Asia Minor’s splendour in the time of 
the Eomans. 

Of no less interest however is a glance at the Aegean Sea 
and its shores and island.s. This ancient scene of Greek 
history has not yet lost its importance. The two conquering 
powers push towards it from two sides — Macedonia from 
the north, Syria from the south-east; both would fain 
become naval powers, but cannot comp;i.ss this in the long 
run. The naval powers which confront them fall into three 
categories — (1) republics which uphold culture: Ehodes, 
Athens and some smaller ones; (2) a republic of dubious value 
for civilization, Aetolia ; (3) two monarchies, one, Pergamum, 
of liberal tendencies; the other, Egypt, de.spotic at home. 
Egypt and Aetolia, overlapping each other crosswise, under¬ 
take, the former in Thrace, the latter in the Bosporus, the 
protection of the water-way to the Black >Sea, to the security 
of which Athens and Ehodes also contribute. From the 
ports of Crete pirates scour the sea, which consequently is 
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to a gieat extent the home of arbitraiy power, hut yet 
again, in contrast to the great continents, is also the refuge 
of freedom. 

Of all these states Macedonia plays the least creditable 
part from a political point of view. .Syria after all serves 
the cause of liberty by' its city communities, Egypt by' its 
encouragement of culture in Alexandria and by its alliance 
with Rhodes. But Macedonia has once more become what 
it was before the days of Philip, son of Amyntas, a state bent 
on self-aggrandisement by force and fraud, and devoid of the 
loftier aims pursued by Philip and Alexander. 


NOTES 

1. Thrace. For the history of Marouea and Aoinis about the 
beginning of the second century u.c. see below, chajc xviii.—Lysi- 
niachia, Aenus and Maronea Egyptian about 222, Polyb. 5, 34. 
Lysimachia then joins the Aetolians, Polyb. 18, 3; it is destroj'ed by 
the Thracians and restored by Antiochus III., Polyb, 18, 51.—Klein- 
sorge, De civ. graec. in Ponti ora occ. st. rebus, Hal. 1888.—For 
Byzantium cf. Frick’s article in Paul}', 1, 2, 2601 seq., for the 
third century esp. 2609 ; Byzantium paying triljute to the Gauls, 
Polyb. 4, 46, Coins, Head, H. N. 230 seq. After 270 Ah-xander- 
or Lysiinaclms - coins are struck on the Attic standard in these 
regions. AVar between Byzantium and Ehodes (Prusias), Polyb. 4, 
38, 39, 42-52. According to c. 50 the Byzantines once more pirt 
forward Tiboites as a riv.al to Prusias (see above, chap ix. note 10), 
hut Tiboites died. The Rhodians appeared TrpoiiTravai -Ctv Kara 
OaXarrav (c. 47) ; in so doing Rhodes adopts the standpoint of 
Isocrates (vol. iii. of this work, p. 454). See below, note 3, and 
chap. xxii. 

2. Asia Minor, Attain.^, Acliaeus and Greek cities, Polyb. 5, 77. 
Tliese cities come back to Attain.^, liri rats u-vvOi'iKai's ah Kal to 
TT porepov. Aegae is Niiiirod-Kalessi, see iielow, chap. xxi. note 6 ; 
for Temnos, see Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. 108.—The kings of Perga- 
mum, protectors of city life in Asia Minor, in rivalry with the 
Seleucids, with Egypt and Rhodes. Philetaerus assists Pitane 
with a nuiUey contribution on the occasion of the purchase of a 
plain from Antioclius, Frankel, p. 150. See also below, chap. xxi. 
—Smyrna, C. I. Gr. 3137 ; see above, chap. v. note 12 ; Ephesus, 
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see aljove, cliap. v. note 12. Timarclius, etc., chap. ix. note 4. Ejihesus 
in relations with Aradus about 170 b.c. ; Head, H. N. 667 ; m both 
cities Alexander-coins Cl. 5 and 6, Muller, Nnmism. d’Alex. le Gr. 
See also below, chap. xvii. Coinage in Ionia, 301-100 : Cat. Br. Mus. 
Ionia (Headj, pp. xlvi., xlvii. Attic tetradrachms of Lysimachus in 
Smyrna, Erytlirae, Ephesns, Magnesia ; Ptolemaic coins in Ephesus. 
The autonomous coinage of silver is much curtailed, yet specimens 
exist from Teos (Phoenician standaixl), Erythrae, Ephesus, Samos and 
Miletus (Rhodian standard), Magnesia (Attic standard), Miletn.s, 250- 
190 (Persian standard) ; Priene does not begin to com until the 
third century, on the other hand Chios, strange to say, hardly 
coined at all between 350-190, although it was powerful enough. 
—Bolis in Ephesus, Polyh. 8, 18. Ephesus and Samos Egyptian 
stations, Polyb. 5, 35.—Power of Egypt in western Asia Minor, etc., 
Polyb. 5, 34 ; the Ptolemies Syria, TrapkKeivro Asia and 

the Islands. Light thrown on the position of Egypt in Asia 
Jlinor by Liv, 33, 19, 20. In c. 19 cities in Cilicia, Lycia and 
Caria (names not given) are described as in ditione Ptolemaei; in 
c. 20 Caunus, Myndus, Halicarnassus, Samos called sooiae Ptolemaei. 
The Ptolemies wielded just as much power as they could, Usener, 
Epigramm von Knidos, 49.—Mediation of Chios, Polyb. 5, 24 ; Liv. 
27, 30.—Abydos independent and courageous, Polyb. 16, 29 seq. 

3. Rhodes. The earthquake of 227 and the assistance given 
by the kings, Polyb. 5, 88-90 ; cf. Dr. 3, 2, 178 seq.—The remark 
of Polybius (o. 90) is noteworthy, that it is seemly for the kings 
to bestow gifts on the ‘ Hellenes,’ in return for which they obtain 
ewoia and ripq. Consequently the conferring of honours in 
return for presents received is quite in order, and Polybius 
further remarks that to kut d^iav l/cdirTots r-qpuv was a special 
characteristic of the Hellenes. This ought to be placed to the 
credit of the Athenians as w'ell ; see above, chap. vi. note 1.—■ 
The Rhodians oppose Demetrius of Pharos, who pillages the 
Cyclades with Xipjioi, Poly^b. 4, 16, 19. 

4. For the date ami circumstances of the settlement of the 
Galatae in Asia Minor see Koei)p, in the Rhein. Mus. 40, 123. 
He pronounces (with reference to Pans. 1, 8, 2, Str. 12, 566 and 
Just. 25, 2) Livy’s narrathm (38, 16) to be the most credible; 
tliat of Memnon is similar. Attains, Prusias and the Aegosagae, 
Polyb. 5, 77, 78, 111.—For the constitution of the Galatae, 
Reinach, Mithrid. 87.—For the fertility of northern Galatia, see 
the Beilage to the Allgeni. Zeitimg of Jan. 12, 1893. 

5. Bithynia. Th. Reinach, Trois royanmes de I’Asie min. 
Paris, 1888, pp. 89-152; see above, chap. v. note 11.—For the 
cities founded in Bithynia, Astacus, Nieomedea, etc., see Kuhn, 
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Entstehung der Stadte J. Alten, 373-376.—Character of the 
central Saugariu';, Ritter, 18, 650.—The Bithynians are not fond 
of conquest; they surround themselves with weaker or serai- 
barbarous states, the small communities in Mysia, the Galatae 
and the Paphlagonians.—What was the position at that time of 
Phrygia Epictetus, the upper cour.se of the Tymbres (Pursak), with 
C(jtyaeum (Kutahia) ami Uorylaeum (E,'kischehr), so named no 
doubt by a general of Mithridates 1 It can hardly have been 
subject to the .Seleucids. Probably ouly Cadi, which was included 
in that district, was Seleucid; see below, note 7, and in general 
Ramsay, As. M. 145. 

6. Pergamum. Eee chaps, li. and v., chap. x. note 2, and 
chap. xxi. Modern works : Meier, Pergamon, Er.sch u. Gruber, 
3, 16, 353 serp ; He.s.sclmeyer, Die Urspruuge der Stadt P., Tub. 
1885; Tb. Reiuach, Les origines do la ville de P., Rev. Histor. 
1880. See also the Royalty of Pergamum by Maliaify (Herma- 
theua, IX, No. xxii.), with whose views I agree to a great extent. 
Teuthrania was connected with the legends of ancient Greece : 
Thiamer, Pergamos, Leipz. 18S8. — Pergamum, protected by 
other territories to the north, by mountain ranges to the east, 
had a more powerful neighbour only in the south, the Seleucids, 
whom it hindered from getting to the Hellespont.—In regard to 
the wars of the Attalids with the Galatae I follow Koepp, Ueber 
die Galaterkr. der Att., Rhein. Miis. 40, 114-132. Cf. however 
Gaebler, Erythrae, Berl. 1892. It was generally assumed that 
there was only one great victory, and Niebuhr thought that it was 
won over the Gauls as mercenaries of Antiochu.s, Droysen, over the 
Gauls as a people; Koehler, Hist. Zeitschr. 1882, pp. 1 seq., agreed 
with Niebuhr. But, as Polybius says (18, 41) : rtK/Jcras /idx3 
FaXaras o /SapvTaTOv Kal fiaxi/xwoLTov Wvo'i yv Tore, it would 
appear that not only bands of mercenaries are meant. The in¬ 
scriptions have since revealed several victories. The victory over 
the Tectosages was won at the sources ot the Caicus ; that is the 
defeat tv Pans. 1, 8, 2. Attains probably took the title 

of king on the strength of this victory. Polyaenus (4, 19) mentions 
a battle, before which Attains had the words /SacriXews viKrj 
written on the entrails of the sacrificial animals. As Antigonus 
was king, this battle must have been fought only against Gauls, 
according to Koehler about the year 240. About the same time 
(according to Gaebler, however, about 235 ; see above, chap. x. 
note 2) the Tolistoagii had won the great victory over Seleucus 
for Antiochus and Mithridates at Ancyra, to which Trogus pro!. 
27 and Just. 27, 2, 11 refer. The Galatae now marched once 
more against Pergamum, on this occasion as allies of ilntiochus, in 
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239 B.C., and were del'eateJ at tlie j-Vplirndi.-ion, clo.se to rergamum 
it.scdf. It iiuitt have been at this time that Autioclius took refuge 
with hi.s father-in-law Ziaelas, who was .siil seqiieiitly slain by 
Gauls. A third battle in Hellespontme Phiwgia mentioned in an 
inscription is not known from other source.«. Prusias I., who had 
been on the throne since 228, must have left Antiochus in the 
lurch, and the latter withdrew from Asia Minor. Attalus there¬ 
fore obtained “ majorem jiartem Asiae” according to Just. 27, 3. 
But this was not of long Juration. For the war between Attalus 
and Hierax we have the I’eference from Porjihyrius in Euseb. 1, 
253 Sch. Coloe was near Sarde.s.—Attains built the walls of 
Elaus for the Aetolians: *A. T7 )p wept ui’ro Karatruevijv di'aSe^a/Jxvov 
Tois Alt., Polyb. 4, 65 ; as a genuine Attalid he made some money 
in this way too.—The comparison between the Pergamuin rulers 
and the iMermnads might be juisheJ rather far. Points of resem¬ 
blance : (1) Geugrapliy : the territories much the same ; most of 
the cities founded by the Attalids were in Lydia. (2) Money the 
basis of power with both. Importance of the coinage : electrum, 
cistophori. (3) Character of civilization Greek in both cases. 
From Gyges to Croesus friendly intercourse with Greek sanctu¬ 
aries ; Ephesus not badly treated. The same with the Attalids ; 
Ephesus in a way a second capital. In Pans. 1, 36 Attalus is 
called 0 Mucro's in an Athenian in.=cription ; consequently the 
Pergamene kings did seek a provincial basis for their power. 

7. Cities founded by the Seleucids in Asia Minor. Cf. the well- 
known appendi.!! in Droyscn, 3, 2, esp. 278, various papers of 
Ramsay and other travellers which cannot be enumerated here and 
about which information is given in tial. Reinach’s Chiuniques 
d'Orient ; Schuchhardt, Athen. Mittheil. 13, 1 seq. ; G. Radet, De 
coloniis a Macedonibus in Asiam cis Tauiiim deduotis. Par. 1892, 
with the tine inaj), and La Lydie, Par. 1893. Be.sides EadetV 
map the tolluwing should be consulted ; Kiepert’s large map of 
western Asia Minor (e.xeciited in 1880'. and his map to Sterrett’s 
M olfe Expedition, Bo.ston, 1888. — Of ancient authorities the 
inscriptions (cf. Radet) and the coins (cf. Head, H. N.) convey a 
good deal of information ; two much-quoted passages of Stejih. Byz. 
on AvTto';^£ia and (di’dreipa are difficult to make anything of.— 
For the citie.s founded by Seleiicus I. see above, chap. v. Radet 
.50) attributes the following to him : Laodicea Catacecaumene 
and Thyatira, with Doedye near Thyatira, Acrasus, Xacrasa ; to 
Antiochus I. Radet i51) a-cribes Aiiamea, Sideucia Siderii, the 
Pelteiii, Blaundeiii, Cadeni, My-oniaceJones (against the Galatae), 
Laodicea on the Lycus, Antiochia on the Maeander, Xysa, 
Magnesia near Mount Sipylus. Antiochus II. according to Radet 
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(53; I’uuikUmI Kri/a ami XlmiiiiMnimm, aiul hcttled four cum- 
inunities around 5l;i;auL*Md on the ranine, among them the 

Hyrcani. Per Antiucliu.s III., sue below.— Skleucia o>’ the 
Cap.ycadxl'S. Cle&~, ill Pauly, 6, 1, 9.i(i, aiiil see above, notes to 
cliap. V. Autonomous coins I'rom the first eentiirv B.c. onwarJ.s, 
Hem!, 610, Str. 14, 670; St. B. SleAeiV-eitt anil ‘Ypta. Annual 
Olympic games ; oracle temples of the Sarpednuian Apollo. 
Seleucia was visited by Badet, and in 1891 by an Austrian 
expedition under Heberdey and 'Wilhelm. Rem.iikable features ; 
a street of porticoes and a stele of the beginning of the second 
century B.c. with an insCri)>tion of 94 lines eoiit.iiiiing re.solutions 
of various Greek communities in honour of Emiemiis of Seleucia, 
a courtier of Autiochus III.—Site ; Kiepert’s map in Sterrett’s 
book.— L.vooice.a Catacecau.mene. The country is not volcanic. 
Cles.s, in Pauly, 4, 766 ; Ramsay, Athen. Mittheil. 13, 233 seq. and 
Asia Minor, 86. Site like a theatre. On a northern branch of the 
southern military road ; it was a central point, the road to Maxaca 
diverged from it. Coins of the Empire, Head, 596. The modern 
Jorgban Ladik, Kiepert’s in.qi in Sterrett. —Antioch in Pisidia, 
colony from Magnesia on the Maeander, Str. 12, 577, afterwards 
called Caesarea, had a sanctuary of Men Askenos (incorrect read¬ 
ings in Sir. 12, 557, 577) ; coins of the Empire, Head, 589. The 
modern Zalowadj. First sermon of the Apostle Paul to the 
Gentiles and conversion of them in Antioch, Acts of the Apostles, 
13. Kiepert, 'Westl. Kleinas. IX, and in Sterrett.—In the neigh¬ 
bourhood Seleucia in Pisidia, called a-iSrjpa, also ad Taiirum, 
Head, 592, Cless, in Pauly, 6, 1, 906, Ritter, 19, 482. Site 
west of Egheudir Gol, Kiepert in Sterrett.—Apollonia also in the 
neighbourhood, see below, chap. xxi. For traces of Macedonia in 
the whole of this country, Radet, He colonibs, ])p. 35-37.— Apaiiea 
C iBOTUS. Cibotus = chest, story of Koah, wliose ark is said to 
have rested on the spot, a legend first natuiMlized there by the 
Jews settled in Phiygia under Autiochus III. ; cf. Babeloii, Mel. 
numism. 1, 165-174, Head to the same effect, 558. Apamea was 
near the rise of the Maeander, at the source of its tributary the 
Marsyas. It took the place of the neighbouring Celaenae and 
became the most important trading city of the interior of western 
Asia Minor. Celaenae had had the advantage of being on the 
northern main route (expedition of Xerxes), which was also a sec¬ 
tion of the southern one as far as Ipsus-Julia, so that all the traffic 
between the valley of the Maeander and the interior went by 
Celaenae. Apamea enjoyed the same position, and to the south 
was connected with Phrygia by a road leading through Sagalassus 
in Pisidia. This route, from Pamphylia to Phrygia had been 
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traversed bv Ale.xanJer. Coins with chest, containing two person.^, 
above dove with olive-branch and the in.scription iMllE, Head, o58, 
fig. 316. Of. G. HirschfelJ, Berl. Ak. 1875, and Hogarth, Journ. 
Hell. St. 1888 ; fiadet, 31. Ruins near Diner, Kiepert, We.stl. 
Kleinas. IX, and in Sterrett, also Eadet, map in his La 
Lydie.— Laodicba ad Lycum. Cless, in Pauly, 4, 764, 765. 
On the borders of Lydia, Phrygia and Caria (Kydrara near 
it, Herod. 7, 30), it took the place of the neighbouring 

Colossae. Founder according to St. B. s.v. AaoSiKeia, Antiochus 
II. Radet (52) assumes, in consequence of the confused state¬ 
ments of St. B. s.v. ’AiTi6\eia, that Antiochus I. was the founder. 
The modern E.skihissar. Sheep-breeding, woollen inelustry, worship 
of the Cai'ian Men, medical school. Coins, Head, 565 ; the oldest 
are cistophori, the latter ones of bronze with very varied types. In 
the Middle Ages replaced by the neighbouring Chonae. North of 
Laodicea lay Hierapolis, famous for its petrifying waters, Str. 14, 
630. The cross-road from the Propontis to Pamphylia went by 
Laodicea (Radet, Lydie, 34); the route was through Sardes, Phil¬ 
adelphia, Laodicea, Themisonimn, Cibyra, Attalia. See Kiepert, XI, 
Radet, map to La Lydie.— Amtiochia ad Maeandrcm, attributed 
to Antiochus I. on the strength of the confused and partly incorrect 
statements of St. B. ’AvTi6\€ia. Babelon, Mel. numism. p. 17, 
thinks it was not founded till the reign of Antiochus III.; he 
places a tetradrachm of this city after 168 b.c. Cf. Head, 520. 
Antiochus III. no doubt transferred 2000 Jewish families to Lydia 
and Phrygia (Jos. Ant. 12, 2, 3); but is it possible that such an 
important city could have arisen there between 197 and 190 1 The 
modem Tscherkess-koi, Kiepert, XI, and Radet’s map. —Sibatonicea 
on the upper Marsyas in Caria, according to St. B. built by 
Antiochus I., near the temple of the Chrysaorian Zeus held in 
special reverence by the Carians. This temjile was the centre of 
the Xpi'o-apewv, consisting of comae which in Straljo’s time 

belonged to various cities (Str. 14, 660) ; cf. Kuhn, Entstehuiig der 
Stadte der Alton, 368-370. Coins, Head, 530 : silver and bronze 
from the second and first centuries B.c. The modern Eskihissar, 
Kiepert, XI. Stratonicea w'as on the route Ephesus—Magnesia— 
Tralles—Alabanda—Idymus (on the Ceramic Gulf). It was at 
E.-^kihissar that Sherard fouml and copied Diocletian’s famous edict 
de pretiis rerum. —Themisonium on the Cazanes, a tributary of the 
Indirs, Dr. 3, 2, 270, the modern Karayuk-Bazar, Kiepert, XII.—. 
Ekiza. In.scrifitions, Eadet, 35; Rkhian - Bazar, according to 
Ramsay, south of Themisonium, Kiejjert, XII. The road, Ramsay, 

As. M. 49, Radet, Lydie, 34, 35.—For the Cibyratis, Polyb. 30, 9 
(ruler Pancrate.s^, and Ritter, 19, 800-854.— Xysa, founded by an 
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Antiochus, according to the confused account in St. B. 'Ai'-(6xeta, 
discussed hy Dr. 3, 2, 270 ; cf. Head, 351, Radet, De coloniis, 51, 52 
and 27. Kear Sultan-Hissar on the southern slope of the Jlessogis 
range. Kiepert, XI, map in Radet.— Tralle.s, cf. Pauly, 6, 2, 
2073 ; according to Plin. 5, 108 also called Evanthia, Seleucia and 
Antiochia. Originally an Argive colony, Str. 16, 649. In the 
Talley of the Jlaeaiider above the modern Aitlin ; railway station. 
Kiepert, XI, map in Radet. Bronze coin.s of the Roman period with 
SEAEItKEllN, Head, 555, Radet, 26. Trailers was the name of 
Thracian mercenaries and of a district of Illyria. See Eraiikel, 
Inschr. p. 16. Founded by Antiochus III., Radet, 54. Cf. especially 
the interesting remarks of Ramsay (As. M. 88 and 112), who says : 
“Tralles from its position was the most powerful fortress in the 
Maeander valley, and therefore was a stronghold, first of the Seleucid 
kings, as is inferred from the names Seleucia and Antiocheia, which 
for a time supplanted that of Tralleis, and after 190 B.c. of the 
Pergamenian rule, as is shown by the great numbers of cistophori 
coined there.”—At-AB.tND.t. in Caria, near the Marsyas, was also 
called Antiochia, according to coins which bear tlie same magis¬ 
trate’s name, and yet have, some AAABAXAEflN, and others 
AXTIOXEilN. Detailed discussion of this in Babelon, Miil. 
numism. 1, according to whom Alabanda wa.s called Antiochia only 
under Antiochus III. Now Arah-Hissar, Kiepert, XL —Thyaiira, 
Str. 13, 625 ; according to St. B. h.v. founded by Seleucus I. 
(supposed to have been Ovydreipa !), on the Lycus, north of Heriniis, 
said to have been Pelopia in earlier times. Now Akhissar, on the 
railway which leads from Smyrna into the Caictts valley, Kiepert, 
VIII; map in Radet. For Doedye, Radet, 16 .—Naorasa, C. I. Gr. 
3522, Schuchhardt, Athen. Mittheil. 13, 1 seq. Near Bakir, north of 
Thyatira, Head, 551, Kiepert, VIII, and map in Radet. Not the 
same as the neighbouring Acrasus (Radet, Lydie, 306 ).—JI-Tcedones 
Htrcani and Mysomacedones, Plin. 5, 120, the former on the 
lower Hermus, opposite Magne.sia, the latter on the central Maeander. 
Cf. Ramsay, As. M. 124, and Radet, 17, where the other Macedonian 
military colonies near Magnesia on the Sipylus {k6.toikol in the 
Xuipca) are mentioned ; cf. C. I. Gr. 3137 = Hicks, 176 = Ditt. 171 
(interest taken by Antiochus I. and II. in Magnesia, Md. line 100) 
and Radet, 28, for the Mysomacedones.—B latndus, C. I. Gr. 3866, 
north of the Maeander, the modern Snleimanli, Head, 559 ; auto¬ 
nomous coins of the second and first centuries b.c., Kiepert, VIII; 
map in Radet. The neighbouring Diony-sopolis Attalid ; see below, 
chap. xxi. In the case of Nacrasa, Blayndus and the two next 
succeeding cities, there had evidently been no renaming of the 
place ; yndits, termination occurring in Caria (Myndus) ; asa the 
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same (Mylasa) ; da (see below, Synnaila) in Caria, also m Cilicia.— 
Pbltab on the Glauciis, affluent of the Maeancler, north-west of 
Apamea, Head, 567 ; autonomous bronze coins probably of the first 
century B.c. Kear it Eumenea, see below, chap. xxi. Kiepert, IX; 
map in Eadet. —Cadi, near the source of the Heimus, not far from 
Aizanoi, see below, chap. xxi. Eadet, 23 ; Head, 560. Now 
Kedds ; Kiepert, IX ; map in Radet. — Citie.s with Macedonian 
inhabitants on the centi'id Hermus and its tributaries in Maeonia ; 
Radet, pp. 20-22, and map.— Lysias, between Ipsus and Apiainea, 
Ramsay, As. M. 143, Radet, 39 ; seems to have been named after 
Lysias, the general of .Seleucus Nicator(Polyaen. 4,9,5). Near Karadj- 
Euren(?), Kiepert, IX. —Synnada, St. B. h . v . Diod. 20, 107, in the 
year 302 B.c., Dr. 3, 2, 267, 266 (with Docimeura). For Docimus, 
Radet, 47. The modern Tschifut-Kassaba, Kiepert, IX, map in Radet, 
Head, 569 ; autonomous bronze coins of the first century B.c..— 
DocitiEUM, Head, 562, Radet, 40, Ramsay, Athen. Mittheil. 139, 
Kiepert, IX, now Itchi-Karahissar. Aflum-Karahissar, on the sum¬ 
mit of a steep rock in the plain north of Synnada, was, according to 
Hirschfeld, Berl. Phil. Woch. 1891, No. 44 (view approved by 
Radet, while Kiepert, Firma (Kiepert, neuester Atlas der alten IVelt) 
has not yet adopted it) and Murray, Handbook, 131 (Acroenus), the 
place called AeoVroiv K«^a\-q in Pint. Them. 30.—For the neigh¬ 
bouring places Prymnessus and Acroenus, cf. Radet and Ramsay.— 
It is remarkable that Amoriuii, soutli of Pessinus, had Macedonian 
inhabitants. True, it was on the route taken by Alexander. Is it 
possible that it was an extreme ontpost of the Seleiicids against 
the Galatae ? Eadet, 40 ; Dr. 3, 2, 198 ; Ramsay, 230. Now 
Hamza Hadji. —Axtiochia ad Cragdm on the coast of Cilicia 
Aspera ; see Pauly, 1.1. 1128; visited by Heberdey and Wilhelm 
in 1891 (two streets of porticoes, splendid marble temple) ; cf. 
Ritter, Kleinasien, 19, 389. Is it not probable that this city was 
not founded until the reign of Antiochus III. 1 He had a fleet, as 
we know. 

8. Relations between Egypt and Aspendus, Ath. 4, 174. 

9. Paphlagonia. Reinach, Mithrid. 88 ; Ea]n..-ay, As. M. 191 ; 
ibid. 28 for Sinope. 

10. Cappadocia. Reinach, Trois roy. 1-88, and several passages 
in Mithrid. ; in Tr. r. 5 and Mithrid. 9 Reinach quotes the older 
works.—According to Diod. 31, 19, there was a succession of 
ancient Cappadocian kings, of whom the first, Pharnaces, was 
married to the si.ster of Cainby.se.s, the father of Cyrn.s. But this is 
improbable, see Reinach, Tr. r. 10 scq.—Stratonice no doubt had 
Gataouia for her dowry, Reinach, Tr. r. 18, on the strength of 
Str. 12, 534. In Reinach, Tr. r. pi. 1, 7, there is a coin of 
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Ariaratlies III, wliicli is an imitation of the coins of Lysimachus 
and Philetaerus ; the P.ilhi'- on the reverse is pruliahly intended to 
represent Ma ; the imitation is due to the influence of tlie Mace¬ 
donian Stratonice. 

11. Pontus. Gf. Reinach’s ivork.s already quoted; in his 
Mithridate, Paris, 1890, he cites all the older ones. For the earlv 
Mitliridates, cf. Keinacli, Tr. r. 159,Mtthrid. 5. Xeither the genealo^y 
nor the chronology however of the.se sovereigns is settled ; I have 
followed Reinach. Arioh.aivanes is the potentate mentioned in 
vol. iii. of this work, p. 305. According to Just. 38, 5, Mithri- 
dates tl. receives Phrygia as the dowry of his wife from Seleucus 
Callinicus. Before this he had been an ally of Hierax ; conse¬ 
quently he went over to Hierax’s enemy in return for the promise 
of Phrygia. Perhaps it was the Epictetus which was in question, 
see above, note 5. Evidently Seleiicus was not in possession of 
it and made a present of it for that reason, and Mithridates 
certainly never gut it—Mithridates and Sinope, Polyb. 4, 56.— 
According to Polyb. 5, 90, Lysanias, Olympichus and Limnaeas were 
SurdcTTai in Asia about 227 ; see below, chap. xxix. 

12. Building of the wall round Margiana, chap. ix. note 6. 
The coins of Antiochus I. and II., chap. ix. note 4 ; those of 
Seleucus II., etc., chap. x. note 2. 

13. The Bactrian empire. A. v.Sallet, Die Xachfolger Alexanders 
in Baktrien und Indien, Zeitschr. f. Nuiu. 1878; v. Gutschmid, 
Gesch. Irans, 28, 51, 63 (from Chinese sources). For coins, besides 
V. Sallet, Head, 701 seq., Cat. Br. Mus. by Gardner, 1886 ; papers 
by Cunningham in the Num. Chron. especially 1888 ; E. Drouin, 
Chronol. et Kumism. des rois indoscythes, Rev. Num. 1888. Cf. 
P. Gardner, New Chapters, p. 4.34. 

14. The Parthians. Cf. the section dealing with the subject in 
Spiegel’s Eranische Alterthumsk. vol. 3, the article by Cless in 
Pauly, vol. 5, and v. Gutschiiiid’s Gesch. Irans, p. 28 seq., as well 
as Mommsen, R. G. 5, 341 seq. The coins in Head, 691-696, 
based specially on P. Gardner’s Parthian Coinage, Bond. 1877 ; P. 
Gardner, New Chapters, 435. The coin of a sovereign named 
Andragoras, before 250, is remarkable, Head, 691, and P. Gardner, 
Types, pi. xiv. 2.—That 248 B.c. is the date of the Arsacidian era 
appears from Babylonian tablets; see Strassmeier in the Zeitschr. 
fur Assyriologie, III 2 (1892). 

15. Egypt. See the exhaustive articles by Cless under Ptolemaei 
in Pauly ; Cless rightly compares Philadelphus with Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. Chronological difficulties in the case of Sphiierus, Susemihl, 

1, 73, 74. Ruhl, Dor Schatz Ptol. II., N. Jalirb. 1879. For 
Ptolemy IV. see Mahatt'y, Empire, 243-288, who points out that he 
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took an interest in foreign affairs. Hi.s relations with the Jews 
according to the turgid accounts of the 3rd Book of Maccabees, ibid. 
267 seq. 

16. Interest displayed by the four first Ptolemies in Egyptian 
religion and art.— Ptolemy I. He restores the sanctuary in the 
temple of Luxor in the name of Alexander II., Baed. 2, 130; also 
that of Karnac, B. 2, 151, 153, both dedicated to Ra. The Diadochi 
stele in the Museum at Cairo (B. 1, 318) mentioned above, in 
chap. V. note 13, is from him. —Ptolemy II. The following are 
from him : a stone in Kus (Apollinopolis parva) near Coptus, B. 2, 
113 ; a pylon of the temple of the war-god Mentu in Karnac, B. 2, 
161, and the temple of Isis at Philae, where he is depicted in the 
act of bestowing gifts on Isis, B. 2, 324, 325.— Ptolemy III. erects 
a pylon in Karnac, where he is represented in Greek costume 
sacrificing to Chunsu of Thebes, B. 2, 131 ; cf. 1, 152 ; he continues 
the building of the Mentu temple in Karnac, B. 2, 161 ; begins 
the Horus temple in Edfu, B. 2, 273, 274, thus becoming the 
creator of one of the finest and best-preserved buildings in Egypt 
(inscription, B. 274) ; he builds a small temple in Syene, B. 2, 
305 ; a temple of the triad of Thebes, Ea, Muth, Chunsu, in the 
oasis el Charge, B. 2, 389.— Ptolemy IV. His name is in Karnac 
(B. 2, 135) in the great peristyle court; he enlarges the temple of 
Karnac, B. 2, 161 ; founds the temple of Hathor in Her el Medine 
on the western bank of Thebes, B. 2, 211 ; adds to the temple of 
Edfu, B. 2, 274 and the small temple of Syene, B, 2, 305, both 
works of his father, also to the temple at Pselchis (Dakke) above 
Syene, B. 2, 350, 354. Cf. Mahaffy, Empire, 272; under Ptolemy 
IV. Ptolemaic influence reaches farther south, consequently is more 
extended than in previous reigns. Pliilopator lauds his ancestors 
as Euergetae, but he put his mother to death.—Ptolemais—Ake, 
Head, 676 ; Pauly, 6, 1, 243; Baed. Pal. 235.—Ptolemais in 
Pamphylia, Pauly, LI, Head, 588.—Arsinoe in Coelesyria, Pauly, 

1, 2, 1776, No. 17.—Arsinoe in Cilicia, Pauly, 1.1., No. 13, now 
Marasch, visited by Heberdey and Wilhelm in 1891.—Berenice in 
Cilicia, Pauly, 1, 2, 2352.—Patara-Arsinoe, Eadet, 34.—For 
Philadelphia, see above, chap. ix. note 2. 



CHAPTEE XIV 


THE CUIHURE OF THE GREEK WORLD BETWEEN 300 AND 
220, ESPECIALLY AT THE ROYAL COURTS 

We now turn from the political situation to the state of 
culture in the middle of the third century B.c. There is no 
need to point out that the ideas which Athens had mainly 
put in circulation since the year 300 (see chap, vi.) continued 
to operate throughout the whole of Greece. But the Greeks 
of that age were subjected to influences of another kind, pro¬ 
ceeding from the royal cities, influences which were at work 
in the field of lelles-lettres and of erudition. For the most 
brilliant seats of Greek culture in those times were not the 
independent cities, but rather such as owed their origin to 
sovereigns, rulers who, like the leading tyrants of ancient 
Greece, a Pisistratus and a Hieron, a Periander and a Poly¬ 
crates, sought to impart greater splendour to their courts by 
encouraging art and literature. By the side of these royal 
cities Ehodes must be mentioned as a centre of civilization, 
not only of intrinsic importance, but also of external brilliancy. 
But still more peculiar and more grand in its way was 
Alexandria, for it was there that regular institutions for 
promoting the study of science were founded, for the first 
time in the world, so far as its history is known to us. We 
must therefore discuss the capital of the Ptolemies first, not 
exhaustively, it is true, for reasons which will shortly be 
explained. The other royal residences will also not be 
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described in detail until later, for their prime belongs to a 
subsequent ejioch. 

Alexandria was planned by the famous architect Dinocrates 
and built twelve miles west of the westernmost mouth of the 
Nile, that of Canopus; so that the mud carried into the sea 
by the Nile, which the current sweeps in an easterly direction, 
could not block the harbour.' It lay between the Mareotis 
lagoon and the sea, on a neck of land about two miles broad, 
which however it did not entirely cover to the south. Off 
the coast was the island of Pharos, famous since the days of 
Homer. B 3 ’ connecting it with the mainland by a dam seven 
stades in length, Alexander created two harbours, united by 
two canals which crossed the Heptastadion, and both, especi¬ 
ally the eastern one, protected by projecting spits of land. 
The western harbour was called that of Eunostus, no doubt 
after the son-in-law of Ptolemy L, a king of Soli in Cyprus. 
This harbour was joined to the Mareotis lake by a canal. 
More important however than the western harbour was the 
eastern one, which was close to the most aristocratic part of the 
city ; at its entrance, on the north-eastern extremity of the 
island of Pharos, was a huge lighthouse, according to mediaeval 
statements originally about 6 .o 0 feet in height, which became 
the model of, and gave its name (pharos) to, all constructions 
of this kind. Oppo.site this point the jjromontorj' of Lochias 
ran into the sea. As Lake Mareotis was connected with the 
Nile and the Nile with the Rod Sea by a canal, the products 
of the East could, as was stated above (chap, v.), easily find 
their way to Alexandria and be shipped thence to other 
countries. The climate of the city was noted for its mildness. 
Alexandria was covered by a network of streets intersecting 
each other at right angles, most of which were only 23 feet, 
and the two mo.st important ones 46 feet broad. Of these 
tw'o one ran in a S.E.-N.W. direction from the Mareotis to 
the great eastern harbour, the other from south-west to north¬ 
east, through the length of the city up to the Canopic Gate; 
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they were bordered by rows of columns. The city was rich 
in public buildings. The finest were undoubtedly those which 
formed the palace-quarter, close to the harbour in the north¬ 
east, the area of which is stated to have been one-fifth to 
one-third of the ’whole city. This district included gardens, 
enclosures for foreign animals, an arsenal, barracks for soldiers 
and sailoi's, tombs, among them that of Alexander; here too 
perhaps was the Museum. In the rest of the city also there 
wore many public edifices, such as theatres, amphitheatres, 
stadia, and various sanctuaries, the most imposing of which 
was the Sarapeum, situated on rising ground, which also 
contained a library. On another artificial eminence in the 
city, ascended by a spiral path, was the shrine of Pan. The 
quarter which contained the palace, afterwards called Bru- 
cheum, was the abode of the Macedonians and the leading 
Greeks; in the western division, the old Khaootis, dwelt the 
natives. The numerous Jews had a special quarter in the 
east of the city. 

A city with a population composed of four such completely 
different elements, Macedonians and well-born Greeks on a 
level with them, European mercenaries and merchants, Asiatics, 
including Jews, and Egyptians, could hardly have had a 
uniform constitution. The various nationalities might have 
been independently organized, but this was the case with the 
Jews only, not with the Greeks. And the fact is significant, 
for there can hardly have been a Greek community of such 
importance outside Egypt without self-government. And this 
Greek element is to give a name to the wdiolo epoch ! The 
very extensive Graeco-lMacedonian necropolis of Alexandria has 
been found in the south-west of the city, that of the merce¬ 
naries in the east. 

The Ptolemies retained their Greek religion, but showed 
themselves well disposed towards that of Egypt. This was 
in accord with the traditions of the Greeks, who from time 
immemorial had assumed a different attitude towards the 
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Egyptian religion from that of the Persians. The identification 
of Greek and Egyptian deitie.s was of long standing. Ptah is 
Hephaestu.s, Thot Hermes, Ea Helins, Ammon Zeus. The 
Ptolemies went still farther in this direction; they created a 
new Greek god, who was really an Egyptian one. Ptolemy 
Sotcr had, so it was said, in consequence of a dream ordered 
the worship of a foreign deity, whose whereabouts was at 
first unknown, until it was discovered that he was the Hades 
of Sinope. The name given to him in Egypt was Sarapis. 
The interpretation of this new name was a puzzle to the Greeks 
in Plutarch’s time. Here too nineteenth-century research 
has brought light; Sarapis is Asar-Hapi, i.e. Osiris-Apis, the 
embodiment of Osiris of the nether world. This is why there 
was a Sarapeiim in Memphis, near the tombs of Apis, with 
which it was e.vcavatcd by Mariette. The Greeks looked on 
Sarapis as Zeus and Hades in one person. The most famous 
statue of the god, a work of Brya.xis, was in Alexandria; 
perhaps it had found its way to Egypt from Sinope. By the 
creation of Sarapis Ptolemy won the sympathies of the 
Egyptians, especially of the inhabitants of Memphis, who were 
zealous worshippers of Apis. Subsequently the new god 
became, together with Isis, who however ranked first of the 
two, the representative of the Egyptian religion in general for 
western countries; there he quite took the place of Osiris.^ 

The most famous creation of the Ptolemies, however, was 
the Museum. Here too Greek ideas and institutions were 
blended with those of Egypt. It was a place where scholars 
lived and worked together. There had been establishments 
of this kind in Egypt in the old day's, c.y. under the 19th and 
20th dynasties; in Greece the feeding of deserving citizens 
at the public expense was a familiar practice, while of late 
endowments had been made by heads of schools of philosophy, 
which facilitated the life in common of men united by similar 
aspirations. Plato’s Academy, which was under the protec¬ 
tion of the Muses, had given the impulse. This accounts for 
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the selection of the name of Museum for the scientific insti¬ 
tute of Alexandria, tlie founding of ivhich was, it appears, 
suggested by the Peripatetic Demetrius of Phalerum to the 
first Ptolemy. 

Its external appearance was that of a group of buildings 
which served a common pni'pose: temjile of the Muses, 
library, porticoes, dwellings and an n'lkos, or hall, for the meals 
which were taken together. Its inmates were a community 
of schnl.ai's and poets, on whom the king bestowed the honour 
and the privilege of being allowed to work at his expense, and 
with all imaginable assistance read}' to hand. It was a foun¬ 
dation which had something of the InMnt de France, and 
something of the Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
managing board was composed of priests, but the most 
influential post was that of the librari.an, much as in the 
British Museum the Princijral Librarian is tlic head of the 
whole establishment.® 

The library of Alexandria under the conti'ol of this oflicial 
was the richest of antiquity; between 01. 12.3 and 125 (288 
and 240 B.C.) it contained about 532,000 manuscripts. The 
Ptolemies were anxious to possess an authentic copy of every 
work in existence, belonging of course to Greek literature, 
and especially of the poets, and they spared neither trouble 
nor expense to attain this object.^ In devoting their energies 
to the classification of these books and to the settlement of 
the texts, the librarians as well as the remaining members of 
the Museum and the other scholars living in Alexandria 
founded philological and aesthetic criticism, and this branch 
of learning has ever since looked up to the great philologists 
of Alexandria. Yet mathematics and natural science were 
also studied. I shall refer to them below (chap, xx.), con¬ 
fining my remarks in this chapter to poetry, which also 
flourished under royal patromage in Alexandria. The pursuit 
of science was of longer duration there, and did not reach its 
culminating point until afterwards, about the year 200; it 
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therefore seems best, in order to treat the one and the other 
as a whole, to deal with poetry now and take science later 
on. To the poetry of Alexandria I shall add what was 
achieved in the same branch elsewhere, for the representatives 
in other countries of the styles of poetry specially cultivated in 
Alexandria are dependent on Alexandrian influence. On the 
other hand, the assumption that there was an Alexandrian 
school, from which everything produced in this city is sup¬ 
posed to have issued, as from a single fountain-head, is 
incorrect.® 

The poetry which flourished at that time in the capital 
of Egypt was a regular court-literature. Besides the many 
thousands of natives, Asiatics and more or less barbarous 
mercenaries, the city was inhabited by a few hundred Greeks 
and Macedonians who had taste and leisure for Greek verse— 
for most of the merchants and mercenaries of Greek extraction 
could not have paid much heed to such matters—and this 
small circle formed the public of the writers whom we now 
have to describe. Their poems moreover were produced 
with the aid of erudition. The old poets were studied so 
attentively that people learnt from them what to imitate and 
what to avoid, and most of the poets of Alexandria were also 
scholars, in fact really more scholars than poets. Timon 
called the members of the Museum, the learned poets, “the 
men fattened in the hen-coop.” 

Alexandrian poetry begins with elegies. This in itself is 
significant. Elegies are artistic compositions of no great 
length, half epic, half lyric in style, in which reflection pre¬ 
dominates. That suited the Alexandrian public. The elegy 
was a short poem adapted for a highly-cultivated luxurious 
•society, which does not like to dwell too long on the same 
subject. 

The first among the elegiac and the Alexandrian poets in 
general was Philetas of Cos, to whom Ptolemy I had en¬ 
trusted the education of one of his sous.® He was supposed 
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to be emaciated from study, and yet ivas famous as an erotic 
poet. That a pedagogue and book-worm of tliis stamp should 
be at the head of Alexandrian poetry is characteristic of it. 
A younger man was Callimachus of Cyrone, who was made 
head-librarian by the second Ptolemy and also enjoyed the 
favour of the third, Euergetes.^ He was a great scholar, his 
synopsis (irivaKes:) of the history of literature being specially 
famous. Among his elegies the A ilia were conspicuous, in 
which he related the mythical origin of customs, a convenient 
mine of aetiological distortion of history for later investigators. 
Epigrams and hymns of his have come down to us. He was 
at daggers drawn with his pupil and rival Apollonius, a native 
of Alexandria or Kaucratis, but called the Ehodian because he 
resided permanently in that island.® The quarrel between 
master and pupil arose out of a difference of opinion on a 
point of principle, viz. how the poets of that age should dis¬ 
charge their task. Callimachus took the correct view that a 
new epoch demanded a new style of poetry, and that short 
poems met its requirements better than long ones, while 
Apollonius held that Homer’s example should still be followed. 
It was fortunate that in his Argonautica, which is still extant, 
he contented himself with four cantos, instead of writing 
twenty-four. The two rivals also pursued each other with 
abuse in verse. Callimachus compared Apollonius to a pig 
wallowing in its own filth; the younger man only called his 
master wooden-head, which was polite by comparison but not 
much to the point, for if one of the two deserved this epithet, 
it was rather he himself. Callimachus was very often obscure, 
Apollonius not unfrequently tedious. 

The other epic poets of Alexandria we notice quite briefly. 
Ehianus of Crete related legends and stories of various 
countries; his Messeniaca has become a historical source by 
its reproduction in prose in Pausanias. Euphorion of Chalcis, 
who lived first in Athens, and then in Antioch as librarian of 
Antiochus III., an ill-favoured and immoral individual, wrote 
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with studied obscurity. One of his epics was called ^lujisojiia, 
which was supjjosed to be an ancient name of Attica. What 
educated man could have guessed that ? Didactic poetry was 
also much cultivated at that time. Its leading representative 
was Aratus of Soli in Cilicia, who lived in Pella at the court 
of Antigonus Gonatas, but was in friendly relations with 
all the notable poets of the age, as well as with Antiochus I. 
His chief work was the Phenomena, a metrical version of 
the astronomy of Eudoxus. It contains some fine passages, 
and the Eomans vied with each other in translating it. 
Another didactic poet of note was Nicander of Colophon, who 
lived at the court of Pergamum and wrote on counter-poisons, 
a subject which must have deeply interested the courts of that 
age (cf. chap, xviii.). His Heteroevmcna, or metamorphoses, 
served as a model to Ovid.* 

A more attractive branch of the poetic art, however, arose 
at that time, and was at once brought to a since unrivalled 
perfection—bucolic or pastoral poetry.^* It has nothing 
Alexandrian about it; its creator only lived in Alexandria for 
a time and was only partly indebted to the group of poets 
there for stimulus to jioetic composition in general. Theocritus, 
the fii'st and the greatest of all bucolic poets, was probably 
born at Syracuse, soon after 300 B.c. Early in his life he 
resided in Cos, where he seems to have formed an association 
in concert with some friends, the members of which called 
themselves shepherds. Afterwards, about the year 270, he 
went to Alexandria. Here he sang the praises of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. His expectation of reward being disappointed, 
he returned once more to Sicily and celebrated Hieron in the 
same hope, and, as it would appear, with the same want of 
success. It was probably during this fresh sojourn in his 
native country that the idea occurred to him of devoting him¬ 
self specially to pastoral poetry, for which Sicily was full of 
suggestion. It was the home of the legend of the shepherd 
Daphnis, beloved by Artemis, which Stesichorus had already 
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treated. Aecurdingly Theocritus sang of the shepherds of 
Sicily and Italy; in his Idylls he depicted them as a set of 
simple, sometimes rude, men; but this very contrast to the 
courtly civilization of the age pleased the public, as did the 
graceful and faithful description of the landscapes which 
formed the background for his figures. Bucolic poetry has 
never fallen into oblivion since the time of Theocritus, and 
it has often become the fashion again; but none of his imitators 
has ever rivalled Theocritus. He is the only one among the 
Alexandrian poets who belongs to the literature of the world. 

In the early days of the Ptolemaean court an attempt was 
also made to revive tragedy. Dramatic competitions were 
instituted, and a constellation of seven tragic poets even rose 
above the horizon. The loss of their tragedies, however, is 
not much to be regretted when we reflect that one of the best 
of the seven was Lycophron of Chalcis, who composed the 
still extant Alexandra, a narrative of the prophecies of 
Cassandra, a work the sole claim of which to distinction is 
that its bombastic erudition has given Byzantine scholiasts an 
opportunity of displaying their learning and so of bringing 
ancient history, especially that of Lower Italy, into hopeless 
confusion. 

Comedies of course were also acted in Alexandria; but 
nothing new of importance was created. The choliambios 
of Herondas are interesting. The indecent buffoonery of 
Sotades of Maronea was best suited to the society of the 
court. The poet himself, however, fell a victim to his own 
foul tongue. Having ridiculed Philadelphus at the court of 
Lysiniachus, the former had him arrested at Caunus and 
thrown forthwith into the sea. The marionette theatre 
was so popular at the court of Alexandria that the great 
mechanician Heron, the gifted designer of engines of war, had 
to construct the machinery required for setting the puppets in 
motion. Another kind of extravagant poetry was cultivated 
chiefly atTarentum, Bhinthon being its leading representative.'- 
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The whole of this literature bears a thoroughly Greek 
character. True, it can be shown that many ideas and similes 
of the writers above mentioned are borrowed from Oriental 
literature; but they are merely isolated flowers, which can be 
easily woven into an already existing wreath; the subject- 
matter and the tone of the poems are thoroughly Greek. The 
study of the East by the Greeks of Alexandria led to the com¬ 
position of more or less learned works, which will be referred 
to later on, in chap. xx. But these writings cannot be ranked 
as polite literature, which in Alexandria produced only epic 
and elegiac poems of value, and no real comedy, no history of 
importance, no oratory, no philosophy. In the department of 
polite literature, where form is all-important, the production 
of the monarchies is confined to entertainment of a superior 
or inferior kind ; everything capable of contributing to the 
moral or intellectual elevation of the people still has to come 
from republics, in the third century as well as in the preceding 
ones. 

To what an extent mere amusement, devoid of all higher 
meaning, was prized in Alexandria is shown by the description 
of the procession with which Ptolemy Philadelphus celebrated 
his accession, quoted by Athenaeus from a book by Callixenus 
of Ehodes.^® 

This pageant took place in the stadion of Alexandria and 
lasted the whole day. It consisted of a series of separate 
processions, devoted to various gods or personages; it began 
in the morning with the procession of the morning star, and 
concluded in the evening with that of Hesperus. Athenaeus 
has specially described the procession of Dionysus, from which 
I give a few extracts. First of all came a crowd of satyrs and 
Sileni, among them forty gaily-painted satyrs with golden ivy- 
wreaths, then a car drawn by 180 men with a statue of 
Dionysus, 15 feet high, which poured wine out of a golden 
goblet; in front of it was a golden jar containing fifteen 
measures, or 135 gallons, of wine, a golden table with a golden 
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censer and two golden bowls on it, covered by a roof of ivy 
and vine leaves, from which hung garlands, fillets, masks and 
cymbals ; the car was followed by men and women with 
wreaths and serpents in their hair. On another car—for 
everything was represented on cars, just as nowadays in 
the case of historical and similar processions—was placed a 
statue of Nysa, 12 feet high, which was made to stand up, to 
pour milk out of a golden dish and to sit down again by means 
of machinery. Another car bore a wine-press, 36 feet long by 
21 broad, and full of grapes, which sixty satyrs led by a 
Silenus trod to the strains of the flute, so that a continual 
stream of must flowed from it. On another car was a bottle 
made of panther-skins, containing 3000 measures, 27,000 
gallons, of wine, which gradually poured out of it. Then 
came a silver jar holding 600 measures, about 5400 gallons, 
which had statues on the rim, on the handles and on the 
base, and was surrounded in the middle by a golden wreath 
inlaid with diamonds. Farther on the return of Dionysus 
from India was brought on the scene. The god, 18 feet in 
height, was seated on an elephant; in front of him on the 
elephant’s neck was a satyriskos 74 feet high—all on a car. 
This was followed by 500 girls in purple chitons, with 
golden belts. Then came 120 satyrs in gold or silver attire, 
and after them satyrs riding on donkeys, cars drawn by 
elephants, ostriches and camels, mules harnessed to cars with 
tents on them, in which sat captive women; camels laden 
with incense, myrrh and spices, negroes with 600 elephants’ 
tusks, hunters with 2400 dogs, 150 men with trees, to 
which all kinds of animals were fastened; parrots and 
other birds in cages; all sorts of wild beasts, ending with an 
Ethiopian rhinoceros. Another remarkable feature consisted 
of women seated on a car, who represented cities liberated 
from Persian sway, a homage to Alexander and Ptolemy. 
Then a golden thyrsus, 135 feet long, was carried by, and after 
that the royal army, 157,000 infantry and 23,000 cavalry, 
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marched past. The whole of this interminable pageant, which 
evidently repeated and surpassed in splendour similar scenes 
in ancient Egypt, was at once a religious and a political 
function; it was an honour paid to the gods, especially to 
Dionysus, who corresponded to Osiris, with whom again the 
king of Egypt was ranked as an equal, and a proof to subjects 
and foreigners of the wealth and the power of the king. 
People were to take care not to quarrel with such a monarch ! 
I must refrain from reproducing from the same source the 
account of the splendid summer-house in the palace-garden, 
adorned by statues and paintings of Sicyonian artists ; nor 
can I go into the descrij)tion of the grand ships which the 
Ptolemies and Hieron constructed, all matters related by 
Athonaeus. Display of pomp was traditional in the East; 
if Ptolemy Philadelphus did more in the above pageant than 
was customary, it was because he felt the need of making him¬ 
self popular in every way. This striving for popularity is 
also proved by Theocritus’ Idyll of the two Syracusan ladies, 
who go to see the festival of Adonis arranged by Arsinoe in 
the royal palace of Alexandria. A queen who admitted plain 
citizens’ wives into her palace in this way must have been 
popular. That mechanical skill was highly developed in 
Alexandria is clear from the foregoing. I shall refer again to 
this subject in chap. xx. 

If there were few Greek communities in Egypt, and hardly 
one that was really autonomous (Strabo mentions Ptolemais 
as one), that did not prevent there being many groups of 
Greek inhabitants in the country. To this category belonged 
the cavalry in the Pa}Am near Crocodilopolis (see chap. ix. 
note 2). The hellenization of Egypt constantly increased. 
Eventually the regular Egyptian records, the hieroglyphics, for 
instance, ceased to be understood. This, however, was not 
till the time of the Romans, and was connected with the rise 
of Christianity ; the Ptolemies paid marked honour to the 
indigenous civilization. 
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The other royal courts I only refer to incidentally here. 
Their character was on the whole the same as that of the 
Ptolemaean court. The magnificence of the city of Antioch 
is certainly very remarkable, even compared with Alexandria; 
but Antioch reached the zenith of its splendour later than the 
Egyptian capital, and will therefore not engage our attention 
until the year 146 gives us an opportunity of once more 
describing the intellectual condition of the Greek world (chap. 
XX.). The court of Antioch also endeavoured to render 
services to literature; we have, however, already mentioned 
the writers who lived there. Pergamum too will be dis¬ 
cussed at a later stage (chap. xxi.). 

But there is one city of the west which must be mentioned 
here, as it has already lost its importance in the next succeed¬ 
ing period—Syracuse, the capital of King Hieron, the largest 
and by its position and walls the strongest Greek city of the 
time. It was composed of five separate parts: firstly the 
island of Ortygia, then on the mainland to the east Achradina, 
adjoining it to the west Tyche and Neapolis, and Epipolae 
in the extreme west. Cicero has described the beautiful city 
in his speech against Verres from the accounts of Timaeus 
(third century B.C.). It was planned on such a grand scale 
that the large island of Ortygia served exclusively as a 
citadel at that time, no ordinary citizens, but only courtiers 
and mercenaries, being allowed to live there; the extensive 
quarter of Epipolae contained a second upper citadel, the 
remains of which are still extant. 

Of the other cities of Hieron’s kingdom, besides Tauro- 
menium, with its beautiful position, the less known Acrae 
enjoyed considerable prosperity, as is proved by the remains 
still in existence. 

Taras was unquestionably almost as brilliant as Syracuse, 
but neither the historical notices nor the remains enable ns to 
give a clear idea of the city.^® 

Finally it must be pointed out here that the most famous 
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of the sarcophagi of Sidon, the so-called Alexander sarco¬ 
phagus, is a striking proof of the perfection of sculiiture at 
the close of the fourth century B.c.’' 

NOTES 

1. Alexandria. Description in Strabo, 17, 791-709 ; DioJ. 17, 
52 ; Plin. 5, 10, 11 ; Pint. Alex. 26.—Of modern writers Mahmoud 
Bey, Mem. sur Pant. Alexandrie, Copenhagen, 1872 (Mahmoud 
Bey worked for Napoleon III. ; he was the first to clear up the 
topography by researches on the spot; the earlier works are 
obsolete). Mahmoud Bey's investigations have been utilized and 
amplified by H. Kiepert, Zur Topogr. des alten Alex., Berlin, 1872 
(Zeitschr. f. allgem. Erdk. "YII); AYachsmuth, Alexandrian, N. Reich, 
1876 ; Baedeker, Unteragypten, with plan ; Neroutzos, L’anc. 
Alex., Paris, 1888, with large plan. Neroutzos deals specially 
with the burial-plaoe.s, and complains of the destruction of what 
has been found. There is now a museum of Graeco-Roman 
antiquities in Alexandria, and endeavours are being made to save 
as much as possible from the remains ; cf. Botti, II museo di Aless. 
e gli scavi di 1892, Aless. 1893. Cf. also the plans in Brockhaus 
Konversationslex. I (14th ed.); Janko, Das Delta des Nil, Jahrb. 
der Kdn. ung. geolog. Anstalt, III, 9, Budapest, 1890. No agree¬ 
ment has been arrived at on important points of the topography of 
Alexandria. A comprehensive reconstruction of its topography is 
a great desideratum. Cf. also Judeich, Caesar im Orient, Leipzig, 
1885.—Modern Alexandria includes mainly the western section of 
the ancient city and the much-enlarged heptastadion, as well as the 
island of Pharos. The western harbour is now the more important 
one. C. Wachsmuth has pointed out the connection of its name, 
Eunostus, with that of the son-in-law of Ptolemy I. Polybius 
(34, 14) enumerates three elements of the population of Alexandria 
in his time : the native, u^v Kal ttoXitikov (educated), the fiurdo- 
(popiKov, ttoAv Kal drdytoyov (uneducated), e0ous yap rraXaiov 
^ei'ovs erpecpov, dp\nv pedWov ij dp)^^(rdai SeStSaypei'ovs Sid Trp' 
TiZv fSeUTiXeaiv ovSeveiav, rpiTOV S’ ytyos to Ttdv ’AXe^avSpeiav, 
also not very ttoXitikov, but yet better than the mercenaries, for 
they are "EAAv^vcs dveKa0ev. But they were almo.st annihilated 
by Physcon, who often left them to the mercy of the hired soldiers. 
After that the Oriental element preponderated still more. Privileged 
position of the Jews in the city, Momms. 5, 491. Herondas, 
Mimiamb. 1, 28 seq., sums up the charms of Alexandria. “You 
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can form an idea of tlie deafening Label of tongues wbicb prevailed 
in Alexandria under the Ptolemies and in the time of the Roman 
Empire, when you reflect that papyri in the Greek, Arabic, Coptic 
(all three dialectsi, Persian, Hebrew, Syrian and Latin languages 
have been found in the ruins of Arsinoe ; ” Krall, Die etruskischen 
Mumienbinden des Agramer Hatioual-Museums, Wiener Akad. 
phiL-hist. Cl. Bd. 41.—Places of worship and entertainment in 
the east of Alexandria: Eleusis with the Thesmophoreum and 
Canopus with the Sarapeum ; people went to them by boat on the 
canal (Sttopu^), Str. 17, 800. 

2. Sarapis. Tac. Hist. 4, 81-84 ; Pint. Is. 28 ; Clemens Alex. 
Botr. p. 20 ; Macr. 1 , 7.—Cf. Plew, De Sarapide, Kdnigsberg, 1868, 
who concludes from the statement in Arr. 7, 26, that Sarapis was 
worshipped in Babylon in the life-time of Alexander, that the god 
worshipped in Sinope and Babylon was Semitic and the resem¬ 
blance of name with Osiris-Apis a chance one. But there is no 
other mention of Sarapis in Sinope and Babylon, and it is therefore 
permissible to believe in the Egyptian origin of the god. His 
occurrence in Baliylon would in that case certainly have to be 
explained in another way. Cf. also the article Sarapis in Bau- 
meister ; Brunn, Grieoh. Kunstler, 1, 384 ; Mahalfy, Greek Life, 
187. P. Gardner, New Chapters, p. 443, calls him a “forerunner 
of Christianity.” For the diffusion of his cult see Drexler, Isis, in 
Koscher’s Lexikon ; Lafaye, Hist, du culte des divinitds d’Alex- 
andrie, Paris, 1884. Cf. finally Poole, Catal. of Greek Coins, 
Alexandria, 1892, p. lix. seq., who ingeniously explains the deriva¬ 
tion from Sinope by the fact that near Memphis there was a 
iftvcuTrrov dpos ; this, however, was Se-(t-)n-Hapi, “ the hill of 
Apis.”—Egyptian and Greek Sarapeum near Memphis, Baed. 1, 
410, 411 ; famous excavations by Mariette ; the former contained 
the tombs of the bulls of Apis, the latter built in Greek style, a 
temple in antis, with statues of Greek phOosophers and thinkers, 
consequently on the lines of the Museum. The Sarapeum in 
Memphis one of the origins of monasticism, Meyer, Gesch. Aegyp- 
tens, 401.—Splendid Sarapeum in Alexandria; cf. Euperti on 
Tac. Hist. 4, 84. There was also another smaller one in Alexandria. 

3. The Museum. Papers entitled Das alexandrinische Museum 
von Parthey, Berlin, 1838 ; Klippel, Gdtt. 1838 ; Goll, Schleiz, 
1868 ; Weniger, Berlin, 1875 ; also Susemihl, 1, 7 ; Wein¬ 
berger, in the N. Jahrb. Bd. 145, pp. 268-272.—The Museum 
was the first example of a permanent institution for the cultivation 
of pure science founded by a government; that was something 
threat. There were no pupils in the Museum ; the teaching estab¬ 
lishment, of winch we know nothing, was close by—a University 
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near tlie Academy. There had been a high schuol with pavants 
living together under Ramses 11. in the Rainespeum at Thebes, 
Baed. 2, 188 ; a high school in Chennu, Baed. 2, 289.— leper's o 
eirl T(u ilova-eao reraypAvos, appointed first by the king, afterwards 
by Rome, Str. 17, 794. 

4. The Libraries. Ritschl, Die alexandrini-^olien Bibliotheken, 
Breslau, 1838. The article Bibliotheca in Pauly, 1, 2374. 
Christ, 379. Susemihl, 1, 6, and 335-344. Kourisson, La biblioth. 
des Ptol^niees, Alexandr. 1893, I have not seen. The librarians 
were: Zenodotus, Alexander and Lycophron, then probably 
Callimachus, then Eratosthenes, Aristophanes, Aristarchu.s. 

5. Literature. Matter, Essai historique sur I’&ole d’Alexandrie, 
2nd ed. Paris, 1840-44. Conat, La poe.sie alex. sous les trois 
prem. Ptolemees, Paris, 1882. Christ’s and Susemihl’s often- 
quoted works. Mahaffy, Greek Life, chaps. 11, 12.—For the 
character of Alexandi’i.an culture in general, see below, chap. xx. 

6. Philetas. Chr. 336. Su.sem. 1, 174-178. A friend of 
Philetas was Hermesianax of Colojihon, for whom see Chr. 337 ; 
Su.s. 1, 184-187.—Phanocles, Chr. 338 ; Sus. 1, 190 seq. 

7. Callim.achus. Chr. 339 ; Su.s. 1, 3.58-373. He was vlos 
Bdrrou. It wa.s he who said: p-eya fSifiklov peya KaKov; he 
therefore preferred to write 800 small-sized ones, which, however, 
still required elucidation. Epigram of Apollonius against Calli¬ 
machus, Anth. Pal. 11, 275.—0. Schneider, Calliniachea, Lips. 
1870-73, 2 vols.—-The grand hymn of Cleanthes to Zeus in Stob. 
Eel. 1, 2, 12.—Verses of Isyllus found in an inscription at 
Epidaurus ; v. Wilam. Phil. Unters. Bd. 9. 

8. Apollonius. Chr. 322, 32.3. Sus. 1, 383-393. He under¬ 
stands how to de.scril>e localities and moods, but his poem lacks 
unity. Callimachus’ criticism of him w'as therefore right. 

9. For the poets mentioned in the te.xt, cf. esp. Christ and 
Susemihl. Von Wilamowitz (Ant. von Kar. 167) calls Nicander 
the most unrefreshing specimen of pre-Christian poetry. 

10. Bucolic poetry. For its origin and character, as well as 
for Theocritus, etc., see Holm, Geschichte Siciliens im Alterthum, 
2, 298-324, with the notes, as also Chr. 328-334, and esp. Sus. 1, 
196-235, an extremely copious and solid chapter. According to 
Paton, Inscriptions of Cos, pp. 354-360, Theocritus had hardly 
anything to do with Ale.x.andri3.—For borrowings from Oriental 
poetry see Holm, Gesch. Sic. 2, 499. 

11. Tragedy. Chr. 346,347 ; Sus. 1, 269-283. For Lycophron, 
ihii!. 272-279. 

12. Comedy and the like, Chr. 348 seq. ; .Sus. 1, chaps. 6, 8. 
Seven mimes of Heroudas in dialogue and chnliambic metre have 
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now been bruu;_;lit to li'olit IVoiii an Esivjitian ji.ij'yiiif- ; editions of 
Kenyon, Kutlieilbid, lluelnder and Urusius. C'f. also the Athe¬ 
naeum, 1892, 1, p. 758.—Epioranis, C'hr. 343-345, 

13. The pageant in Alexaiidiia, Atli. 5, 19G seq. ; also in 
Muller, Fraoin. 3, 58 seq.—Wh.it i\as calk’d oi,ld was jirobably 
for the nio.st jiart ^ilt. A ‘golden’ thyi-'iia 13.5 feet long .show.s 
us what we are to think of these displays. The object was to 
dazzle the mob. The whole patronage of ait by the court was also 
directed to outward apjieai-ances; cf. the reinaiks of Diels in 
the Archaolog. Gesell.'-chaft of Berlin a lu’opos of Herondas, Berl. 
Phil. Woch. 1892, No. 3. The criticism of the Alexandrian 
school, which moved on the same lines, afterwai-ds pas.sed into 
Pliny, etc. Even great artists were prized only for their fidelity to 
nature, i.e. for deceiving the eye, and we still endeavour to justify 
and explain worthless criticism of this kind ; cf. vol. iii. p. 437.— 
See below, notes to chap. xx.—Cf. Kamp, T., De Ptoleni. Philad. 
pompa Bacchica, Bonn, 1864. 

14. Syracuse. See Holm, Geseh. Sic. 2, 325-334. 

15. Acrae. Judica, Le Antichiti di Acre, Mess. 1819. 
Schubring, Akrae-Palazzolo, J.alirb. f. class. Pliil. Suppl. IT, 1864. 

16. Taras. Lorentz, De civitate Tar., Numb. 1883, and the .same 
writer’s De rebus sacris et artibus Tar., Clev. 1836.—For the Sicyon 
refounded by Demetrius Poliorcete.s see Muhafl'y, Greek Life, 301. 

17. For the sarcophagus of Sidon, see the sjilendid tvoik of 
Hamdy-Bey and Th. Keinach, Paris, 1892, and Tli. Kcinach in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Paris, 1892. C'f. Studniczka in the Jahrb. 
lies K. D. Arch. Inst. IX, 4, 204-244, and P. Gardner at the 
meeting of the Hellenic Society, May 1895 (Athenaeum, l.st June 
1895). Gardner assigns (1) the Lycian sarcophagus to the 2nd 
half of the fifth century (similarity to the riders of the Parthenon 
frieze) ; (2) the Tomb of the Satrap to the same pieriod (resemblance 
in .style to the Nereid monument) ; (3) the Mourning Women to 
the middle of the fourth century—this is possibly the tomb of 
Straton II. (Attic style); (4) the .so-called great sarcophagus, which 
he is inclined to consider as the tomb of Ahdalonymus (resemblance 
to the Amazon sarcophagus in Tienn.a), to the end of the fourth 
century. Instead of the mythical Ahdalonymus Laomedon is 
now suggested (Judeich’s interpretation). 


For the subjects treated in this chapter the two copious articles 
in Pauly-Wissowa’s Bealencyclopadie, Alexandreia, by Puchstein, 
and Alexandrinische Litteratur, by Kn.aack, should also he con¬ 
sulted. 



CHAPTER XV 

BEGINNING OF THE ROMAN PERIOD—ANTIOCHUS AND PHILIP 
— THE LEAGUE WAR — THE SECOND PUNIC WAR — 
SYRACUSE—PHILOPOEMEN (220-205 B.C.). 

We now come to the intervention of the Romans, That 
Rome should have been able to interfere in the afiidrs of 
Greece wa.s due to the character of this unique city, and this 
character of hers explains the whole course of her history. 
Rome was a typical city in a country and amid peoples in 
which rural life predominated, and besides this composed 
originally not of one but of several nationalities. This origin 
obliged her to seek security in a rigidly - organized legal 
system. But the strictness of that system again was a source 
of attraction to all those who felt inclined to take an active 
part in a larger and yet free government, and just as outsiders 
liked to become Romans, so Rome herself gave a ready 
welcome to foreigners and offered them a better position 
than was usual in republics. Rome solved the problem of 
affiliation of foreign communities better than her chief pre¬ 
decessor in the political sphere, Athens. She did not, as is 
often said, enter on a career of conejuest deliberately. Rather 
was she drawn by her manifold relations into conflicts, in 
which right was not always on her side, but in which, however, 
she believed that she was maintaining a right. She took 
territory from the vanquished to enrich her own citizens. 
But this does not warrant the assertion that the acquisition of 
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territory was the main ohject of the wars of Eomo. Even 
in antiquity it was often admitted by foreigners that Eome 
on the whole observed a generous attitude towards other 
states. And it is of great importance that the Eomans, by 
the gradual expansion of their power and extension of their 
rights of citizenship, acquired, in an ever-increasing degree, 
the capacity of comprehending the character of foreign com¬ 
munities and of being just to them. 

The Eomans did not interfere in the affairs of the Greeks 
until after they had taken possession of the Carthaginian 
section of the island of Sicily, and their intervention was pro¬ 
voked by the growing activity of King Philip of Macedonia, 
who allied himself with Carthage against Eome. The natural 
consequence of this was that the Eomans tried to create 
embarrassments for him in his own sphere of power. On the 
other hand, the Greek world of the East remained for the 
present untouched by Eoman influence, and it is to this that 
we must first devote our attention.^ 

From 222-187 the reigning monarch in Syria was Antiochus 
III., known as the Great, the second son of Seleucus Callinicus, 
and successor of his elder brother Seleucus Ceraunus.^ He 
was only twenty years of age when he came to the throne, 
and was under the influence of his minister Hermeas, a 
Carian. Among the many questions ivhich preoccupied this 
not ungifted sovereign, two especially pressed for solution ; 
his relations with the East and with Egypt; Asia Minor, so 
far as it concerned the Seleucids at all, had just been retaken 
from Attains by his kinsman Achaeus, and this country 
therefore was for the moment not a source of anxiety to the 
king. On the other hand, Egypt was very' powerful; by its 
possession of Phoenicia, Coelesyria and even Seleucia ad 
Mare it threatened Antioch, which it actually cut off from 
the sea. The new king of Egypt, however, Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator (222 - 204), whose character we have already 
sketched in chap. xiii. (p. 289), frittered away this favourable 
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position. His minister Sosibius first of all contrived so 
far to gain over Cleomenes (who was in high repute with 
the numerous mercenaries serving in Alexandria, there being 
no less than 3000 Peloponnesians among them) that he raised 
no objection to the murder of Berenice and of Magas, and then 
Sosibius, having no further use for him, put him out of the way. 
Cleomenes wished to be allowed to return to Greece, where 
the death of Doson seemed to promise a successful career 
for an opponent of Macedonia. Sosibius prevented this and 
at last by means of false representations persuaded the king 
to imprison the restless Spartan. When Cleomenes saw that 
he had no chance of being set at liberty he determined to put 
a speedy end to his intolerable position. With the handful 
of faithful followers who had been left to him he escaped 
from prison, and called on the people of Alexandria to rise in 
defence of their freedom. When the Alexandrians remained 
tranquil, he endeavoured to seize the royal palace, and on this 
too failing, he took his own life,—a man of whom his political 
opponent Polybius says that he was a born general and a born 
king. He is the only great statesman whom Greece can show 
after the year 323. Agis is more high-minded, but not so 
vigorous. Solon in the sixth, Pericles in the fifth, Alexander 
in the fourth century, are on a far higher plane. But then 
all three had the great advantage of being on a level with the 
best civilization of their age. Spartan narrowness was unable 
to produce a greater figure than Cleomenes. These four men 
represent four stages of Greek political development. Solon 
is the ideal legislator, Pericles the ideal ruler by the power 
of intellect, Alexander the ideal conqueror and civilizer, 
Cleomenes the ideal example of the man who unites the 
people by force. And, strange to say, all four saw with their 
own eyes their failure to attain their ends. Solon lived to 
witness the tmmnis, Pericles the plague and the ingratitude 
of the people, Alexander had to turn back from India, 
Cloolueties was defeated and died in exile. In the fate of 
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these great men is reflected something of the destiny of the 
Greek people. 

We now return to Egypt. The condition of this country, 
the king of which was a puppet in the hands of the favourite 
for the time being, held «ut some prospect of success for 
vigorous action on the part of the ambitious Sj'rian monarch. 
Just then, however, Persis and Media had revolted under the 
brothers Alexander and Melon, and the question therefore 
arose whether Antiochus should, as his general Epigones 
advised, take the field against them in person, or, as Ilermeas 
proposed, leave this campaign to others and attack Egypt 
himself. He followed the advice of Hermeas, but, owing to 
the skilful measures taken by the Egyptian general Theodotus, 
accomplished nothing, while in the meantime Molon extended 
his rule up to the Euphrates. Thereupon Antiochus marched 
to the east himself and was victorious; Molon and Alexander 
committed suicide. Antiochus now put to death Hermeas, 
who had induced him to take the life of Epigenes, and received 
the homage of the ruler of Atropatene, Artabarzanes. He 
then, although Achaeus now revolted from him in Asia Minor, 
led an army against Egypt. This war was made easier for 
him by Theodotus coming over to his side and surrendering 
to him Tyre, Ptolemais and a number of ships of war. At 
this point Sosibius and Agathocles hit on the crafty idea of 
keeping Antiochus at arm’s length by negotiations, in order 
to complete their own preparations in the meanwhile. Ehodes, 
Cyzicus, Byzantium and the Aetolians pleaded for peace with 
Antiochus, and when the latter eventually refused to accept 
the conditions and renewed the war, he was defeated at 
Kaphia in the year 217. He was obliged to give up Phoenicia 
and Coelesyria, but retained Seleucia, which had been taken 
in 219, and now was free to deal with Achaeus.® He block¬ 
aded him in Sardes. Sosibius wanted to rescue him and 
entrusted the task to a Cretan named Bolis. The latter, how¬ 
ever, preferred to do a stroke of business on bis own account. 
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He placed himself in communication with a fellow-countryman 
in Antiochus’ service, and got Achaeus out of the citadel of 
Sardes, but only to deliver him to Antiochus, who put him 
to death. In this way the Syrian monarch had recovered the 
small tract of Asia Minor which had been subject to the 
Seleucids, i.e. part of central Lydia, Phrygia, Caria, extending 
from Sardes to Stratonicea in the south and to Apamea in the 
east, and the route from it to Cilicia Campestris. He was 
now desirous of reconquering the distant east, especially 
Parthia and Bactria, and with this object undertook a great 
expedition, which earned him the title of ‘ the Great ’ with 
his indulgent friends. 

We have only unconnected accounts of this campaign, 
which is a repetition of that of his father Callinicus (see chap. 
X.). In the year 209 Antiochus was in Ecbatana, where he 
melted down the treasure of the goddess Aine and took it 
away with him. He then marched with 100,000 infantry 
and 20,000 cavalry to Parthia and Hyrcania. The defeated 
Parthians took refuge in the city of Syrinx, the Greek in¬ 
habitants of which put them to death, but were neverthe¬ 
less obliged to surrender. In 208 a move was made against 
Bactria, where the dynasty of Diodotus had been overthrown 
by Euthydemus of Magnesia. Euthydemus retreated to 
Zariaspa and declared that he would if pushed to it summon 
the nomad tribes into the country; thereupon Antiochus 
recognized him as king. A treaty with the Indian rajah 
Subhagasena procured Antiochus a few elephants. He now 
returned by Arachosia and Carmania to the west and com¬ 
pelled the Gerraean Arabs to supply him with silver, frank¬ 
incense and myrrh. Antiochus behaved like a regular Asiatic 
monarch; he made distant expeditions, at the end of which 
everything is just as it was before. Bactria and Parthia 
remained independent. In the eyes of the Carmanians he 
was no doubt a great man, and he might have considered 
himself one by comparison with his fellow-sovereign of Egypt. 
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The latter had difficulties about this time with the native 
element, whose self-importance had increased because 20,000 
Egyjjtians had fought at the battle of Ilaphia. But the rebels 
were subdued and punished. The complications which Ptolemy 
Philopator is supposed to have had with the Jews of Alex¬ 
andria are related oidy in the third book of Maccabees, and 
that is more of a romance.^ Philopator w'as a devoted friend 
of the Eomans, to ^yhom he entrusted the guardianship of 
his son Epiphanes in his will. Thus Borne became the pro¬ 
tector of Egypt, and she never relinquished this position. 
From henceforth the importance of Egypt belongs exclu¬ 
sively to the history of civilization.^ 

AVe now come to Europe. The reigning sovereign in 
Macedonia (220-179) was Philip V., who ought to have made a 
point of subduing the Aetolians to secure a more decisive con¬ 
trol over Greece than had been hitherto attainable. Athens 
too was independent, but held aloof as much as possible 
from political complications which concerned the continent 
of Greece, so that it could for the moment be left outside 
Philip’s calculations. And the Aetolians gave him ample 
occasion for occupying himself with them. Two Aetolian 
aristocrats, Dorimachus and Scopas, made Phigalia a centre 
for ravaging Messenia on their own account. Besides this, 
to get to Phigalia they had marched straight through the 
territory of Patrae, Pharae and Tritaea, as if Achaia belonged 
to them. AVhen the Messenians asked the Achaeans for help, 
Aratus undertook to deal with the Aetolian freebooters, but 
he set to work so clumsily that he was defeated at Caphyae 
in Arcadia. The Achaeans, however, were members of the 
league founded by Doson during the war with Cleomenes, 
which included the Thessalians, Boeotians, Acarnanians and 
Epirotes as well as Macedonia ; this league therefore 
might be of service. Philip accordingly convened a meet¬ 
ing of the league at Corinth, in which war with the 
Aetolians was decided on. But in this so-called League 
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War® Philip was the only one of the allies who did any¬ 
thing, and he could not accomplish much because he 
divided his energies. The Spartans had gone over to 
the Aetolian side, and Philip thought fit to take this op¬ 
portunity of asserting his supremacy in the Peloponnese as 
well. But he had neither the resources nor the ability for 
achieving success at two different seats of war. The Achaeans 
ought to have carried on the war in the Peloponnese, but they 
were unable to do so because Aratus had neglected their 
military organization, and the leading cities now preferred to 
suspend their payments into the league treasury and keep 
mercenaries on their own account, with whom of course nothing 
could be done. Philip at first confined his operations to the 
north, in 219 B.C. He marched to Ambracia and halted to 
besiege the swamp-girt fortress of Ambracus, while Scopas 
traversed Thessaly with the Aetolians and even destroyed 
Dium in Macedonia. Philip then took Oeniadae, and returned 
to Macedonia, where he dismissed his soldiers to their work 
in the fields; the Aetolians in the meanwhile ravaged Dodona. 
In the winter of 219/218 the king opened his campaign in the 
south. He made a rapid march into the Peloponnese and sur¬ 
prised and defeated the Aetolian freebooters at Stymphalus. 
Then he took Psophis by storm, moved into Elis and obtained 
possession of the whole of Triphylia in six days. The 
Aetolians evacuated it entirely, after having sacked the places 
which had joined them. The winter of 218/217 Philip spent 
in Argos. In the following year (217) he persuaded the 
Achaeans, as they were unable to do anything in the field, at 
all events to supply him with money, and he continued his 
campaigns on a still larger scale. He equipped a fleet, with 
which he landed in Cephallenia; but he failed to take Pale 
owing to the treachery of his advisers Apelles and Leontius. 
On the mainland he was more successful; he took Thermon, 
the assembling-place of the Aetolians, and pillaged it from end 
to end by way of revenge for the fate of Dium. He then 
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turned I'apidly to the east, landed at Lechaeum and marched 
into Laconia, which he ravaged right down to the sea, cleverly 
maiiiging to escape northwards again in the neighbourhood 
of Sparta. The Aetolians in the meanwhile devastated the 
Peloponnese on their own account. The naval powers, Egypt, 
Ehodes, Chios and Byzantium, now tried to bring about a 
jieace, and Philip consented, especially as his friend Demetrius, 
the ruler of Pharus on the Illyrian coast, whom the Romans 
had expelled, advised him to do so. The Romans had just 
been defeated at Lake Trasimcne, and it was a question 
whether the power of Macedonia might not be used against 
Rome with decisive effect. The Greeks too were inclined 
for peace. At a conference held at Naupactus, Agelaus of 
Naupactus pointed out that danger might shortly threaten 
them from the west, whether from Rome or from Carthage, 
and that it was therefore advisable to be united. As neither 
side had vanquished the other, this peace (217) left everything 
as it was.^ The war had resembled the Archidamian War 
(vol. ii. pp. 329 seq.) : a series of inroads into the enemy’s 
territory without decisive result. There was only one 
difference between the two, and that was that in the League 
War cities were stormed, which had not occurred in the 
Archidamian War. But Philip was the only combatant who 
achieved this, and not his opponents or his allies. As soldier 
and general Philip is far above his Greek contemporaries ; he 
was prompt, decided and clearsighted in detail. But he had 
great defects as a statesman : he was lacking in farsightedness 
and consistency. That his consent to the peace was not due 
to a sound grasp of the general political situation but rather 
to instability of character, is shown by the feebleness of his 
action in the most important dispute in which he was ever 
involved, his quarrel with Rome. 

In the spring of 216 he marched against the Illyrian 
Soerdilaidas, the ally of the Romans, and tried to take the 
city of Apollonia. As soon as he heard, however, that a 
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Eoman fleet was approaching, he returned to Macedonia. 
After the battle of Cannae he roused himself so far as to make 
an alliance with Hannibal,® but when the Eomans heard of it 
and left a fleet in the Adriatic, he made no attempt whatever 
to intervene in the struggle in Italy, but once more invaded 
the Peloponnese. His object was to seize Ithome, which was 
to serve with Chalcis and Acro-Corinthus as a third point for 
oppressing Hellas, but the attempt to take it failed twice. 
The first time he allowed Aratus to dissuade him from his 
purpose, the second time he actually attacked it, but without 
success, and Demetrius of Pharos lost his life on the occasion.^ 
In 213 he poisoned Aratus, who, having sunk into an adviser 
of Philip, had done his utmost to keep him out of mischief.^® 
When Aratus died, the position of Eome had improved.’* 
In 216 indeed Eome had received a serious blow through the 
death of the aged Hieron, who was succeeded by his grand¬ 
son Hieronymus, a firm friend of the Carthaginians. True, 
Hieronymus was murdered and freedom proclaimed, but at 
this point two brothers of semi-Carthaginian extraction, 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, seized on the government of 
Syracuse, which now drew still nearer to Carthage. The 
Carthaginians sent an army to Sicily and made Acragas their 
fortified head-quarters in the island. But Eome, although she 
had to oppose Hasdrubal in Spain, and was still fighting 
Hannibal in Lower Italy, already felt strong enough to 
despatch the Con.sul M. Claudius Marcellus to Sicily with 
orders to take Syracuse (214 B.C.). The siege was of long 
duration, as the city was not only admirably protected by 
nature and art, but was also defended by the genius of its 
great citizen Archimedes with every resource at the disposal 
of the science of the age. The year 212 witnessed successes 
and defeats of Eome in the distant scenes of its conflicts. 
Hannibal took the city of Tarentum; the Eomans held the 
citadel. More serious for Eome was what happened in Spain. 
Two brothers, the Eoman generals P. and Cn. Cornelius 
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Scipio, lost their lives there ; the Roman army was almost cut 
to pieces ; a handful of men only were brought in safety by the 
eques Q. Marcius to the left bank of the Ebro. On the other 
hand, Syracuse fell in the same year. Marcellus got possession 
of part of the wall surrounding the huge city at a point where 
there was only open country behind it, and thus penetrated 
into the large space between the fortress of Epijiolae on the 
one side and the four eastern quarters of the city on the other, 
and eventually the most important of these, the island of 
Ortygia and the lofty Achradina, fell into the hands of the 
Romans through the treachery of the Sjianiard Mericus. 
During the sack of the city Archimedes was slain. The booty 
was great; many works of art were taken to Rome, where 
they adorned the temples of Honour and Virtue dedicated by 
Marcellus and erected side by side. From that time the 
fortunes of Carthage rapidly declined. In 211 Capua was 
taken by the Romans, a city of Greek civilization, rivalling 
Rome in wealth and splendour. This made Campania Roman 
once more, for Neapolis had never wavered in its loyalty to 
Rome. In the same year the Consul M. Valerius Laevinus 
captured Acragas; the city fell, like Syracuse, through the 
treachery of a leader of mercenaries, on this occasion actually 
a Numidian, named IMutines. The whole of Sicily was now 
Roman again, and the province, which up to 216 had included 
only the greater part of the island, in 211 embraced the whole 
island with the formal exception of Messana, which was in¬ 
dependent, as well as of Tauromenium and Neeton. The 
political position of the various communities as regards Rome 
henceforth differed, according as they had joined Rome of their 
own free will or by compulsion; that of Syracuse was among 
the worst. In the year 210 fortune began to smile on 
the Romans in Spain also. Young P. Cornelius Scipio, the 
son of the Publius who was slain, achieved great things there; 
he even conquered Carthago Nova. In 209 Q. Fabius 
Maximus performed the parallel to the exploit of Marcellus ; 
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he took the rival of Syracuse among the Greek cities of the 
west, the wealthy Tarentum. This too was accomplished by 
treachery, committed by the leader of the Bruttians. That 
was a consequence of the system of hired troops. Why should 
a Spaniard, a Numidian, a Bruttian serve the Carthaginians 
when they were unlucky and only provided pay, while the 
Eomans were successful and gave handsome rewards for 
treachery into the bargain? It is worthy of note that 
examples of such disloyalty were not so common among 
mercenaries of Greek extraction. After Hasdrubal’s daring 
attempt to repeat his brother’s exploits, an attempt which 
ended in 207 on the Metaurus with the death of the general 
and the destruction of his army, it was all over with Carthage. 
In 206 Scipio returned from Spain to Borne, and in 205, 
although Hannibal was still in Lower Italy, proceeded to 
Sicily, to collect the army which was to cross over to Africa 
for a decisive attack on Carthage itself. Hannibal therefore 
was obliged to leave Italy, where he had really created a king¬ 
dom, to protect his native country. But Scipio defeated him 
in the year 202 at Zama, and in 201 the Carthaginians accepted 
the peace offered by the Eomans, which placed them in a state 
of permanent dependence on their conquerors; henceforth 
they were unable to go to war at all without the permission 
of Eome. Lower Italy had to pay dearly for joining Hannibal. 
Greek civilization, which had taken firm root in the country 
of the Bruttii, was wiped out. In 194 colonies of Eoman 
citizens were settled in Temesa and Croton, and in Scylletium 
in 192; Latin colonies were planted in Thurii in 193 and in 
Hipponium in 192. The Ager Bruttius with the Sila Silva 
became state-domain of the Eoman people. 

\Ye must now hark back a few years, to glance at what 
had taken place in the meanwhile in Greece. Philip was at 
war with Eome, but did not venture to attack the Eomans, 
and the latter at first did not consider it necessary to commence 
hostilities. But in 211, when they had a somewhat freer 
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hand, they thought it advisable to oppose him indirectly, and 
they concluded an alliance with his enemies, the Aetolians, 
the Eleans and the Spartans, as well as with reigning princes 
in Thrace and Illyria, and with Attains of Pergamum, who 
was appointed general of the Aetolian League in 209. The 
Spartans at that time were under a tyrant, Machanidas. The 
Achaeans were almost the only allies of Philip. But they 
were now able to render more assistance than before, because 
they had (208) an able general, Philopoemen,^" mentioned 
above (chap, x.), born in Megalopolis in 253, who had re¬ 
organized their military system and revived their warlike 
spirit, after the death of Aratus had enabled him to devote 
himself to the League. Philip drove the Aetolians out of 
Acarnania and defeated them at Lamia in 210; in 208 he 
lost Oreus to the Romans, but defeated Attains at Opus. 
Egypt, Rhodes, Chios and Athens tried in vain to bring about 
peace. Philip then dislodged the Aetolians from Elis, while 
Philopoemen routed Machanidas at Mantinea in 207 and 
killed him in battle with his own hand, a feat in the style of 
Alexander or Pyrrhus. The sole result of this battle for 
Sparta was that Machanidas was replaced by the far worse 
tyrant Nabis. Eventually Philip retook Thermon, and in 205 
the Aetolians resolved to make peace with him, without first 
consulting Rome, as they w-ere bound to do. Soon afterwards 
he made peace with Rome as well; he ceded a bit of Illyria 
to the Romans and received Atintania in return.^® 

Both these treaties of peace were only a truce. Philip 
still nursed a grudge against Rome, and Rome was now 
annoyed with the Aetolians for having made a separate peace 
with Philip. 

NOTES 

1. Authorities for the hi.story of the period from 220-146 B.C. 
—The history of this period formed the subject of the work of 
Polybius, for whose character and career see below, chap. xxiv. 
Only books 1 to 5 have been preserved in their entirety. Of 
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these books 1 and 2 contain the introduction, bk. 1 describing,' the 
First Punic War and the war of tlie Carthaginians ivitli their 
mercenaries in Afiica, and bk. 2 the relations of Romo with 
Illyria, the wars of the Romans with the Gauls, and the history 
of the Achaeans up to the death of Cleomenes. Bk. 3 relates the 
Second Punic War up to the battle of Cannae (21C). Bk. 4 jiasses 
over to Greece and narrates the beginning of the League War, the 
war between Rhodes and Byzantium and the affairs of Sinope 
(cc. 38-56), then the progress of the League War (cc. 58-87) up to 
the spring of 218 B.c. Bk. 5 continues this subject up to Way 
217 (cc. 31-87), then comes the war between Egypt and Syria for 
Cuelesyria, with other exploits of Antiochus (cc. 31-87), the earth¬ 
quake of Rhodes and its consequences for the city (cc. 88-90) ; dis¬ 
orders in Greece up to the peace of 217 (cc. 91-105); condition of 
Athens (c. 106) ; Egypt, Philip and Illyria, Prusias and the Gauls 
(cc. 107-111). The fragments preserved of the 6th bk. relate to 
the constitution and niilitaiy systein of Rome, those of the 7th to 
the Second Punic War and Syracuse (cc. 2-8); Philip and Hannibal 
(c. 9), Messene and Philip, 215 (cc. 10-14), Antiochus and Aohaeus 
(cc. 15-18). Bk. 8 gives the siege of Syracuse up to 214 (cc. 5-9) ; 
Philipand Aratus(co. 10-14), Philip takes Lissus(cc. 15,16); imprison¬ 
ment of Achaeus (oo. 17-23); Thrace, Media (cc. 24 ; Babelon, coxx. 
n. 21, is inclined to refer the fragment of 25 on Antiochus and 
Armorata to Antiochus IV.); Tarentum (cc. 26-36); fall of Syracuse 
(cc. 37, 38).—Bks. 9 and 10 contain the history of OL 142, including 
Philopoemen (cc. 21-24); Antiochus and the Parthians (co. 27-31, 48, 
49); Greek affairs, etc. (cc. 41-48). Bk. 11, attempt of the Rhodians 
in 207 to persuade the Aetolians to make peace (cc. 4-7) ; Philopoe¬ 
men and Machanidas (cc. 8-19); Antiochus in Bactria (c. 34). Bk. 
12 is almost entirely taken up with a searching criticism of Timaeus 
—irepi ou vvv o Adyos, 25 seq. — I give the most important of the 
contents of the remaining books quite briefly. Bk. 13, the 
Aetolians; Philip, Nabis ; Antiochus.—Bk. 14, c. 11, Ptolemy IV. 

Bk. 15, cc. 20-24, Philip V. ; 25-36, Ptolemy V. ; 37, Antiochus 
HE—Bk. 16, cc. 1-20, Attains, Rhoiles and Philip ; Nabis ; 21, 

Egypt; 24-35, Philip; 36-38, Greece ; 39, Antiochus.—Bk. 
18, Philip; a little about Asia and Egypt.—Bk. 20, Greece and 
Antiochus.—Bk. 21, Roman victories over Antiochus, the Aetolians 
anil the Galatae.—Bk. 22, Greece and Asia up to 184.—Bk. 23, 
eqj. the year 183.—Bk. 24, esp. 182-180. Bk. 25, beginnings of 
Perseus, Rhode.s and Lycia.—Bk. 26, Antiochus IV.—Bk. 27, esp. 

—Bk. 28, 109.—Bk. 29, 168, Perseus, Ptolemy and Antiochus 
—Bk. 30, history of the Pergamene rulers and the Rhodians.— 
Bk. 31, Pergamum, Syria, Egypt; flight of Demetrius from Rome. 
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—Bk. 32, tlie Ptolemies, Syria, Greece.—Bk. 33 goes down to 153. 
—Bk. 34, geographical matter.—Bk. 35, Spain.—Bk. 30, Third 
Punic IVar.—Bks. 37-39, Greece, conclusion.—The incorporation of 
the fragments into the different book.s cannot always be depended on. 
—Livt. Bks. 21-30, 21S-201 b.c., 31-45 up to the end of the 
war with Perseus, 167 b.c. Livy follow.s PolvTuus where he can ; 
cf. Nissen, Krit. Untersuch. uber die Quellen tier 4. uiid 5. Dekade 
des Livius, Berlin, 1863 .—Justikus. Bks. 29-34, with the accom¬ 
panying prologues of Trogus. Bk. 29 contains a very fair account 
of the political situation about the year 220, ami then an inade¬ 
quate narrative of the facts relating to Philip. Bk. 30, condition 
of Egypt under Philopator; Philip and hks Greek ojiponents and 
friends, T. Quinctius. Antiochus is mentioned only in the pro¬ 
logue. Bk. 31, war of the Romans with Antiochus. The prologue 
supplies a good deal that is wanting in Justinus, who makes up for 
this by plenty of superfluous fine phrase.«. Bk. 32, death of Philo- 
poemen ; Philip and Demetrius, Perseus; war between Prusias and 
Eumenes ; death of Hannibal, Philopoemen and Scipio ; the pro¬ 
logue has a more minute account of the war in Asia. Bk, 33, war 
with Perseus; supplemented in the prologue. Bk. 34, defeat of 
the Achaeans ; Justinus develops his political standpoint. The 
history of Antiochus and Popilius now appears for the first time ; 
supplemented in the prologue.—In bk. 35 we have the accounts of 
Demetrius I. and Alexander Bala.—The fragments of Diodords. 
While bk. 26, which extends from 217-207, deals almost exclu¬ 
sively with the west, the fragments of bk. 27 (207-201) contain 
something, but not much, of the cast: Nabis, the Cretans. In the 
following books this is not so ; the fragments of bks. 28-31 are 
almost confined to eastern matters. Bk. 28, 200-193; Philip, 
Antiochus, bk. 29, 192-172: Antiochus and his successors; 
Philip and Perseus ; the Ptolemies ; bk. 30, 171-168: war with 
Perseus. Bk. 31, 167-151 : Bithynia, Syria, Cappadocia, Per- 
gamum, Rhodes, Crete. On the other hand, in bk. 32 (150-146) 
there is as much about the west (Carthage) as about the east 
(Achaia, Syria). The foregoing summary and the remarks in note 
1 to chap. ix. justify the same conclusion in regard to Diodorus’ 
mode of work and principles of arrangement in these books as we 
drew in vol. iii. pp. 15, 16, from an examination of his earlier books, 
viz. that, in order not to be too prolix and too unequal in chrono¬ 
logy, he gives less space at one time to the west and at another to 
the east according to his own judgment and discretion, the practical 
result of which is that he cannot be always complete, and that it 
cannot be inferred from his non-mention of any fact in the 
designedly neglected divisions that he does not admit it. It is true 
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that Ave are dealing now with fragmentH, but we must bear in mind 
that they were selected and preserved on account of tlie interest 
attaching to their details, and so they aho clearly show what 
subjects Diodorus treated with greater minuteness. We are there¬ 
fore justified in concluding that in liks. 22-2C he gave a decided 
predominance to the west, in hk. 27 a .slight one to the east, in 
bks. 28-31 a marked one to the east, and tliat in bk. 32 he treated 
the east and the west alike. And it may be said that, from the 
point of view of universal history, he was not wrong in so doing. 
Fur between the years 280 and 220 (four books, 22-25) Pyrrlius, 
the First Punic War and the e.vploits of the Carthaginians in Spain 
were of greater general interest than what happened in Greece and 
the east at the same time, and similarly from 217-207 (bk. 26) the 
main interest centred in the war with Hannibal (from 280 onwards 
74 years in five books). On the other hand, the east, which 
includes Greece, becomes of more importance for universal history 
than the west, as soon as Rome occupies herself almost exclusively 
with those regions ; this holds good of bks. 28-31, which embrace 
60 years, from 200-151, during which Rome has little to do with 
the west.—The giving of a preference to certain groups of facts is 
a general characteristic of universal history, and is undoubtedly 
natural, nay even necessary. No universal history is possible 
without the omission of much that is important in itself, but not 
essential for the connection of the work. This should not be 
forgotten in Roman history.—Of Appian bk, 6 T/3/;ptK7/, 7 
’An'i/5aik'i;, 8 Ai/Juk'i;, KapxrjSoviKrj Kal SopaStKi'] are less im¬ 
portant, 9 MaxeSoviKiJ is more so. Bk. 10 'E\krjviKi) Kai 
’IiuviKi) is lost, hut 11 ^vpiaKy Kal llapdiK'ij preserved. Apjiian 
evidently made copious but desultory use of Polybius for the period 
now under our con.sideratioii ; cf. Nissen, Krit. Unters. p, 114; 
see also Harnack, Appian und seine Quellen, Vienna, 1869.—Of 
Pldtakch the following belong to this period : Philopocmen, Fabius 
Maximus, Marcellus, Titus Quinctiu.s, Cato Censorius, L. Aemilius 
Paulus. For Plutarch’s source in the biographies of the Greeks 
see Haug, Tubingen, 1854, in those of the Romans, Peter, Halle, 
1865 ; also Nissen, Krit. Unters. pp. 280 seq. ; W. Schwarze, 

Quibus font. Pint, in vita L. Aemilii Pauli usus sit, Lijis. 1891._ 

On the authorities for the history of the East cf. Schurer, Gesch. 
des Jiid. \ olkes, vol. 1, Introduction.—Of modern writers cf. from 
now onwards esp. Hertzberg’s work, quoted in note 1 to chap, ix., 
which only treats the East incidentally ; Flathe, Gesch. Macedoniens 
und Jcr Reiche, welche von maced. Konigen beherrscht wurden, 
vol. 2, 1834 ; and for the position of Rhodes, Rospatt, Die Politik 
der Republik Rhodes, in the Philologns, vols, 27 and 29.—In the 
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history of the ancient world, the highest achievements of wliich are 
products of city communities, Rome occupies a .special position, by 
its faculty of incorporating other poh-us as well as by tlie imijo.sing 
development of its legal system (see below, chap. xxiv.). Would it 
be out of place to draw an inference from this as to the obscure 
beginnings of Rome and to .say that there must after all be some 
truth in the tradition, wdiich has been again questioned of late, 
that Rome was originally composed of several different element.s i 
Does not such an origin make it easier to account for the wonder¬ 
ful power which the Romans had not merely of appreciating 
foreign constitutions and laws, but of as.siinilating them to such an 
extent that foreigners, while not losing all their own iiliosyncrasies, 
yet became Romans ?—Cf. fur the development of the -polis W. 
Warde Fowler’s excellent book. The City-State of the Greeks and 
Romans, London, 1893. 

2. Antiochus III. Principal authority Polybius, esp. from 5, 
40 up to the end of the 21st book ; subsequently Livy, esp. from 
bk. 31 onwards. Justinus, bk. 31 ; notices in Joseph. Antiqui- 
tates ; App. Syr. 1, where it is said tliat he was called yueyas 
’AvTto;)(os for his campaigns in the east.—See the article on him in 
Pauly, 1, 1, 1131-1135 with the older works quoted there, Heyden, 
Res ab Ant. III. gestae, Monast. 1877, Babelon, Rois do Syrie, 
Ixxvii.-lxxxvi. and Wilcken in Pauly-Wissowa.—His coins, chap, 
xvii. of this volume, note 12.—Power of Egypt about the year 222 
B.C. see above, chap. xiii. note 2.—Death of Cleomenes, Polyb. 5, 
35-39. 

3. Preparations of the Egyptians, Polyb. 5, 62-65, where valu¬ 
able information is given about the military system of the Ptolemies ; 
e.g. iTTirth Trepl ryv avXyv are mentioned, also Thracians and 
Galatae, who are called KaroiKoi (see above, chap. xiii. note 7) and 
iiriyovoi, i.e. original settlers and their descendants. Cf. the Greek 
inscriptions in Neroutzos, L’anc. Alex. p. 101. Battle of Eaphia, 
Polyb. 5, 82-86. The Peace, 5, 87.—Seleuciaad Mare, wrested from 
the Ptolemies by Antiochus (Polyb. 5, 58-61), was in the possession 
of Syria in 196 B.c. (Liv. 33, 41), and therefore was in all proba¬ 
bility not reconquered by Egypt—Epigenes, Ditt. 173 ; Frankel, 
Nos. 29, 30, with Koehler’s notes ; Athenaeum, 1892, Dec. 10.— 
The exploits of Antiochus in the east, Polyb. 8, 27-31, 48, 49. It 
must have been at this time that he settled Jews in Phrygia, to 
strengthen his hold on that country, Jos. Ant. 12, 3, 4.—For 
the two Achaeus’s cf. Wilcken in P.auly-Wissowa, 1, 206. 

4. Rebellion in Egypt, Polyb. 5, 107 ; cf. Cless, in Pauly, 6, 
1, 213. For the thii’d book of Maccabees, Schurer, 2, 743-745. 

5. Pbilopator and the Romans, Polyb. 9, 44 ; Liv. 23, 7, 10. 
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Philop^tnr’s mediation between Philip and Aetnlia, Polyb. 5, 100. 
Relations of Philopator with Gurtj'iia, Str. ID, 470, 478. 

6. The criyipayiKos irdXe/zos is related in Polyli. 4, 3 seq. See 
Topffer, Achaia, in Pauly’s R. E. 3rd ed. Geogra 2 )liical detail.s in 
Oberhummer, Akarnanien. See also Arci, Peloponn. al tempo della 
guerra soeiale, in the Studi di stor. ant. pubhlic. G. Beloch, II, 
Roma, 1803. 

7. In the Peace of 217 B.c. the Aetolians kept Phocis and Locris 
according to Gilbert, Staatsalt. 2, 25.—The Achaeans agreed to 
pay Philip 50 talents down, and 17 talents a month besides, Polyb. 
5, 1. This payment of subsidies was discreditable to Greece, 
because it showed that wealth was coming into favour among the 
Greeks instead of manly vigour. Formerly the kings had supplied 
money, and the Greeks men. The reversal of this practice in 
Achaia was the fault of Aratus, wlio had let the military organiza¬ 
tion of the League deteriorate to .such an extent that about the 
year 220 the cities would not pay their contributions to the League 
and tried to get on alone, Polyb. 4, 60. Philopoemen improved 
this state of things. 

8. Philip’s alliance with Hannibal, Polyb. 7, 9 ; cf. Pauly, 5, 
1483.—See also Mommsen and Robert, Philipp V. und die 
Larisiier, in the Hermes, vol. 17. 

9. Demetrius of Pharos, Polyb. 4, 66 ; Just. 32 ; his death, 
ibid. 3, 19. 

10. Aratus called Philip’s Ka^yyeyaoh’by Polyb. 7, 14. Death of 

Aratus, Polyb. 8, 14. It is true that, a.s Shuckburgh remarks on this 
passage, rear rrpbs t<o TrrvaiMTm' ^cinjxov is no real proof 

that Aratus was poisoned, although, we may add, arsenic might un¬ 
doubtedly produce such an effect. This story, by the way", shows 
that the nasty southern habit of spitting in all directions, even on 
the walls, was common at that time in the best liouses in Greece. 

11. Second Punic War. Conquest of Syracu.se, Cavallari-Holm, 
Topographia archeologica di Siracusa, Pal. 1883, and Lupus, Die 
Stadt Syrakus im Alterthum, Strassb. 1887.—For Taras see the 
writings of Lorentz and Viola quoted in the first vol. of this 
work, p. 301.—Fate of the Bruttium country, Nissen, Italische 
Landeskunde, 1, 537.—The legal position of the various communi¬ 
ties of Sicily in regard to the Romans is explained by Cicero in his 
speeches a^^ainst Verres. 

12. Pliilopoemen. See the references in Hermann/Staatsalterth. 
g 188, where Freeman’s verdict is aDo given; van Gorkom, 
Utrecht, 1843, takes a different view; Mahafty, Greek Life, 441 ; 
Peter, Studien zur rdmischen Geschichte, 1863. After the death 
of Cleonienes, in 219, there are kings in Sparta: Agesipolis, of 
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the Agiadae family, and Lycurgus, who did not belong to any 
royal line, then Macliauidas in SIT. 

13. The agreement of tlie Homans with the Aetolians about the 
division of the spoils (“truly disgraceful ” for Rome, Hertzb. 1, 35) 
in Liv. 26, 24, is in accordance, a.s Freeman (Hist, of Sicily, 3, 56) 
rightly remarks, with the old Greek practice, which the pious 
Nicias observed at Hyccara, Thuc. 6, 62. It is therefore not so 
very disgraceful for the Romans if viewed from the standpoint of 
ancient international law.—The Peace, Polyb. 11, 4-7 ; Hertzb. 
11, 46, 47. In it Rome repre-sents Pergamum, Athens, Sparta, 
Messenia, Elis ; Philip Bithynia, Thessaly, Epirus, Acarnania, 
Boeotia and the Achaeans. Rome therefore has already become one 
of the protecting powers of Greece. 
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CHAPTEE XVI 


THE EAST—GREECE—PHILIP DEFEATED BY ROME 

(205-192 B.C.) 

We now come to the period in which the pride of the king of 
Macedonia was humbled, while that of the king of Syria found 
fresh aliment in successful undertakings. 

Once more we begin ivith the East. In Egypt the year 
204 was marked by the death of the vicious Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator, whose foreign policy had been fairly well managed 
by Sosibius.^ Under his successor, his son by his sister 
Arsinoe, Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (204-181), who was four or 
five years old at his accession, the character of the government 
remained of course the same, but with this difference, that the 
ministers changed more rapidly and were removed with greater 
violence; with the tender age of the king the assassination of 
a minister was the only sure method of putting an end to his 
influence in a state like Egypt. Occasionally even the not 
over moral people of Alexandria undertook the part of 
vindicator of an outraged morality. In any event they were 
better than the men who governed them. From this time 
forward the Egyptian government was simply a tyranny of 
capricious and immoral despots, slightly tempered by popular 
revolt and foreign influence. At first Sosibius and Agathocles 
ruled together under Epiphanes; then Sosibius disappears in 
some unknown way, and Agathocles governs alone with his 
kinsman. Against them the Macedonians of Alexandria rose 
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in revolt. Agathocles was obliged to deliver up the young 
king, and was put to death with hi.s crew. His fall had been 
compassed by Tlepolemus, who now exhibited little skill as 
minister. He was overthrown by the former Aetolian general 
Scopas and the Acarnanian Aristomenes. After a time 
Aristomenes put Scopas out of the way (196 B.O.), but did not 
maintain his position long, for Epiphanos, who had meanwhile 
grown up, wanted to show his power and had him poisoned. 
During the rest of the king’s life Polycrates and Aristonicus 
ruled the state; Epiphanos was a puppet in their hands. 
Compared with him even Antiochus of Syria was a great man, 
who could achieve success, especially when he covered his 
rear, as he did, by allying himself with Philip of Macedonia. 

In the war between Egypt and Syria fortune shifted from 
side to side. At the beginning Scopas reoccupied Palestine. 
But then he was defeated (in 198) by Antiochus near the 
sources of the Jordan on Mount Paneum ; he held out for 
a time in Sidon, but was subsequently obliged to fall back 
towards Egypt. Jerusalem also now fell into the hands of 
Antiochus. Under these circumstances it may appear strange 
that the peace now concluded (197/6) was not more advanta¬ 
geous to Antiochus in Syria. It was agreed that Epiphanes 
should marry Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus, and that 
the latter should receive Coelesyria, Phoenicia, and Palestine 
as her dowry. It is true that Egypt and Syria were to divide 
the revenues of these provinces, and this made the cession of 
the country to Egypt only a nominal one.'^ But Egypt at the 
same time renounced its possessions in Asia Minor in favour 
of Syria by a secret treaty, and that was a great success for 
Antiochus (see chap, xvil note 2). 

In its domestic affairs the government of Epiphanes under¬ 
went just as many changes as in its foreign relations. The 
importance of the foreign element had been increasing for 
some considerable time. Philopator had employed Egyptians 
in war and by so doing had inspired them with a consciousness 
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of their strength. That hail emboldened them, revolts had 
broken out, which the government suppressed in a sanguinary 
fashion. The same thing went on under Epiphanes ; be.sidos 
tumults of foreign, especially Aetolian, mercenaries there were 
risings of natives, the most important of which ended with the 
capture of Lycopolis. The ministers accordingly thought it ad¬ 
visable to conciliate the native element, and they attempted it 
by the solemn installation of the king on the Egyjitian throne in 
the temple of Ptah at Memphis in 195 B.C. —the ceremony called 
Anacleteria by Polybius. The same policy was also carried 
out by donations to the priests, of the kind which had been 
customary from the time of Ptolemy I.; their gratitude for this 
act of favour of Epiphanes is revealed by the famous Kosetta 
stone.® In the end Epiphanes became involved in a quarrel 
with his brother-in-law Seleucus IV., and as the Aetolians, who 
had been humbled by Eome, were no longer suitable auxiliaries 
for Egypt, the king tried to obtain the assistance of the 
Achaeans. But before he accomplished this he died, poisoned 
by his ‘friends,’ i.e. his courtiers, councillors of state, ministers. 
The end of his reign was worthy of the whole course of it. 
The reigns of his sons will occupy our attention later on. 

We now turn to Graeco-Macedonian affairs.^ The position 
created for him by the war with Pome was intolerable to 
Philip. But he could not pluck up courage to attack the 
Eomans. He wanted to indemnify himself in the east and 
the south, and with this object he struck up an alliance with 
Antiochus. The latter was to obtain the whole of Syria, and 
he himself to conquer as much of Asia Minor as possible. 
This policy however brought him, even more than Antiochus, 
into conflict with the states belonging to the great peace 
league, of which Ehodes, Pergamum and at that time (197) 
Egypt were the leading ones, while Athens, Byzantium, Chios 
were more in the second rank. On this side too was Aetolia, 
which protected Lysimachia, Chalcedon and Cius. But in the 
background again, as a reserve support to all these states, stood 
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Eome, and the narrowness of Philip’s political horizon is 
revealed in this very idea of his, that he could make conquests 
in the south and east at the expense of Rhodes, Pergamum, 
Egypt, Aetolia and Athens without incurring the disiileasure 
of the Romans, whom he nevertheless feared and shrank from 
attacking directly. The result was that he was able to achieve 
successes for a time, but only to lose all his gains at one blow. 
Philip had a particular grudge against the Rhodians, who, in 
his opinion, interfered in matters which did not concern them. 
High politics, he thought, was an occupation for kings. His 
general Heraclides was made to play the old trick of pretend¬ 
ing that he had been insulted by his master and was therefore 
obliged to take refuge in a foreign state. He came to Rhodes, 
and after a friendly reception there, set fire to the arsenal, 
vanished from the city and reappeared at Philip’s court as his 
general. If this stroke was not of much use to the king, 
elsewhere, against weaker antagonists, he was all the more 
successful (201 B.C.). He engaged in piracy through the 
agency of the Aetolian Dicaearchus, supported the Cretans 
against the Rhodians and occupied the Cyclades, which were 
under the protection of Egypt, also the Hellespontine cities 
allied with Aetolia, Lysimachia, Chalcedon and Cius, and 
finally Thasos as well. The Rhodians, who had not yet been 
openly attacked by Philip, addressed remonstrances to him 
about his treatment of Cius. At the very moment when he 
was selling the Cians into slavery, his envoys at Rhodes had 
to declare to the people in the theatre that he had pursued a 
lenient policy in Cius out of consideration for Rhodes, where¬ 
upon the Rhodian Prytanis, who had just heard the truth, 
informed the people what the king’s leniency really was. 
After that Rhodes, Chios and Byzantium treated him as an 
enemy. Philip now attacked Chios and Samos and devastated 
the territory of Pergamum. Attains then tried, in concert 
with the Rhodians, to bring the war to an issue at sea, but 
without result. He and the Rhodian admiral Theophiliscus 
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fought with some success off Chios, but as Attalus’ ship 
was captured, while the king himself escaped to land and 
Theophiliscus died of his wounds after the battle, Philip 
claimed the victory, and in a second naval engagement off 
Lade the Ehodians were really beaten. Their fleet withdrew 
to Cos, and Philip took some places in Caria which belonged 
to the Ehodians. At the close of the year 201, however, he 
returned to Europe; he had been hard pressed in Caria, and 
had besides been informed that his various opponents were 
coming to an understanding among themselves. 

Athens, with whom Philip, as ally of the Acarnanians, who 
had been affronted by the Athenians, was also at enmity, 
became the centre of the negotiations, and the Eomans, who 
had now a free hand for other undertakings owing to the 
peace with Carthage in 201, placed themselves at the head of 
his antagonists. The leading part was taken ostensibly by 
Attalus. It was a moment which recalled the ancient glory 
of Athens when Attalus, accompanied by the Eoman envoys, 
was conducted in solemn procession into the city from the 
Piraeus, whither he had proceeded from the island of Aegina, 
which belonged to him. He communicated his proposals in a 
written document, which was read aloud in the Assembly, and 
in which he invited the Athenians to join him, the Ehodians 
and the Eomans against Philip. Envoys from Ehodes spoke to 
the same effect, and Athens resolved on war with Philip. The 
Ehodians received the isopolUia in Athens, which had already 
been bestowed on the Eomans, and a phyle was called Attalis 
after Attalus. The Ehodian fleet retook most of the islands 
of the Aegean from Philip. On the other hand, Philip’s 
general Nicanor devastated Attica, but withdrew when sum¬ 
moned to do so by the Eoman envoys. The latter addressed 
a similar peace reminder to the Epirotes, Athamanians, 
Achaeans and Aetolians, and then sailed to Asia, to protect 
the interests of Eome in that quarter and if possible bring 
about peace between Egypt and Syria. Philip would now 
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have required all his prurience merely to maintain the position 
which he then held. It was still possible, as war had not yet 
been declared by Eome. But he behaved with still greater 
recklessness and thereby accelerated his fall. 

In the year 200 his general Heraclides took the cities of 
Maronea and Aenus, which were subject to Egypt, the latter 
by treachery; he himself captured Elaeus, Alopeconnesus, and 
some other places, and then attacked Abydos, which ho 
wanted to have at all hazards for crossing over to Asia. 
Attains and the Pdiodians did not venture to help the city, 
and it had to surrender. Before Philip made his entry into 
Abydos, M. Aemilius, a member of the Roman embassy which 
had started for Asia, came to remonstrate with him about 
his attacks on the friends of Eome. Philip was worsted in 
the discussion, and broke it off with empty phrases. The 
inhabitants of Abydos had sworn to one another, when 
Philip refused them a safe conduct, not to fall alive into his 
hands, and they kept their word. Most of them took their 
own lives. Philip, who was annoyed at losing all the money 
which he had hoped to make by selling the citizens, indulged 
in the equally tasteless and contemptible joke that he would 
gladly allow them three days to hang or stab themselves. In 
the interval they would of course have been placed in safe 
custody and then sold. 

By the autumn of the year 200 a Roman army under 
P. Sulpicius Galba was in Illyria, and C. Claudius proceeded 
to Asia with 20 ships and 1000 men. On the way he took 
Chalcis, but abandoned it afterwards, because he was not 
strong enough to hold it. Philip attacked Athens, but had to 
fall back at the Dipylon, and revenged himself by laying waste 
the surrounding country, not even sparing the tombs. When 
Attains’ troops approached from Aegina and the Romans from 
the Piraeus, he retreated to the Peloponnese, where he 
promised the Achaeans to help them against Nabis if they 
would send him their forces to Euboea. But the Achaeans 
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did not comply with this ill-concealed request for aid; they 
could not forget that he had tried to poison Philopoemen. 
Philip accordingly marched northwards again, and vented his 
rage on Attica, which he ravaged more severely than before, 
this time actually breaking the statues in pieces. If Philip 
accomplished nothing in Greece in this fashion, the Komans did 
just as little in Macedonia; nor were they more successful in 
199. A change did not take place till 198, when Macedonia 
was assigned to the Consul T. Quinctius Flamininus as his 
official district. In the course of the war, which was at first 
carried on in Epirus, a meeting ensued north of Dodona on the 
Aous between Titus and Philip, who was now inclined for peace. 
When, however, Titus demanded the evacuation of Thessaly, 
the king broke off the negotiations. Titus succeeded in 
turning Philip’s strong position, and the latter retreated to 
Macedonia, after laying waste Thessaly by way of farewell. 
The allies of Eome, the Aetolians, also ravaged Thessaly, but 
Titus tried in vain to take the fortified city of Atrax near 
Larissa, and then went into winter quarters at Anticyra in 
Phocis. His brother Lucius conquered Eretria and Carystus 
with a fleet of Eoman, Ehodian and Pergamene ships. Titus 
now endeavoured to persuade the Achaeans to join the league 
against Macedonia, and succeeded, after the opponents of 
Eome, the representatives of Argos, Megalopolis and Dyme, 
had left the league assembly. Argos, on the other hand, 
sided with Philip. 

Titus would not have been sorry to come to terms with 
Philip at this stage, as, if the war dragged on, there was a 
prospect of a successor to him being sent out in the person of 
one of the new Consuls. A second meeting of the two leaders 
therefore took place, this time on the Malian Gulf near Nicaea, 
early in 197 B.c. With Titus appeared envoys from Attains, 
from the Ehodians, the Achaeans and the Aetolians, to 
present their demands, some of which related to special points 
and others to interests affecting the Greeks generally. 
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Attains, for instance, demanded the rebuilding of the shrines 
destroyed by Philip near Pergamum, the Aphrodision and 
the Nicephorion, the Pdiodians the restoration of their peraia, 
and the abandonment of all places occupied in Asia. A two 
months’ truce was agreed to, during which the negotiations 
were to be continued in Rome. But here no agreement was 
arrived at. Philip declined to give up Demetrias, Chaleis and 
Corinth, and the upshot was that the war went on and that 
Titus was charged with the conduct of it as well as with the 
settlement of Greek affairs. It w'as about this time that 
Philip played another trick, which revealed his character in 
all its deformity. He wanted to make an ally of Nabis— 
secondary matters were occasionally of more consequence to 
him than essentials—and naturally had to pay him a price. 
The simplest plan seemed to be to make him a present of 
Argos, which had just joined Macedonia. The tyrant of course 
treated the Argives atrociously, and that was a matter of 
indifference to Philip; but the strangest part of the business 
was that Nabis remained more loyal than ever to the Romans. 
Thus a scoundrel was outwitted by a still cleverer one, the 
king by the tyrant. Philip had gradually turned out to be 
an unscrupulous individual, absorbed in petty calculations, 
and yet making an impression on a good many people by 
his command of military detail and his gift of speech— 
a remarkable proof that a crown is an extremely dazzling 
ornament. 

In the spring of 197 Titus, after forcing Boeotia to revolt 
from Philip, marched into Thessaly, where a battle was fought 
not far from Pherae and Scotussa, near the hills called Cynos- 
cephalae. The Roman formation in separate manipuli, which 
could be easily handled, and the cohesion of which was not 
broken by inequalities of the ground, as was the case with the 
Macedonian phalanx, on this occasion (see above, p. 177) 
prevailed over the arm which for a century and a half had 
been famous throughout the w'orld. The victorious Roman 
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right wing fell upon the equally victorious Macedonian right 
wing from the rear—a phalanx with its rigid array could 
hardly have accomplished this feat—and the phalanx fled. 
Of the Macedonians 8000 men fell on the field, and 5000 were 
taken prisoners; the Romans too lost as many as 700 men. 
Philip, who had already filled up the ranks of his army with 
boys and old men, could not continue the war. He sued for 
peace, and Titus acceded to his wish with all the more readiness 
because he did not think it politic to annihilate Jlacedonia and 
allow the Aetolians to become too powerful. The latter now 
demanded, on the strength of the treaty of 211, the immov¬ 
able spoils, i.e. the cities in Thessaly formerly occupied by 
them and now given up by Philip. The Romans did not wish 
them to get these, and maintained that the treaty in question 
had become inoperative through the Aetolians having made 
peace with Philip in 205 without consulting the Romans. 
There was much truth in this. Philip, moreover, was all the 
more disposed to accept the terms which he had formerly 
rejected, because he had received throe other blows: the 
Rhodians had reconquered Caria as far as Stratonicea, the 
Macedonian garrison of Corinth had been defeated in a sortie, 
and Leucas had fallen into the hands of L. Quinctius, the 
consequence of which was that the Acarnanians went over 
from Macedonia to Rome. A Macedonian embassy proceeded 
to Rome, and with it Philip’s son, Demetrius, as hostage. The 
terms fixed by the Senate and accepted by Philip, and the 
execution of which was superintended on the spot by the 
usual commission of ten Romans of rank, were as follows: the 
Greeks in Europe under Philip’s rule were handed over to the 
Romans, those in Asia he set at liberty, he paid the Romans 
1000 talents and surrendered to them all his ships of war but 
five. Livy adds that he was not allowed to have an army of 
more than 5000 men, or to wage war outside Macedonia with¬ 
out the permission of the Romans.® Of the allies of the 
Romans the Aetolians were the least satisfied with the result. 
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As their claims to the cities in Thessaly met with no support, 
they preferred a complaint of a more general nature. Greece, 
they said, had only changed its master, as Philip had made 
over the cities held by him to Rome. This grievance was 
soon removed by the Romans, but Roman influence did no 
doubt take the place of that of Macedonia in Greece. 

The results of the war were communicated to the Greeks 
at the Isthmian Games, in 196 B.C. In the presence of Titus 
a herald read a proclamation stating that the Romans and 
the proconsul and imperator, T. Quinctius, having vanquished 
Philip, declared the following communities to be independent; 
the Corinthians, the Phocians, the Locrians, Euboea, the 
Magnates, the Thessalians, the Perrhaebi and the Phthiotian 
Achaeans, The apprehensions to which the Aetolians had 
given utterance were now for the most part dispelled. The 
rejoicing was great, the herald had to repeat what he said, 
and Plutarch relates that some birds, which happened to be 
flying by, were stunned with the noise and fell to the ground. 
Titus was made the object of a tumultuous ovation.® 

Among the points of detail settled by the ten envoys and 
Titus may be mentioned that Phocis and Locris were included 
in the Aetolian, and Corinth, Triphylia and Heraea in the 
Achaean League, and that Oreus and Eretria did not fall to 
Pergamum but remained independent. 

In modern days this proclamation of Titus has been called 
a piece of acting : Rome, it is said, declared Greece to be free, 
while her real intention was to be master of it. This amounts 
to a charge, firstly of arrogance—-for it was not the province 
of the Romans to proclaim the freedom of the independent 
Greeks—and secondly of hypocrisy. The first insinuation is 
untrue, the second improbable. The Romans did not declare 
the Greeks in general to be free, but only those communities 
which had been ceded by Philip to Rome, and they acted 
rightly in so doing. But there is no warrant for the assertion 
that they secretly intended to let this freedom remain a 
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dead letter. It is possible that many Eomans Avi.shed to 
influence the policy of the Greeks; but this has nothing to 
do with the proclamation at the Isthmus, which was an appro¬ 
priate solution of a purely practical question. 

The settlement of affairs in the Peloponnese was still a 
source of difficulties, as Nabis refused to surrender Argos. 
Titus convened a meeting of the allied Greeks at Corinth, 
where war with ISTabis was resolved on. Even Philip, who, it 
is true, had every reason for being angry with iNabis, sent 
troops. Titus forced his way into the city of Sparta, but 
withdrew from it when it was set on fire by its defenders, and 
then concluded a treaty Avith Nabis in which the latter com¬ 
plied with the demands made by Titus, not only renouncing 
Argos, which had in the meanwhile freed itself, but also his 
possessions in Crete, which fell to Eome, and giving up his 
fleet besides. The Laconians who were hostile to Nabis were 
allowed to settle as an independent community in southern 
Laconia (195). By this means Nabis was cut OS' from the sea 
—a very unpleasant predicament for a pirate.’^ 

In the year 194 the garrisons in Demetrias, Chalcis, Oreus, 
Eretria and Acro-Corinthus were withdrawn by the Eomans. 
This was an unselfish but not a prudent policy, for they had 
the means of knowing that Antiochus was preparing to make 
his influence paramount in Greece. 

Thus the defeat of Philip left Greece in a not unsatisfactory 
position. Historians ought to recognize this and in general 
try to see things as they really were. But this is not done 
as a rule. The stereotyped view is that the Greeks at this 
time, about the year 200 B.C., were degenerate, and the 
Eomans not straightforward. In reality the Greeks possessed 
much the same sterling qualities as of old—that there was no 
lack of heroism among them was proved by the citizens of 
Ahydos, who were not a whit behind the Saguntines or the 
inhabitants of Saragossa or Puebla in desperate courage—and 
the Eomans were as little self-seeking as one state can be with 
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another. Ti ue, the (.Ireeks could not agree among themselves, 
but that is no j)roof of degenerac 3 '. Were the Guelphs and 
the Ghibcllines degenerate because thej' fought it out to the 
liitter end 2 Or the Cavaliers and the Eoundheads 2 Or the 
Chouans and the Eepublicans 1 If the Greeks of the first half 
of the second centurj' B.C. had only talked and not acted, then 
we might speak of decat''. But thej' fought when it was 
necessaiy, and Philopoemen and the citizens of Abydos would 
be a credit to any age and any people. 

Nor must we be unjust to the Eomans of that time any 
more than to the Greeks. Against a monarch like Philip they 
championed the cause of civilization. When we go farther 
and examine their relations with the Greeks in general, the 
first significant point is the circumstances which led to their 
intervening in the affairs of Greece: it was done to curb the 
insolence of the Illyrian pirates, wdth whom the Greeks them¬ 
selves were unable to cope. Another point of significance is 
that their most loyal allies were the peace powers—Ehodes, 
Pergamum and Athens. Finally, Eoman intervention in 
Greek affairs took place in the main at the request of the 
parties concerned, and for a very legitimate reason. From 
time immemorial the Greeks were disunited, and from time 
immemorial they felt the necessity of overcoming their want 
of union. To attain this object they never shrank from 
submitting to foreign influence. From the time of Pjrrhus 
onwards the Eoman Senate had enjoyed the not undeserved 
reputation of great wisdom and firmness, and therefore any 
steps in the nature of arbitration taken by this body seemed 
to the Greeks not inappropriate, and at all events advantageous. 
And the action of Eome through Titus was only of a useful 
kind. That this was not so later on was due not only to the 
interminable squabbles of the Greeks themselves, but also to 
the fact that the character of the Eomans gradually changed. 
The love of power predominated more and more in them. 
About the year 200 E.C. the existence of the Eoman Senate 
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was a decided benefit for the Greek world; a hundred years 
later perhaps only a bitter necessity. 

We must not try to see merely ambition and greed of 
territory in everything which Rome does on the invitation of 
outsiders or otherwise. Without the possession of a great 
moral force Rome would not have annexed the world. It was 
not done by her great generals. Other peoples had just as 
many of them, and Hannibal was without a rival. Rome did 
not prevail by force or stratagem, but by the ever-growing 
power of attraction of a state based on a unique system of 
law, a republic which did not aim at the direct control of 
other republics, but which left all the variety of existing 
institutions in the states under its protection well-nigh un¬ 
touched. 

The assertion that Rome worked by attraction and in 
obedience to a natural law does not exclude the fact that in 
individual cases policy, %.e. calculations of a special kind, was 
also an ingredient in her success, and policy which was at one 
time guided by ideas, at another by practical considerations. 
But this was of secondary importance for the total result. 
The unconscious magnetism was the main thing. A current, 
which was daily growing more irresistible and overwhelming 
the refractory elements, among them especially the kings, 
swept the populations of the Mediterranean littoral, which 
were anxious for peace, into the orbit of Rome.® 

NOTES 

1. Efjypt. Polyli. 5, 35 seij.—Syria and Macedonia against 
Ptolemy V., Polyb. 3, 2 ; Liv. 31, 14. For Ptolemy V. Epiphanes, 
Mahaffy, Empire, 289-327. Rome and Egypt, chap. xvii. note 2, 
and Mahaft'y, 296-298. According to Mahaffy M. Lepidus was not 
guardian of the king, as he has been represented to be.—Battle 
near Mount Paneum, Polyb. 16, 18. Site of Paneas (Caesarea 
Philipj)i) on one of the sources of the Jordan, Baed. Pal.^ 265. 

2. We have no exact information of the terms of the peace, 
allusions in App. Syr. 4 and Liv. 33, 40, 41. According to c. 41 
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the rumour ivas spread of the death of Ptolemy, wrongly called 
Philopator by App. 4. According to Liv. 1.1. the date of the peace 
was 196 B.c. The marriages, App. Sjt. 5. Wedding at Eaphia, 
194/3 B.c. Liv. 35, 13. See also Schiirer, Gesch. des jud. 
Volkes, 2, 52.—As regards the dependency of Phoenician cities on 
Egypt cf. Head, H. N. under Sidou (670), Tripolis (673), Tyre 
(674), and Six, Num. Ghron. 1877, p. 192 ; Aradus (Head, 665 seq.), 
strange to say, sided with the Sc-leucids and not with the Ptolemies ; 
it struck a good many coins with Alexander types, has its own era 
(259 B.c.) and fiom 170 onwards the Ephesian bee. Cf. Aradus 
in Babelon’s Mel. numism. Paris, 1892.—The taxes farmed by 
the Ptolemies, Jos. Ant. 12, 4. 

3. Concessions to the priests, to counteract ‘ Mahdis,’ Mahaffy, 
Greek Life, 439. For the importance of the Jews in Alexander 
the Great’s Empire, Hid. 469, 470. Cf. Letronne’s edition of the 
Inscription grecque de Kosette, in vol. 1 of Muller’s Fr. Histor. 
Gr,, Paris, Didot. Letronne discusses the revolts with which the 
Ptolemies had to contend ; for the chronology, note 16, for the 
capture of Lycopolis, note 42. The form of the Greek text of 
the inscription recalls a psephisma ; line 8 eMrav, line 36 eSo^e. 
Cf. Mahaffy, Empire, 301-305 and 316-327 (Greek text with 
commentary). 

4. Philip V.; Hertzberg, 1, 53 seq.—Heraclides in Bhodes, Polyb. 
13, 4, 5. Polyaen. 5, 17, 2.—Dicaearchus erects altars to ‘Aa-kftua 
and Ilapavo/ita wherever he lands, Polyb. 18, 54, 37 ; cf. Diud. 28, 
1.—The Rhodians angry about Cius, Polyb. 15,12.—Philip’s attack 
on Pergamum, Polyb. 16, 1 ; Diod. 28, 5, where it is stated that the 
Upa of Pergamum had yXvifids 0avp,a^op.(yai ; consequently Per¬ 
gamum was famous for its art as early as 200 B.c. —Naval battle, 
Polyb. 16, 14, 15.—Execution of two Acarnanians in Athens, Liv. 
31, 14.—Congress in Athens, Polyb. 16, 25, 26. According to Pans. 

1, 36, an alliance was concluded through Cephisodorus between 
Athens, Attains the Mysian, Ptolemy, the Aetolians and the Cretans. 
Head (H. N.) connects the coins of Cnossus (p. 390), Cydonia(392), 
Gortyna (395), Hierapytna (397), Polyrrenion (403) and Priansus 
(405), which are modelled on Athenian coins, with this alliance.— 
Aegina purchased from the Aetolians by Attains, and therefore a 
point of support for the rulers of Pergamum in Greece, Polyb. 23, 8 ; 
cf. Frankel, No. 47. Eumenes and Attains resided a good deal in 
Greece.—Phyle Attalis, Polyb. 16, 25 ; Hermann-Thumser, § 135 ; 
Gilb. 1, 190, 191.—Philip jdaying the wit with M. Aemilius, Polyb. 
16, 34; Liv. 31, 18. Polybius says rightly of Philip : efairopqcras, 
and Livy quite .as corivctly that Philip w.as not accustomed to free 
speech. It is now as.-eited that the Romans wanted to make Philip 
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declare war, and that coiise<iueiitly the answer, with which he 
avoided this trap, was a subtle one (Momms. 1, 710). The first of 
these assertions would appear to be mistaken; the Homans had no 
objection to declare war themselves. As for Philip, it he suspected 
a trap and wanted to avoid it, he might have followed the old 
diplomatic method of the Greeks (cf. the Peloponnesian War) and 
have rejoined with a counter-complaint. If instead of this he 
dragged in the person of the envoy—he might, he said, have 
replied with much greater asperity, and would have done so if 
Aemilins had not been such a handsome young man!—that was 
not so much subtle as impudent.—Philip’s character, Polyb. 18, 3. 
—For T. Quinctius, Polyb. 18, 12. Meeting at Nicaea, Polyb. 18 
(17), 1 seq. ; Liv. 32, 32 seq. Philip, who shrank from no atrocity, 
by way of a change paraded his piety there; (jtofieiaOai filv 
(<f>Yj(T€ $4A. ol'dcpa TrXijv Tovi Ocovi, airL(TTctv Se rots ■n-XelaTai's 
Twp ‘irapovToiv. This reference to the fear of God as contrasted 
with the fear of men shows knowledge of the Oriental culture of 
the age (Proverbs of Solomon); the mot was repeated by Racine 
in the famous line of Athalie, 1, 1 : Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, 
et n’ai pas d’autre crainte, and by Fenelon, Telem. 5; and in 
our own day by a well-known personage. See above, chap. iii. 
note 15. 

5. Conditions of peace, Polyb. 18, 44; Liv. 33, 30. Aenus 
and Maronea seem to be tacitly left to the king ; see chap, xviii. 
note 2.—See also Nissen, Untersuchungen, 144 seq.—Fresh develop¬ 
ment of coinage in Euboea after 196, Cat. Br. Mus. Centr. Greece 
(by Head), 1884, p. Ixiv. ; gold drachm, pi. xix. 1. 

6. The Isthmian Games, 196 b.c. Polyb. 18, 46 seq. Liv. 
33, 32 seq. The erroneous assertion, which is still occasionally 
heard, that “ the Hellenes ” were declared to be free on this 
occasion, is due not only to Zonaras, 9, 18, but also to Polyb. 18, 46, 
according to whom all the Greeks are made free Sta KTjpvyfiaros 
ii'os. This, however, only means that the effect of Titus’ proclama¬ 
tion was that all the Greeks were now free. Most of them had 
been so, those in Europe made over to Rome by Philip became so 
now. The Romans, in taking over from Philip the Greeks under 
his rule and then setting them free themselves, no doubt acted like 
Napoleon III. with Lombardy and Venice ; Greece was to be 
made to see on which side power lay. 

7. Participation of Eumenes in the war against Nabis also 
proved by the inscriptions, Frankel, Nos. 60, 61. Conditions of 
lieace with Nabis, Liv. 34, 35, and 28, 30, 31. See also Meischke, 
Symbolae ad Eum. II. hist.. Lips. 1892, p. 46. 

8. It is not correct to treat Rome and her opponents in this age. 
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when the latter are kings, as powers on the same footing. The 
kings make conquests, Kome does not, at least not as a matter of 
principle. The .splendid eulogy of Rome 1 Macc. 8, 1 seq. shows 
in what repute she stood as late as the close of the second century 
B.c. According to this view Rome is just and wise and a protector 
of the nations. The .320 men who rule there and who every year 
appoint a head of the state, who humble hostile peoples and 
monarchs, but keep faith with friends, made an impression on the 
whole world. This last characteristic, that of ‘ keejiing faith,’ 
was the very thing in which the kings were deficient, although few 
of them were as bad as Philip. Of course Rome did nut always do 
justice to her reputation ; hut that is a universal human failing. 
In that age monarchy was still synonymous with egoism, re¬ 
publicanism with self-government by the whole body of citizens. 
Kings it is true often respected the autonomy of Greek cities, but 
they waged war in their own interests, and that led to the cities 
becoming involved in their quarrels. This appeared to he le.-s the 
case with Rome. The contrast seemed to be the following; with 
the kings arbitrary power, brute force, anil characters of a low 
type; with the Romans respect for the law anil high-minded 
statesmen ; was it not clear on which .i-ide the balance of advantage 
lay? Finally, did not Rome also accomplish what was never 
brought about iu the Macedonian group of state.s—internal peace 
over a vast area 1 Hertzherg (1, 97) tries to prove that the Greece 
of that age was no longer “morally sound,” and adduces much 
damaging evidence. Yet jiatriotism and love of liberty had not 
died out, and that after all was something noble. Hertzherg holds 
that Macedonian rule had at that time ceased to be a foreign rule 
for the Greeks. But it was a monarchical domination, and the 
Greek communities had no need of such control. After all, it is 
clear that Philip wanted to lord it over Greece only for his own 
advantage. Why should Greece quietly put up with that ? Rome 
no doubt was a foreigner in language and civilization, but she had 
such a profound respect for Greek culture that intellectually she 
was more in touch with the Greeks than were the Macedonian 
kings.—The situation in Italy in the thirteenth century may be 
compared with that in Greece about this time. Here too a mind 
as lofty as that of Dante saw' nothing unpatriotic in the wish that 
a foreigner, to wit the Roman Emperor, might be peacemaker. 
Communities with sovereign powers and jealous for their inde¬ 
pendence, which cannot accustom theuisclve.s to close coufederacie-, 
require a superior, moderating authority.—A. W. Schlegel, in hi.s 
elegy of Rom, has rightly remarked of the Romans of that age ; 
“Called to he umpires of the nations and a terror to kings.” 

''Oh, JY Z A 
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THE ROMANS IN CONFLICT AVITII ANTIOCHUS, THE AETOLIANS 
AND THE GALATAE (192-189 B.C.) 

Antiochus III. ivould have acted in his own interests if he 
had supported Philip again.st Rome.' True, it was difficult 
for the kings to make durable alliances, because their whole 
state-craft was reduced to a system of robbery, the victim of 
which might be the friend of the moment just as much as the 
enemy for the time being, and after all the solo object of the 
alliance between Philip and Antiochus was tljat neither should 
hinder the other from robbing third parties. But Philip had 
come into conflict with Rome through this policy, and after a 
time Antiochus did the same. 

In the peace with Macedonia the Romans had disposed of 
cities in Asia which Antiochus looked on as his own; it is 
true that their motive was only to make them independent, 
but that annoyed Antiochus all the more, and now that Philip 
had been unsuccessful, he laid claim to everything which the 
latter had taken or wished to take. During the Macedonian 
War he had made conquests in Cilicia, Lycia and Caria at the 
expense of Egypt, and had thereby become involved in a 
(juarrel with the Rhodians. They called upon him not to sail 
in a westerly direction beyond the Chelidonian promontory. 
He set their mind at rest on this point, but tried to seize all 
the more on the mainland. Caunus, Myndus, Halicarnassus 
and Samos, which were allies of Egypt, were protected by the 
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Ehodians, but Antiochus took Ephesus and made it his head¬ 
quarters. He also wanted to obtain the rest of Asia IVIinor 
and then occupy Thrace. For he was a descendant of 
Seleucus, who a century before had vanquished Lysimachus, 
and he held that what his ancestor would have added to his 
dominions, if he had not unfortunately been suddenly mur¬ 
dered, lawfully belonged to him. He therefore quite took 
Philip’s place in Anterior Asia and Thrace in threatening all 
the more or less independent states, although it must not be 
overlooked that the whole conduct of the Seleucids towards 
the Greek element was not marked by anything like the 
severity disjilayed by Philip. They nev'er seem to have 
treated a community as Philip did Abydos and many others. 
It was therefore possible for Antiochus to find allies in 
Greece, for which Philip had in the end looked around in 
vain. As early as 196 Antiochus had crossed over to Thrace 
and rebuilt Lysimachia, which had been destroyed by Philip. 
There he was visited by Eoman envoys, who called on him to 
leave the Greek cities of Thrace and Asia their freedom and 
not to take what belonged to the king of Egypt. He replied 
that in acting as he did he was only standing on his rights, and 
that the king of Egypt made no complaint about him, on the 
contrary, they were both in perfect agreement. Ptolemy was 
his ally and his good son-in-law into the bargain. Thus Eome 
had to swallow insult as well as injury.^ The tension existing 
between Antiochus and Eome was soon enhanced by the fact 
that Hannibal, who had been obliged to leave Carthage at the 
instance of the Eomans, visited Antiochus at Ephesus, in 195, 
and was enrolled by the king among his advisers. For the 
moment Antiochus avoided war with Eome, but he prepared 
for it by addressing friendly overtures to Byzantium and to 
the Galatae, by making peace with Ptolemy, as already 
mentioned, and not only that, but also by concluding an 
alliance of kinship with Ariarathes of Cappadocia. He even 
attempted to bring over Eumenes of Pergamum, who had just 
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ascended the throne, in 197, to his side. In this, however, he 
was not successful. On the contrary, Eumenes did his utmost 
to make the Eomans declare war on the Syrian monarch. 

In 194/193 negotiations took place in Kome as to the future 
settlement of affairs in Asia.® Home was now generally 
recognized as umpire in all Greek controversies, and in these 
matters the Senate paid special attention to T. Quinctius, who 
had celebrated a brilliant triumph over Macedonia and did 
not aspire to more military glory. The Eomans demanded of 
Antiochus, who, like the other parties concerned, had sent 
envoys to Eome—ostensibly to conclude an alliance with Eome, 
for he would not admit her competency to interfere in the 
affairs of Asia—that he should either leave Europe alone or 
recognize the right of Eome to protect the Asiatic Greeks. 
The Syrian envoys Menippus and Hegesianax, however, 
declared that they were not empowered to cede territory, 
and further negotiations were therefore transferred to Asia, 
whither the same Eomans who had already visited Anti¬ 
ochus in Lysimachia proceeded as envoys. They travelled 
by Elaea and Pergamum to Ephesus, where Hannibal also 
was staying. The chief of the mission, P. Villius, consorted 
with him, which made Antiochus suspect that the Carthaginian 
was thinking of reconciliation with Eome, and in the ensuing 
war he did not consult him when he should have done, to his 
own great detriment. The king would not comply with the 
demands of the Eomans, especially as a prospect of obtaining 
allies was held out from Greece. The Aetolians maintained 
that the Eomans had not given them their fair share of the 
Macedonian spoils, and they offered Antiochus, in case of a war 
with Eome, not only their own very valuable assistance, but 
also that of Philip of Macedonia, of Amynander of Athamania 
and of Nabis. Philip’s adhesion would perhaps have been 
decisive, but he did not join the combination; the two other 
potentates were of no use for a contest with Eome. In Apamea, 
where the negotiations were conducted, Antiochus intimated to 
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Villius anil Siilpicius tlirough his minister Miniiion - for he 
himself, with genuine Oriental arrogance, had ceased to hold 
personal intercourse with the Eoman envoys—that the cities 
in Asia belonged to him, including Smyrna, Lampsacus and 
Alexandria Troas, which had not j'et even submitted, but 
that ho was prepared, if Rome would become his ally, to 
recognize the independence of Rhodes, Byzantium, Cyzicus 
and a few others. This was extremely condescending on the 
part of a man who thought himself a match for the Romans. 
His confidence, however, did not go so far as to make him 
willing to attack the Romans in Italy, which of course was 
what the Carthaginians would have liked. But he was ready 
to go to Greece and make war on the Romans there. 

The war was begun by the incorrigible Nabis.^ He could 
not stand being debarred from the opportunity of indulging 
in piracy, and in 192 B.C. he suddenly attacked the port of 
Gytheum. The Achaeans, to whose league the country of the 
‘free Laconians’ belonged, threw a garrison into the place, 
but they could not proceed forthwith against an ally of Rome 
and they requested the Romans to interfere. The latter were 
ready to do so, but did not hurry themselves, and so the 
strategus of the Achaeans, Philopoemen, began operations on 
his own account. Nabis defeated his small fleet and took 
Gytheum. But on land he was worsted by Philopoemen and 
he fled to Sparta. Titus, the permanent commissioner of Rome 
for Greek affairs, now interposed, and made the Achaeans 
conclude a truce with Nabis and evacuate Laconia. Thus 
Nabis’ part had come to an end without any advantage to the 
opponents of Rome, and now it was the turn of the Aetolians, 
who had instigated him. The assembly of the Aetolian 
League decided, in presence of Titus, to call in Antiochus, in 
order to liberate Greece from the Romans with the aid of 
the Aetolians. Titus asked for a copy of the resolution, but 
the strategus Damocritus replied that he would deliver it 
at the head of an army on the Tiber. The malady of rhetoric 
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had infected even the practical peasant folk of Aetolia. They 
began the war by obtaining possession, through their adherents 
among the Magnetes, of Demetrias, which had been evacuated 
by the Komans in 194; they had made the Magnetes believe 
that the place was to revert to Philip, who had undoubtedly 
ranged himself entirely on the Roman side. He hoped to 
reap considerable advantage by energetic support of Rome, 
and he adopted this policy all the more readily because it 
enabled him to revenge himself on Antiochus, who had been 
infatuated enough to set up a pretender to the Macedonian 
throne in the person of a brother-in-law of Amynander, a 
certain Philip of Megalopolis. On the other hand, the 
Aetolian Thoas did not succeed in taking Chalcis. Sparta, 
however, nearly fell into the hands of the Aetolians. The 
reason of this was that Nabis, when he was in difficulties, had 
summoned Aetolian troops to his aid, and their commander 
Alexamenes slew the tyrant at a review, in 192 b.c. If the 
Aetolians had contented themselves with simply exploiting 
the military resources of Sparta, they would probably have 
enjoyed the fruits of this alliance for a considerable time; but 
they sacked the city, and that was more than the Spartans 
could stand; the latter put the rabble to the sword, and 
Sparta actually joined the Achaean League. This was some¬ 
thing unprecedented, and according to modern ideas on the 
passion of the Romans for interfering everywhere and encourag¬ 
ing the disunion of the Greeks the question would have arisen 
as to what the Romans might say to it. They said nothing 
whatever. What the Greeks did at this time was a matter of 
indiflerence to them, so long as no complaints reached them 
and the Greeks did not assume an attitude of direct hostility 
to them. This was the sound principle by which Titus was 
guided, to interpose as umpire in case of dispute, but for the 
rest let everything go its own way. The Greeks after all 
were free. Besides this, the Romans were anxious to keep 
the Achaeans in a good humour, as their hostility in the war 
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with Antiochus and the Aetolians would have been very 
troublesome. 

Thoas now sailed to Asia and persuaded the king to come 
to Greece. He had, it is true, not yet conquered Smyrna, 
Lampsacus and Alexandria Troas, and had been prevented 
from taking Pergamum by a force of Achaean auxiliaries, 
who entered the city just in time, nevertheless he came, but 
with only 10,000 infantry, 500 cavalry and six elephants, on 
board 100 ships of war and tiOO transports, and landed at 
Demetrias, in the autumn of 192.® The Aetolians held a 
meeting of the League in the neighbouring city of Lamia, 
at which Antiochus was elected their general. Strange to 
say, he was still not yet at war with Kome, and not even 
with the Achaeans. Formally he had just as much right to be 
in Greece as the Eomans : both had been requested by Greeks 
to settle their affairs, first of all the Romans and then 
Antiochus. Of course a war was the end of it; but Antiochus 
was such an experienced diplomatist, so correct, as people say 
nowadays, that he ingenuously attempted to capture cities 
while preserving this correct attitude. He invited Chalcis to 
join him, and said that the Chalcidians could do so as he was not 
at war with Rome. They declared, however, that they would 
first ask permission of their allies the Romans. The Achaeans 
he besought to remain neutral. Syrian envoys appeared with 
this request at the meeting at Aegium, where Titus also was 
present. But they did not gain their point. And it was 
not intimidation on the part of Rome which frustrated the 
attempt. Philopoemen, whose sole preoccupation was the 
welfare of his people, came to the conclusion that they 
required a close union with Rome, and the Achaeans decided 
on war with Antiochus and the Aetolians instead of neutrality. 
This brought the diplomatic stage of the conflict to an end. 
Antiochus now attacked Chalcis, which was defended by 
only 500 Pergamenians and 500 Achaeans, and took it. He 
despatched 1000 men to Elis, which was still in the hands 
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of AetoH.i, to harass the Achaeans from there. Another 
country in which Antiochus gained a footing was Boeotia. 
In this part of the world disturbances had broken out after 
the defeat of Philip, as early as 197, in which the Macedonian 
party had got the upper hand through the Boeotians who had 
returned home after serving in Philip’s army; their leader 
Brachyllas, however, was murdered by some partisans of 
Eome, whereupon hundreds of lioman soldiers were killed 
one by one by exas[>eratcd Boeotians. Titus had severely 
punished the inhabitants of the district in which most of these 
murders occuiTcd, and this made the hatred of Eome in 
Boeotia still greater than before. The Epirotes too sent 
word to Antiochus that they were ready to join him if he 
came to Epirus. Before the close of the year 192 Antiochus 
made an attempt to obtain possession of Thessaly; ho con¬ 
quered Pherae and Scotus.sa, and at Cynoscephalae, to the 
annoyance of Philip, buried the still uninterred remains of 
the Macedonians who had fallen there, but withdrew from 
the siege of Larissa to Chalcis, when he heard of the approach 
of a Eomano-Macedonian army. These were the troops of 
the Praetor Baebius, whom the Komans had sent to Epirus 
when they learnt that the king of Syria had landed in Greece; 
for up to this point they had concentrated their forces in 
Italy and Sicily, as they had no means of knowing which way 
Antiochus would turn, and had a higher opinion of his powers 
of mischief than he deserved. 

In the beginning of the year 191 the Eoman people decided 
on war with Antiochus, and the Consul M. Acilius Glabrio was 
charged with the conduct of it. About 40,000 men were 
placed at his disposal. Antiochus had gone to Acarnania, 
where he had conquered Medeiim; on receiving the news of 
the Con.sid’s landing in Apodonia and of the further advance 
of Baebius and Phihp towards Thc&.saly, he returned to 
Chalcis, to await reinforcements from Asia. These how'ever 
only brought his army up to 10,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry, 
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to which 4000 Aetoliaiis were added. It i.s a proof of true 
Oriental arrogance that the 8yrian monarch should have 
thought he could fight Eome with this force. That he might 
be able to hold Thermopylae with it for a time against an 
attack from the north, was no doubt an idea not devoid of 
sense, when it is borne in mind that the Aetolians closed the 
passes to the west; but even this was unsuccessful. Glabrio’s 
legate, the famous M. Porcius Cato, who had been Consul in 
195, marched across Mount Oeta and took the king in the 
rear. The latter thereupon retired to Chalcis, where he 
arrived with only 500 men, and then sailed to Ephesus. 
Boeotia and Euboea surrendered. The Aetolians still had 
fortified points near Thermojiylac, eispecially Heraclea and 
Lamia. Glabrio took the former, and Philip was on the 
point of taking Lamia when the Consul forbade him to do so; 
it was not advisable that the king of Macedonia should have 
another opportunity of claiming an extension of territory in 
these regions. The Aetolians now announced their willing¬ 
ness to submit. Titus wanted to grant them lenient terms, 
but Glabrio differed. He demanded the surrender of two 
leading Aetolians and of the chiefs of the Athamanes, where¬ 
upon the Aetolians preferred to continue the war. They 
defended Naupaotus. Titus in the meanwhile persuaded the 
Eleans and Messenians to join the Achaean League, so that it 
now embraced the whole of the Peloponnese. In return the 
Eomans took Zacynthus under their protection; Corcyra they 
had already. As Philip had meantime made progress in 
Thessaly, Titus thought it expedient to see that the Aetolians 
were not too hard pressed. The siege of Haupactus was 
raised, and an armistice granted to the Aetolians, to enable 
them to send an embassy to Eome and ascertain the terms 
which the Eomans were willing to grant them. 

The war in Europe was practically over; the hostilities 
with the Aetolians, which still dragged on, were bound to 
end sooner or later in the defeat of that mountain people. 
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The important point now was to vanquish Antiochus in Asia, 
and the Romans addressed themseh'es to this with a deliberate¬ 
ness which might provoke astonishment, if it had not been the 
natural outcome of a legitimate confidence that there was no 
reason for hurrying themselves. They began by sending a 
fleet into Asian waters. The Praetor C. Livius sailed with 
Roman, Neapolitan, Locrian, Rheginian and Carthaginian 
vessels to Greece, picked up some Roman ships which were 
lying ready in the Piraeus, and then joined a fleet from 
Pergamuin, so that in the end he had 150 decked and 50 open 
ships, with which he defeated the Syrian fleet, of only 100 
sail, commanded by the Rhodian exile Poly.xenidas, at Corycus 
between Chios and Ephesus, in the year 191 B.c. The 
Aetolian envoys were now informed in Rome that the 
Aetolians would have to conclude an oflensive and defensive 
alliance with the Romans and pay the sum of 1000 talents, 
if they wished for peace. 

For the year 190 L. Cornelius Scipio, the brother of 
Africanus, and C. Laeliu.s, the well-known friend of the 
Scipios, were elected consuls. The honourable and lucrative 
task of bringing the war in Asia to an end was of course 
entrusted to L. Cornelius, and as it was beyond his powers, 
his brother accompanied him as legato. In the meanwhile 
Glabrio had taken Lamia, and L. Cornelius granted the ' 
Aetolians, who could not make up their minds, a fresh truce 
of a year’s duration, thus ridding himself of the troublesome 
siege of Naupactus. He then went to Asia, but not by sea; 
he preferred the long circuitous route by land. This was safer ; 
why should he unnecessarily tempt the gods of the sea and of 
the storms, who had played Rome many a trick in the First 
Punic ar ? The Romans were convinced, and rightly, that 
it wa.s a matter of indifference whether Antiochus got a few 
thousand more soldiers together in the interval. At sea indeed 
the king was a somewhat formidable opponent. The Roman 
fleet took Sestos, but Antiochus provisioned Lysimachia, and 
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Polyxenidas defeated the Roman fleet under Pausistratus off 
Samos, whereupon Phocaea, Samos and Cyme went over to 
Antiochus. The Praetor Aemilius now undertook the conduct 
of the whole naval campaign. His first idea was to proceed 
southwards with his whole force, to encounter a new fleet 
which Hannibal was to bring up from Phoenicia—this was the 
way in which Antiochus managed to employ one of the 
greatest generals that have ev^er lived. But on being driven 
back from Patara, Aemilius returned to the north, and left the 
Rhodians to beat off the Phoenician fleet, which they did in 
a victorious engagement off Side. After that Aemilius too 
gained a decisive naval victory over Polyxenidas off Myonnesus; 
he took thirteen of his eighty-nine ships and destroyed twenty- 
nine. This frightened Antiochus, who had in the meanwhile 
made an unsuccessful attack on Pergamum, so much that he 
abandoned Lysimachia and thus enabled the Romans to get 
to Asia without inconvenience. Aemilius conquered Phocaea, 
which was afterwards barbarously treated by the Roman 
soldiers against his wish. 

Antiochus now made an attempt to obtain peace. He took 
advantage of the fact that a son of Seipio Africanus had 
become his prisoner of war, to open negotiations with that 
representative of Rome. But when Africanus intimated to 
him that he would have to give up all Asia Minor north of the 
Taurus—it was not much in reality, for he had, as we know, 
little that was securely held there—he rightly came to the 
conclusion that he could not be worse off if he continued the 
war, and he resolved to hazard a battle. It took place in the 
autumn of 190 at Magnesia on the Sipylus, in the absence of 
Africanus, who was lying sick at Elaea. The Romans were 
over 30,000 strong, the Asiatics about 80,000; among the 
latter was a motley crew of men on dromedaries and on 
hooked chariots, and fifty-four elephants, but also a Macedonian 
phalanx of 16,000 men, drawn up in ten divisions fifty broad 
and thirty-two deep. The battle was won by the Romans, 
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without the inhiutry of the legions taking any part in tlie 
engagement. The allies threw the Asiatic contingents and the 
elephants into confusion; by this means the phalanx, on which 
the fugitives rushed, was broken up, and the result was as in 
so many of the battles of antiquity—an easy slaughter by the 
conquerors. The Eomans are said to have lost twenty-four 
cavalry and 300 infantry, the Asiatics 50,000 men. Anterior 
Asia lay open to the Romans, who established their head¬ 
quarters at Sardes. Here Antiochus sent word that he was 
ready for peace and Scipio directed him to send envoys to 
Rome, where a decision would be taken. Envoys from the 
other states in Asia also made their appearance in Rome ; the 
gathering became a congress, at which Rome on this occasion 
had only to issue her orders. 

The Senate laid down the guiding principles which the 
usual commission of ten had to apply on the spot. This last 
was done in the course of the year 189. The arrangements 
in question led to the following settlement in Asia Minor: 
the main point was that Antiochus renounced all conquest 
on this side, i.e. on the Roman side, of the Taurus. It is 
true that a difference of opinion arose as to the meaning of 
the word Taurus. It undoubtedly meant the range north 
of Cilicia. But did it also include that north of Pamphylia 1 
And could Pamphylia therefore be claimed by the king of 
Syria ? The authorities in Rome came to the conclusion that 
this was another range and that Pamphylia was on this side of 
the Taurus. It would in fact have been strange if a defeat 
had been the means of giving Antiochus a province which no 
Seleucid had ever been able to thoroughly conquer. Besides 
this, Antiochus had to deliver up his elephants and all his 
ships of war hut ten, and those that were left to him were 
in future not to appear west of the Calycadnus. He was 
therefore not allowed even to coast along the Cilician Taurus, 
which was consequently left to itself, i.e. made over to pirates. 
By this prohibition the Eomans themselves encouraged the 
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piracy which subsequently gave them so much trouble in 
Cilicia Aspera. Antiochus had to pay 15,000 talents to 
Eome and 500 to Eumenes. Some enemies of the Eoman 
people were to be surrendered to Eome, including Hannibal, if 
Antiochus was able to do it. 

This peace did not deprive Antiochus of much that really 
belonged to the Scleueids, as appears from chap. xiii. He 
gave up a great many claims and a series of isolated points. 
Ill reality the Taurus as interpreted by Eome had always been 
the boundary of effective Syrian power, and the peace only 
confirmed the actual dutus quo!' 

The country now completely liberated from Syrian influence 
was settled as follows : the Greek cities which had sided with 
Eome remained or became independent; those which had 
joined Antiochus of their own accord were made tributary 
to Eumenes. Consequently the following were henceforth 
free, besides Cyzicus, Lampsacus and Alexandria Troas: 
the sorely-tried Abydos, Dardanus, Ilium, which also received 
Ehoeteum and Gergis, Notiura, Mylasa, Clazomenae, which 
obtained the island of Drymassa, Miletus, Chios, Smyrna, 
Erythrae, Cyme and Phocaea. Eumenes’ share was a large 
one: in Europe the Chersonese and Lysimachia, in Asia 
Phrygia on the Hellespont and Phrygia Magna, Mysia, Lydia, 
Lycaonia, the Milyas, of cities especially Tralles in the 
interior, and Ephesus and Telmissus on the coast. Ephesus 
had belonged to Egypt before Antiochus had taken it; but 
Egypt had given up her northern possessions of her own 
free will, and could no longer lay claim to any of them. 
Telmissus, which was in Ehodian territory, was given to 
Eumenes so that the kingdom of Pergamum might have a 
harbour in the south. Ehodes received Lycia and Caria 
south of the Maeander. It is true that the Lycians soon 
complained of the Ehodian rule, and Eome declared her 
intention had been that the Lycians should be friends and 
not subjects of the Ehodians, which doubtless made the 
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tribute to Rhodes dwindle. Rome took nothing for herself 
in Asia. 

As the definitive settlement of the affairs of Asia did not 
take place till the year 189, the Romans had sent reinforce¬ 
ments to the east at the close of 190. The Praetor Fabius 
Labeo intervened with the reinforced fleet in the concerns 
of the Cretans, to whom he issued a peace manifesto, and 
Gortyna did surrender some Roman prisoners. He then 
removed the Syrian garrisons from Aenus and Alaronea. 
With the army, however, the Consul Cn. Manlius Vulso made 
an expedition against the Galatae," many of whom had served 
in the Syrian army, and in whose country he hoped to renew 
the old glory of the Manhi in the wars with the Gauls and 
to win rich booty. He marched from Ephesus by a long 
soutliern ddtour into their country. They were now paid out 
in their own coin, i.e. thoroughly well pillaged. Only the 
Trocrai escaped this fate, as Manlius did not cross the Halys. 

It was not till the beginning of the year 188, when Manlius 
was proconsul, that the settlement of Asia was officially 
proclaimed. Manlius proceeded first to Apamea on the 
sources of the Maeander, then to Perge in Pamphylia, which 
was surrendered by Antiochus’ commander, and then back 
to Apamea, where the peace and the alliance between Syria 
and Rome were sworn to by him ; Roman envoys administered 
the oath to Antiochus. Ariarathes of Cappadocia, who had 
fought with the Gauls against Rome, was allowed, on the 
intercession of his son-in-law Eumenes, to make peace with 
Rome and was recognized as her ally. 

The war with the Aetolians now came to an end as well. 
They had so far roused themselves as to drive Philip out of 
Athamania and even to occupy the country of the Dolopes 
and Amj)hilochia (190). This was not in itself unwelcome 
to the Romans, as only Philip suffered by it. But their 
success made the Aetolians arrogant, and the Consul of the 
year 189, M. Eulvius Jiobilior, had therefore by no means an 
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easy task to perform in tlic renewed war against them. The 
campaign centred in Ambracia, which was besieged and 
defended according to all the rides of art. The Romans 
got possession of it only by an honourable capitulation, and 
were prudent enough, on the intercession of Rhodes and 
Athens, which consequently appears on the scene as a 
respected power in this case, to offer better terms to the 
Aetolians than before, provided that they seriously sued for 
peace. Rome demanded only the half of the indemnity which 
she had hitherto asked, and if the Aetolians had to abandon 
their claim to all the territory which they had lost in this 
war, it is not quite so certain that they had to give up the 
Dolopes country, which they had just conquered. Ambracia 
was not badly treated, only the Romans removed the numerous 
works of art which had adorned the city since it became the 
capital of Pyrrhus to Rome—they had not been made for 
Ambracia and probably there were almost as many art con¬ 
noisseurs in Rome as in Ambracia at that time. Of course 
the Aetolians as allies were linked to the destinies of Rome. 
If Rome had treated them more leniently than they could 
have expected themselves, this was due to the fact that, 
looking to the uncertainty of the relations with Macedonia, 
she did not wish to make irreconcilable enemies of them, 
and Rome attained this object. The Aetolians have not 
unfrequently been described as a predatory state, and we 
have alluded to this aspect of their character. Of course they 
were not so in the same sense as the Galatae, for they were 
Greeks. This is why they were treated differently from the 
Galatae by Rome. It is not, however, altogether without 
significance that these two states were subdued by Rome 
about the same time and for the same reason, viz. that they 
had taken the side of Sj'ria.® 

Finally, a direct result of the defeat of Syria was that 
Egypt, which Antiochus had managed to alienate from Rome, 
once more became a Roman dependency. 
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NOTES 

1. Our authorities are chiefly Livy, bks. 35-38, with the 

fragments of Polybius, bks. 20, 21, and Appian’s where 

the Rhodian admiral is called Pausiniachus. In chaps. 4 and 5 
Appian is not well informed as to Egyptian affairs.—Cf. C. Meischke, 
Symbolae ad Eumenis II. historiani, Lips. 1892, pp. 67 seq.— 
Efforts of Antiochus in the year 197 according to Livy, 33, 19 : 
Ant. per omnem oram Ciliciae, Lyciaeque et Cariae, tentaturus 
urbes quae in dicione Ptolemaei essent, siinul Philijipum—exercitu 
navibusque adjuturiis.—Antiochus makes conquests in Asia Minor 
and quarrels with Rhodes, in 197, Liv. 33, 20, 21. The Rhodians 
protect the freedom civitatium sociarum Ptolemaei (Caunus, Myndus, 
Halicarnassus, Samos), Liv. 33, 20 ; see above, chap. xiii. note 2.— 
Antiochus on the Hellespont and in Thrace, in 196, Liv. 33, 38- 
41. That Antiochus took Ephesus in 197 must be inferred from 
Polyb. 18, 41, where he is represented as wanting it, and from Liv 
33, 38 (196 B.C.), where he is described as using it for his winter 
quarters. 

2. During the war between Rome and Philip the situation in 
Asia had undergone a change which has hitherto not always been 
viewed in a correct light, viz. Antiochus had contrived to make 
his victory at Mount Paneum in 198 lead up to a direct under¬ 
standing with Egypt, in which the latter country made .some 
important concessions to the Syrian king without consulting its 
ally, Rome ; it gave up its possessions in Asia Minor and Thrace 
in return for the right of making provisional use of southern 
Syria, which had already fallen into the hands of Antiochus. In 
consequence of this arrangement, which was at first kept secret 
from the Romans, Antiochus appears in the character of a pretender 
even in Thrace, and in 196, at Lysiniachia, makes the following 
reply to the Romans, who stand up for Ptolemy’s claims in Asia 
Minor: quod at Ptolemaeum attineat cui ademptas civitates 
querantur, sibi cum Ptolemaeo et aiuicitiam esse et id agere se ut 
brevi etiam affinitas jungatnr, Liv. 33, 40. That means that the 
Romans had been outwitted by Antiochus and the Egyptian 
ministers, whose duty of course it was to have informed Rome 
of the change in the situation, and that Antiochus had thus become 
very dangerous. This makes it impossible to agree with Ihne 
(Rom. Gesch. 3, 71 ; similar view in Baed. Unteryg, 2, 111) that 
the Romans had left Egypt in the lurch. It was Egypt rather 
which lett Rome in the lurch and gave up an ambitious policv Ijy 
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making this agreement. It hail a right to do so. And be.siile.n, 
a rotten state like Egypt was no longer able to indulge in an 
ambitious policy, and if the ministei-s—for the king, apart from 
crimes which he committed on his own account, was a puppet 
—were induced by Syrian bribes to take this line of an under¬ 
standing with Syria, Egyjjt itself was no better and no worse 
oif than before. But it gave Rome a right, not only to try to 
draw Egypt once more into her orbit, but also to take the place 
in the pacific league of maritime states wliich had thus become 
vacant through the voluntary renunciation of Egypt, and so prevent 
the free navigation to the Pontus, which she had successfully 
defended against Philip, being blocked by Antiochus. Egypt 
now withdrew of her own free will; Rome consequently had to 
double her stake. The year 197 is therefore of great importance 
in the history of Anterior Asia. Egypt resigns the position which 
it had held there for a century in favour of Antiochus, who was 
able to say to the astonished Romans ; “Spare yourselves unnecessary 
trouble, Egypt does not want your assistance.” But it was this 
very success which led to his riiiu. If he had had the sense to 
admit that it was better for him to give up Thrace, tlien Rome in 
all probability would have left him Asia. But by his idea, firstly, 
that he was bound to claim Thrace and secondly, that it was even 
his mission to protect the independence of Nabis, Amynander and 
the Aetolians, he speedily lost, not only his recent acquisitions, but 
also what he had formerly possessed in Asia Minor. 

3. Negotiations in Rome in 194/193, Liv. 34, 57-59. 
T. Quinctius claims the patrocinium libertatis Graecorum for the 
Romans, 34, 58. 

4. Nabis and the Eleutherolaconians, as they were afterwards 
called, Hertzb. 2, 111, 159, and esp. Ruhl, Der letzte Kampf der 
Achaier gegen Nahis, N. Jahrb. 127 (1883). See also TojiffePs 
article Achaia in Pauly’s R. E. Cruelty of Nabis, Polyb. 13, 6-8 ; 
his wife Apega, 13, 7; 18, 17. Death of Nabis, Liv. 35, 35. 
Pergamene troops also took part in the war against Nabis, as is 
proved by inscriptions in Pergamum, Frankel, 62, 63 ; see Topffer 
1.1. and Meischke, Symbolae ad Eum. II. histor.. Lips. 1892, pp. 
47 seq., who deals with the whole of this w'ar. 

5. For details of the war see Livy and Polybins. The Achaeans 
rescue Pergamum, Ditt. 208 ; Frankel, 64 ; Topffer, Achaia, in 
Pauly. 

6. The conditions of the peace of 189 B.C., Polyb. 21, 45-48 ; 
Liv. 38, 39 ; App. Syr. 38 ; Pans. 7, 11. 

7. The war with the Galatae, Liv. 38, 12-27.—For various 
points connected with the march of Manlius related by Livy (38, 
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12-15) see Ramsay in Rt-inach’s Chroiiif^ue d'Oriunt, jij'. 31-1 sen. 
and his Hist. Gefir;r. of Asia Minor, 421. Manlius went from 
Ephesus in a great curve by Antioch in Caria, Tabae, the Cibyratis 
and Termessus in Pampbylia. Did he want to deceive the Galatae 
as to his intention ?—For the further war with the Aetolians and 
the peace with them, Livy and Polyb. 21, 27-32. 

8. Antiochus III. was not ungrateful to the Greeks who had 
met with misfortune through helping him. He removed some 
Aetolians, Cretans and Euboeans into the quarter of Antioch which 
he laid out, O. Muller, Antiqu. Antioch. § 18, according to Libanius, 
p. 309.—For his coins .see Babelon, Ixxvii.-Lvxxvi. ; for those of 
Molon and Achaeus, Ixxxvi. .seq. On the coins of Antiochus 
there are portraits of him in all ages. Sir Edward Bnnbury (Hum. 
Chron. 1883) divides them into five classes, which are easily 
recognizable on the plates of the Catalogue of the Bnnbury Collec¬ 
tion, published by Sotheby, 1896. The excellent reproductions 
make this catalogue highly instructive for the coins of the Seleucids. 
There are gold coins of Antiochus, of 100 drachms, and therefore 
called jivaiala, Bab. Ixxxi.—There are also traces of Antiochus’ ac¬ 
tivity in Europe in the coinage (Bab. following P. Gardner): 1. Bronze 
coins of Hephaestia in Lemnos, with a head, which seems to be 
that of Antiochus : Lemnos had given Antiochus a good reception. 
2. Coins of Carystus with the head of Antiochus (according to Six, 
in the Ifumism. Chron. XIV, p. 301, it i.s rather the head of 
Alexander, son of Craterus, king of Euboea about 250 b.c.). 3. 

Coins of Chalcis, with a veiled head formerly considered to be 
Hera (rev. Demeter on quadriga), supposed to be a portrait of the 
daughter of Cleoptolemus (called Euboea by Antiochus) whom the 
king married in Chalcis; Polyb. 20, 8 ; Liv. 36, 11. 4. Aetolian coins 
with the head of Antiochus (acc. to Six, 1.1. p. 297, rather Demetrius 
of Macedonia, about 235-233). 5. Acarnanian coins with an anchor ; 
a coin -with .an elephant has also been di.scovered, acquired by the 
Brit. Mu=. in 1891. 6. Coins of Amynander of Athamania, with 

the female head of Chalcis.—Perhaps also a coinage of Antiochus 
III. in Lycia; P. Gardner in Bab. Ixxxvi. The Seleuoid era 
(312 B.C.), which appears in 310 on city coins of Tyre, does not 
occur on royal Syrian coins until 201 B.C., .also in Phoenicia.—With 
the defeat of Antiochus III. a new period in the coinage of Asia 
Minor begins ; cf. Head, Cat. Br. Mu.s. Ionia, p. xlviii. The 
xVttic .standard is now generally ailopted there, and the Alexander- 
coins are taken as types: head of Heracle.s, rev. Zens Aetophoros. 
The coins are distinguishahle from the earlier ones by their broad 
flat .siiape. “Tims Alexander as the founder of the liberties of 
the Asiatic Greeks, thongli not jierbaps solely on tliat account so 
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much as I'ur the sake oi commercial expe(lieiic\', vas lioiioiircd by 
a posthumous revival of his coinage ” {ibid. p. xlix.). The various 
cities are denoted by emblems in the field. Some of tliem strike 
tetradrachms with local types. For the ci-stophori .see below, chap, 
xxi. note 4.—Cf. besides, AVilcken’s article Aetolia, tn Pauly- 
AVissowa, 1, 1113-1127 ; Kumpel, Die Quellen zur Gesch. des 
Krieges d. Homer gegen Ant. III., Hamburg, 1803 (Progr.); almost 
everything is derived directly or indirectly from Polybm.s. 



CHAPTEK XVIII 

ROME AND PERSEUS (189-168 B-C.)—THE EAST ABOUT 169 

The further development of the affairs of Greece under Eoman 
influence took place at first in Europe, and in Greece as well 
as in Macedonia. In the former the republics themselves 
desired the intervention of Eome, in the latter Eome’s interest 
demanded it. 

The root of the disturbances in Greece lay in the impossi¬ 
bility of establishing there a permanent order, even over a small 
area, based on the freely-given consent of the parties concerned. 
Even the constitution of the Achaeans was always in an 
embryo state, and Philopoemen, by striving to improve it, and 
by attempting considerable changes in it for this purpose, 
himself gave the signal for more dissension than ever. To 
destroy the preponderance of the Achaean nucleus of the 
League, he had the assemblies held in other places besides 
Aegium, and to diminish the influence of the large communi¬ 
ties, he made the small ones, e.g. those which had been hitherto 
dependent on Megalopolis, regular members of the League.' 
This may have been a wise and useful measure, but it ofl'ended 
the old members of the League and gave rise to the belief that 
its constitution did not protect vested interests. The actual 
impulse, however, to the outbreak of open war was given by 
Sparta in her annoyance at her exclusion from the sea, which 
of course deprived her of the possession of the market for 
mercenaries at Taenarum. She made a fruitless attempt to 
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capture Las, a ])lace on the way to Tacnarum. Philopoemen 
demanded the surrender of the disturbers of the peace. But 
the enraged Spartans instead of complying killed thirt}^ 
persons belonging to the Achaean party, notified their with¬ 
drawal from the Achaean League and appealed to Borne for 
protection. For this the League declared war on Sparta. 
The Consul M. Fulvius induced the disputants to keep the 
peace for a time and to refer the question to the Eoman 
Senate. The Senate pronounced a decision, but of so ambigu¬ 
ous a nature that each side thought it was in its favour. 
Philopoemen advanced up to the walls of Sparta. The 
Spartans sent eighty alleged guilty persons into his camp, 
and of these seventeen were at once put to death by their 
countrymen serving in the Achaean army, and the rest executed 
on the following day. Philopoemen then reinstated all the 
exiles in Sparta, expelled those who had taken possession of 
their property, and pulled down the walls of the city. Of 
course some Spartans complained of these summary proceed¬ 
ings in Borne. Philopoemen defended himself, but in spite of 
this a Eoman commission under Caecilius Metellus arrived in 
186, which sat in Argos and condemned the conduct of the 
Achaeans. The latter, however, paid no heed to it, and when 
two Spartans, Areus and Alcibiades, again preferred a com¬ 
plaint in Borne, the Achaeans sentenced them to death in 
their absence. They tried to justify this conduct in Borne, 
but without success. A new embassy under Ap. Claudius 
quashed the sentence passed on the two Spartans, and de¬ 
clared that Sparta was certainly a member of the Achaean 
League, but that individual Spartans were not amenable to the 
criminal jurisdiction of Achaia and that the city was entitled 
to have walls. Subsequently, in 179, when Callicrates had 
come to the helm on the Achaean side after the death of 
Philopoemen, the opponents of the Achaeans were allowed 
to return to Sparta. On which side was right and on 
which wrong in these quarrels, nobody can now say, and 
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probably no one knew any more about it at the time. Each 
side could quote resolutions or precedents for its conduct. 
When the Achaeans said that the Komans had no more right 
to trouble their heads about the treatment of Sparta by 
Achaia, than the Greeks had about that of Capua by Eome, 
this was absurd in point of fact, but would have been techni¬ 
cally correct if the Achaeans themselves had not appealed to 
Eome, in order to enlist her on their side. Consequently a 
remark of this kind was simply a specimen of dialectical skill, 
which at the most might annoy the Eomans, but probably did 
not even achieve that result. 

Another quarrel, however, was attended with really melan¬ 
choly consequences, that between Achaia and Messene. The 
latter, not without the approval of Titus and at the instiga¬ 
tion of its oligarchs, especially Dinocrates, revolted from the 
League, which was being conducted on democratic lines by 
Philopoemen. Philopoemen thought he could coerce Messene, 
as he had already done on one occasion, but he was taken 
prisoner and had to drink the poison-cup in prison, in 184 B.c. 
He was not so old but what he might have rendered services 
to his country for some time to come; now there was no one 
left among the Achaeans who possessed ability alike as general 
and statesman and at the same time had a stainless character. 
The honest Lycortas, who compelled Messene to submit in 
183, was not equal to the occasion as a statesman. 

The Eomans had ended by no longer interfering directly 
in these complications, but they had nevertheless declared 
that it was a matter of indifference to them if Sparta, Argos 
and Corinth withdrew from the League. This was considered 
then and is considered even now as a fresh proof of arrogance. 
But as all the Greeks appealed to Eome, she was entitled to 
give her opinion. In no case was she bound to keep the 
members of the Achaean League in it by force, and it is clear 
that the majority of the Spartans did not want to join the 
Achaeans. In furuiing an opinion of Greek politics, people 
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are easily led by feelings of the moment, which, however, show 
by their contradictions that they cannot form a basis for a 
just verdict. At one time the liomans are to effect a moral 
revival of Greece, at another to pay no heed to the country, 
even when the Greeks desire it; when the Greeks accept 
presents from foreigners, that is denounced in the third 
century as a sign of moral decay, wherea.s in the fifth no one 
has any objection to make to it. Besides, people let them¬ 
selves be too much influenced by the dialectic of the opponents 
of Eome. Their assertions are generally accepted as gospel 
truth by the moderns,—as if the Greeks had not long been 
masters of dialectic. Philopoemen’s death was a special mis¬ 
fortune for Greece for this very reason. He at all events was 
no dialectician, but a man of action. 

The independent states of Greece gave the Romans only 
trouble and labour, Macedonia caused them serious anxiety.^’ 
Philip had thought that he could gain a great advantage by 
taking sides against Antiochus and the Aetolians. He had 
wrested cities in Thessaly from the Aetolians, had occupied Aenus 
and Maronea, which the Romans had liberated from the Syrian 
garrison, and he wanted to keep his spoils. But the Romans 
decided that he must surrender them all. Modern historians 
consider this unfair. It is clear, however, that the Thessalians 
were happier under their own chiefs than under the Mace¬ 
donian king, and also that Aenus and Maronea were better 
off under Eumenes than under Philip, who, when he could 
not keep Maronea, forthwith put to death some more of the 
inhabitants, and then poisoned the man who had carried out 
his orders. The Romans therefore at all events acted in 
the interest of those who did not want to make over the cities 
to a man of this stamp. Were they then under any legal 
obligation to let him have Aenus and Maronea ? The history 
of the twm cities given in the note shoivs that Philip had no 
claim to them, and there is no trace of any promise on the 
part of the Romans to give them to him. Philip thought 
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that he had deserved this reward for the assistance rendered 
to the Eomans, while Rome was of a different opinion. The 
Romans must have best known what concessions they ought 
to make to a man who could only be bound to them by hope 
and fear. Unfortunately the innocent, his subjects and his 
family, had to suffer most from the wrath of the king at the 
indignity offered him. He raised the taxes, which were 
already high enough, so as to be prepared for a fresh war 
with Rome, removed the Greek inhabitants of his maritime 
cities, in whom he had no confidence, into the interior to 
Emathia, and put Thracians in their place, all of which of 
course was not accomplished without acts of cruelty. Finally 
he vented his rage on his own son Demetrius. The latter 
had been very well treated by the Romans, who thought that 
they would acquire in him a supporter of their influence in 
Macedonia. But this aroused the apprehension of his elder 
brother Perseus, an illegitimate son of Philip, but designated 
as his successor, and he, by his speeches and by a letter 
supposed to be written by Demetrius to Titus, but forged 
by himself, managed to prejudice Philip against Demetrius 
to such an extent that Philip had him poisoned (182). The 
aversion to Rome in some modern writers goes so far that 
they attribute the responsibility for the murder of Demetrius 
partly to Titus, on. the ground that the latter had made the 
father mistrustful of the young man by the favour shown 
to him. It seems therefore to be considered as a matter of 
course that in a case of this kind a king like Philip was 
bound to put to death a .son who had incurred his suspicion, 
and the opinion is evidently held that the Eomans ought to 
have known thi.s too, and have taken it into consideration.® 
Philip lived to the year 179, his sole punishment for his many 
crimes being probably only the humiliating consciousness that 
he, a master of cunning, had been outwitted by his son Perseus, 
a much feebler intellect, for he discovered the trick that had 
been played on him. He wanted to disinherit Perseus and 
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appoint a distant relative, Antigonus, nephew of Doson, as 
his successor. But he did not effect this; he died, and 
Perseus after all ascended the throne, in 179 B.C. 

Perseus was a man of quite a different stamj) from his father, 
not so intensely sour and malicious, hut also not so talented, 
except in one important point, in diplomacy, that is to say if 
propensity for intrigue can he called diplomatic talent.^ That 
he brought about the murder of his brother is nothing re¬ 
markable in a sovereign of that age, and certainly not in an 
Antigonid (see above, chap. iii.). Poliorcetes had been the 
most brilliant specimen of an Antigonid, and a comparison 
with him is best calculated to illustrate the character of 
Perseus. He is a complete contrast to Poliorcetes both in his 
good and bad points. Poliorcetes was as brave as a lion, full of 
kindly feeling, dissolute, prodigal, a man of action, no states¬ 
man. Perseus was regular in his domestic relations, dignified 
in his demeanour, and not really a soldier; he made vast and 
very fair plans, but when he had to act in critical though not 
desperate situations, he was hampered, at one time by over¬ 
anxious consideration for his treasury, which was always full 
and had always to remain so, at others, and in a marked 
degree, by needless despondency. He owes the sympathy of 
posterity to the fact that he was the first of the later successors 
of Alexander and the first king of Macedonia to adorn the 
triumph of a Eoman general. With his character Perseus 
would have been a more dangerous antagonist of Pome than 
Philip or Antiochus, if he had only been able to keep a cool 
head in emergencies, for as an intriguer he accomplished a 
good deal, and he certainly had no lack of hatred of Rome. 

He endeavoured to bring about a coalition against the 
Romans, who regarded him with mistrust from the outset, 
because he had made away with their friend Demetrius. By 
means of an amnesty on his accession he secured a good many 
friends, even in Greece, where he counted adherents among 
the Achaeans, the Aetolians and Boeotians, He entered into 
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relations with Byzantium and Rhodes, sent an embassy to 
Carthage, and tried to set Eumenes, Seleucus and Antiochus, 
Ariarathes and Prusias in motion against Rome. He gave 
his sister in marriage to Prusias and married the daughter of 
Seleucus IV. Of course he pointed out to all of them that 
Rome was aiming at the destruction of Macedonia, and that 
this would be a calamity for the whole of the East. The 
powers listened to his communications, but did not stir a 
finger for him while there was time to do so; what they did 
when it was too late, we shall see before long. He alarmed 
the Romans directly by his progress in the north, where he 
brought the Bastarnae over to his side and encouraged King 
Cotys in Thrace, but drove out the Roman ally Abrupolis and 
murdered Artotarus, an adherent of Rome, in Illyria, and 
secured the co-operation of Gentius. For a long time the 
Romans let things slide; they had enough to do in Liguria, 
Corsica, Sardinia and Spain. At last, after a Roman embassy 
had received the reply from Perseus that he considered the 
treaty between his father and Rome as null and void, they 
were induced, mainly by the urgent entreaties of Eumenes, 
to declare war against him. The Macedonian envoy Harpalus 
was unable to obtain any distinct information as to Rome’s 
demands. It is unmistakeable that the Romans had resolved 
on the complete overthrow of the king, perhaps even on 
his deposition, from the outset. But if Perseus refused to 
recognize the validity of the treaty between his father and 
Rome, was it not his business to say what he really wanted 1 
And if he was silent on the point, had he a right to complain 
if he also was not told beforehand what Rome intended to do 
with him 1 There can be no doubt whatever that both Rome 
and Perseus were determined to impose the severest terms on 
each other in case of victory. 

The Romans decided to commence hostilities in 171. 
They declared that Perseus was attacking allies of Rome, and 
making preparations against her, and when the king wished 
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to know what special demands he would have to comply with 
to obtain peace, he was told that the generals would sujjply 
him with this information. The general appointed for klace- 
donia was the Consul P. Licinius Crassus. His army consisted 
of 50,000 men, besides a contingent of Achaeans and Per- 
gamenians. Perseus could not get together more than 43,000 
infantry and 4000 cavalry. On the artful advice of the 
Roman legate Q. Marcius Philippus, who was staying in 
Thessaly, he sent once more to Rome, to try to settle the 
quarrel, but received no answer. The Aetolians, Acarnanians, 
and Thessalians, also the Boeotians, with the exception of 
Haliartus and Coronea, joined the Romans; Rhodes con¬ 
tributed ships. P. Crassus marched through Epirus to 
Thessaly, where he took up a position near Larissa; the fleet 
repaired to Chalcis. Perseus began the war tvith skill and 
good fortune. He occupied the Pass of Tempe, and defeated 
the Romans twice, at Mount Callinicus and at Palanna; he 
then offered to conclude a treaty with Rome on terms advan¬ 
tageous for her, but received the reply that he must submit 
unconditionally. If the Romans accomplished nothing in the 
field, they made up for it by pillaging weak Greek cities, 
such as Haliartus, which they captured, Thebes and Coronea, 
which surrendered, and even the friendly Chalcis. This 
conduct aroused great indignation in Greece, and the Romans 
could now no longer depend on the Aetolians or the Epirotes. 

In the year 170 the Consul A. Hostilius Manlius was in 
command of the army and L. Hortensius of the fleet, both 
as incapable as their predecessors. Hortensius allowed all 
his transports to be captured, and exacted contributions in 
consequence. On the Abderites delaying payment of what 
was demanded, he sacked Abdera and had the inhabitants 
sold as slaves. Hostilius did nothing at all, and an attempt 
of the Romans to attack Macedonia from the north failed 
owing to the dubious attitude of Gentius, king of Illyria. 
On the other hand, so many complaints of the arbitrary 
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proceedings and the cruelty of the Eoman commanders were 
received from Greece that the Senate was obliged to curtail 
the powers of the generals as regards the exaction of con¬ 
tributions. P. Lucretius, who had plundered Chalcis, was 
even condemned to pay a money fine. In the winter of 
170/169 Perseus took the Illyrian city of Uscana, which was 
garrisoned by a force of 5000 men. His attempt, however, 
to take Stratus in Aetolia failed. 

In the year 169 the Consul Q. Marcius Philippus at last 
made a successful offensive movement. He turned the Pass 
of Tempe and took up a position to the north of it, between 
Olympus and the sea. This ought to have been his destruction, 
for he was now in a plain, closed to the north and south by 
passes which Perseus had occupied, that of Tempe and of 
Dium, and to the west by Olympus; and if Perseus had pos¬ 
sessed courage and generalship, he might have given the Eomans 
a reminiscence of the Caudine Forks. But, instead of this, 
he thought he was lost, withdrew his troops from both the 
passes, gave orders to set fire to the arsenal of Thessalonice, 
some fifty miles off, and to sink his treasure at Pella in the 
sea. When he had recovered himself a little, he reoccupied 
the position at Dium. The Eomans had thus opened the 
door into Macedonia; they did nothing more, however, on 
land, and their attempts to capture Cassandria, Torone and 
Demetrias with their fleet were unsuccessful. 

In the space of three years therefore Eome had accom¬ 
plished as good as nothing against a small state like Mace¬ 
donia. This emboldened Perseus to concert further measures 
of defence, and especially to try if he could not after all obtain 
allies; and this again inspired some of the powers who had up 
to this point been on the side of Eome, with the idea that they 
might take an independent line and see if Macedonia could 
not after all be saved and a better position be secured for 
themselves thereby. Perseus had been treated so harshly by 
the Eonjans that even states who were otherwise devoted to 
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them might come to the conclusion that it would be of advan¬ 
tage to themselves also if Eome did not always get her own way. 
Ehodes openly attemjited to put an end to the war; Eumenes 
went to work in a more underhand way. This we are told by 
Polybius. The part assigned to Eumenes by this writer has 
been considered so incredible that his account of it has been 
described as a “ silly invention.” It is impossible, so it is said, 
that Eumenes could have wished to revolt from Eome. But 
that he would have wished it if it had appeared advantageous to 
him, is certain. The sole question then is whether he could have 
thought it his interest to change sides, and this depended on 
Eome’s prospects of eventual success in the war with Perseus. 
If she did not vanquish Macedonia, it was a bad look-out for 
her friends in Asia. It is therefore quite intelligible that a 
prudent sovereign of Pergamum would take steps to prepare for 
the contingency of Eome being obliged to give up her influence 
in Asia. But it is also said that he could not have opened 
negotiations with Perseus, because he himself had instigated 
the war against him. If this holds good, then a power which 
has begun a war can never make peace. If Eumenes did drive 
Eome into war with Perseus, that was an additional reason for 
the latter, if he was aware of it, to come to terms with such a 
powerful potentate, and this was the very point which was of 
importance to Eumenes.® That Ehodes adopted a menacing 
attitude towards Eome, is proved by facts. In her case it is 
more easily accounted for by the existence of two parties, of 
which the anti-Eoman was at that very time gaining the 
upper hand in consequence of the mistakes committed by the 
Eoman generals. But even in the case of Pergamum a 
similar explanation is not out of the question. There was 
probably an anti-Eoman party here too, and many persons 
may have thought that Eome’s fortunes were decidedly 
on the decline. Even prudent monarchs allow themselves 
to be influenced firstly by one party and then by another. 
By their conduct as hitherto exhibited in this war—military 
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incapacity and cruelty practised on the weak—tiie Homans 
could not inspire much affection or much fear in Asia. It 
was fortunate for Rome that she did after all vanquish 
Macedonia in 168. 

^Ve will now consider the situation in eastern Greece at 
that time, with special reference to its development in the last 
twenty years, so as to explain the position of the various 
states at the time when Macedonia was resisting Rome, and 
show in what direction things were tending in case Rome was 
not soon victorious.® 

The reigning sovereigns were as follows : Seleucus 

IV. Philopator, 187-175; Antiochus IV. Epiphanes7l76'16I. 
In Egypt: Ptolemy V. Epiphanes, 205-181 ; Ptolemy VII. 
Philometor, 181-146; Ptolemy IX. Eucrgetes II. Physcon, 
146-117. In Pergamum : EumenesII, 197-159. InBithynia: 
Prusias I, 225 up to about 185; Prusias II., about 185-149. 
In Cappadocia: Ariarathes IV. Eusebes, 220-103 ; Ariarathes 

V. Eusebes Philopator, 163-130. In Pontus : Pharnaces, from 
about 190 up to about 169; Mithridates Philopator Phil- 
adelphus Euergetes, about 169-121. 

By his unsuccessful war with Rome the Syrian king 
Antiochus III. had lost the prestige which up to that point 
had surrounded him in consequence of his brilliantr exploits in 
the East.’^ It was then that Armenia made ftself independent. 
^Vhile he was on the march to Elymais to plunder a temple 
there, for the purpose of replenishing his exhausted treasury, 
he was slain with his soldiers by the Elj^maeans, in 187. He 
was succeeded by his sons, Seleucus IV. and afterwards 
Antiochus IV. Seleucus had a difficult task to accomplish, 
but he was courageous and would even have intervened, in 
179, in favour of Pharnaces of Pontus in the war between 
that sovereign and the rulers of Pergamum, Bithynia, Cappa¬ 
docia and Paphlagoni.a, who were always quarrelling with each 
other but were united on this occasion, if he had not been 
prevented by a prohibition from Rome. With Egypt he lived 
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outvrai’dly in peace, yet the interference of bis minister Hclio- 
dorus in the aflairs of Palestine, related in the not very trust¬ 
worthy Second Book of the Maccabees, would have brought 
about a war with Egypt, if Seleucus had not been murdered 
by Holiodorus, just as Ptolcmj'^ had been by his ‘friends’ six 
years before. Ileliodoras wanted to become king himself, and 
this would have been acceptable to the Romans, but Eumenes 
and Attains of Pergamum put him on one side and arranged 
for the accession of the brother of Seleucus, Antiochus IV., 
passing over Demetrius, the son of Seleucus. Antiochus IV., 
called Epiphanes, was even more enterprising than his father. 
We shall revert to this characteristic figure later on (chap, xx.); 
we confine ourselves here to his relations with Egypt. We 
know (see above, chap, xvi.) that on the marriage of the sister 
of Antiochus IV., Cleopatra, with Ptolemy V. Epiphanes, 
Coelesyria was in some obscure way placed at the latter’s dis¬ 
posal.® Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was once more under Roman 
influence from the year 189 onwards, had been, as we are 
aware, murdered in 181, and his younger son Ptolemy VII. 
Philometor had succeeded him, with Cleopatra as guardian, 
after the speedy death of an elder one, Ptolemy VI. On the 
death of the latter in 173 the enterprising Antiochus IV. laid 
claim to Coelesyria, and as the king of Egypt would not part 
with it, a war broke out between Syria and Egypt. Here too 
the details are very uncertain. We know, however, that Anti¬ 
ochus vanquished Philometor and managed to bring him over 
to his side, and that then, at the desire of the people, who were 
displeased with this conduct of Philometor, his brother Euer- 
getes Physcon took up the government, and also that Antiochus 
was thereupon once more victorious over the Egyptians. We 
give a few details of this contest below, on p. 395. The fol¬ 
lowing was the position at the beginning of the year 168: 
Epiphanes, who, when he marched against Egypt in 171, had 
apologized to the Romans for so doing, held a portion of that 
country, but the war had not been brought to a decisive issue. 
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Egypt still offered resistance. In these circumstances the 
forces of both states, of Syria as well as of Egypt, were not 
free to act for the nonce. Egypt could not help Eome, and 
Syria could not damage her. But at any subsequent moment 
the position might change, and then it might be anticipated 
that Antiochus would win a decisive victory over the Eomans. 
But in that event Syria would undoubtedly at once interpose 
in favour of Perseus. 

In Asia Minor we take Bithynia, Cappadocia, Pontus and 
Pergamum in their order. 

Prusias I., king of Bithynia (225 to about 185), was the 
most important sovereign of the dynasty.® In his reign the 
rivalry of his state with Pergamum found marked expression. 
He was also an opponent of Byzantium, which had posses¬ 
sions on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus and wanted to 
terminate the war between Attains I. and Achaeus, whereas 
this war was not unacceptable to Prusias, and Bithynia there¬ 
fore sided with the Ehodians in the dispute with Byzantium 
about the duties referred to above (chap. xiii.). In 213 Prusias 
fought against some European Gauls, who had been brought 
over by the Pergamenians and were ravaging the country from 
Arisbe in the Troad, and defeated them. He sided with 
Philip of Macedonia against Eome, Aetolia and Attains, and 
attacked Pergamum; he was included in the peace of 205. 
Subsequently, when Philip extended his operations in Asia 
and had destroyed Cius as well as Myrlea, these places were 
made over to Prusias, who founded the city of Prusias in 
place of Cius and Apamea in that of Myrlea. But in the 
impending war with Eome Prusias did not side with Philip; 
he had noted where the preponderance of power lay. Instead 
of this, he endeavoured to make use of the confusion to obtain 
Heraclea. In that, however, he failed; he was wounded at 
the attack and remained lame for the rest of his life. He also 
prudently held aloof from Antiochus’ war with Eome. On 
this occasion he thought he might get Phrygia Minor, but 
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Eumenes obtained it, and Prusias out of vexation received 
Haimibul at bis court. His son and succes.sor Prusias 11. 
ruled on the same lines as liis father. He married a sister 
of Perseus. He waged war with Eumenes II. of I’ergamum, 
and availed himself of the assistance of Hanuilial. But he was 
obliged to break off the war by order of Pome, and dcclai'e 
himself I'cady to surrender Hannibal. Thereupon Hannibal 
committed suicide, in 183 E.t'. Prusias then formed an alli¬ 
ance with Eumenes against Pharnaces of Poiitus. In the war 
between Perseus and Pome he remained neutral. His subse¬ 
quent history we shall discuss later on (chap, xix.), Bithynia 
never plays a bold, but always a crafty game : it invariably 
looks to its own immediate advantage, regardless of previous 
connections ; it often opposes friends of Pome, but never 
Pome herself, and in the end, when the latter puts forth her 
strength, always submits to her will. In so doing the kings 
of Bithynia often behave in a low cringing way, which 
attains the desired effect; the Senate allows the contemptible 
buffoons, who eventually obey Pome's orders, to continue on 
the throne. 

Ariarathes IV. Eusebes,'" the king of Cappadocia, who 
succeeded his father Ariarathes III. at a very early age, was 
at first an ally of Antiochus IIP, but after the battle of 
Magnesia became an adherent of the Pomans and a friend 
of Eumenes II. of Pergamum, who married Stratonice, his 
daughter by his first marriage. By his second marriage with 
Antiochis, daughter of Antiochus III., he had at first 
no children, and his wife tlierefore foisted two spurious ones 
on him, Ariarathes and Orojihenies. Afterwards she bore 
him Mithridates, who succeeded his father as Ariarathes V. 
Eusebes Philopator, 1G3-130. We shall refer to him subse¬ 
quently. Ariarathes IV. fought with the Galatae against 
Pome, but Pome pardoned him (sec above, chap xvii.). 

In 169 B.c. a very vigorous and enterprising sovereign had 
probably just died in the kingdom of Pontus—Pharnaces 
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whose reign seems to have begun about 190, but who appears 
for tlie first time in history in the year 183.** From 220-183 
we hear nothing whatever of the kingdom of Pontus. hile 
Pergamum and Rhodes had been handsomely rewarded by 
the Romans in 189, and Bithyiiia, Paphlagonia and Cappa¬ 
docia had at least endeavoured to obtain a share of the 
Syrian booty, Pontus had kept quite still. It had not stirred 
either during the war with Antiochus or during the war with 
the Galatae. But when the Romans had left Asia, Pharnaces 
rose, in league with the Galatae and Mithridates, king of 
Armenia Elinor, and in concert with Seleucus IV^ of Syria. 
He attacked Sinope and conquered it, in 183 B.C. The 
inhabitants of Cot)-ora and Cerasus had to people the city of 
Pharnaoea, which took the place of Cerasus. In the west he 
took Tins and threatened Heraclea. He devastated Paphla¬ 
gonia, while Mithridates sacked Cappadocia. This gave rise 
to a great war between Pharnaces and Mithridates on the one 
side, and Eumeties, Prusias, Ariarathes and Morzius of Paphla¬ 
gonia on the other, to a certain extent between eastern and 
western Asia Minor. Seleucus IV. would have supported the 
eastern powers if Romo had not prevented it. Rome seems 
in other respects to have used the required pressure to bring 
about a peace, which restored the sUdvs quo, with the exception 
of the incorporation of Sinope in Pontus, which was not can¬ 
celled. The terms have been preserved by Polybius. Phar¬ 
naces had to withdraw from Paphlagonia as well as Tins, and 
disgorge his spoils; Mithridates had to pay 300 talents (179). 
The following were included in the peace: the ruler of 
Armenia, Artaxias, also a certain Acusilochus, the prince of 
the iSarmatae, Gatalus, in Europe, the cities of Heraclea, 
Mesembria, Chersonesus and Cyzicus. It is clear that Phar¬ 
naces had relations approximating to those which we find 
subsequently in the case of his great relative Mithridates 
Eupator, and he was no doubt, like him, a decided opponent 
of the Romans, He died about the year 169 E.c. His sue- 
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cessor, who will be discussed in chap, xxv., observed more 
caution iii his dealings with liomc. 

We come finally to I'ergamum.'-'’ Here Attains L, to whom 
Polybius gives high praise as a trustworthy and clever man, 
had been succeeded in 197 by his son Eumenes I, who was 
not his equal in real capacity. He was considered a cunning 
fellow, and if it is true that he first of all incited the Homans 
against Perseus, and then was ready to go over to the latti'r. 
he must have thought in both cases that he would serve his 
own ends by it. Exaggerated partisanship for Rome in 172 
seemed useful to him because he had offended the Romans 
in 175 by removing Heliodoriis and installing Antiochiis IV., 
and the evolution to the side of Perseus in 169 not less so, 
because he had begun to doubt of the success of the Romans. 
His brother Attains, however, was obliged to continue to pose 
as a loyal friend of Rome, which he indeed was up to a certain 
point; thus the dynasty was safe, whatever happened. 

This was the situation in the East in the years 169/1G8 E.C. 
Of the opponents of Rome Pontus was powerful, but inactive ; 
Bithynia was always on the side of the stronger, and liad a 
remarkable knack of discovering where the greater strength 
lay; Cappadocia did not count for much, and Pergamum had 
to keejj its eyes open not to get into trouble. For if Rome 
did not V'anquish Perseus and Pergamum were to remain loyal 
to her, then the Attalids would be set upon by all their neigh¬ 
bours. On the other hand, it was perhaps po.ssible for the 
kingdoms of Asia to shake off the influence of Rome. And 
that this was the wish of many statesmen in the East is clear. 
The Asiatic who had received a Greek education still had a 
consciousness of his own importance. 

This being the jiosition of afliiirs, endeavours of Perseus to 
find allies, or at all events iiiterccders, were not without hope 
of success. He applied to Syria, Pergamum, Bithynia and 
Rhodes.'^ Syria did notliing, because it was sufficiently occu¬ 
pied with E.yypt; Bithi'nia attemp'-ed friendly remonstrances 
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in Eome; Pergamnm and Eliodes went further. According 
to Polybius’ account negotiations took place between Eumcnes 
and Perseus as to what the Macedonian monarch was to give 
the king of Pergamum if the latter remained merely neutral 
or brought about a peace between Macedonia and Eome. For 
the first of these services Eumenes demanded 500 talents, for 
the second 1500. Perseus declined the first, as being dis¬ 
honourable for both parties; he accepted the second, but 
wanted to deposit the money in 8amotlirace. Eumenes, how¬ 
ever, was afraid that in that case Perseus would simply fetch 
it away after the service had been rendered, and the business 
fell through. Polybius ridicules the folly of the two sovereigns, 
but we shall see from the story of Gentius that Eumenes 
was in the right. The Ehodians openly took up the line, as 
honourable as it was dangerous, of trying to enforce peace, if 
need bo by joining Perseus. With this view they received 
embassies from Perseus, and having given assurances of their 
loyalty in Eome in the spring of 169, they shortly afterwards 
called on the Consul Marcius in Greece to cease interrupting 
maritime trade by war. Marcius of course requested them 
to apply to the Senate. They complied; they' addressed a 
summons simultaneously to Home and Perseus to make peace, 
and in 168 actually sent a mission on the same errand to 
Aemilius Paullus shortly, before the decisive battle. They 
thus did their best to offend Eome, and that in the interest of 
a Perseus, a man with whom it was not easy to negotiate 
without being duped or disappointed. 

The Galli and the Illyrian king Gentius experienced this at 
that time. Twenty thousand of the former were prepared to 
enter the serGce of Macedonia, but Perseus was ready to pay 
five thousand only. This did not suit them, and so he had to 
do without them and was a loser by it. He also displayed 
avai'ice, combined with gross dishonesty, in his dealings with 
Gentiu.s. He had promised to pay him 300 talents, and had 
allowed Gentius’ messenger to aflix his master’s stamp to the 
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silver which made up this sum, which Perseus was to send to 
Illyria immediately. He sent 10 talents at once to Gentius; 
the rest of the stamjied silver followed more slowly. As soon 
as Gentius had received the 10, he imprisoned some Koman 
envoys, thinking that he was sure of the rest, and so broke with 
Eome. Thereupon Perseus had the 290 talents, which had not 
yet passed the frontier, brought back. The business had been 
done for 10 talents, why should he sjiend more money ? It is 
characteristic of the prejudice of modern historians against 
the Romans that they should defend Rhodes, Eumenes and 
Perseus against Eome and in the way in which they do it. 
Eome, it is said, should not have taken offence at the stupidity 
of Rhodes; Perseus did not commit mean actions out of 
avarice; Eumenes was calumniated. Rome, it is further 
asserted, appears at a disadvantage with her arrogance, and 
her cunning in falsely accusing Eumenes with the sole object 
of being able to treat him badly. In reality it is not calum¬ 
niating Eumenes to say that he wanted to make Rome’s 
failure serve his own interests. Perseus was undoubtedly, as 
the ancients have portrayed him, a miser who sinks into a 
common cheat in order not to part with his treasure, and the 
Rhodians only behaved imprudently, but not meanly; but in 
polities on a great scale is not imprudence often more dearly 
paid for than baseness? Do not those often come worst off 
who, relying on a formal right, meddle with the disputes of 
their more powerful neighbours ? 

The fate of Macedonia was decided in the year 168.^'* The 
position had in the end become extremely critical for Rome, 
as Macedonia actually made a great naval effort and had 
control of the sea from Thessalonica, so that at sea Perseus 
held almost the same position against the Romans as Philip, 
son of Amyntas, had once done against the Athenians. But 
the blow fell, as it was bound to do as soon as Rome 
despatched a tolerably honest and able general to the scene of 
action. This took place in 168, when L. Aemilius Paullus, 
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son of the general who had fallen at Cannae, was eiitiusted 
as Consul with the command against Macedonia. He had 
already held the consular office, fourteen years before, and 
was a man of acknowledged honesty, great dignity of de¬ 
meanour and lofty disposition. He was closely related to 
other aristocratic families in Eome. His eldest son became 
a Fabian by adoption; the second was adopted by the son 
of the victor of Zama; he was the subsequent conqueror of 
Carthage. The Eomans collected such a largo force that the 
army which fought against Perseus himself amounted to at 
least 50,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry, and that operating 
against Gentius to 30,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry. With 
the latter the Praetor Anicius at once conquered Scodra, and 
conducted Gentius, who surrendered, to Eome. Perseus, who 
was still at Dium, was induced by a turning movement of 
Scipio Nasica to retreat on Pydna, and here was fought the 
battle in which the king was completely defeated. On this 
occasion too the broken ground caused gaps in the phalanx, 
and the Eoman maniples forced their way into them. The 
Macedonian cavalry fled. Twenty thousand Macedonians are 
said to have been slain, and ten thousand taken prisoners; 
the Eomans arc supposed to have lost only a hundred men. 
With this defeat all was lost for Perseus. None of his 
advisers remained with him ; the cities surrendered. Accom¬ 
panied only by some Cretan mercenaries, he arrived in 
Amphipolis, the inhabitants of which begged him to go else¬ 
where as soon as possible. He left 50 talents with his Cretan 
soldiers, and fled with 2000 talents and his family to Samo- 
thrace. But here it occurred to him that he might bo given 
up to Octavius, who was cruising in the neighbourhood. He 
determined to fly to Thrace, and embarked a large portion of 
his treasure on a Cretan ship, intending to go on board at 
night. But when he came down to the shore, the captain had 
treated him as ho had treated Gentius: he had disappeared 
with the money. The tutor of his children now gave up the 
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youngest of them, the queen managed to escape to Syria, 
where she afterwards married her brother Demetrius L, and 
Perseus himself surrendered with his eldest sons. He was 
brought into the Roman camp, where he was no longer treated 
as a king. 

It was a settled thing that Macedonia wa.s not to remain a 
monarch}'. The details of its futnre constitution were arranged 
by the usual commission of ten legates. The people were dis¬ 
armed, except in the frontierdistricts; the taxes were reduced by 
one half ; the mines and the royal domains were left unworked. 
The leading Macedonians had to go to Rome. The country 
was divided into four districts, each of which had connubium 
and commerdiim only within its own area and consisted of free 
cities or rural communities, which assembled in four sunedna. 
Rome attempted to organize Macedonia on the same lines as 
Thessaly. The idea was that the people, which had left its 
unworthy king so completely in the lurch, would accustom 
itself to the form of four confederacies, especially as ancient 
Greek cities, like Amphipolis, formed part of this new political 
fabric. If the result was different, if pretenders soon found 
followers, this does not prove that the new state of things 
was worse than the old; it only shows that loyalty does not 
die out, even towards illegitimate and in the end incapable 
dynasties, as that of the Antigonids had been. Illyria re¬ 
mained independent. 

The position was more awkward in Greece, where many 
had mentally sided with Macedonia—theoretical considerations 
often operate at a distance—and where Perseus, who was no 
longer so near a neighbour of the Greeks as his father, may 
have appeared to many a Greek in the advantageous light of 
a champion of freedom.^® On the other hand, some of the 
adherents of Rome in that part of the world had behaved 
with great crueltj^ Thus in Aetolia Lyciscus had put to 
death 600 opponents with the aid of Roman soldiers, for which, 
it is true, A. Baebius, who had allowed the soldiers to perform 
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the degrading office of executioner, was afterwards ])uiiished. 
The only Greek power, Jiowever, that was still of importance 
was the Achaeans, Avho were ruled over at that time by the 
jrhilo-lioman Callicrates, to the great repugnance of the 
Achaean ireople, who rightl}'^ con.sidered servility to Home, 
as practised by him, to bo a disgrace. Callicrates and his 
party accused the malcontents of being traitors to the Eoman 
cause. Similar charges found vent in the rest of Greece, and 
a regular jiersocution of all Greeks who were not entirely 
devoted to Home was started by their opponents, who found 
a welcome opportunity of gratifying their private grudges in 
this manner. Those u'ho were specially incul23ated were to 
defend themselves in lionic. Among them were men from 
Aetolia, Acarnaiiia, Ejhrus, liocotia and e.specially from Achaia; 
tile latter were {licked out by Callicrates, and the imprudent 
remark of one of them, of Xeno, who was confident of his 
innocence, that he was ready to prove it in Eome, had the 
unfortunate result that his removal and that of others to 
Eome did not at first appear in the light of a cruelty. There 
were more than a thousand of them. The worst of it was, 
howevei’, that when they had arrived in Italy, no one thought 
of bringing them before any tribunal, and, as the Komans did 
not know Mhat to do with tliem, they were distributed among 
ditlei'ont {ilaces, where they led a miserable, uneasy exi.stence. 
The Aetolian x\ndronicus and the Theban Xeon, on whose 
advice Thebes had joined Perseus, were executed. Athens 
received the territory of Haliartus. 

Ihc fate of the friends of Eome who had proved disloyal 
to her was as follows. The Ehodians,^*' who had adopted a 
menacing attitude towards Eome, rushed into the other 
e.xtreme after her victory. They begged for forgiveness, and 
inpii'isotied tiie chiefs of the jiarty which had just come into 
jiottci. Of these Polyaratus had to undergo many experiences 
befoie he fell into the hands of the Eomans. He fled first of 
all to Egy{)t, then to Phaselis, then to Caunus, and lastly into 
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the interior to Ciljyra, the tyrant of which, Paiicrates, delivered 
him up to the lihodians and consequently to the Romans. 
In Rome the Praetor M. Jnventiu.s brought forward a motion, 
without first consulting the Senate, that war should be 
declared against Rhodes, in 167 E.C. He evidently wanted 
to be entrusted with the conduct of it, to make large booty. 
Hut .sensible people saw tliat there was no reason for destroy¬ 
ing Rhodes ; Cato spoke agaiirst it, the tribunes intervened, 
and the motion was rejected. Some steps however had to be 
taken against Rhodes. Its old neutrality was abolished ; it 
joined the Roman alliance. Besides this, it lost Caria and Lycia. 
It seemed especially hard to the Rhodians that with these 
they had to give up Caunus and Stratonicea, as to which they 
asserted that they were not part of the booty taken from 
Antioohu.s, but that the former had been purchased by them 
from a general of Ptolemy, and that the latter was a present 
from Antiochus, the son of Selcucus, and that both brought 
them in a yearly revenue of liO talents. They afterwards 
seized Calynda, in the interior, which had revolted from 
Caunus. But another measure of Rome they felt almost more 
keenly. Rome made the island of Delos a free port, by 
which a con.siderable portion of the trade of the eastern 
Mediterranean passed from Rhode.s to Delos. The Rhodians 
maintained that in consequence of this measure their yearly 
revenue from dues dwindled from a million drachmas (166j 
talents) to a hundred and fifty thousand drachmas (25 talents). 

Eumenes was not treated as harshly as Rhodes; besides, 
Rome could not find so much fault with him.^" Attalus, the 
brother of Eumenes, came to Rome to congratulate the Romans 
on their victory and to ask for help again.st the Galatae, who 
had once more invaded the territory- of Pergamum. This was 
his officially acknowledged mission ; at the same time he was 
of course to find out whether Rome had any unpleasant 
design against Eumenes. He was given to understand that 
Rome was dissatisfied with Eumenes, but had no complaint to 
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make against him, Attains, and that he might ask for wliat 
he liked. A division of the kingdom would not have been 
unacceptable to the Eomans. Attains hesitated, but was 
persuaded b}' the physician Stratius, who accompanied him 
as political adviser, not to separate his own cause from that of 
his brother, and he asked for Aenus and Maronea. This was 
a politic move: instead of a diminution, ho modestly asked 
for an increase, of the power of the kingdom of Pergamum. 
Of course this did not suit the Romans; they preferred to 
give the two cities their independence. To the Galatae the 
Eomans sent envo 3 ^s, who bade them keep the peace. But 
they did not succeed; the Galatae no doubt were aware that 
the Eomans would be pleased if Eumenes had some annoy¬ 
ance to put up with. These envoy’s, who were to settle 
matters generally in Asia, gave audience in Sardes for the 
space of ten days to all who had any complaint to make 
against the king of Pergamum. Eumenes wanted to defend 
himself in person in Rome, but as soon as he reached Bnin- 
disium he was informed that the Senate had decided not to 
receive any more kings, and that if he wanted anything, he 
might say what it was at once, otherwise ho could leave Italy. 
He chose the latter alternative. Nothing more was done to 
this “rogue,” as Polybius calls him; he had got well out 
of the scrape, and eventually Pergamum actually defeated the 
Galatae in open battle. 

Prusias had arrived in Rome in good time, and he had set 
about conciliating the Eomans in a clever way. He appeared 
in public in the dress of a freedman—toga, shaven head and 
hat kissed the threshold of the Senate, and hailed the 
Senators as preserving deities. This amused the Senate, who 
rightly’ assumed that a man who thus lowered his own order 
had reached such a point of moral degradation as to be a fitting 
instrument of a stronger power. He was allowed to return to 
Asia as a friend of Rome, and also to make things a little 
unpleasant for Eumenes. 
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^Ve must now revert for a moment to the disjmtes l)etweeii 
Syria and Egypt, to which we have already briefly alluded (p. 
383), to add a few details and relate the upshot of the quarrel.^* 
Antiochus lYh Epiphanes had, as we saw, pressed Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor hard. He got possession of his person, and treated 
him in a friendly way, conquered part of Lower Egypt and 
had himself crowned in Memphis, in apparent agreement with 
Philometor. Thereupon the Alexandrians (i.e. especially the 
Roman party) revolted, and made the brother of Philometor, 
Euorgetes II. Physcon, king. Epiphanes was dislodged from 
Egypt; only Pelusium was held by him. Physcon and the 
liberated Philometor came to an understanding with each 
other. Antiochus now attacked Egypt again, and the employ¬ 
ment of the Aohaeans was unsuccessful. It was at about this 
stage, just before the issue of the contest, that we left matters 
when we last referred to them (p. 383). The king of Syria 
now demanded the cession of Cyprus as well as of Pelusium. 
At this point came the decisive battle at Pydna and with it 
the whole face of affairs changed, even in the East. The 
opponents of Rome lost heart; the Romans acted promptly. 
In Egypt especially they were determined that the occurrences 
of 196 should not be repeated (see chap. xvii. note 2); Syria 
should not outwit Rome a second time. Popillius Laenas 
appeared as envoy in the camp of Antiochus outside Alexandria, 
and handed the king a communication from the Senate sum¬ 
moning him to leave Egypt at once. Antiochus declared that 
he would consider the matter. Thereupon Popillius drew a 
circle in the sand round the king with his stick and said; 
“Before you come out of this circle, tell me what I am to 
report to the Senate ”; the king allowed himself to be 
intimidated and declared that he would comply with the 
wishes of the Senate. He gave up Pelusium. Popillius 
sailed to Cyprus and ordered the Syrian fleet to leave the 
island, and it did so. But Coelesyria, Phoenicia and Palestine 
were kept by Antiochus. Egypt was once more what it had 
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been, a country which could be governed by" its sovereigns as 
they thought fit, provided they did nothing against Kome. 

Before Aemilius Paullus returned to Borne he travelled 
through Greece with his son Sci^jio Aemilianus and with 
Athenaeus, a brother of Eumenes. At Olympia he sacrificed 
to Zeus, at Delphi he erected statues of himself in place of 
those of Perseus, at Athens he admired the walls which con¬ 
nected the city" with the Piraeus, but which can hardly' have 
been in a fit state for war. At Amphipolis he held Greek 
games : dramatic performances, gymnastic contests and horse 
races. The booty made iu Macedonia was then brought on 
board the fleet, the arms which he did not want to take w'ith 
him were piled in enormous heaps and burnt, and On. Octavius 
conducted the fleet to Italy'. Aemilius himself marched with 
the army to Epirus, where the districts which had joined 
Perseus were sacked, in order that the soldiers who had not 
made enough booty in Macedonia might also get something. 

A hundred and fifty thousand people were sold as slaves. 
Each cavalry-soldier received 400 denarii from the proceeds, 
and each foot-soldier 200. But they were not satisfied. 

The Senate decreed a triumph to Aemilius Paullus, to 
Octavius as commander of the fleet and to Anicius as conqueror 
of Gentius.'® The people was requested in the usual way to 
confer the imperium within the city on the recipients of the 
triumph during the three days of the ceremony. But Ser. 
Sulpicius Galba, who had served under Aemilius as tribune of 
a legion, and who had quarrelled with him, used his influence 
against the grant to Aemilius, and there were many soldiers 
who voted with him, for they were annoyed with the general 
for not giving them sufficient opportunity for plunder. The 
motion of the Senate was only carried with difficulty. The 
triumphal procession of the victor of Pydna was a brilliant one, 
owing to the amount of treasures displayed to the people and 
the spectacle of the humiliation of Perseus and his children. 
But the triumphatnr himself was in deep distress, his two 
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younger sons had just died. The triiimjihs of Octavius and 
Anicius served by their simplicity only to ciihanco that of 
Aemilius. 

After the triumph Per.scus was thrown into prison and at 
first forgotten, so that only the compassion of his follow- 
prisoners saved him from stai'vation. He was then allowed to 
spend the rest of his life in Alba on the Lacus Fucinus. His 
eldest son died soon after him; the younger one lived longer 
and became an excellent turner and writer in the municipal 
administration of Alba. 


NOTES 

1. Greece. S. Hertzberg, 1, 142 seq., where the necessary 
references are given, and also Topfter, Achaia, in Pauly. Pliilo- 
poemen’s reforms, Hertzb. 1, 158. Callicrates and his adherent.^, 
Hertzb. 173 se<p 

2. Aenus and Maronea as examples of the vicissitudes of those 
times. Taken by Philip from the Egyptians, Liv. 31, 16 (200 
B.C.). Liberated by the Romans from the garrison of Antiochiis, 
Liv. 37, 60 (189 b.c.) ; consequently Antiochiis had taken them, 
of which there is no special record. In Aeiiiis a party for 
Eumenes, another for Philip, Polyb. 22, 9. Garrison of Philip in 
the two cities, Polyb. 22, 15 (185 B.c.) ; Philip therefore had retaken 
them. Dispute about them between Philip and Eumenes, Liv. 
39, 27, 28. Maronea cruelly treated by Philip, Polyb. 22, 17 ; 
Liv. 39, 34. Aenus and Maronea asked for by Attains, Liv. 45, 
20, hut declared independent, Polyb. 30, 3. L. Po.stumius sent 
against the Aenians, Liv. 45, 27. After this one cannot agree 
with Ihne (3, 156) in finding it hard that Philip had to give up 
Aenus and Maronea. Repeated taking of other people’s property 
does not after all give even a king a right to it. Poison the 
favourite weapon of the king : Aratu.s, Philopoemen and Demetrius, 
his accomplice in Maronea. The Romans are certainly not to 
blame for not giving a man of this stamp what did not belong to 
him.—Removal of the inhabitants by Philip, Liv. 40, 3. 

3. The responsibility for Demetrius’ death thrown on Titus by 
Ihne, 3, 160, and Hertzb. 1, 142. 

4. Good article on Perseus by Cless, in Pauly, 5, 1361-1368.— 
At first a treaty between Perseus and Rome, Polyb. 25,3; di/aveoKrd- 
pevos rqv <j}iklav rqv wpos 'Pw/iatous ; afterwards Perseus rejects 
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the advances of the Eoinans, Liv. 42, 25 ; his mi.sf(irtiine is tlierc- 
fore partly due to his own fault. — Accurdino to Liv. Eji. 41 
Perseus “ mi.serat ad Cartha^inienses Icuatus.” Rome demands that 
Perseus shall .simply submit, Liv. 42, 30, 36, 02.—Xot long ago 
it was stated tli.at a box containing Ale.\ander-coin.s had been 
fished up in the harbour of Saloniki; this may have been part of 
Perseus’ treasure. 

5. The part attributed to Eumenes by Polybius is described as 
a “ silly invention” by Mommsen, 1, 782. As a iiiatter of fact 
the rulers of Pergainum were credited with playing a double game 
as early as 175 B.c., App. Syr. 45: top S’'HAidow/iop Ei’jueio/s 
Kal ’’ArraAos cs Tiyp dp^iyp iKf3dWuio-i^ Kal top 

’Aptio^op a.urrji' AardyoT'a'tp, eraifti^ofiei'OL top dpSpa' utto yap 
rivoiv 7rpo<rKpovp.d7iav lySiy Kal ofSe tou^ P<o/iatoi>s r»7re/?Ae7roPTo. 
So here we have another in.-itaiice of a too ideal view being taken of 
kings. See also below, note 13, where I discuss this point at length. 

C. By giving the .■■ketch of the situation in Greece about 169 
B.c. I endeavour to comply with the legitimate wish expressed by 
Cless, in Pauly, 6, 1, 942. 

7. Syria. I give here the most important historical results 
of the latest researches, chiefly in numismatics, especially those of 
Percy Gardner (Cat. Br. Mus. Seleucid Kings of Syria, 1878), and 
of Bahelon, who follows him. Cf. the excellent survey and critique 
of authorities in Schurer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes, 1, 127-137. 
The chronology uncertain, see also ch.ip. xix. notes 9 and 
10.—Seleiicus IV., Cless, in Pauly, 6, 1, 941, 942. Not in¬ 
capable in his war with Rome (Polyh. 21, 4, 6, 8 ; l)iod. and 
others), he came to the throne in diiricult times, when Armenia 
had already revolted (Str. 11, 528) under the old satraps of 
Antiochus, Artaxias in the nortli (Araxes valley with Artaxata) 
and Zariadres in the south (Sophene on the Tigris). Yet he was 
enterprising; Rome prevented him from assisting Phariiaces, Diod. 
29, 24. Conflict with the Jews, 2 Macc. 3, 4. Seleucus murdeied 
by Heliodorus, App. Syr. 45. See above, note 5. Heliodorus 
consequently was considered as too dependent on Rome. Coins, 
Bab. Ixxxix.-xci. ; Seleucus has a higlily-developed forehead and 
chin. Coins of his seem to have been struck in Tyre and in 
Sidon, as well as in Laodicea ad Mare.-—Antiochus IV. Epiplianos. 
Thanks of a community, evidently of Antioch on the Orontes, to 
Eumenes, Attains, Philetaerus and Athenaeiis, for help in installing 
Antiochus, with careful imitation of the Athenian style of inscrip'- 
tions, Fraiikel, No. 160.—For Antiochus IV. cf. IVilckeu’s article 
in Pauly-lVissowa, I ; from the standpoint of the history of civili¬ 
zation, See above, chap, xx. For his vimr with Egypt, .see Pauly, 1, 
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1, 1136, where the uncertainty of the chronology is clearly ap¬ 
parent.— On the coins, for which cf. Bab. xci.-cxiii., we have at 

first BASIAK.Qli ANTIOXOY, then Kni'hANOYS is adde<l, 
after that 6E0Y, and finally N1KH4>01’0Y; tlie features become 
more youthful, cnnscsjuently more like a god, with the addition of 
the title. The nimbus on the diadem of the Seleucids originates 
with him ; that of Antiochus II. Theos (Bab. pi. vi. 10) has a 
difl'erent appearance and rests higher up, on the hair. Nicephoru.s 
means that he was Zens, Epiphanes signifies not so much the illus¬ 
trious as the one that has appeared, f.e. Zeus or god in general. 
The face of his silver coins has either his head or that of Zeus or 
Apollo. He put up a copy of the Zeus of Phidias in the temple 
of Apollo at Daphne, Amm. Marc. 12, 13 ; cf. Bab. xcv. The 
head of Zeus on pi. xii. 11 is supposed, according to Bahelon, to 
have something of the type of Antiochus, but I find in it, as well 
as in the much finer coin of another die in Gardner, Types, pi. 
xiv. 26, 14, something feminine, which the portraits of the king 
do not possess. The beautiful tetradrachm of Antiochus IV. (Bab. 
pi. xii. 12), which has the head of Apollo on the face, exhibits on 
the reverse the statue of Apollo in long drapery and with the lyre, 
a reproduction of the statue in Daphne, a work of Bryaxis, Bab. 
xcvi., xcvii. ; see below, chap. xx. Very interesting are his bronze 
coins, which Head (641) classifies as follows ;—1. Those struck in 
Syria. 2. Struck in Egypt, some of them with the portrait of his 
sister. Queen Cleopatra. 3. Bilingual, in Phoenicia and in Laodicea 
on the Lebanon. 4. Autonomous municipal coins. Bahelon makes 
out only two categories : 1. Those without names of cities, some 
of them struck in Egypt. 2. With names of cities : obv. mostly 
head of the king with nimbus ; rev. names of the citie.> and 
various types; Bab. pi. xiv. and xv. 1-8. He enumerates the 
following, among them five ’Amoyct'S, two Tepoa-oAiTat, two 
AaoStKefs, one ’AXe^avSptts, one ’Aira/ifis, one of Ascalum, four of 
Phoenician cities. 1. ’Avrioxtiav twv s-pos tw 2dpu>, evidently 
Adana. The inhabitants of this city seem to have borne the desig¬ 
nation ‘Ai'Ttoxw only during the reign of Antiochus IV. ; rev. 
Zeus on his throne. 2. ’A. riov iv MvySovl^ — Nisihis ; rev. ad¬ 
vancing Nike. 3. ’A. rSv tirl KaAAipdg — Edessa, Bab. ciii., 
disagreeing with Droysen ; rev. Zeus leaning on sceptre. 4. 'A. rmv 
(V HToAe/xaiSt — Ace, called Ptolemais by Ptolemy II., but 
AvTioxeis ev IItoA. occurs as early as Antiochus III.; rev. stand¬ 
ing Zeus, holding a wreath. 5. ^A. t<uv wpos Ad^vp, the famous 
city on the Orontes. Bah. (civ.) refers this issue to the portion of 
the great city laid out by Antiochus, which in his opinion was 
situated in the direction of Daphne, At all events the designation 
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’A. irpo’s Aa<f>ry was apphc-cl to tlie whole of the great city sulj.=c- 
quently; see lielow, cliai). xx.; rev. Zeus standing, as in Ace; 
Babelon pictures liiin as be.stower of Avrcaths in the 01\iiipiau 
games at Daplme. 6. 'hpoiroXiTW twp irpos ro> Urpupcp — 
Castabala in Cilicia, tlie modem Budrum Kalesci (Bent, IleberJey 
and Wilhelm), see below, chap. xx. note IG ; rev. eagle, Bab. cv. 
7. 'lepoir. in Cyrrhestice-Bamhyce ; rev. Zeus as in Nos. 4 and 5. 
3. ^eXevK^oiv twp ev Ilfeptu ; rev. Zeus as in Ao. j or A^inged 
thunderbolt, cf. the legend of the foundation in Malalas, p. 199. 
9. Tcup Trpij*, JTi'pf/^itp —Mop.sus ■ rev. standing Artemis, Bab. 

cvi. 10. ’AAc^ui'Spewv twp Kar’'Ia-(roi >—Alexandrette (Baed. Pal. 
393); rev. Zeus as abor-e. 11. Ascalum ; rev. Zems as above; 
dated 169, 168 B.C. 12. AaoS. tSv tt/jos' rp OaXiia-cryj ■, rev. 
standing Poseidon. 13. AaoS. twp rpos At/3urtp—Laodicea on the 
Orontes ; leA'. standing Poseidon; Phoenician iu.scription, which 
describes Laodicea as the metropolis of Canaan. 14. 'AiTap.ioiv 
tZv trpos Tip ’A^iip, a tributary of the Orontes ; rev. Zeus. 1 5. 
Gebal or Brblos ; rev. .standing god with six Aving.s ; inscription 
BAwIAEflii AAiTIOXOY and Phoenician inscription. 10. Tyre, 
rev. prow of a ship and inscrijitiou as in (lebal, also TYPIfiN, or 
Phoenician inscription, rvhich describes Tj’re as the mother of the 
Sidonians, dates, IV.j, 174, 169, 168 b.c. 17. Sidon ; rev. galley 
or Europa on bull, or rudder; inscription as in Gebal AS'ith 
EIAflNIflN, also a Phoenician inscription, Avhich describes Sidon 
as mother of Cambe (Carthage), Hii)po, Citium and Tyre. 18. 
Tripolis; obv. head of Athene or of the king and the queen ; 
rev. the Dioscuri or their helmets; inscription BAX. ANT. and 
TPinOAITflN. — Epiphania, Laerte, Berytus uncertain ; Bab. 
cxi. note 3.—It is noteworthy that 15-18 are, according to the 
inscription, somewhat different from 1-14 ; for they are described as 
coins of King Antiochu.s, rvliereas the others jirofess to he coins of 
the Antiocheans, etc. Inasmuch horvever as they also bear the 
name of the citizens, e.g. Tvpi'ioy, they again are not juirely royal 
coins, but belong to a hybrid species, the existence of rvhich may 
be accounted for by the independence of the large cities of Phoenicia. 
See also Babelon, cxxxiv. We therefore har'e to rer’ert to Head’s 
classification after all.—The designation ’AvTioyaov suggests matter 
for reflection. The inhabitants of many of the above cities, rvhich 
had other names, rvere called Antiocheams. Does this mean that 
the city also rvas called Antiochia ? This is not likely, for in 
No. 4 there are Antiocheans in the city of Ptolemais. It is 
pi issible that in this city all the inhabitants were called Antiocheans ; 
but it may have been that only a portion of them was so styled, 
viz. those rvho perhaps were settled there by an Antiochus. 
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Babeloii is of ojiinion that under tlie Seleiicids the ajuicllation 
‘ Antioclieans ’ denoted special privileges for those who bore the 
name, and that bodies of inhabitants niiglit be raised to the posi¬ 
tion of Antioeheaiis, as they were then and subseipiently by Konie 
to the rank of Roman citizens ; see also Schurer, Oesch. des jud. 
Volkes, ], 150 and 2, 81. At any rate it is clear that the philo- 
Greek Antiochus IV. gave a notable impulse to Greek city life in 
his empire. Eabelon also make.s the ingenious remark that those 
of the cities specified which did not contain Antioclieans, placed 
a Zeus handing a wreath on their coins (see above, Xo. 4 seq.). 
This inu.st have been the Zeus who crowu.s the victors in his 
games at Daphne, and he would thus juit the other jilaces on a 
level with Daphne or the city of Antioch, consequently confer a 
distinction ou them.—For Armenia, see below, chaji. xxv. 

8. Egypt. A granite head found near Aegina i.s pronounced 
by J. Six (Athon. ilittli. 12, 212-222) to be a portrait of Ptolemy 
VII. Philometor. Cf. Mahaffy, Empire, 328-.37(3 for that monarch. 
Another brother, Ptolemy VI., must have reigned for a short time, as 
Lepsius has already maintained ; see Mali. Emp. 329. Philometor 
was a friend of the Jews; cf. Mali. 356. The latter calls Philo¬ 
metor “ one of the best kings of Egyjit.” Coins, Cat. Br. Mus. 32, 8. 

9. Bithyiiia. For the two Priisias’s see Cless, in Pauly, 6, 1, 
161-164 ; also Th. Reinach, Trois royaume.«, Paris, 1888, pp. 102- 
117. Wife of Prusia.s I. Apaniea, who according to Peinach (102) 
was probably the sister of Philip V. of Macedonia. War between 
Byzantium and Rhodes, see above, chap. xiii. note 1.—War be¬ 
tween Prusias and the Galli, Polyb. 8, 77, 78, 111.—Founding 
of Prusias and Apamea, Kuhn, 374-376.—Pnisias urno-ritj from 
Ilellespoiitine Phrygia, which is al.-o called cVikti/tos, Str. 12, 563. 
—Prusias II. called Ki’i'i/yds. The head of the .second Pru-ias on 
the tetradrachm has a diadem with a .small wing, for which see 
Reinach, Trois roy. 109. For the w.ar between Pergamum and 
Bithyiiia see also Friinkel, Ko. 65, who thinks Prusias I. must 
have been the monarch. 

10. Cappadocia. For Ariarathes IV. Eusehes .see Reinach, 
Trois roy. 14, 15 ; coins, pi. i. 8, 9. There are many drachms 
of his in existence, which are marked with Ay, i.e. the thirty-third 
year of his reign, 187 B.c.; at that time he had to pay large sums 
to the Romans as a fine for hi.s alliance with Antiochus and 
consequently coined a great deal.—For Ariarathes V. and Oro- 
phernes, see below, chaj). xix. 

11. Pontus. Pharnace.s. Ch-.ss, in Pauly, 5, 1434, 143.5; 
Reinach, Trois roy. 168-170; Reinach, Mithridate, 41, 42.— 
Military activity of Pharnaces, Polyb. 24, 10 ; 25, 2-6 ; 26, 6 (text 

VOL. IV 2d 
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of the treaty of peace); 27, G, 15; Died. 29, 22-24 (Seleucus) ; 
Liv. 40, 2, 20; Just. 38, 6. There are Attic tetradraclims and 
drachms of Pharnaces, Reinaeh, Trois roy. 1G8. 

12. Pergamum. Attains I. highly praised by Polyb. 18, 41, who 
even says that he ivairiOave Se iu avTOii rots KnAAtcrrois epyots 
dyiuvi^ojievo^ vTrtp rijs Twr 'Ey\.A,yi'(«r IXcyOcptaq —against Mace¬ 
donia. See above, chap. xiii. note 6. 

13. Further warfare and negotiations. The Rhodians anxious 
TTepi <riTiKrjg e^ayfuyijs, Polyb. 28, 14. Consequently the grain from 
Pontus was still of importance.—The Rhodians declare in Rome 
that they cannot stand the unre.st any longer, Liv. 44, 14 ; medi¬ 
ation of Prusias, ibid. Perseus sends to Antiochiis, Polyli. 29, 4 ; 
Perseus and Eumenes, Polyb. 29, 5 ; Rhodes, Polyb. 29, 10, 11.—- 
The Rhodians send a request to Aemilius to make peace, Liv. 44, 
35.—Perseus and tlie Gauls, Liv. 44, 26. Perseus and Gentius, 
Polyb. 29, 3, 4 ; Liv. 44, 27.—The view which prevails nowadays, 
that Eumenes was badly treated by Rome, without having done 
anything to de.serve it, is a piece of pure conjecture, which ought 
to be better supported than it has been, if it is to prevad against 
the jinsitive assertions of Polybius. In reality there is not the 
slighte.st gnmnd for holding that Eumenes has been calumniated. 
Polybius say.s (20, 8) ot the two kings: too yrer Travovpyortirov 
(SoKoorTos eTrat (Eiimene.s), too de </>tAapyrpojTdToo, and the 
motives for Eumenes^ conduct stated by Polyhiu.s are verv natural 
in a man of that kind. True, Momm.sen .says (1, 782) that 
Eumenes cannot possibly have engaged iu negotiations with 
Perseus, for he could not have risked the work of many years 
for a “paltry trifle.” But what he wanted was not a paltry 
trifle; his object was to check the influence of Rome; see 
above, note 5. Besides, in deciding the question whether his 
action wa.s foolish, its positive etlect on the Romans must be taken 
into account. The Romans thought, or at all events maintiiiued, 
that he wanted to betray them, and yet they did not ruin him. 

He tlierefore did not jeopardize the work of many years. What 
PoI\ bins asserts of Eumenes i.s tliat, although he had hroiiglit about 
fhe war between Rome and Perseus, he nevertheless wanted to .save 

1 erseu.s, on condition that Perseus paid him for it. And conduct 
of this kind is not improbable in itself, nor unlikely in a Eumene.s. 

It has often happened that extremely clever sovereigns have 
cli.anged sides during a war and have simply deserted an ally for 
the enemy, the re.ison being that they were looking to their own 
advantage. The policy of interests which is so cried up nowailays 
often hM.l- to similar iv-ult.s. H therefore not in the least sur¬ 
prising if Eiimeiies hist intrigued against Rome and was afterwards 
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ready to mediate between Rome and Perseus. So far he only 
acted like many others. But now, it is true, comes the curious 
part of the business. He was prepared to do it only on condition 
that he was p.aid for it. To understand this we must bear in mind 
the history of the Pergamum dynasty. For a sovereign of that 
state money was the main object. These potentates, as we know, 
hail no jieople behind tliem. Tliey were only of importance so 
long as they could hire mercenaries and fit out ships. The origin 
of their rule has given their history its peculiar character. They 
began their career with a large capital, and a stolen one to boot. 
Philetaerus acted like Harpalus, only besides the treasure he also 
appropriated the fortified treasury, and that was a wise proceeding. 
That the ‘‘ rogue ” should insist on payment for helping another 
person in his own interest, was natural in a ruler of Pergamum. It 
was petty, if you like to call it so, but that is no reason for con¬ 
sidering it improbable.—Rome had already twice experienced a 
deception at the hand of allies: the first time when the Aetolians 
made peace with Philip without consulting her, the second when 
Egypt came to terms ivith Antiochu.s. Had she not a right then 
to be somewhat susjdcious of the cunning monarch of Pergamum 1 
14. Battle of Pydna and its consequences: see the passages in 
Clinton, F. H. 84.—Condition of Macedonia after 168 b.c., Liv. 
45, 29-32. The four divisions were : (1) In the east the country 
between the Nestus and the Strymon, with Heraclea Sintice and the 
territory of the Bisaltae we.st of the Strymon—capital Amphipolis. 
(2) Farther west up to the Axius with the eastern portion of 
Paeonia in the interior and, on the coast, Chalcidice, Cassandria 
and The.ssalonioe, which became the cajiital. (3) From the Axius 
up to the Pencils, with the western part of Paeonia, and Edessa, 
Beroea and Pella—capital Pella. (4) The country west of Mount 
Bora, with the Eordaei, Byncestae and Pelagonia, as well as 
Atiiitania and Elimiotis—capital Pelagonia.—Silver and bronze 
coins MAKEAONflN HPllTHS, etc., Head, H. N. 208. See 
Hroj'sen’s interesting remark on this republicaniziiig of Macedonia 
quoted above, cliap x. note 4. 

15. Greece. The Achaeans prevented by the Romans from 
sending help to Egypt, Polyb. 29, 8-10. Lyciscus, Liv. 45, 28.—■ 
Greeks summoned to Rome, Liv. 45, 31 ; other orders relating to 
Greece, ibid. —Ten envoys single out the Greeks who are to be 
brought to Italy, Polyb. 30, 13; see also Pau.s. 7, 10, 7 seq. Tlio 
Romans do not know wh.at to do with them, Polyb. 31, 8. Cf. 
Hertzb. 1, 217, where it appears that the details are not clear.— 
Athens rewarded, Polyb. ,‘50, 21 ; Hertzb. 1, 219; cf. the .'-.une 
author, 1, S4. 
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16. Rhodes. PoUaratiis, Poljb. 30, 9.—ColU 2 ll.liut^ of tho 
Rhodians in Rome, Polyb. 31, 7 ; cf. Gilb. 2, 176.—Caunus must 
have been annexed to Rhodes in the great crisis of 197 (see 
above, chap. xvii. note 2); the ministers of Ptolemy therefore, 
who handed over northern Asia Minor to Syria, allowed one 
of their generals, of course in return for a good commission, to 
carry out a busine.ss tran.saetion with Rhodes. But who is 
Antiochus, son of Seleucua, who made the Rhodians a present of 
Stratonicea ? Of course not Antiochtis I., perhaps the young son of 
Seleucus III. (see above, chap. x. note 3) ; but w'hy not Antiochus 
III. ? He may have thought for a time that he could get the 
Rhodians over to his side thereby, which failed, it is true. If the 
Rhodians took 120 talents a year from two cities, we can under¬ 
stand that their inhabitants had good reason to be dissatisfied, and 
can see how mildly Athens ruled in the fifth century, when the 
whole of Rhodes paid only 24 talents (vol. ii. pp. 224, 225). 
See also chap, xx, conclusion. 

17. Pergamum. Its rulers also benefit by the iileal light in 
which it ts the fashion to view the kings. Ko doubt tho relation 
between Apollonis, wife of Attains I., and her children was an 
excellent one; cf. Frankel on No. 169. But the conduct of 
Attains in Rome is over-praised. His brotherly feeling had to be 
first aroused by very realistic arguments on the part of Stratius, 
Polyb. 30, 1-3. Cf. the story told in Pint, de frat. amore, 18, which 
also shows how anxious Attalu.s was to become king. For the war 
with the Galatae in 168 and subsecpient years, winch, according to 
Died. 31, 14, resulted in the subjection of all the Galatae, cf. 
Frankel on No. 167. See also Trog. proh 34 : w'ars of Enmenes 
and afterwards of Attains with Selge in Pisidia.—Prusias, Polvb 
30, 19. 

18. Egypt and Syria. Cdess, in Pauly, 6, 1, 218 seq. ; Clinton, 

F. Hell. 320-323 (Syria), .390-393 (Egypt). Four cam 2 in,ign 3 of 
Antiochus in Egypt are assumed; 171, 170, 169, 168. For the 
passages in the ancient writers see Clinton. Antiochus IV. acted like 
his father, Antiochus III.: just as the latter had won over Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, so did Antiochus IV. Philometor ; on both occasions 
Rome spoilt the game. 

19. Triumph of Aemilius, Liv. 45, 39 seq. ; Pint. 32 seq. ; 
Cless, ill Pauly, 5, 1368 ; the jiassages relating to tlie fate of 
Perseus, fWd.—Interesting remarks on the policy of Rome towards 
Greece in Mahafly, Greek Life, 444 seq. 



CHAPTEli XIX 

THE BESTRUCTION OF CORINTH—THE CREEK WORLD ABOUT 
140 B.C. FROM A POLITICAL STANDPOINT, ESPECIALLY 
IN THE EAST (168-146 B.C.). 

Neither Macedonia nor the Achaeans settled down in the 
position in which Eome had placed them. 

In Macedonia, a man of the name of Andrisciis, who was a 
native of Adramyttiiim, and pretended to be a son of Perseus, 
found adherents.' He had been surrendered to the Eomans 
by King Demetrius I. of Sj'ria, whom he had asked for assist¬ 
ance, hut had escaped from Eome and had gone to Macedonia, 
where he had been recognized by many jiersons as King 
Philip. He even forced his way into Thessaly. P. Scipio 
Nasica drove him out of that country. But the Praetor P. 
Juventius Thalna, who attacked him in Macedonia, was de¬ 
feated and slain there, in 149 B.C. This was a serious matter. 
Eome had just engaged in a war to the knife with Carthage, 
which demanded great exertions, and in Spain Viriathus 
inflicted one defeat after another on the Eoman armies. If 
Macedonia were to remain independent, the suzerainty of 
Eome over the Mediterranean littoral would be seriously com¬ 
promised. The Praetor Q. Caecilius Metcllus was therefore 
sent in 148 with a consular army to Macedonia, the coast-line 
of which was watched by the fleet of Pergamum. Caecilius 
defeated Andriscus and obtained the surrender of him from 
the Thracian potentate Byzes, with whom he had taken 
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refuge. Macedonia was now placed under the control of 
a resident official, i.e. it became a Roman province. Ihe 
jurisdiction of this official, who must have filled the office 
of Praetor, extended from the Adriatic (Dyrrhachium and 
Apollonia) up to the Aegean Sea. Afterwards, at a date 
which cannot be fixed with precision, but under the Republic, 
the Via Egnatia connected those two ports with Thessalonice 
and Amphipolis. This road ran north of Lake Lychnitis 
(Ochrida) through the country of the Lyncestae, then north 
of Lake Begorritis through the passes of Lyncus, by Aegae 
(Edessa) and Pella to the east, and is the main line of com¬ 
munication between those countries in the present day.^ 

Greece had much to endure before it attained tranquillity.® 
To all appearances free, it was in reality dependent on Rome, 
and in recognizing this dependence by constant appeals to 
Rome, and yet not quietly accepting Rome’s decisions, the 
Greeks perpetuated their internal dissensions and at last came 
into conflict with Rome herself. True, the pronouncements of 
Rome were not so clear as awards of an arbitrator ought to 
be, but they could not well be so. For the Greeks came to 
Rome with all manner of complaints, and when each side had 
stated its case with genuinely Greek dialectic, the Senate 
really did not know which was in the right, and its agents 
in Greece often did not know it either. Under these circum¬ 
stances the best course for Rome was to do what it generally 
did, to say that the Greeks should come to terms with one 
another, and we can understand that she was particularly glad 
if one side got the better of the other, for in that case the 
dispute, which nobody could make head or tail of, was shelved 
for the moment. The part played by the Romans in Greece 
was not a brilliant one. But if they did not want to give up 
all their influence in Greece, which was all the more difficult 
because the Greeks themselves were continually soliciting 
their mediation, or to treat the Greeks like Salassians and 
Iberians, which was by no means congenial to them, then 
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there was no other policy for them Imt that which they prac¬ 
tised, viz. to wait patiently in the hope that the Greek.s would 
calm down in some way or other. xYnd Koine did try to 
repair mistakes which she liad committed. In 150 B.C. the 
300 survivors of the 1000 xVchaeans who were taken to Italy 
in the year 1G7 were sent home. It is true that most of these 
men were so embittered that they only contributed to in¬ 
tensify the antagonism in Greece. Taking all things together, 
there is no warrant for the assertion that Kome treated the 
Greeks “with detestable state-craft” at that time, i.e. that 
she stirred up disunion among them, in order to crush 
them afterwards. AVhy did this state-craft not occupy itself 
with Athens? The catastrophe of 1-16 was a kind of natural 
event, brought about far more by human weakness, on the 
side of Greece as well as of Kome, than by human perversity. 
The matter is really (juite simple. Most of the Greeks already 
looked to Rome as their arbitrator. But they had not yet 
learnt that they could not rid themselves of this arbitrator, 
even if they wished to do so. This was brought home to the 
more turbulent section of them in the year 146, and from and 
after that time all of them in the main accepted the position. 
Let us now see how the catastrophe of 146 came about. 

The signal was given by a dispute which the Athenians 
had in 156 with the city of Oropus, which was subject to 
them, a dispute which is not without interest from the stand¬ 
point of the history of civilization. The Athenians plundered 
Oropus, ostensibly for no other reason than that they were in 
urgent want of money. The Oropians preferred a complaint 
in Kome, and the matter was referred to the arbitration of 
Sicyon, which condemned the Athenians to pay a fine of 500 
talents. Athens of course could not raise this sum, and she 
in her turn appealed to Kome by means of an embassy, which 
was composed of the three heads of the schools of philosophy 
at Athens, the Academician Carneades, the Stoic Diogenes, 
and the Periiiatetic Critolaus. These men obtained a reduc- 
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tion of the fine to 100 tiileiits. The principal effect of the 
mission, however, consisted in the enormous impression made 
by the addresses of the three philosophers on the Romans. 
For they did not confine themselves to an official discussion of 
the point which they had hcen sent to settle ; they obtained 
permission to deliver speeches on other subjects, and spoke in 
public on topics which the philosophy of those days liked to 
handle, so that the Romans now for the first time got a glimpse 
into the dazzling dialectic of the Greeks. If what Lactantius 
quotes from Cicero’s De ItepubUca is true, that Carneades on 
one day proved that justice was praiseworthy, and on the fol¬ 
lowing day the reverse, we can understand that the aged Cato, 
who was present at these addresses, was of opinion that it 
would be better for the morality of Rome if men of this stamp 
left the city as soon as possible. On the other hand, it is clear 
that disputes between the members of a nation, the most cul¬ 
tivated representatives of which plumed themselves on proving 
black white and white black, could not be taken very seriously 
by the practical Romans. What people of this sort said 
against each other was bound to be highly exaggerated. The 
fact is that the old defect of the Greeks, their passion for 
wrangling and taking a technical view of everything, ap¬ 
peared only too clearly in this case, and to their own detri¬ 
ment. The presence, however, of these men did a great deal 
to make Rome, which had long ago learnt to value Greek 
culture, study what was practically the most imjtortant part 
of it, viz. ethics. 

The Athenians could not or would not pay even 100 
talents, and persuaded the Oropians to wait for a time. But 
they placed a garrison in Oropus, whereupon the Oropians 
applied to the strategus of the Achaean League, the Spartan 
Monalcidas, who undertook, for a payment of ten talents, of 
which the influential Achaean Callicrates was to receive five, 
to induce the Athenians to withdraw the garrison. In the 
meanuhile, however, the Oropians had been once more 
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pillaged by the Athenians, and they therefore refused to 
pay the ten talents. MeiialciJas collected the money by 
force, but gave none of it to Callicrates. The latter revenged 
himself for this by asserting that ilenalcidas wanted to detach 
Sparta from the League. Menalcidas thereupon bribed his 
successor, Diaeus, to procure his acquittal. He succeeded, 
but Diaeus got into disrepute. To divert the minds of the 
Aohaeans, he revived the old controversies with Sparta about 
the definition of the powers of the League and of the indi¬ 
vidual states. The Spartans condemned twenty-four oppo¬ 
nents of the Achaeans to death pro forma, whereupon the 
latter went to Lome and complained of the Spartans 
there. In Eome Critolaus and Diaeus (Callicrates had died 
on the way) were the spokesmen of the Achaeans, and 
Menalcidas that of the Spartans, who maintained that they 
were not bound to obey the injunctions of the League in 
all matters. The Senate declared that it would send envoys 
to decide the point, but Critolaus and Diaeus, as well as Men¬ 
alcidas, falsely informed their principals that the Senate had 
decided in their favour. The dispute therefore dragged on. 
The Achaean Damocritus marched against Sparta in 148, and 
was victorious, but did not conquer it, for which the Achaeans 
condemned him to pay a fine of 50 talents, and replaced him 
by Diaeus, who pressed Sparta so hard, that Menalcidas killed 
himself in despair. The Eoman embassy, under Aurelius 
Orestes, now arrived in Corinth, and declared that the Eomans 
would allow Sparta, Corinth, Argos, Heraclea and Orcho- 
menus in Arcadia to withdraw from the Achaean League. 
'When the Achaean officials heard this they ran out into the 
streets and stirred up the people. The Spartans in Corinth 
were taken prisoners; the warnings of Aurelius were disre¬ 
garded. Eome sent another embassy, under S. Julius Caesar, 
to settle the quarrel if possible, but this embassy was grossly 
deceived by Critolaus, who was elected strategus of the 
Achaean.s in 146; he sent out an otficial summons to a 
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meeting at Tegea, to receive the communications of Eome, 
but clandestinely prevented its assembling, and then told the 
Eomans that he could do nothing without due authorization. 
As soon as the Eoman envoys had departed, he made the 
assembly of the League in Corinth decide on war with 
Sparta, and consequently indirectly with Eome, in spite of 
the protest of a Eoman embassy which was then in Corinth. 
The Boeotarch Pytheas joined him as agitator. Thebes had 
been condemned by Caecilius Metellus, who was still adminis¬ 
tering Macedonia and also supervising the affidrs of Greece, 
to lose Phocis, Euboea and Amphissa, as a punishment for 
depredations committed by her, and the Thebans were there¬ 
fore more hostile to the Eomans than before. Chalcis also 
declared against Eome. 

Critolaus marched northwards, to take Horaclea, but he 
was defeated by iilotellus at .Scarphea, and not seen again; 
what became of him is unknown. The Patracans were then 
vanquished in Phocis and an Arcadian force at Chacronea. 
Metellus took Thebes and marched to IMegara. The Acbaeans 
ought now to have made peace, to which Metellus also was 
inclined, in order to end the war before tlio arrival of the 
consul L. Mummius. But Diaeus, one of the Achaeans who 
had been detained in Italy, who now assumed the supreme 
command, prevented it. He took most extreme measures. 
Ho filled the gaps in the army with slaves, and tortured the 
head of the peace party, 8osicrate.s, to death. Other members 
of that party purchased permission to escape from Diaeus. 
But now Mummius appeared on the scene. Ho took over the 
army of Metellus and with it defeated the troops of Diaeus 
in 146 on the Isthmus at Leucopetra. Diaeus fled to 
Megalopolis, where he killed his wife and committed suicide. 
^Mummius waited three days before he made his entry into 
Corinth, which had been deserted by most of the inhabitants. 
He burnt the city to the ground, put to death most of the 
men who were found there, and .sold the women and children 
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as slaves. The Senate ordered that Corinth should never be 
rebuilt; the spot was solemnly cursed. It is now generally 
supposed that this decision was due to the commercial jealousy 
of the Eoman merchants (cjiuYcs). If this contributed thereto, 
it was a secondary reason; the main reasons were two in 
number. First of all, the importance of Acrocorinthus. With 
a flourishing city close to it, this extremely strong point would 
have to be always strongly garrisoned; when the neigh¬ 
bourhood was a solitude, this was not necessary. In the 
second place and above all, an example had to be made, as 
the Peloponnesians had done at Plataea and Alexander at 
Persepolis, which seemed all the more useful, because the 
general political condition of Greece was not changed. 
Only a few districts became Eoman. This would not have 
been much noticed; the destruction of Corinth spread terror 
far and wide. That the blow fell on Corinth, as the head¬ 
quarters of the government which had opposed Eome, wa.s 
again a consolation for all who held that the essential character 
and the importance of Greece lay in intellectual elevation and 
civic virtue. For with the name of Corinth, which had been 
ennobled in the old days by grand colonizing enterprizes and 
subsequently by the moral worth of Timoleon, both Greeks 
and Eomans had long since ceased to associate lofty ideas; it 
had become to them a synonym for low debauchery. With 
the disappearance of Corinth ideal Greece lost nothing; its 
fall cannot be compared with that of Miletus, Eretria, or Thebes, 
only with that of Sybaris. What the Achaeans themselves 
thought of Corinth eighty years before is shown by the fact 
that they made a present of it to Doson after the battle of 
Sellasia. Mummius, who was a very rvorthy man, does not 
seem to have allowed any unnecessary cruelty in Corinth. 
Art treasures he sent, as in duty bound, to Eome. His 
proclamation, that any one who lost works of art on the 
way was to replace them, which has been much laughed at 
as showing utter want of connoisseurship, was a highly 
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practical order, as it brought home to ths carriers the 
salutary conviction that they wouhl have to discharge their 
duty with great cai'e if they did not want to make themselves 
liable for large sums of money. Polybius, who came to 
Corinth after its destruction, saw a costly picture being used 
as a board for the dice rvith which Eoman soldiers were 
amusing themselves. The dice-playing of Roman soldiers 
reoccurs at a far more important moment of history, as a 
symbol of power which, without an idea of the grandeur of 
what it has annihilated, enjoys itself after the performance 
of its duty.^ 

The consequences of the events of 146 were scarcely visible 
materially and legally, but morally they were of the highest 
significance. The Greeks had become aware that it was of no 
use to try to assert a doubtful formal right against an actual 
superiority; from and after that time they became reconciled 
to their lot as independent states, occupied only with their 
own affairs, and bound to live at peace with one another and 
to accept the decision of Rome in quarrels between city and 
city. Legally, on the other hand, the effects of the defeat of 
the Achacans and their allies, the Boeotians and Euboeans, 
were felt only by them and not by the whole of Greece. 
The settlement was made by the commission of ten, 
whose work Polybius finished after their return to Rome. 
The immediate territory of Corinth, Thebes and Chalcis 
became the property of the Eoman people. In other respects 
all the communities, even the Achaean, remained as free as 
they were before; even the Achaean League was not per¬ 
manently abolished. For a long time, it is true, the Romans 
would not allow the same person to have landed property in 
several communities (no commercium, only er/ktesis), but even 
this prohibition was soon withdrawn and it can only have applied 
to communities which had been at war with Rome. According 
to Pau.sanias the Greeks henceforth paid tribute to the Romans; 
this too can only hold good of those who had been vanquished 
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ill Mill', and the details are quite unknown. On tlie other 
hand, llome introduced aristocratic constitutions very widely 
ill the Greek communities, following the old custom of the 
Greeks themselves, who had alway.s tried as much as possible 
to provide their allies with constitutions similar to their own. 
For a long time, on a mistaken view of the facts and law, it 
was maintained that Greece became a Eoman province in 14C. 
\Mien this assertion proved untenable, it was said that Greece 
became a part of the jirovince of Macedonia, and this view 
still obtains. But it is not tenable cither. All that can bo 
urged in favour of it are the two following jioints : firstly, 
that a number of Greek cities afterwards had the year 146 as 
their era, and secondly, that the Propraetor of Macedonia 
decided disputes in Greece. Tlie first is an honorary matter, 
a comjiliment to Romo, which is voluntary, without legal 
significance and has nothing to do with Macedonia, and the 
second only amounts to this, that Rome used the Propraetor of 
Macedonia as commissioner for Greek affairs. Otherwise the 
decision of Caecilius Metellus in regard to Thebes would prove 
that Greece was a Eoman province l.iefore the destruction of 
Corinth. It is therefore clear that Greece in general, and not 
raerelj' Athens and >Sparta, was quite independent in point 
of form even after 146. I discu.ss the confusion, to which 
the arbitrary use and definition of the word ‘province’ gives 
rise in these matters at the jire.sent day, in a note.' 

That Carthage also was destroyed by the Romans in the 
year 146, is well kno^vn. But this date was of great import¬ 
ance too for the affairs of the East, the second home of the 
Greeks, and we must now take a glance at the situation in 
that quarter. 

In the part of Asia which was more or less directly under 
the influence of Rome, nothing hajipened to materially alter 
the position of affairs. Our reason for discus.sing principally 
the history of Cajipadocia here, with a briid reference to 
that of Bithynia and Pergamum, and pas.sing over that 
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of Pontus for the present, is not onTy that Pontus is farther 
removed from Roman influence, but also because we shall 
have a great deal to say about that kingdom in chap. xxv. 

It was mentioned in chap, xviii. that Ariarathes V. came 
to the throne of Cappadocia® in 163 B.c. Demetrius I. of 
Syria, to whom we shall refer shortly, tried to persuade him 
to marry his sister, the former queen of Macedonia, who had 
managed to escape to Syria (see above, chap, xviii.). But 
the ruler of Cappadocia declined to enter into this dangerous 
alliance. This enraged Demetrius, who now determined to 
marry his sister himself, and he did his best to make things 
unpleasant for Ariarathes. He supported the above-mentioned 
(cha{). xviii.) Orophernes against him, and the latter actually 
seized on the throne in 158. Ariarathes, on the prudent 
advice of the Romans, had to content himself for the nonce 
with half of the kingdom, which Attains of Pergamum helped 
him to occupy. After a time Orophernes was foolish enough 
to provoke his only protector, Demetrius, by assisting the 
Antiocheans against him, whereupon Demetrius threw him 
into prison—hoiv he got possession of his person is unknoivn 
to us. Ariarathes now reigned alone in Cappadocia. He was 
the greatest sovereign that the country ever possessed, and he 
did his utmost to hellenize Cappadocia. Ho and his friend 
and brother-in-law Attalus became Athenian citizens and both 
held the philosopher Carne.adc.s in high honour. Ariarathes 
intervened with success in the afl’airs of Syria, Commagene, 
Armenia and Pergamum, and fell in Itattle for Itorae against 
the pretender Aristonieus (see below, chap. xxv.). He called 
his city INIazaca Eu.sebea, no doubt in honour of his father. 

I iliscnss the conduct of his widow Isysa to her children later 
on (chap. xxv.). 

In Bithynia the turbulent Prusias II., who was always 
quarrelling with Rome, Pergamum and his own people, was 
murdered, in 119, by his son Kicomedes, whom he had tried 
to put to death. The latter then reigned down to the year 
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95 with the grand title of Epiphaiics Euergctes. See below, 
chap. xx\'." 

In rergamiim the throne was occupied from 159-138 by 
Attalu.s II. riiiladclphu.^i, who married hi.s brother’s widow, 
Stratonico, si.stcr of Ariarathes V., and did not allow his 
nephew to reign. He took part in the murder of Prusias 
II. and the overthrow of Demetriu.s I. He sided with 
the Eomans against the pretended Philip and against the 
Achaeans. 

It may be said that Cappadocia and Pergamum act in 
concert during the greater part of the second century, and 
thereby give a certain steadiness to the general position in 
Asia Minor. They are on the whole decidedly for Home, and 
this attitude of the two states strengthens them more and 
more. Cairpadocia’s support of the Gauls in 189 and Perga- 
nmm’s vacillation in 108 did neither of them harm in the long 
r'un, and both became firm friends of Homo and tlic Cap- 
jiadocians regular Philhellcnes. 

The affairs of that part of the East whicli was withdrawn 
from Roman influence are very complicated and to a certain 
extent imjrerfectly known. The countries in question here 
are, apart from Egypt, the interior of which is not influenced 
by Rome, esiiecially Bactria, Parthia and Syria. "We proceed, 
in our brief survey, from the unknown to the known on this 
occasion, and begin with Bactria, most of tlie history of which 
can oidi’ bo conjectured from the coins * (see above, chaps, ix. 
and xiii.). 

In this region a Diodotus was probaldy succeeded by a second 
of the same name. Afterwards we find a usurjier, Euthydemus 
of Magnesia, at the time of Antiochus III. (see above, chap. xv.). 
His son Demetrius made conquests in India and in Chinese 
Tartary. Contemjwraneously witli him there ajipears a certain 
Eucratidas, whose coins were imitated by Mithridates of 
Parthia, whom wo are about to mention. A city in Bactria was 
called after Eucratidas, and one in Arachosia after Demetrius. 
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According to coins whieli liave been found the following 
sovereigns appear also to have reigned in these countries in the 
first half of the second century B.C. ; Pantaleon, Agathocles, 
Antimachus and his successor Antialcidas, Plato (dated coins 
of 165 B.C.), and Heliocles, perhaps a son of Eucratidas, under 
whom two important changes set in, i.e. firstly, the Attic 
standard hitherto in use is given up, and secondly, the Greek 
inscription on the coins is accompanied by another in Indian 
language and in so-called Arianic character, derived from the 
Semitic. From Heliocles (about 150 B.C.) down to the last 
king, Hermeas, who probably reigned about the beginning of 
the Christian era, it is impossible to make out any chronology. 
Towards the middle of the second century, in the lifetime of 
Eucratidas, the kingdom of Bactria suffered by a campaign of 
King Mithridates of Parthia, called on the coins Arsaces 
Epiphanes Euergetes Pliilhellon, who reigned probably from 
171-136 and was no doubt the most considerable of the 
Parthian monarchs. He extended his empire eastwards up to 
the Indian Caucasus, and then turneil his attention to Syria, 
which after the death of Antiocluis IV. (to be brietly mentioned 
again in ch.ap. xx.) had experienced gi'cat vicissitudes, of 
ivhicli we must give a summary here.^ 

At first Antioohus IV. w.as succeeded by his young .son 
Antiochiis V. Eupator (101-162). The latter’s minister, Lysias, 
inci-eased the luilitiny .strength of the country to such an 
extent that the Pomans intervened and .sent an enibassy of 
three men to limit it. Thereupon Lysias had one of them, Cn. 
Octavius, murdered in Laodicea. The consequence of this was 
that the Eomans let loose the king’.s cousin Demetrius, wLo 
was living in Kome as a hostage, against him. The historian 
Polybiu.s facilitated his escape. Demetrius overthrew’Antiochus 
and killed him. The new' king (162-150) was at first very 
active ; by subduing the satrap of Bidjylon, Timarchus, who 
h.id .'is-.iinicd the title of king, ho even earned the surname 
of S'jtei. After th.it, however, he gave way to drink and 
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shut himself up in his fortified castle near Antioch. His 
political activity was not exactly of a skilful onler. By 
attempting to get his si.ster, who had fled from Macedonia, 
married to Ariaiathes V., he made the Homans his enemies, 
and he did not improve matters by marrying her himself; 
by interfering in the affairs of Cappadocia he exasperated 
Ariarathes. His subsequent removal of Orophernes did him 
no good either. The Romans, as well as Ariarathes and 
Attalus, the constant ally of Ariarathes, put forward a 
pretender in the person of a supposed cousin of his, a 
certain Balas of Sm 3 ’rna, who called himself Alexander and 
passed himself off as a son of Antiochus IV., and Ptolemy 
Philometor was allowed the pleasure, of course with the 
permission of Rome, of contributing to the confusion in Syria 
by giving his daughter Cleopatra Thea, one of the most 
impudent women produced by the Ptolemy line, which had 
no lack of such characters, in marriage to this Alexander 
Balas (150-145). In return for this Balas obtained the 
support of Egypt. But the good fortune of this individual, 
whose mode of life was the same as that of Demetrius, did 
not last long. Philometor withdrew his favour from him 
and transferred it to Thea and Demetrius IL, a son of 
Demetrius I., and shortly afterwards Balas was slain by 
an Arab chief (145). Demetrius II. (145-139; 130-125) had 
very varying fortunes; he was an extremely active and 
enterprising man, and he even received the surname of 
Nicator, which, applied to him, is no doubt only ironical. 
He soon became an object of detestation to his subjects. 
An adventurer from the district of Apamea, named Diodotus, 
first of all made a son of Balas king as Antiochus VI. Epiphanes, 
in 145, and after the latter’s minder about the year 142 
usurped the throne himself under the name of Tryphon (142- 
138). The head-quarters of Diodotus was for a time Coracesium 
in Cilicia'Aspera, a robber’s nest on a precipitous rock bj' the 
shore. Demetrius, however, was so far from losing he.art that, 
VOL. IV 2 E 
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as no career was open to him in Syria, he .set to work to win 
laurels elsewhere. An opportunity for this presented itself in 
Babylonia. 

Mithridates of Parthia, who has just been mentioned, after 
displaying his power in the east, had conquered Media in 147, 
and in 145 even Seleucia on the Tigris. Thereupon the 
Babylonians appealed for assistance. Demetrius responded 
to the call. He was joined by Persians, by Elymaeans, and 
even by the Bactrians, represented now for the last time as 
independent, and at first he was successful. But in 139 he 
was defeated in Media and taken prisoner, and Mithridates had 
him carried about through the Parthian territories and shown to 
the people. Suddenly, hoM'cvcr, the Parthian monarch changed 
his mind. He gave Demetrius, whoso eneigy evidently pleased 
him, his daughter Bodogune in marriage, and wanted to rein¬ 
state him as king of Syria. At tins point, however, Mithridates 
died, and he was succeeded about the year 138 by Phraates IL, 
as Arsaces Philopator Epiphanes Philhellen. Parthia at that 
time extended from the Euphrates to Arachosia, and its 
monarch claimed besides, as ' king of kings,' sovereignty over 
the following vassal .states ; in the east the border countries 
of India, in the south Characene or Mesene at the mouth 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, then Per.sis, Carmania and 
Godrosia, and in the west Adiabene. This no doubt was 
Oriental swagger, but at all events the rule of Macedonia 
over Iran and Babylonia was now at an end. In the extreme 
north-east too the supremacy of Greek civilization was in the 
same predicament. While the Parthians took Margiane about 
the year 140, Scythian tribes conquered Bactria and Sogdiana, 
the countries north of the Indian Caucasus. It was only 
in the Indus territory that the Greek element continued to 
hold its own up to about the beginning of the Christian 
era. And even for Demetrius IL the accession of the new 
sovereign in Parthia had produced a great change. The 
new king was not so well disposed to him as the old one. 
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and for the moment had no intention of reinstating him in 
Syria. 

But if Demetrius himself was unable to do anything against 
Tryphon in this way, it was done by others.'® The brother 
of Demetrius II., Antiochus VII. Sidetes (138-129), rose against 
him. Tryphon soon lost his life. Antiochus married Thea, 
the objectionable but evidently inevitable adjunct of the 
Syrian throne, and as new king of Syria acted as vigorously 
as his brother had done. He marched against the Parthians 
and took Babylon, and even Ecbatana. Phraates was now 
in some embarrassment. Up to that time he had not been 
successful in open warfare. He therefore decided to adopt 
another mode of action with the warlike Syrian. He arranged 
to try three entirely different plans against him, if need be at 
the same time. In the first place, he opened negotiations 
with him in order to outwit him; secondly, he thought the 
present moment was favourable for liberating Demetrius; 
and thirdly, he resolved after all to try his fortune once 
more in the field. And this last plan actually succeeded. 
Antiochus VII. was defeated, and the energetic monarch 
could not get over it and put an end to his own life (129). 
The Parthian king now keenly regretted having set Demetrius 
at liberty, but as he could not catch him again, he decided at 
all events to make him harmless by sending a second pretender 
after him, a son of Antiochus Seleucus, whom he had also 
taken prisoner. But this was of no use, the young Seleucus 
sank into obscurity, and Demetrius II. actually ruled a second 
time in Syria. But he was still less successful now than 
before, and the king of Parthia had in point of fact no 
trouble with him. Demetrius was not a match for the 
difficulties in which he became involved chiefly through the 
continual interference of the Ptolemaean riffrafif. He was 
seduced into beginning a war with Egypt, on behalf of the 
sister and consort of Ptolemy Physcon, who took refuge with 
him, and Physcon, who had now assumed the part of sovereign- 
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disturber of the peace of Syria in the place of Philometor, 
launched a new pretender against him, Alexander Zabinas 
(128-12.3), an Egyptian and a son of a merchant, as a supposed 
adoptive son of Antiochus VII. Zabinas overcame Demetrius, 
who was murdered about 125 B.C., probably by order of Thea, 
who then continued her career of assassination by sending her 
own son by Demetrius, Seleucus, to death after his father. 
After a time, however, Zabinas lost the favour of Physcon, 
who despatched the second son of Demetrius II. against him, 
Antiochus VIII. Philometor Grypus, ie. hook-nose (125-96). 
Grypus vanquished Zabinas, who lost his life, in 122. The 
conqueror, however, was then opposed, perhaps as early as 116, 
by Antiochus IX. Cyzicenus (116-95), son of Antiochus VII., 
and also half-brother of Grypu.s, as they both had the same 
mother, the more than energetic Thca. We here leave the 
confusion in Syria, to which we shall return in chap, xxvi., 
to dwell for a moment on the affairs of the royal family of 
Egypt, which are of interest for the history of civilization. 

In Egypt" the throne was occupied from 180-146 by the 
younger son of Ptolemy V., Ptolemy VII. Philometor, whose 
quarrel with Antiochus IV. Epiphanes has been narrated above 
(chap, xviii.). From the year 176, however, he shared the 
government with his younger brother Ptolemy IX. Euergetes II. 
Physcon (fat-paunch), who was raised to the throne by the 
Alexandrians in the country’s need. Of course dissension 
soon broke out between the brothers. The elder was a good- 
natured debauchee, the younger a barefaced villain, who, 
however, posed as a scholar when he was not actually 
engaged in plotting crimes. Philometor was worsted and 
went to Pome. The Eomans reinstated him and let Physcon 
have Gyrene. But Fat-paunch was not satisfied with this. 
He wanted to have at least Cyprus as well, and he asked 
the Homans for it. This was all the same to the Eomans, 
and they installed him in the island. But the Cypriotes 
were not ple.ased, ‘Benefactor II-.’ was an abomination in 
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their eyes; they drove him out, and tlio C 3 renaeans did 
the same when he tried to take up his quarters in Cyrene 
again. He appealed once more to Eome, and at last the 
Eomans became weary of the matter and made over Cyprus 
to him. Viewed from Eome one was just as good as the 
other, and Physcon seemed to the Eomans a more submissive 
tool than his brother. In the meanwhile Philometor displayed, 
as we saw, a certain activit}’ in Syria, and even lost his life in 
a war there, in 146. Thereupon Physcon hurried to Egypt to 
obtain the throne, which the Jewish general Onias tried to 
get for the widowed queen and her children. Physcon 
married the former, Cleopatra, his own and Philometor’s 
sister, killed his brother’s son, Eupator, massacred the 
population of Alexandria, which was ill disposed towards 
him, wholesale, ill-treated his wife, and married her daughter, 
who was also called Cleopatra. The continued enormities 
of ‘Benefactor II.’ were too much even for the people, 
mercenaries and other not particularly sensitive individuals, 
whom he had settled in Alexandria in the place of the 
slaughtered inhabitants; they set fire to his palace. There¬ 
upon Physcon fled to Cyprus, and from there, to show that 
he had not changed, sent his first wife the dismembered corpse 
of his and her son. He then returned and got possession of 
Alexandria. Cleopatra I. fled, as we have seen, to Syria, but 
came back and made terms with Physcon, who now in the 
company of his two wives, the one his sister and the other 
his niece, and as a patron of science and native art (see chap. 
XX. note 22), rested from his earlier labours, which must have 
been somewhat fatiguing even for him. Egypt had this 
creature as king, partly in name and partly in reality, for 
fifty-three years. He did not die till 117. 

We now return to the 3 -ear 146, in order to take a compre¬ 
hensive glance at the condition of the Greek world in those days 
and of the countries connected with Greek civilization. 

Macedonia had lost all political importance; Eome alone 
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was master there. In Greece the last power which wanted 
to play a high game in politics had been humbled, consequently 
Eome’s influence predominated there also. In the west 
Carthage was annihilated, here too Eome had no rival to 
fear. There were, however, a good many Greek-speaking 
communities, mostly in Sicily and Italy, in the latter especially 
Neapolis; farther west Massalia continued its commercial 
activity as a free Greek city uninfluenced by independent 
states or by kings. In the distant east we see the political 
importance of a large section of the Greeks destroyed by 
the marked rise of the Parthian empire, the king of which, 
Mithridates, conquers Babylonia and Seleucia about the year 
145, and shortly afterwards takes Margiane, which had 
belonged to the Bactro-Greek kingdom. As Bactria and 
Sogdiana fall into the hands of the Scythians at the same 
time, Greek rule in the ea.st from about 140 b.c. is confined 
to countries bordering on India, and even there the importance 
of the native element increases. In Egypt the death of 
Philometor brings about an apparent concentration in 146, 
as Cyprus and Cyrene are once more reunited to it. But 
this only injured the Greek cause. Physcon did his best to 
exterminate the Greeks of Alexandria, and won the good-will 
of the native priesthood by doing more for their temples than 
an}^ former Ptolemy had done. In Syria we witness the 
beginning of a complete dissolution of the state. The 
Maccabees, who will be discussed in chap, xx., grow more 
powerful every day, and Simon, who reigns from 143-136, 
is allowed by the king of Syria to issue coins. The rise 
of the Maccabees of course means the self-assertion of the 
East from a religious point of view. But that the East was 
so strongly impelled to assert itself, was after all due to the 
fact that Hellenic culture was making considerable progress 
in general, and this we see not only in Syria, but also in the 
kingdoms of Asia Minor: in Cappadocia under Ariarathes V., 
in Pontus under Mithridates Philopator (see below, chap, xxv.), 
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iiiBithyilia under the wretched Nicomedes II. Epiphanes (149- 
95, see chap. xxv.). 

About the year 140, therefore, we find the Greek element 
driven back, externally, in Macedonia and Greece by Eome, 
in Bactria and Sogdiana by the Se 3 ’thians, in klargiane and 
Babjdonia by the Parthians; internally, however, this repulse 
is complete onlj- in Bactria and Sogdiana, it is incomplete in 
the countries conquered by the Parthians. For if an Asiatic 
religion spreads in thi.s quarter, yet the kings of Parthia call 
themselves Philhellenes, and they appear to have been really 
such. A partial retreat onlj' of the Greek element, combined 
with an advance in other respects, e.g. in language, is observable 
in Palestine. All this lost ground, however, is amply made 
uf) by the great start which, as we shall see in chap, xxiv., 
Greek civilization takes in Eome, which becomes thoroughly 
permeated and influenced by it. Of Greek states, i.e. those 
which are controlled by sovereigns of Graeco-Macedonian 
extraction, the following remain about the year 140: (1) 
republics : in Greece, in the 'West (e.g. Massalia), in the East 
(a large number from Ehodes up to Tanais); (2) kingdoms: 
Egypt, Syria, Pergamum, India; (3) in the south of Asia Minor 
and on the borders of Syria various republics or principalities, 
with which we are imperfectly acquainted (e.g. Olba in Cilicia, 
see below, chap. xx. note 16). 

Politically therefore the Greek element is everywhere on 
the decline, intellectually however almost everywhere in the 
ascendant. In Syria and Egypt at this time a combination 
of Greek form and Oriental spirit is in course of formation, 
which is destined to give Christianity to the world. 

NOTES 

1. Mahaffy’s work. The Greek World under Roman Sway, 
London, 1890, now becomes of importance. Revolts in Macedonia, 
Hertzb. 1, 248, 255, 260. The province of Macedonia, ibid. 260. 

2. Via Egnatia, Pol. 34, 12. Tafel, De via Egn., Tub. 1841. 
Passes of Lj'ncus, Thuc. 4, 83 ; Kiepert, g 280. 
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3. Condition of Greece, Callicrates, Cbarops etc., Hertzlj. 1, 224 
seq. Return of 300 Achaeans, ibid. 232. Position of Polybius 
there. “Detestable state-craft” of the Romans, lime, 3, 250. No 
doubt Callicrates had advised the Romans to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Greeks, Polyh. 24, 11, 12.—For the events 
in Greece down to 146 see especially Topffer’s article Achaia, in 
Pauly’s R. E. 3rd ed. The quarrel about Oropus, Paus. 7, 11, 4 ; 
cf. Hertzb. 1, 241. Carueades in Rome, Lact. Inst. div. 5, 14 
(Cic. de rep. 3, 6) ; Pint. Cat. Maj. 22. Cf. also Mahaffy, Greek 
World, 71.—-The last events in Greece before the destruction of 
Corinth briefly in Paus. 7, 14. Some details at greater length in 
Polyb. 38, 7 seq. and book 39 ; see also Liv. Ep. 51, 52.—Dedica¬ 
tory offerings of Mummius in Olympia, Pau.s. 5, 10 and 24. 

4. That the Romans destroyed Corinth out of commercial 
jealousy, is an acute conjecture of Mommsen’s, 2, 48, which, how¬ 
ever, cannot be accepted without further ado as a fact. If the site 
was “so extremely favourable for trade” (Mommsen, 1.1.), there was 
no need for it to lie desolate ; Corinth could be treated in the same 
way as Delos. Tlie reasons stated by me are adduced in Cic. off. 1, 
11 and Ju.st. 34, 2. It is true that Strabo says (li, 668): rrAoiVtoi 
yevofxei'ot- Pco/xatoi /xird Tqi’ KapY?;o<Jros Kal KoplrOov KaTacrKacftijv. 
—Corinth made a pre.sent of to Do.-ion after the battle of Sellasia, 
Pint. Ar. 45 ; Polybius in Corinth, Polyb. 39, 13.—The position of 
Corinth was of great importance for trade only in earlier times ; 
after 146 it never regained its importance. 

5. Condition of Greece after 146 E.c. According to Pans. 7, 
16, i/>bpos (TaxOii rrj 'EXXdSi and constitutions were introduced 
dffo Ti,/irjixdrtov. In the .same passage the withdrawal of the 
restrictions imposed at first is alluded to: a-vveopLcl re Kara, 
edvoi djroSiSdacriv (KamTotv rd dp^ata Kal yijv iu rij VTrepopig, 
KToa-dai. The territories of Corinth, Thebes ami Chalcis became 
Roman ager vectigali.s, see the passages in Alarquardt, Rom. 
Hta-atsverwalt. 1, 168 ; Corinth, Thebes ami Chalcis dcstroyeil, 
ibid. 167. Cf. also the detaileil account by Hertzberg, 1, 280-300 
The two reasons of Marquardt’s for the provincial status of Greece 
given by' me in the text are to be found on pp. 171-173 of his 
work. In .'-aying (p. 172) in support of hi.s view “ that the Achaean 
cities introduceil this chronology- on account of the beginning of the 
imlependence conceded to them by the Romans, is refuted by the 
simple fact that the two cities of Athens and Sjtarta, which were 
undoubtedly confirmed as civ. liherae, never used the juovincial 
era,” he “ignores” the fact that they had not I.een at war with 
Rome, and had not been v'anquished, and therefore no independ¬ 
ence had to be “ conceded ” to them. It was, however, “ conceded ” 
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to tlie Aeluioaii cities, and they therefore had every reason to show 
their gratitude by adopting this chronology. Consecpiently the 
above remark of ilarquardt’s “refutes” nothing, and his argument 
does not make the era a 2 >rovincial era,—For the references on this 
questwn see Marquardt and e.sp. Hertzberg, l.h—Marqiiardt’s con¬ 
stitutional observations (1, 167, 168) are just as little to the point 
as proofs of the provincial status of Greece after 146 as the above 
reasons of fact. They amount briefly to the following. According 
to Gains provinces are liable to pay taxes ; according to Pans. 1.1. 
Greece pays "/xipos, therefore it is a province. This is techni¬ 
cally a^ wrong conclusion. For even assuming that all provinces 
paid <f>6po<i, it does not follow therefrom that every country which 
pays cfjopo'; is a province. But ilarquardt’s real mi^take consists 
in^ identifying (fiopo^ with veetigal. From a legal point of view 
<^opos is pertectly compatible with independence of the country 
which pays it, that is liroved by the Athenian League, the members 
of which, although they paid <l>opos, did not on that account in¬ 
tend to give up their independence. Allies can pay (f>6pos. The 
(/jopos of an entire city must not be confused with the taxation 
by Rome of its individual citizens or of their landed property. 
Finally, it is inappropriate to ajiply conceptions of the jurist Gains 
(in the time of the Empire) to the age of Mumraius, in which the 
later constitutional notion of provincia as a dejiendent country wdth 
certain fixed attributes had not yet come into existence. Marquardt 
(340, note 5) shows himself that in those days the word jirovincia 
was used of countries which were indepemlent. Marquardt’s con¬ 
clusion in this respect is in the main as follows: from and after 
146 Greece exhibits in some places some of the attributes which 
were afterwards considered as characteristic of provinces, conse¬ 
quently it wns iiiade a jirovince at that time, and we may 
confidently apply all the attributes of a province in the later 
constitutional sense to the Greece of tho.se days and' say that it 
was “ provincial .soil.” This conclusion however i.s wrong, so long 
as it i.s not proved that the theory of Gains held good about 300 
years before him, and that is not proved. The mistake in Mar¬ 
quardt’s argument also appears from some .special remarks of his. 
On p. 340 he says ; “From the time of the Gracchi at lea.st it has 
been a recognized constitutional principle that property in provincial 
land has passed to the Roman people and that the provincials have 
only the usufruct of it, consequently that the province is a praedium 
populi Romani (Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 3),” and he quotes Jlomnisen, R. G., 

2, 120 (111) for the first part of thi.s assertion. Jlommsen says here 
of Caius Gracchus : “ To him is due the projiosition, wdiich was 
foreign to the older constitutional law, that all the land of subject 
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cijiiimuTiities is to b« rogarileJ as private property of tlie State, a 
proposition whicli is u-ed in the first iiist;ince to claini for the 
State the right of taxing this land at its good-will and pleasure, as 
was done in Asia, or of settling colonies on it, as took place in 
Africa.” The first point to be made against Marrpuardt is that if 
the proposition was foreign to the older constitutional law and 
originated with Cains Gracchus, it coiihl not have been applied to 
Greece in 146 (the w'ords “ at least,” which are not in Mommsen, are 
a misleading a<ldition of Marquardt’s). This appears from another 
passage in Mommsen, Staatsrecht, 3, 731. He a.ssumes here that 
the “ provisional condition of a city after its conquest by Rome up 
to the introduction of a definitive state of things” (Momms. 3, 716), 
which Mommsen describes for the sake of brevity as the “ Unter- 
thanen-verhaltniss,” and according to which “the whole territory of 
the subjects became the domain of the Roman people ” (731), makes 
its first appearance in Asia through the instrumentality of 0. 
Gracchus. According to Jlommsen therefore (730) in the year 
146 B.c. the rigid to the soil still remained with the conquered 
Greek.s. But is Momm.sen right in his a.ssumjition that C. Gracchus 
introduced a new constitutional right of the kind de.scribed ? 
Where is the real proof of his assertion? Only in nhat he calls 
the exercise of this right, viz. in the taxation of Asia and the 
founding of the colony of Carthage. But both of these two 
measures can be more easily explained by the general unwritten state- 
law of Graeco-Roman antiquity than by a new law, the existence 
of which at the time is not demonstrable, and which, a.s we shall see 
in the last chapter of this work, is altogether far from clear. The 
province of A.sia had become the property of the Roman people by 
testament, consequently by private right, and Afiica by conquest ; 
Rome therefore could do what it liked in both cases. It is the 
special mode of acquisition of these countries which explains Rome’s 
treatment of them. By this it i.s not intended to deny that the 
treatment was the outcome of certain tendencies of the Romans, 
which afterwards gradually became more influential. This has 
been shown by Mommsen (>Staatsrecht, 3, 730), whose view I shall 
subject to a criticism in the la-t chajiter, as the importance of these 
matters for the Greek world seems to demand it. At any rate it 
may now be taken as proved, firstly, that the new propo.sition 
attributed to C. Gracchus cannot he ascribed to him with any 
probability, and secondly, that it can in no case be apjdied to 
Greece in the year 116. Two other points, which are, not without 
importance, are as follows. Gains says in the pas.sage quoted that 
of the “ solum jirovinciale ” the “ dominium jiopuli Romani est vel 
Caesaris, nos auteni possessionem tantum—habere videmur.” This 
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does not say, as Mommsen asserts, that “ the provincialshave 
only the usufruct, the “ nos ” are the cives Romani as well. The 
raeanino of the passiiu'e is this: the provincial soil is not fes 
mancipi nor (Juiritarian property, anil consequently cannot pass 
from one jiersou to another in accordance with the forms of the 
Roman civil law. But this did not make the possession of it more 
uncertain than that of Quiritarian property. In the first place, the 
jus Italicum was attainable also by provincial communities, and 
with the attainment of it their .soil was capable of passing in 
dominium ; secondly, the limitation was not attended practically 
with any drawbacks. This seems a bold assertion. Tlie general 
idea is that if the Roman people was owner of all provincial laud 
it could take away his possession from the liolder at any moment 
and give it to some one else. In theory perhaps it might have hud 
the power to do so, but such a theory was never put into practice. 
In reality it is a question only of two different legal views. Certain 
forms are in use for Romans and for communities on an approxi¬ 
mate level with Rome, but the non-Roman is just as secure under 
his own. A man who is only possessor and not dominus, is all tlie 
same protected in his possession by the praetorian interdicts. That 
those who were only piossessures and not domini were none the 
worse off in the Roman Empire, may be illustrated by a modern 
analogy. It is probably not generally known that in Great Britain 
everybody is in the same position as the pos.sessores of jirovincial 
land in the Roman Empire, and yet so it is. Professor Sir Fred. 
Pollock says in his work. The Land Law.s, London, 1887, p. 12 : 

“ No absolute ownership of land is recognized by our law-books 
except in the Crown. All lands are suppo.sed to be held, im¬ 
mediately or meiliately, of the Crown, though no rent or services 
may be payable and no grant from the Crown on recoid.” English 
law down to the present day recognizes no land-owner, but only 
land-holders, i.e. literally no dominus of land, but only possessores. 
But nobody takes it into his head to assume on that account that 
the Crown in England can confi.scate land at its goodwill and 
pleasure. The possession of provincial land in the Roman Empire 
was on a similar footing. It was practically as safe as the dominium. 
We may therefore say that in the Roman Empire the dominium of 
the Roman law and the posse.ssio of the jus gentium existed side by 
side just as peaceably as the allodium and the fee do in certain 
countries in our own day. A Mecklenburg ‘ lehenstrager ’ does not 
under ordinary circumstances trouble him.self becau.se his holding 
passes at once to the Grand-Duke in certain cases after his death, 
and there were no special cases of this kind for land in Roman 
provinces. What has just been said may be summed up into 
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tliree propositions : 1. Tlie limitation to possessio in tlie case of 
provincial laml had only formal consequences, as certain legal pro¬ 
visions took the place of others which were peculiar to the Roman 
law. 2. The whole theory of possessio as alone possible lor provincial 
land dates from the Empire only and was not used at that time for 
plundering the provincials; the passage in Cic. pro Flacco 22 
refers to a community of the province of Asia, which had become 
the property of the Roman people by an act of private right. 
3. Modern analogies show, not only that it is not usual to draw 
strict conclusions from the letter of the law, but also that an 
apparently inferior position is not felt as such if it does not entail 
any practical disadvantages. But provincial land, it is said, was 
really worse off than that of Italy, because it was liable to land-tax. 
Fiefs, however, have obligations which are not shared by allodial 
holdings. Are the holders of them any the worse for it ? Why 
did Caracalla make all provincials Roman citizens 1 The latter 
after all had to pay rather more.—The second point is as follows ; 
the passage in Cicero about the jiraedium has not quite the meaning 
attributed to it. Cicero says: “quasi qtiaedam praedia”; it is 
therefore only a comparison whicli he draws, and in regard to the 
advantage and pleasure afforded by the provinces. Cicero did not 
intend to define the legal position of the provinces by this remark. 
We cannot follow Momm.sen in saying (Staatsreclit, 3, 731, note 3) 
that the legal proposition, that the whole territory of the subjects 
became the domain of the Roman jicople, “clearly” ajqiears in 
Cicero, Terr. 2, 2, 3. A comparison cannot “clearly” bring out a 
legal proposition. But there is another point besiJe.s. According 
to Jlommsen, R. G. 3, .504, the theory that the provinces were 
estates of the Roman people was put an end to by Caesar. See 
below, chap, xxviii. note 2. What becomes of the theory then ? 
It is not susceptible of proof in the case of Gracchus. In Cicero it 
is merely a comparison. Cae.sar put an end to it. This being so, 
it is permissible to maiiit.ain that the proposition that Greece 
became provincial territory in 146 is not proved. Our view is 
confirmed by Cic. in Pis. 16, ^ 37. Piso, who by the lege Caesaris 
was governor of Macedonia only', while the populi liberi were 
independent, also had jurisdiction over Achaia, Thessaly, Athenae, 
over cuncta Graecia, 

As the view combated by me rests mainly on Pausanias (7, 16), 
it is well to e.xaniine the value of his statements more closely. He 
says (2, 1, 2): 'Poqiaioi &e ois eKparyjirav tm woAe/iw, TrapeiXovTO 
pev Kai nov dAAwi' 'EAA'/jrwr ra oVAa Kal TeL^rj weptetAov, 
oirat TeTei\i(TpAvaL TriiAeis rytrav, i^opivOov de, etc. If we were 
to take aXXoi "BAAqi-fs here in the sense attributed to 'EAAds 
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in 7, 16, we should have to assume an impossibility, for the 
Romans did not then injure any Greek city which was not at war 
with them. It follows from this that the word 'EAAdi in 7, 16 
is not to be taken strictly any more than''EAA>;i'es in 2, 1, 2, that 
the perie(jeUs made use of a general expression, in order not to go 
into detail in a matter which did not interest him and which was 
out of his line. From </>. It. xy'EAA. therefore we can only infer 
that many persons in Greece made payments to the Romans after 
146, but who they were and what they paid, was evidently 
unknown to Pausanias himself How valueless these general 
statements of Pausanias are, appears from Zonaras, who says 
(9, 31): Ttlxy TO TLi’uiv ircputXe; that is intelligible enough, 
and gives the other statement of Zonaras in the same place—M. 
kXtvdepovs TrdvTas kuI avTOi'opovi TrAiyr tmv KopivOitov dcfjTjKe 
—a certain value. After all no value whatever can be at¬ 
tached to words like rp6po<i It. ry 'EAA. What does 'EAAds 
mean there 1 European Greece ? Certainly not Athens and Sparta. 
Does it include islands ? And which ? Pausanias at any rate 
never anticipated that his expression of feeling—Greece bad to 
pay taxes to Rome !—would ever be taken as a basis for constitu¬ 
tional deductions. My position is also supported by Cic. Verr. 1, 

§ 55, according to which Mummius—urbesque Achaiae Boeotiaeque 
multas sub imperiuni populi Romani dicionemque subjecit. Con¬ 
sequently Cicero is quite unaware that he made the whole of 
Greece a province, and there is no reason for giving this fiction 
further currency. 

Those who have had the patience to follow this disquisition 
will see what my conclusions must be. In the year 146 there 
was no theory on the subject of provincial land. If Rome 
vanquished peoples or cities, it did not always treat them in the 
same way. It took from them or left them certain rights ; but 
those rights which it did not expressly take from them were 
retained by them, as is done in other countries. In 146 a number 
of Greek cities or races, which had been at war with Rome, were 
subdued by it. Their condition was changed by their defeat, that 
of the others was not. A district bearing the name of Hellas, 
which is supposed to have had a common fate at that time, did 
not exist either then or subsequently; later on there was only 
Achaia, which is very significant. 

In conclusion, the general observation may be permitted that 
the exaggerated application of the conception of province as a 
district under administration or rather supervision is connected, as 
it seems to me, with an exaggerated systematizing of Roman con¬ 
stitutional law. Sufficient distinction, I think, is not drawn between 
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internal circumstances and relations with foreign countries. In 
the case of the former no doubt it is quite correct to take theory 
as the rule of practice, and, starting from the conception of the 
magistracy, to deduce from it the powers of the various magistrates 
and exjilain their official actions by them. A magistracy and 
different magistrates were bound to exist in the Roman state 
from the beginning, and the consistency in thought and action 
characteristic of the Romans had the effect that they always 
applied the leading conceptions of their constitutional system with 
accuracy. But influence abroad, po,sses3ions beyond the frontiers, 
and the nature of relations with other peoples and states, do not 
form part of the immutable fundamental conditions of a state, not 
even of a state like the Roman. Here the outside world has after 
all a voice in the matter, and the single state must to a certain 
extent conform to its ideas, so far as they are generally diffused. 
It was therefore impossible for the Romans to have at starting 
a conception of provmcia as a geographically defined district, the 
soil of whicli was at their ab,solute dispo.sal. The provincia of the 
Romans was in the first instance the official district of a commis¬ 
sioner who repre.sentcd Rome abroad, who decided and judged, of 
a praetor. In Rome’s relation to the allied or the conquered state, 
it is not, in my opinion, a Roman theory which is decisive, but, 
besides the recognized principles of international law, of which 
the independence of the community is the most important, the 
particular circumstances of each case. Con.sequently the historical 
view, and not the systematic theoretical one, is the more correct. 
The only thing that remains uniform in these matters is the 
relation of the officials sent abroad to the Roman people. On the 
other hand, the relations of Rome with the affiliated states, ev-en 
down to the time of the Empire, do not fit into any uniform 
theory. The internal constitution of Rome stands to her foreign affairs 
as the jus civile does to the jus gentiuin. The former remains un¬ 
changed, the latter is fa.shioned according to circumstances. Con¬ 
sequently in the beginning the relations with foreign states also vary 
according to circumstances, and the theory according to which the 
same legal comlitions obtain in all dependent countries does not 
prevail until late in the day. And so the doctrine of the solum pro- 
vinciale, which was not thought of in 146, makes its appearance. 

About the year 146 we are still in a period of which Cicero 
(de Off. 2, 8) says that Rome had the “patrocinium orbis terrae 
verius quam imperium,” a state of things which according to him 
was not changed until might took the place of right in domestic 
affairs, i.e. about the time of the Gracchi. The patrocinium stands 
in the same relation to the imperium as the TrpocrTacrta does to 
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tlie u/oxv Greeks (ef. the appendix to vol. iii. of this 

history). And this remark of Cicero’s must not be taken as a mere 
facoii du parlcr. True, the peace league, of wliich Rome was the 
protector, e\as brouglit about by force. But do we not see the 
same thing everywiiere ? Every state I’Csts on the right of com¬ 
pulsion ; nobody gives up his suppo.sed rights of his own accord. 
If peace was to be establi.slied in the Mediterranean, the various 
autonomous states and kingdoms had to be compelled to join 
Rome, while abandoning their claims to rule over others and yet 
retaining their internal independence. Rome conquered, but not 
in the fashion of our day, in whicli the conquering state takes over 
the administration of tlie conquered one. Up to a certain point this 
state of things realized the ideal of the modern advocates of peace. 

E. Curtius (Stadtgeschichte Athens, Berk 1891, p. 246) has 
some very striking remarks on the relation between Greece and 
Rome at thi.s time. He says that “ the two originally kindred 
nations met after a long period of estrangement at a time when 
both had need of the other. . . . The nations themselves united 
in their worthiest representatives, and while as against the Mace¬ 
donians men like Phocion could only continue to emphasize the 
futility of resistance, the new continental power was of such a 
kind that the leaders of the nation.al party saw in it the only 
guarantee for the future welfare of Greece. This view of the 
situation was brought clearly home to both sides after the second 
Macedonian war by the Achaean hostages in Rome. It was a 
striking dispensation of Proviilence that the Achaeans should be 
the first to give utterance to the conviction that the history of 
Greece found its completion in the Roman Empire.” We may 
add that the growing tratfic between all parts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean necessitated a more .settled state of affairs than Athens 
or Rhodes had been able to establish ; Rome brought it about. 

Athens. Condition after 146, Hertzb. 1, 308 seq.; 320-322. 
Coinage in Greece after 146. In general it comes to an end, 
except at Athens. In the north there were still Macedonian 
coins (Head, H. N. 210), tetradrachms with MAKEAOXI2N and 
LEG (consequently the coinage of a legatus), and Byzantium, 
Odessus and other citie.s continued to strike Alexander - coins. 
Besides these, in the west Dyrrhachium and Apollonia issued coins, 
and in the east Thasos (an enormous number) and probably 
Maronea. In the Peloponuese probably only- copper was coined 
as a rule. The disappearance of the Corinthian drachmas, which 
formerly had such a wide circulation and were not struck only 
in Corinth, is explained by the growing influence of Rome on 
commercial traffic. Tlie Corinthian drachma was of a Corinthian 
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stater (1 Corinthian stater = 2 Attic drachmas = 130 grains) or i of 
an Aeginetan draclinia. The Romans had made their denarius 
ecj^ual to the Attic drachma; consec|nently a coin which was J of 
2 Attic draclimas and therefore not in a convenient ratio of calcu¬ 
lation to 1 drachma or 1 denarius (1 denarius = about 65 grains, 
1 Corinthian drachma = about 44 grains), did not fit into the com¬ 
merce controlled by Rome, which, on the other hand, actually 
favoured the continuance of the Attic coinage and the Alexander- 
coins, which were on the Attic standard. 

6. Cappadocia. Ariarathes V. and Attains ’S.vvaXXi'jTioi honour 
Carneades. Inscription in Athena near the Stoa of Attains, Ditt. 
220 with commentary. Ariarathes declines to marry the sister of 
Demetrius I., formerly wife of Perseus, Diod. 31, 28 ; Just. 25, 1.— 
Remarkable confirmation of the account in Diod. 31, 32 of the 400 
talents deposited by Orophernes in Priene by the discovery of five 
specimens of the coin of Orophernes in Priene itself, Reinach, Trois 
roy. 45. Ariarathes V. highly praised by Diod. 31, 19. The 
Mazaoenes ^piurrat rois XapwvSou vdyaots, Str. 12, 539. 

7. Bithynia; Pergamura. Liv. Ep. 50 ; Reinach, Trois roy. 
103, 118 ; Frankel, Inschr. p. 121. 

8. Bactria ; v. Gutschmid, Gesch. Irans, 29, 33, 37, 44, 58, 
71, 77, 103. Yet the numismatists seem to me authoritative for 
conclusions to be drawn from coins. Bellew (Incpiry into the 
Ethnography of Afghanistan, 1891,and paper read before the London 
Asiatic Society, Athenaeum, 26th March 1892) assumes that the 
Afghan language e.vhibits traces of the infiuence of the Greek races 
who settled mostly in the Suleiman range after Alexander the Great; 
according to him even the names of the Afghan tribes are Greek.— 
Parthia. Spiegel, Eran. Alterthumsk. 3, 77 ; Head, 692 seq. ; v. 
Gutschm. 43 seq. 54. The coins of Camescires are attributed by 
Head (697) to the Characene kingdom. 

9. Syria. In this note I give details of the kings. Cf. Schurer, 

1, 130 seq. Antioohus V. Eupator came to the throue at the age of 
nine years ; somewhat older features on the coins, Bab. cxiii. cxiv. 
For him, Lysias and Octavius see Pauly, 1, 1, 1137, and 5, 822. 

—Coins of Timarchus rare. Bah. cxv.—Demetrius I. Demetrius 
and Polybius, Polyb. 31, 19-21 ; his drinking propensities, Polyb. 
33, 19. Coins. Rev. besides Apollo, a female figure, ace. to Bab. 
cxvii. Tyche. City-coins of Tyre and Sidon with bilingual 
inscription of Demetrius I. and his head. Also tetradrachms and 
bronzes with the heads of Demetrius and Laodice, formerly wife of 
Perseus, Bab. c.xxii.—Alexander Balas, 150-145. Schurer, Gesch. 
des jud. Volkes, 1, 131, 178. He took the title of Theopator 
Euergetes Ejiijihanes Xicephorus. The rulers of Pergamum had 
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already put Antiochus V. on the throne, now they did the same with 
his alleged son. Some coins of Alexander Balas, struck in Phoenician 
cities and with the Ptolemaean eagle, are of Phoenician weight, 
Bab. cxxv., cxxvi. In the year 161 of the Seleucid era (157 B.c.) 
Philometor still coined in Ptoleniais; Alexander Balas continued 
this coinage in 162, as did his successors down to Antiochus IX. 
The Athenian Parthenos occurs on coins of Ale.xander Balas, Bab. 
pi. 17, 18 : reminiscence of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes ; it is also 
the common type on the coins of the Cappadocian Ariarathes IV. 
Alexander Balas also put a head resembling Alexander the Great 
on his coins, Bab. cxxix. Similar head on silver coins of Cibyra. 
For a coin of Cyrrhus with an owl, perhaps because Athenians 
lived there, Bab. cxxviii. and cxxx. Tetradrachms with the heads 
of Alexander Balas and Thea, struck in Seleucia, Bab. cxxx. 

10. Syria continued. Cf. Pauly, 1, 1, 1138; 6, 2, 2172-74; 
Babelon, oxxxi.-clxi. (Demetrius II. down toAntiochusVIII. Grypus); 
A. Kuhn, Beitrage z. Gesch. der Seleukiden von 129-64 b.c., 
Altkirch, 1891.—Demetrius II. Oriental types on his coins; 
coins struck in Tyre, Bab. cxxxii. cxxxiii.—Antiochus VI. calls 
himself i7ri<f>avr]<i Aidrixro?; according to the coins he reigns from 
145-142 B.C'., Bab. cxxxv. ; type, the Dioscuri galloping, ns on the 
Roman denarii; also Dionysian types : torch-bearing elephant, Bab. 
cxxxvii.—Tryphon reigns four years and calls him.self fiacriXevi 
avTOKparoip, which no other Syrian king did. According to Strabo, 
14, 668 the rise of the piratical power in Cilicia Aspera was 
due to Tryphon. Coracesium, the mediaeval Alaja, is compared by 
Leake to Gibraltar ; cf. Ritter, 19, 382. Type, horned helmet 
(TpvcfiaXeia ?), Bab. cxxxviii.—Antiochus VII. Sidetes, born in 
Side, 138-129 B.c., took the surname of Euergetes. Every issue of 
coins at that time comprised six kinds, from the tetradrachm 
downwards; on the chalcus the head-dress of Isis ; Seleucus IV. 
had built an Iscum in Antioch ; Athene Parthenos on the rev. 
pi. 21,13. The right of coinage granted by Antiochus VII. to Simon 
Maccabaeus applied only to bronze, Bab. cxiiv.—Demetrius II., king 
for the second time, 129-125 B.c.— His head now often with a beard, 
because he had let his beard grow in Parthia in the fashion pre¬ 
vailing there.—Alexander II. Zabinas (also Zeb-), 128-123, 
plunders the temple of Zeus in Antioch and strikes, evidently from 
the proceeds, gold staters with Zeus Nicephorus. The son of the 
Egyptian merchant had a vein of practical humour. The lion’s 
skin again, which adorns his head on bronze coins, recalls Alexander 
the Great. — Seleucus V., 125 b.c. His mother Thea, who had 
already put to de.ath his father Demetrius II., puts him to death 
as well, and places her other son, Antiochus VIII. Grypus, on the 
VOL. IV 2 i’ 
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throne ; wlien slie ivishes to take liis life too, he anticipates her 
and kills her. She took the name of Eueteria. Tetradrachms 
with her portrait, rev. conmcoxiia (Euetcria = abundance), struck in 
125 B.C., Bab. clii.—Antiochus VlII. Grvpus, 125-96, took the 
titles of Epiphanes Philometor (very characteri.stic) Calliziicus. 
After his half-brother Antiochus IX. Cyzicenus had waged war with 
him, the former was master of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, Grypus 
of northern Syria and Cilicia, Bab. civ. Hi.s pcjrtrait shows the 
hooked nose from which he gets his name.—On Syrian coins from 
the time of Alexander Balas onwards apjiears a jzicture of a building 
belonging to Tar.su.s, also reprc'-ented on coins of that city, extensive 
remains of which, as it appears, still exist near Tarsus; it was 
called the tomb of Sardanapahis (visited by Alexander, vol. iii. of 
this work, p. 327), but (on the coins) is pronounced by Babelon 
(clviii.) to be the altar of a Syrian deity, who was introduced into 
the west and became known there under the name of Jupiter 
Poliehenus (Doliche a place in C'omniagcne, cf. Eo.soher, 1, 1191). 
Of. Carl Ritter, Erdknnde, jzart 19, 203-209, and Ed. Meyer, 
Forsehungcji zur alfeii Ge.schichte, 1, 203-20.9. A type of this 
kind is one of the signs of the religious reaction of the East at that 
time, which i.s showzi on Syrian c<jiii.s from Antiochus lY. onwaids 
by the frequent occurrence of figures of Oriental gods. 

11. Egypt. Cles.s, in Pauly, 6, 1, 221 ; Mahally, Greek Life, 
chap, xxi. ; Schurer, Ge.sch. des jiid. Yolke.s, 1, 180-182. For 
Ptolemy IX. Pliyecon, Mahaffv, Empire, 37T-104 and also 344-352 
(Rome, Philometor and Phy-scou). Ptolemy VIII. is the son of 
Ptolemy VII. Philometor put to death by Pliy.sz'on. For what 
Phy.scon did for the Egyjitian temples, see below, chaji. xx. note 
20. After he was placed on the tliiono by the .side of Philoiiietor, 
Physcon was evidently active in the Roman interest and could 
tlierefiire take many liberties. The Romans had much to answer 
for in Egypt. 

12. That this period marks the beginning of the reaction of 
the East against the tVest, is rightly pointed out by Mommsen, R. 
Gescli. 2, 59. His remarks, however, on the attitude of Rome 
towards this awakening of the Ea.st seem to me less satisfactory, and 
I discuss them here on account of their iunK)rtance. According to 
him “the Roman Senate throws away the first substantial result 
of xVIe.xander’s jiolicy,” in other word.-', the Roman “protective 
jiower ” should not have looked on <iuietly at the <lissolution of 
the Syrian enqn're. But in .saying this Mommsen asks really too 
much of Rome. Rome therefore w'as to keep the Syrian empire 
together. Against whom ? Evidently against the Parthians. But 
how 1 Xu doubt, 1-y sending armie.s at least as far as the Tigris. 
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Even if Roiue Inid Iiad the necessary supply of men and money 
always ready to hand, where were the competent generals ? Home 
would have hail to protect the foreign empire by permanent 
garrisons, and for an undertaking of this kind on behalf of 
others Roman citizens were after all not available. True, it 
cannot be denied that the Romans themselves may occasionally 
have had a notion that they ought to do something in Syria. 
Strabo hints at this when he says (14, 6G9) : tl Kal ti)i' Kara 
■yeros Siado Yi'p' T))r dro ^eXevKOv tov LKaropo^ avTol Kext'pwKdrts 
tJSovvTO d<j>aLpd(TdaL That they shrank from deposing any kings 
is hardly credible ; the fact is that they did not know what they were 
to do with Syria after the deposition of the Seleucids without making 
things worse than before. Eventually the dynasty de.stroyed itself. 
Besides, Mommsen’s demand credits the Senate with a politico- 
historical insight which it could not have possessed. We, at the 
present day, think we c.an discern that this would have been 
the moment to nip the incipient rise of the East in the bud; but 
such an idea could not have occurred to Rome, and it is not 
even certain that the idea would have been a correct one, i.e. that 
preventing the dissolution of the Syrian emjiire would have checked 
the power of the East. For, after all, it is unmistakeable that the 
reaction of the Ea«t which set in about 146 was far too deeply 
rooted to be arrested by the Senate of an It.alian city, even if the 
latter sent hundreds of thousands of soldiers to the Tigris. The 
movement was one of ideas, and ideas, as the whole course of 
history proves, can be overcome only by ideas.—Mommsen reverts 
to his opinion, that Rome ought to have done something .against 
the East, on a subsequent occasion, R. fl. 5, 3“f>, 371, where he 
blames Augu.stus fir “not having extended the .suiirem.acy of Rome 
up to the Caucasus and the C'a.spian and .settled scores with the 
Parthian.s.” True, he adds that he does not mean by this that 
Rome should have “made more conquests” in the East. But 
what was she to do then 1 The Caucasus and the Caspian were no 
boundaries ag.ainst the Parthian.s. Would the mountam range on 
the western edge of Iran be such a boundary ? Was Rome to 
occupy the pa.s.ies of it ? And if the Parthiaus did not keep quiet 
with this ‘scientific’ frontier (to use an Anglo-Indian expression), 
what then ? Then there would have been perpetual war at a 
distance of 2000 miles from Rome. Napoleon too only wanted to 
settle scores with Russia ; he hail not the slightest intention of 
conquering it. Rome acted rightly in letting things take their 
course. The only way to settle with the East is to vanquish her 
intellectually, and not even Crecce was able to do this ; Rome’s 
wdiole character utterly unfitted her for it. 
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In Egypt the rule of Ptolemy IX. Physcon raarka the beginning 
of the same reaction of the East directed in the first place against 
Greek civilization. The Philhellene Scipio inspected Egypt, but 
neither he nor the Roman Senate could find any pretext for pro¬ 
ceeding against Physcon. Things took their course, and Rome 
could not prevent it. Under Ptolemy III. IV. and V. risings of 
the natives against the foreigners and the Greek element took 
place ; Ptolemy VII. still clings to the preponderance of the 
Greeks, but his rule is contested and in his reign Greek culture 
declines in Egypt, Mahaffy, Empire, 358 ; Ptolemy IX. Physcon 
strengthens his hold on the country by not only thrusting the 
Greeks into the background but simply trying to exterminate them. 



CHAPTEE XX 

GREEK CULTURE IN THE SECOND CENTURY B.C.— I. EGYPT, 
ir. SYRIA 

Now that we have arrived at the close of an important period, 
which brings us near the end of Greek history in general, we 
have also to consider the history of its ciwlization. This and 
the four following chapters are intended to present a summary 
of the state of Greek culture during the second century B.c. in 
its principal abodes. That in the course of it the chronological 
limits should be occasionally overstepped was inevitable. We 
attach the most importance to details, from which a few 
general considerations will follow of themselves. 

I. Egypt. ^ In chap. xiv. we endeavoured to describe the 
position of culture in Egypt in the third century B.C., 
especially in Alexandria. We saw how the first Ptolemies 
created a comfortable home for poets and scholars in the 
Museum and in the libraries, and so provided them with 
unexampled resources for their labours. It turned out that 
even poetry derived advantage from this favour shown by 
crowned heads. Directly, of course, the Museum and the 
Library promoted only science; that was already the case 
in the third century, and if in our description of that age we 
did not enter more fully into this subject, the reason was 
that science and erudition had not then reached their highest 
point in Alexandria, whereas Alexandrian poetry was of im¬ 
portance only in that early period. We can therefore now 
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give a connected account of the erudition of Alexandria, with 
the certainty of being able on this occasion to bring out the 
leading traits of the period actually under discussion. 

Under the first Ptolemy lived the famous mathematician 
Euclides, through whom Alexandria became the great school 
of mathematics. The first literary critic of repute in the 
same age was Zenodotus of Ephesus, a pupil of Philetas.* 
With him begins philology, although Eratosthenes called him¬ 
self a philologist before him. The Library was entrusted to 
him along with Alexander the Actolian and Lycophron, and 
while the former arranged the tragic poets and the latter the 
comic ones, Zenodotus had Homer and the other poets under 
his special care. He also paid particular attention to Homer, 
and was the first to bring out a critical edition (diorthosis) of 
him. After Zenodotus Callimachus, the poet referred to in 
chap, xiv., was librarian under the second and third Ptolemy; 
he also wrote learned works, and directed the scientific studies 
of others. Thus one of his pupils was Eratosthenes of Cyrene, 
born in 275 B.c. This great inquirer, however, had also gone 
to seek his education in Athens, in the school of the Stoic 
Ariston and the Academician Arcesilaus; in Alexandria he 
became head librarian under Ptolemy III. He was a many- 
sided man and capable in all branches, but, as was supposed, 
not first-rate in any one of them, on which account he was 
mockingly called Beta, Number Two. This at any rate was 
very unjust as regards geography, for in that department he 
was first. By means of clever measurements made on a proper 
plan he fixed the circumference of the earth with approximate 
correctness. He also laid the foundations of the science of 
chronology by his investigations, in which he made use of the 
lists of the kings of Egypt; to him are due the best-known 
calculations of the older Greek chronology, according to which, 
for instance, the destruction of Troy comes 407 years before 
the 1st Olympiad (1183-776 B.C.). In criticizing Homer, he 
had the good sense nut to represent the poet as an authority 
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in geography. If he called himself philologos, it may be 
pointed out, on the one hand, that this word, like the word 
pldlosoplm, was a token of modesty, and, on the other hand, 
that the person who first assumed the title cannot have 
taken logos merely in the ordinary meaning of ‘ word ’ or 
‘speech,’ but in a deeper sense, which approximates to that 
which we find in the case of a later Alexandrian scholar, of 
Philo. 

Alexandrian philology did not remain at the level of Erato¬ 
sthenes, but became more and more special and somewhat more 
dry. This tendency was introduced with great ability by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, who, born about the year 260, 
went to Alexandria early in life, and became librarian there in 
195. On intimating his intention of going to Pergamum, he 
is said to have been thrown into prison in Egypt, but event¬ 
ually to have been released. The invention of signs of prosody, 
such as spiritus and accents, is attributed to him. The most 
important of his pupils was Aristarchus of Sainothrace, who is 
said to have lived from 230-158. He was a teacher in the 
family of Ptolemy VII. Philometor. His Homeric studies were 
of special importance. His editions with marks (for instance 
the ohelos, a horizontal line, —) required the commentaries of 
later scholars ; from this it would appear that Aristarchus, 
in spite of his great literary fertility, was not inclined to 
waste his words. 

The great mechanician Hero lived in Alexandria towards 
the end of the third and at the beginning of the second 
century. The famous Syracusan Archimedes was a little 
older. It is not quite certain whether the great astronomer, 
Hipparchus of Nioaea, who belonged to the second century 
B.C., was ever in Alexandria; at any rate he resided in Rhodes. 

A couple of historians who found their stimulus in Alexandria 
are referred to in the note.® 

With the flourishing state of literature in Egypt and Asia 
is connected the formation of a general Greek language, the 
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so-called hyitu. It is a transformation of the Attic, the forms 
being Attic and the vocabulary and arrangement of sentences 
more limited, more colourless. Each individual writer took 
up what attitude he liked towards it. The Jcoine stands in 
the same relation to the Attic, as Italian does to the Tuscan 
dialect.^ 

A caricature of a philologist was presented by King 
Ptolemy IX. Physcon,® already mentioned above (chap, xix.), 
who surpassed his prototype and grandfather Philopator (chaps, 
xiii. XV.) both in lowness of disposition and in ostentatious 
love of antiquity. He even made conjectural emendations 
of Homer. Polybius was in Egypt under this king. In a 
passage already quoted (chap. xiv. note 1) he says that there 
were three categories of inhabitants in Alexandria: the 
natives, who were clever and polite, the mercenaries, who 
wore numerous, uncivilized and overbearing in their habits, 
and the Alexandrians, descendants of Greeks, who were not 
so rough as the mercenaries. But the last class had, as 
Polybius says, been almost exterminated by Physcon having 
allowed his mercenaries to ill-treat and plunder them on more 
than one occasion. This was the condition of the Greek 
clement in Alexandria in 140, a city after which it is proposed 
to name a great epoch of Greek civilization 1'' 

What then is the character of Alexandrian culture 2 ‘ The 
answer is by no means a simple one, for this culture differed 
at different times. The three first Ptolemies made Alexandria 
the home of a court poetry of the second rank (Theocritus 
is not a native of Alexandria), and of an erudition of the 
first rank. The poetry, which soon came to an end in 
Alexandria itself, afterwards excrci.sed considerable influence 
on Rome ; Alexandrian erudition has been of importance for 
all subsequent ages. The whole of this culture was thoroughly 
Greek, without any material .admixture of Orientalism; it 
might have develojjed just as well on the Bosporus as in the 
delta pf the Nile. But even the first Ptolemies took an interest 
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in the country over which they ruled, and promoted the 
knowledge of it. The Eg 3 ’ptian priest Manetho, who is not 
in any demonstrable relation with the Museum, wrote a 
history of Egypt for Greeks, just as about the same time in 
Syria, where similar cflbrts crop up, the priest of Bel, Berosus 
of Baljjdon, composed a history of Babylon from native sources 
for Antiochus I. In Egypt Hecataeus of Abdera went a step 
farther; he wrote a historj' of Egypt, not in order to relate 
dry facts and figures, like Manetho, but to make ancient Egj’pt 
interesting; according to him it had been recognized as the 
home of wisdom from time immemorial.* Afterwards, how¬ 
ever, another element was added, which has still less connection 
with the court and the government of Egypt and was due 
solely to the personal initiative of the Ptolemies. From the 
first Alexandria had been the home of natives of the country 
which has far surpassed the great empires of Asia in intrinsic 
importance, the land of Judaea. The Jews not only carried 
on trade there, they also cultivated their national learning. 
The manners and customs and the religion of this, the most 
peculiar race in the world attracted the notice of the first 
Ptolemies, and they promoted the translation of the sacred 
books of the Jews into Greek (the Septuagint). This was of 
course accompanied by independent theological and philo¬ 
sophical studies, and consequently there arose in Alexandria, 
quite independent of the Museum and the court literature, a 
school of research which enabled a spiritual link to be formed 
between the Oriental and the Greek element, and it is this 
intellectual tendenej^ which became more and more important 
there.® This appears especially about the time of the Birth of 
Christ. AVe may therefore say of Alexandria: Greek poetry 
soon comes to an end there; Greek erudition lives on, with 
fruitful results in other countries, but dries up at its soimce; 
Oriental erudition, on the other hand, becomes of importance 
there and develops, so to speak, into a second Alexandrian 
school, which has hardly anj-thing in common with the first 
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Greek school. Physcon, by exterminating the Greeks of the 
city, enabled the “clever and polite” natives, among whom 
also the Jews must be reckoned, to make their culture, which 
was somewhat modified by their intercourse with Greeks, the 
most important factor of the intellectual life of Alexandria. 
This also made it possible for the Oriental philosophy in 
Alexandria to be eventually opposed by a Greek philosophy 
of a sophistical character, which the Ptolemies would have 
nothing to do with, because it encouraged the spirit of 
independence too much. But that does not happen till the 
time of the Empire. 

The second century B.c. is a period of transition for 
Alexandria. The purely Greek culture disappears, the 
Oriental-Greek has just begun. I shall say a few words about 
art at the conclusion of this chapter. 

II. The position in Syria is quite different from that in 
Egypt. The sovereigns of this country are more vigorous; 
the people is not a multitude without cohesion as in Alex¬ 
andria, which alone is of account in Egypt, but, although a 
medley, it is one of a kind in which the nation of the rulers, the 
Graeco-Macedonian, predominates intellectually and materially, 
and even combines into thoroughly independent Greek com¬ 
munities. Hellenizing is practised with success in the Syrian 
empire. The various component parts of the state being more 
independent in Syria, vigorous Oriental communities are able 
to grow up side by side with the Greek republics in separate 
tracts of country, the most important of which communities 
are the Jews. The Seleucids did not attach the Jews to 
themselves like the Ptolemies; they left them alone, and even 
often offended them j but for that very reason the Jews 
remained independent, favoured by the circumstance that 
Palestine for a long time was a bone of contention between 
Egypt and Syria, and consequently had to be treated with 
consideration. 

The capital of the Seleucids was Antioch, which subso- 
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quently was second only to Eome and Alexandria in size and 
splendour.^ It was situated on the Orontes, at a point where 
that river, bending suddenly to the west, receives the drainage 
of a lake, and then Hows seawards between the Pieria range 
ill the north and Mount Casius in the south. Antigonus had 
already laid out his city of Antigonia in the year 307 a little 
above it; after the battle of Ipsus, in 300 B.C., Seleuciis 
founded Antioch in a pleasing, well-wooded country, unfortu¬ 
nately much exposed to earthquakes. The inhabitants of 
Antigonia had to remove thither (see above, chap. v.). Our 
knowledge of the topography of Antioch is derived from 
Strabo’s description of it. According to him it was a Tetra- 
polis, like the district in which it lay. It had one large wall, 
and each of the four cities had a wall of its own. The first, 
according to Strabo, contained the people removed from Anti¬ 
gonia; the second “the bulk of the inhabitants”; the third 
was founded by Seleucus Callinicus (246-226); the fourth by 
Epiphanes. According to Libanius a city was added by 
Antiochus III.; this must have been a completion of the third 
city of Strabo. The famous statue of the Tyche of Antioch, 
by Eutychides, a pupil of Lysippus, a work of which we have 
a small copy in the Vatican, was erected as early as Nicator’s 
time. It was also Seleucus Nicator who made the grove of 
Daphne, 40 stades below the city, one of the most attractive 
places in the world. It was 80 stades in circumference 
and contained temples, porticoes, baths and places of enter¬ 
tainment ; the statue of Apollo portrayed as leader of the 
Muses was from the hand of Bryaxis (see above, chap, xiv.) 

It also had the tree into which Daphne flying from Apollo 
was metamorphosed. Antioch was remarkable for two streets 
of porticoes, and specially famous for its abundance of water; 
its jSTymphaeum, a building with water pouring from its many 
apertures, became a model for similar structures in Asia and 
even in Eome. Posidonius’ remark, that the inhabitants of 
Antioch in their luxury used the gymnasiums as baths, alludes 
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to the fact that they were the first to combine bathing estab¬ 
lishments with grounds for jjhysical and intellectual exercises, 
in other words that they were the originators of the Thermae 
established on such a grand scale in later Eome. Antiochus XIII. 
devoted the property of an exiled native of Antioch, named 
Maron, to founding a temple of the Muses and a library. 
Thus Antioch too had its Museum at last, just about the time 
when the rule of the Scleucids came to an end. 

The Syrians were of lively intellect, fond of pleasure and 
immoral. A genuine representative of the good and especially 
of the bad sides of the Syrian character is found in Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.), whom we describe here as a charac¬ 
teristic figure of the age.^' 

In Eome, whither he had come as a hostage, Antiochus had 
led the idle existence of exiled kings in the society of aristo¬ 
cratic Eomans, and had still further developed his innate taste 
for Greek life. In Athens, where he stopped on his return 
home, he accepted the post of first strategus; he contributed 
to the completion of the Olympieum, and had a golden aegis 
placed over the theatre. He made presents to the Del])hic 
and the Delian Apollo. His favourite worship was that of the 
Olympian Zeus. He built a temple to him in Daphne, with a 
statue, which was an imitation of that of Pheidias; he put 
him on his coins instead of Apollo and wanted him to take 
the place of Jehovah with the Jews. He evidently considered 
himself a manifestation of Zeus. After the failure of his 
Egyptian undertaking in 168, his character is marked by great 
eccentricity. When he heard of the festivals which Aemilius 
was holding in Amphipolis, he wanted to surpass them, and he 
celebrated still more brilliant ones in Daphne. There were 
processions of the kind held by Philadelphus in Alexandria 
(see above, chap, xiv.), athletic contests and a banquet, at 
which he himself played the part of buffoon, so that instead of 
Epiphanes he got the name of Epimanes, the madman. But 
there was probably method in his madness; at all events 
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Polybius says that he managed to deceive the Eoman embassy 
under Ti. Gracchus as to his real feelings towards Eome. In 
167 the conflict with the Jews broke out.^“ He had long 
attempted to thrust Greek civilization upon them, and had ill- 
treated them when this policy failed. In 174 he sold the 
office of High Priest to Jesus, called Jason, who promised to 
introduce Greek institutions, e.g. the gymnasia detested by 
the Jews, in Jerusalem. In 170 and 168 he plundered and 
massacred in Jerusalem, and at last sot up a statue of Zeus in 
the temple of Jehovah. This was the signal for a rupture, for 
although some Jews embraced the cheerful pagan creed, most 
of them abominated it. The revolt broke out in 167 at 
Modein, north-west of Jerusalem. The leading inhabitant of 
the place, Mattathias, refused to sacrifice to Zeus, slew the 
king’s messengers and retired with his five sons, Johannes, 
Simon, Judas, Eleazar and Jonathan, as well as other 
families, into the mountains. The war began. On the death 
of Mattathias in 166, his son Judas, called Maccabee, the 
hammer, assumed the leadership. He defeated the Syrians, 
took Jerusalem, with the e.xccption of the citadel, and restored 
the Jewish worship in the temple. The disputes about the 
succession which arose after the death of Epiphanes favoured 
the consolidation of Jewish independence. Antiochus V. 
continued the war, but made no progress, although Eleazar 
was killed, and when Demetrius I. appeared on the scene, 
Antiochus even concluded a treaty with Judas. But Demetrius 
was victorious and the 4var began again. Judas, who had 
become High Priest, fell in 160, as did Johannes. They were 
followed by Jonathan, 160-143, who came to terms with the 
king and was recognized as a Syrian official. But he suc¬ 
cumbed to the cunning of Tryphon, who took him prisoner in 
Ptolemais and then murdered him. From 143 to 136 the 
ruler was Simon, who made a treaty of friendship with 
Demetrius II, captured the citadel of Jerusalem and Joppa, 
and became an ally of the Eomans. lie was followed by his 
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son Johannes Hyrcanus, 13G-107, who managed to maintain 
his prestige as High Priest, prophet and sovereign, hnt left the 
strict sect of the Pharisees for the Sadducees. His son and 
successor Aristobulus I. (107, 106) degenerated altogether ; he 
was a tyrant, and called himself a king and a Philhellene. 

IVe thus see that an ecclesiastical state grew out of the 
Seleucid empire, of a kind which existed also in Asia Minor, 
e.g. the two Comanas and Olba. In other respects Greek 
civilization went on developing in Syria, strongly influenced, 
it is true, by Oriental culture and religion. As Hellenic life 
had its head-quarters in the towns, it is worth while to consider 
the peculiarities of the other important cities of the empire. 

We begin by glancing at the three other cities of 
the Selouois: Seleucia, Apamea and Laodicea ad Mare. 
Seleucia,^^ of which ruins still exi.st, lay in a country full 
of Greek legends, 40 stadcs north of the mouth of the 
Orontes, and 120 stades from Antioch. The sole communi¬ 
cation between the citadel and the port was a staircase hewn 
in the rock. The tomb of Seleuciis Xicator was here. 
Seleucia hchl out for fourteen years agaijist Tigranes and 
was therefore well treated by Pompey. Apamea on the 
Orontes is said to have been called Pharnace in earlier times 
and then Pella; Seleucus bred horses and elephants there. 
Laodicea ad l\tare (the modern Latakich) had the best har¬ 
bour of Syria ; this city, which was very independent at 
times, was favoured both by Pompey and Caesar; under the 
Emperors it riv'alled Antioch in importance. The four cities 
of the Seleucis formed for the space of twenty years, from 
Alexander Balas (l.'i2-144) down to Antiochus VII. (1.38-129), 
an autonomous league, which struck bronze coins, with the 
in.scnj)tion cildjjlivn demon —^genuine Greek civilization in the 
middle of the East, an interesting contrast to the inscrij)tion 
odi’Jjihon flieon on the Egyptian coins, which still occurs just 
at that time. Of other tlreek cities in these countries we 
may mention Laodicea ad Libauum, at the north-eastern 
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entrance of the depression between Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon ; farther south, on the watershed between the 
Orontes flowing north and the Leoiites flowing south, lies 
the famous city of Lleliojjolis (Baalbec). Laodicea was for 
a time the frontier fortress against the Egyptian province of 
Coelesyria. Wliile Laodicea has, as it would appear, com¬ 
pletely disappeared, Emcsa (Homs), which lies not far north 
of it, has retained its importance. On the Orontes itself we 
find also Arethusa, which was not unimportant under the 
Empire, and the ancient city of Hamath, to which Antiochus 
IV. gave the name of Epiphania.*^ 

Another region of the Syrian empire in which Greek 
city life was brilliantly developed is Cilicia, especially Cilicia 
Campestris, which is close to Antioch. It might be said that 
the Syrian empire eventually concentrated itself round the 
Calf of Issus.^^ In this fertile country, watered by three 
rivers, the Cydnus, the Sarus, and the Pyramus, situated in 
the farthest corner of the Mediterranean, just at the point 
where the roads from Asia Minor and Syria meet, immigrants 
from the most varied regions had from of old mingled with 
the native Cilicians. The legends of the seers Amphilochus, 
Calchas and Mopsus (Mallus, Mojisucrene. Mopsuestia), of 
Ajax, Tcuccr’s son (Olba), of Erichthonius, Bellerophon, Trip- 
tolemus (Tarsus, Soli) point to Greece. On the other hand, 
Cilicia was influenced by Assyria, and then became once more 
independent under sovereigns who were called Syennesis. 
Persia conquered the country, yet it retained a good deal of 
its independence even under the Persians. The Seleucids 
held it up to the end, but evidently had to treat its pecu¬ 
liarities with marked forbearance. Its most important city 
was Tarsus, near the sea and on the Cydnus, described by 
Strabo as one of the most important centres of intellectual 
life, as a seat of excellent educational establishments, fi’e- 
quented not so much by foreigners as by natives, who how¬ 
ever also resorted to other places for study He praises the 
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talent for improvisation possessed by the Tarsians. Many 
philosophers, poets, grammarians, historians and physicians of 
repute were natives of Tarsus. It was the home of an im¬ 
portant Jewish community, to which, as is well known, the 
Apostle Paul belonged. The following places were also of 
importance : Aegae near Issus, Castabala and Mopsus on the 
Pyramus, Olba above Soli, a sacerdotal principality, and 
Mallus and Eosus.^*’ In Cilicia one city at least belongs to 
this category: Seloucia, near the mouth of the Calycadnus, 
which vied with Tarsus in splendour, famous for its annual 
Olympic games and the oracle-temple of the Sarpedonian 
Apollo.^^ A still more highly developed city life, yet even 
loss purely Greek in character, was exhibited by Phoenicia, the 
most ancient homo of autonomous city communities known to 
history. The cities of Phoenicia, among which we must also 
rank those of the more southern coast, always remained fairly 
independent amid all the vicissitudes of sovereignty. That 
they were incompletely hellenized is shown by the fact that 
the coins have Phoenician as well as Greek inscriptions. 

We have to mention these three countries, however, 
northern Syria, Cilicia and Phoenicia, together for another 
special reason, viz. that they are the seat of a peculiar develop¬ 
ment of city life, the character of which is expressed by the 
cities being officially dc.scribed as sacred and inviolable.^* 
The idea of the inviolability of a place, of asuliti, is of old 
standing with the Greeks. The term is mostly applied only 
to the precincts of temples, consecpiently to enclosures in 
which safety anil shelter can be had for a short time only. 
But even in Greece it wa.s transferred in one special case 
from the sphere of private to that of public life : Elis was 
considered as iisulos. This meant that it wa.s to live in per- 
jietual peace, in perpetual neutrality. From and after the 
middle of the third century, however, we find the idea applied 
to a whole city, to Smyrna, which had been lately resettled, 
and it is a Selcucid, JSeleucus II., who in the year 243 declares 
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this city to bo !epa Kal davXo^. By this it was undoubtedly 
I'ceognized as nouti-al, and probably not accessible to the armed 
retainers of the king; it was also expressly removed from his 
jurisdiction, and probably exempted from the obligation to 
provide troops, for which it doubtless showed its gratitude by 
money payments and in other indirect ways. In the year 
193 the city of Teos, the well-known home of the dramatic 
art, was generally recognized as mulos. We also find, how¬ 
ever, from inscriptions on coins in the second or first century 
B.c. the following cities, all of which belong to the above- 
mentioned parts of the Syrian empire, described as lepal 
KoX darvXoi: the four sister-cities — Hanse or free imperial 
towns, so to speak — in the Seleucis, Antiochia, Apamea, 
Seleucia and Laodicea, as well as Epiphania on the Orontes 
founded by Epiphanes; also Aegae, Castabala, Mopsus, Olba 
and Eosus in Cilicia; and Tripolis, Sidon, Tyre and Ascalon. 
We cannot precisely define the legal notion of invioIal)ility in 
the case of these cities either; but it is highly remarkable 
that the most important places which remained loyal to the 
last of the Seleucids only admitted their sovereignty^ with 
great limitations. Under the Eoman emperors the 2 )rivilege 
of asulia was extended to a number of other Syrian cities, and 
also to a few in Asia Minor, which we enumerate in the 
notes. 

Up to the present we have referred to the west of the 
Seleucid empire only'. In chap. v. wc mentioned all that 
Seleucus and his immediate successors did in the east; here 
we will only show by an example what brilliant fruit the seed 
sown by them ju'oduced in one place at all events. This was 
Seleucia on the Tigris, in which the Greek life of Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia centred to such an extent that other Greek 
localities in these countries do not attract so much notice.^® 
As the region between the upper Orontes and the Euphrates 
consists of desert, broken only' by Palmyra, which could be 
crossed by caravans but not by isolated travellers, we may 
VOL. IV 2 G 
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suppose that the daily traffic, so to speak, between .Seleucia and 
the coast, the existence of which must bo assumed in A'iew of the 
Greek inhabitants of Seleucia, passed through the countries on 
the slope of the mountain range, which runs in a gentle curve 
from Antioch to Seleucia, at last near the old Persian royal 
road, through the important district of Commagene, to which 
we shall refer briefly, through Osroene and Edessa-Callirrhoe, 
Mygdonia and Nisibis - Antiochia, Adiabene and Assyria. 
Seleucia lay west of the Tigris, somewhat farther south than 
Bagdad. Its population—^according to Pliny 6,000,000 souls— 
was like that of Alexandria and Antioch, a very mixed one : 
Syrians, i.e. Babylonians, Jews, Macedonians and Greeks, and of 
course all sorts of other Orientals. A Senate composed of 300 
members is mentioned. The trade of Seleucia was very con¬ 
siderable. It went in a soutlierly direction to the sea and via 
Susa to Persia; eastwards up the Gyndus and over the Zagrus 
passes to Ecbatana and on to Parthia; northwards up the 
Tigris to Adiabene and Mygdonia and then to Armenia on 
the one hand and IVIelitene on the other, and into the interior 
of Asia Minor; westwards to Comana in Cappadocia and 
Mazaca, also along the Eujrhrates by Zeugma, founded by 
Seleueus Nicator, to Antioch. Some of the Scleucids occa¬ 
sionally resided in the capital on the Tigris, e.y. Antiochus I. 
with Stratonice, as long as Seleueus was alive. There are 
many indications that the inhabitants set great store by 
Greek culture. The rhetorician Amphicrates was asked to 
deliver sophistical addresses there; after the death of Grassus 
the Bucchae of Euripides was performed there under Parthian 
rule; two philosophers named Diogenes are mentioned as 
natives of the city. Later on it was the home of Graeco- 
Christian and Mago-Chaldean lore. The city was conquered 
by the Parthians in the middle of the second century B.C., but 
did not become the residence of the kings, who probably did 
not feel comfortable in the Greek republic; they lived in the 
large ^'illage of Ctesiphon opposite, a collection of gardens and 
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palaces ill the style of rotsdam. Although Seleucia fell into 
decay subscqiieiitl\', yet its jiatriarch retained great inijiort- 
ance; his jurisdiction extended as far as India and China. 
Eventually he transferred his abode from the ruins of Seleucia 
to Bagdad. Cities of the name of Seleucia are also mentioned 
in Mesopotamia and Elymai.s, of the name of Apamea in 
Mesene, Sittacene and Eagiane, of Laodicea in Mesopotamia 
and Media. 

The above facts leave no doubt that the Seleucids dis¬ 
charged the civilizing mission which had devolved on them, 
i.c. of diffusing Greek life and thought in Asia, in a highly 
creditable manner. If they did not patronize poetry and 
erudition in the fashion of the first Ptolemies, it was because 
they had no time to devote to such hothouse plants. Greek 
civilization developed of itself in the free life of Asia and 
under the protection of the Seleucids, and produced just as 
many writers as the country naturally required. It was also 
in the main the question of demand which governed the pro¬ 
duction of art in the Seleucid empire, and for this very reason 
Greek art in Asia during the Macedonian period is altogether 
superior to that of Egjqit, which is made far too much of now¬ 
adays. I refer to this in a note."” I shall revert to many 
points connected with this subject in the following chapters, 
which deal with Perganium and Ehodes. Syrian luxuriousness 
I discuss with reference to one special point only in a note."' 

NOTES 

1. Egypt. The Grammarians. General remarks of von tVila- 
mowitz, A. v. K. 164 seq. ; in the time of Callimachus there was 
still ‘ Weite des "Wissens ’ in Alexandria, ihid. 165 ; Cless, in Panly, 
6,1. 199.—Euclides, Snsemihl, 1,704 seq. Herophilus, anatomist, 
Mahaffy, Empire, p. 101. 

2. Zenodotus. Christ, § .387 ; Suscni. 1, 330 seq. Homer 
and the scholars of Alexandri.a, Chr. g 36. Eratosthenes, C'hr. 

§ 388 ; Su.sem. 1, 409-428 ; Gunther, in I. MuUer, 5, 1, 78.— 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, Chr. g 394 ; Susem. 1, 428-448. — 
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Aristarchus, Chr. § 395 ; Susem. 1, 457-463 ; criticized by v. Wil. 
164. Cf. esp. Lehrs, De Aristarchi studiis Homericis, 2nd ed. 
Lips. 1865; Ludwich, Aristarchs Homerische Textkritik, 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1884, 1885. For the Scholia of Homer, Chr. § 39 ; those 
that have come down to ns go back for the most part to Didymus 
^aAKepTcpos of Alexandria, a contemporary of Cicero, who wrote 
3500 commentaries on ancient authors ; Chr. § 401. 

3. Heron, Susem. 1, 737 ; interesting quotation from Heron’s 
BeXoiroiiKa in note 186, p. 71.—Archimedes, Susem. 1, 723 seq. 
Hipparchus, Gunther, § 29; Susem. 1, 765-774.—Istrus of 
Cyrene, a pupil of Callimachus, was a historian, who wrote about 
Athens and Egypt, Chr. § 390; Susem. 1, 622-628 ; Philo- 
stephanus of Cyrene, also a pupil of Callimachus, was a collector 
of information about remarkable phenomena (paradoxograph), 
Susem. 1, 476. 

4. Koii/y, Chr. § 311. Standard in Susem. 1, 440. It does 
not differ much more from Attic than the German of 1890 does 
from that of 1670. 

5. Ptolemy Physcon disputing on questions of erudition, Cless, 
in Pauly, 6, 1, 223. The merits of Euergetes I., ibid. 6, 1, 209. 

6. Alexandria described by Polyb. 34, 14 ; see above, chap, 
xiv. note 1. 

7. A careful study of the culture produced by Alexandria will 
show that it was entirely different at different periods. Although 
Christ says (§316) in reference to the court literature of Alexandria 
that this city “could never quite shake off' the deadening inlluence 
of Egyptian priestcraft,” yet it is clear that there is no 2 '>roof of 
Egyptian priestly inttuence in the case of the writers discussed in 
this chapter or in chap. xiv. 

8. Manetho. Wiedemann, Aegypt. Geschichte, Gotha, 1884, pp. 
121-131, where the references are quoted, and Susem. 1, 608 seq. 
—Berosus, Susem. 1, 605 seq.—Hecataeus of Abdera or Teos, 
Susem. 1, 310-314 ; he was the authority for Diodorus’ first book ; 
he enumerated the Greeks who had gone to Egypt for their know¬ 
ledge, and lauded absolute monarchy, both in the interest of 
Ptolemy ; see Schwartz, in the Rhein. Mus. 40 (1885); also Cless, 
in Pauly, 6, 1, 1 99 (Philadelphusj ; 209 (Euergetes). 

9. For the Septuagint see Schurer, Gesch. des jud. Volkes, 2, 
694-704. The Jewish law translated into Greek by 72 men in 
72 days, according to the letter of Aristeas (Sch. 2, 819-824), on 
the advice given by Demetrius of Phalerum to Ptolemy Philadel- 
pihus. As Demetrius of Phalerum is said to have been banished at 
once by Ptolemy Philadelphus, this statement, which moreover applies 
only to the Pentateuch, is not considered trustworthy. At any 
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rate the Se 2 )tuagint originated in Alexandria in the third or second 
century B.c. Manetho and Hecataeus were opponents of the Jews ; 
see Schurer, 3, 770-772 and 816-819.—For all these questions see 
Suseiuihl, 2, 601-656. 

10. Antioch. K. O. Muller, De Antiquitatibus Antiochenis 
Comm. I, II, 1838, 1839 ; also in his Kunstarehaologische Werke, 
vol. 5. Plan of Antioch according to Muller in Spruner-Menke 
among others, Taf. ix. ; its present state, Baed. Pal.-* 418, with 
inaji ; Mumms. E. G. 5, 456.—Descriptions in antiquity : briefly 
by Strabo, 16, 750, in more detail by (1) Libanius of Antioch, a 
rhetorician under the Emjieror Julian, of wliom we have ’Avtio- 
Xis'ds and speeches about the revolt of the inhabitants; (2) 
Johannes Malalas, of Antioch, historian of the sixth century, \povo- 
ypatjila coining down to 563, ed. by L. Dindorf in the Corpus of 
Bonn, 1831 ; cf. Krumbacher, Gesch. der byz. Litteratur, Munich, 
1891, § 50. He was badly informed as to general history and 
also recorded much that is incorrect about Antioch.—The topo¬ 
graphy of Antioch presents still unsolved dzfliculties, to which 
Erdmann in particular has referred (Zur Kunde der hellenistischen 
StaJtegrundungen, Strassburg, 1883, pp. 23 seq.). They are due 
partly to contradictions between the statements of the ancient 
authorities, Strabo, Libanius and Malalas, partly to obvious mis¬ 
takes of the last-named, and they are enhanced in modern writers 
by the latter considering the views of O. Muller and especially 
his description of the city laid out by Epiphanes (§ 20 seq.) as 
established facts, which is by no means the case. Babelon too 
has been unable to form a clear idea of the plan of the great city, 
and when he assumes on p. Ixvi. that the four quarters of Antioch 
were divided by the four main streets, with the Omphalos in the 
centre, this does not agree with his acceptance of the special wall 
around the quarter situated irpos Ad(f>vij. The topography of 
Antioch requires, as Erdmann has rightly pointed out, to be 
investigated afre.sh. — According to Plin. 5, 79, the whole of 
Antioch is called Epidaphnes ; Tacitus, Ann. 2, 83, distinguishes 
Epidaphna from Antiochia. The site of Daphne is supposed to 
be the modern Bet-el-ma (house of water); inscription there 
belonging to the time of Antiochus III., Lebas-Waddington, 
Inscr. 3, p. 628. The statue of Apollo at Daphne was by 
Bryaxis ; cf. Bab. xcii. with the description of it by Philostorgius 
quoted there. Bryaxis probably followed the Apollo of Scopas, 
which is traced in the so-called Palatine Apollo in the Vatican. 

11. Efforts of Antiochus IV., Polyb. 26, 1 ; 31, 3, 4 ; Athen. 

5, 93 seq.; cf. Hertzb. 1, 177 and Curtius, Stadtgesch. 242, who 
also refers to the presents which Seleucus Nicator made to Athens. 
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Antioclius stnitegus of Athens (for the meaning of this office at that 
time see Th. Eeinach, Rev. et. gr. 1888, pp. 163 seq.) according 
to the Athenian coins, on which an elephant also appears. The 
golden aegis, Pans. 5, 12, 4 ; Medusa head on a coin of his. Bah. 
xii. 7. Presents sent to Rhodes, Cyzicus, Delos, Tegea (construc¬ 
tion of the theatre). Megalopolis (contribution to the building of 
the walls). He set up statues of Zeus in the temple at Jerusalem 
and on Mount Gerizim. See above, chap, xviii. note 7, and 
Mahaffy, Greek Life, ch. xx.—Of. also Mommsen, R. G. 5, 459. 
Epigram and light prose thrive in Syria ; Meleager, Philodemus 
and Menippus were natives of Gadara. 

12. Reaction in Judaea owing to the revolt of the Maccabees, 
for which, besides the older accounts, see Cless, in Pauly, 4, 1322 
seq. and esp. Schurer, Gesch. des jud. Volkes, 1, 138-241. The 
chief authority is the 1st book of the Maccabees; see Schurer’s 
Iiitrod. to 4-12. Cf. also Mahaffy, Greek Life, ch. xx., who 
acutely conjectures that the Jews may have given Alexander the 
Great information alii^ut the interior of Asia ; this M-ould account 
for the great favour in which they were with him. Cf. Mommsen, 
5, 488, 489. The great extent of the Jewish Diaspora is, as 
Mommsen (5, 492) rightly remarks, still an unsolved problem.— 
Hereditarv sacerdotal principalities in Asia, see below, note 16 
(Olba). 

13. Seleucia ad Mare, Baed. Pal. 389 with plan. Head, H. N. 
661 ; autonomous bronze coins of the first century B.c. and silver 
tetradrachms struck between 104 and 82 ii.c. when the city was 
independent. See also Cless, in Pauly, 0, 1, 054-956.—Apaniea, 
Pauly, 1, 1, 1216; Baed. Pal. 400; Head, 658.—Laoilicea ad 
Mare, Baed. Pal. 386 ; Head, 660 ; Gardthauseii, Augn.stus, 1, 
154.— The coins AAEA<1>S2X AH MAX between 149 and 128 
B.C., Head, 656. Coins witli AA. GE12X still struck at that time. 
Cat. Br. Mus. Ptol. xxxix. 

14. Luodicea ad Lib.inum, B.ied. Pal. 379, corresponds to the 
city of Kades, near which Ramses II. defeated the Khetas ; hence 
it wa.s the capital of Can.aan ; see above, chap, xviii. note 7 ; Head, 
663.—Emesa, Baed. 378 ; Head, 659 ; temple of the sun-god.— 
Arethusa, Baed. 37, the modern er-Restan ; Head, 658, coins of 
the Empire ; at that time Aretlm.sa was called icpa Kal avTO- 
1 'op.os .—Epiphania = Hamath, Baed. 398 ; Head, 659 ; autonomous 
bronze coins of 161-134 B.c. 

15. Cilicia. For Cilicia and Tarsus see Cless, in Pauly, 6, 2, 
1616-1626. Locu.f classicus for culture and study in Tarsus, 
Strabo, 14, 672-674.—Tarsus was evidently in touch with the 
Stoa, many leaders of which were natives of Cilicia : Chrysippus, 
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Zeno II., Antipater ; Crates too was a Cilician.—The cultivation 
of art in Tarsus is ])roved by the terra-cotta figures found there, 
Pettier, Les statuettes de terre cuite, Paris, 1890, pp. 158-189. 
Coins, Head, 617. Royal coins (tetradrachms) and autonomous 
bronze coins.—Epiphania, Head, 602 (coins of the Empire), above 
Issus (Gdzene) according to Heberdey and Wilhelm. 

16. Aegae, Head, 598.—Castabala (Hierapoli.s) near Budrun, 
explored by Bent, see Reinach, Chron. 719 ; Head, 603 ; see 
above, chap, xviii. note 7.—Mopsus or Hopsuestia, Head, 608.— 
Olba, Str. 14, 672, sacerdotal principality; the temple of Zeus 
founded by Ajax, son of Teucer ; Head, 609 ; consequently a con¬ 
nection with Salamis in Cyprus. Coins from the end of the first 
century B.c. Site of Olba, Ramsay, Asia Minor, according to 
Bent, pp. 22, 363, 364, ruined city of lira, visited by Heberdey 
and Wilhelm in the year 1892 ; an inscription of Olba was found 
there.—Rosus, Head, 661, tepd SxrvXoi Kal aurdvo/ros. The north¬ 
western slopes of the Amanus range on the Gulf of Alexaudretta, 
where Rosus was situated, belong more to Asia Minor than to 
Syria ; the country is green, whereas Syria is more bare. In 
antiquity this district belonged to CRicia.—For Mallus see the 
papers by Imhoof, Ann. d. Numismat. 1883 ; Head, 605-607. 

17. Seleucia on the Calycadnus, see above, chap. xiii. note 7. 
Autonomous coins of the first century B.c., Head, 610; under 
the emperors the city became acruXos arTdrop,os, also iXtvdkpa.. 
Xenarchus, a Peripatetic of the Augustan age, ajipears as magistrate 
on coins.—Seleucia in Pamphylia, Cless, in Pauly, 6, 1, 956, 
seldom mentioned.—Seleucia in Pisidia, see above, chaj). xiii.— 
The passages in ancient writers on the v'arious Seleucias and 
Laodiceas have been collected by Cless in the respective articles 
in Pauly.—Schurer, Gesch. des jud. Volkes, 2, 50-132, treats the 
history and the condition of the ‘ hellenistic ’ cities in great 
detail: Raphia, Gaza, Anthedon (north of Gaza), Ascalon, Azotus 
(Asdod, old Philistine city), Jamnia, Joppa (relatively speaking the 
best harbour on the coast of Palestine), Apollonia (probably the 
modern Arsuf), Straton’s tower (Cae.sarea), Dora, Ptolemais. Then 
in the Decapolis (a group no doubt created by Pompey, Schurer, 
84), Damascus, Hippus (Sch. 86), Gadara, Abila, Raphana, 
Kanata, Kanatha (both in the Hauran), Scythopolis (Sch. 97), 
Pella (perhaps Fahil north of Gerasa), Dion, Gerasa (Dscherasch, 
imposing ruins of Roman times, Sch. 103), Philadelphia (Rabbat 
Ammon). The cities built by Herodes and his sons were just as 
autonomous (Sch. 107) ; Sebaste (Samaria), Gaba in Galilaea, Esbon 
in Peraea, Antipatris north of Joppa, Phasaelis north of Jericho, 
Caesarea Panias, Julias (Bethsaida) Sepphoris in Galilaea (Dio- 
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Caesarea), Julias or Livias east of the Jordau, Tiberias (JiovX-i'j of 600 
members, apxoiv, 8c/ca Trpwroi). 

18. 'lepa Ka6 acrvXoi. Asulia of Elis, Polyb. 4, 74, Smyrna, 
C. I. Gr. 3137 = Hicks, No. 176, about 24.3 B.c. ; according to 
line 12 Seleucus declared to t£ itpav rijs SrpaTopiAaSos ’A(fjpo- 
Sirtji aavXov cTvai koi rr/v ttoXiv -ijpZv tepav Kal ao-vXov. — In 
193 the Praetor peregrinus M. Valerius Messalla, the tribunes 
of the people and the Roman Senate declare, at the request of 
Menippus, envoy of King Antiochus, that the Teans shall be 
allowed to have rijr ttoXiv Kai rijv )(<upap tepav KaOo>s Kal 
vvv eeTTiv Kal aa-vXov Kal d<f>opoX6y7jTov liiro Tov Sj'jpov tSiV 
'PwpaMop, Ditt. 204, wlio remarks ; praeter hanc magistratuum 
senatusque Romani epistulam etiara decreta Aetolorum Delphorum 
et multarum civitatium Creticaruni Tei invents sunt, quibus Teiis 
jus asyli confirmatur. Cf. the remarkable decree of an Attalid 
deciding di.sputes between Teos and the artists of Dionysus there, 
Fi'unkel, No. 163 and his remarks thereon.—The references to the 
cities mentioned in tlie text are to be found in Head, H. N., in the 
respective places.—Under the empire the number of privileged 
cities increases. Tlie following are added : in Syria Arethusa 
(see above, note 14), Caesarea Panias (see chap, xvi, note 1), 
Capitolias (Baed. Pal.^ 199), Damascus, Abila (Baed. Pal.^ 199), 
Gadara (B. 198), Antiochia ad Hii>pum (Sch. 2, 87, probably 
el - Hosn east of the lake of Gennesareth), Diocaesaraea (see 
above, note 17), Nysa (Scythopolis); on the coast: Byblus, 
Ptolemais, Gaza, in Cilicia Corycus, Scbaste ; in the interior of 
A'ia Minor Saiuo.sata, Tyana, Mazaca, Perge ; on the coast 
Ephesus. Cf. Head, H. N., in the passages referring to them. 
Under the Empire, therefore, the asidia occurs especially in 
Syria.—The problems involved in the status of the cities have 
not been adequately considered ; a good foundation has been 
laid by Usener, Ein Epigramm vou Kuido.s, p. 38. It is probably 
jiermissible to assert that the cities in question were legally freed 
flora the obligation of providing troops, for in Elis the asulia 
begins with exemption from military service. See also Head, 
Ixxiv. and Index iv. The development of city life in Syria is 
also favoured by the proximity of the Phoenician cities. 

19. Seleucia ad Tigrin. Detailed article by Cless, in Pauly, 6, 

1, 945 seq. Fabian, De Seleucia Babylonia, Leipzig, 1869. For 
Greek culture there. Pint. Luc. 22 ; Plut. Crass. 33. Gilmore, 
Babylonia under the Greeks and Parthians, English Hist. Review', 
1892, No. 1. 

20. An important question connected with the history of civiliza¬ 
tion in the period under review, which has been discussed for a long 
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time and has recently been brought forward again in a somewhat one¬ 
sided way, is that rcdating to the character of the jsrevailing taste in 
the plastic arts in the third, second and first centuries and the place 
of origin of this taste. Th. Schreiher has lately dealt with this topic 
in his treatise Die "Wiener Brunneureliefs aus Pal. Grimani, Leipzig, 
1888, and in a paper read to the Munchener Philologenversamm- 
hmg, 1891, Die Barockelemente in der hellen. Kunst (see Allg. 
Zeit. 1891, 2.3id May) ; cf. too his important publication, Die 
hellenistischen Eeliefljilder, Leipzig, 1889. Schreiber’s view is 
that this baroeco style, as he thinks he is entitled to call the tend¬ 
ency of art in that time, shows itself in three things : (1) ‘ Kaum- 
poesie’ (following the well-known happy e,xpre.ssion of Jac. Burck- 
hardt) ; (2) material refinements ; (3) scenes from every-day life, and 
he holds that this style originates in Alexandria. However interest¬ 
ing the particular observations which form the basis of these views 
may be, yet it is not possible to approve the combination of the 
above three points into a coherent whole, nor the application to 
them of the epithet barocco, nor their derivation from Alexandria. 
As regards the first, it is true that ‘ Kaunipoesie ’ develops in the 
time of Alexander. The laying out of a number of new cities on 
a regular plan made it easier to arrange squares and streets, houses 
and gardens in a picturesque way ; when people were not so much 
hampered by walls as they had been, the taste for artistic grouping 
of buildings amid beautiful natural surroundings was able to assert 
itself more freely. But a hundred years previously regular cities 
had been built on the plans of HippoJamus, and soon afterwards 
Dionysius made Syracuse the most beautiful city of the Greek 
world. The ‘ poetry of space ’ is therefore mucli older than Alex¬ 
ander and Alexandria. Secondly, as to material refinements in 
art, they were of old standing in Greece, as is proved inter alia by 
the chryselephantine statues. That they, as well as the representa¬ 
tion of scenes from every-day life, were of more frecj^ueiit occur¬ 
rence after Alexander’s time, is probably true. At any rate, how¬ 
ever, the three characteristics adduced by Schreiber do not originate 
in the period after Alexander. Then the application of the word 
barocco to these three peculiarities must be pronounced unjusti¬ 
fiable and misleading. In the first place barocco is an invidious 
epithet: it means ugly, unrefined, odd. Again, this invidious epithet 
is applied to an epoch of architecture at the end of the sixteenth and 
especially in the seventeenth century (chief representative Bernini), 
while the word is used and defined in diU'erent ways. The appli¬ 
cation of this word, which is ambiguous even in modern art, to 
things of antiquity which have nothing to do with each other and 
which are unconnected with its original meaning, does not help to 
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make ancient art clearer to us. Material refinements in art may 
have some connection with the epithet barocco, but scenes from 
real life have none, and that the ‘ poetry of space ’ does not arise 
with the barocco style, but with the Renaissance, is sufficiently 
clear from Burckhardt. Why therefore call the ,art after Alexander 
barocco and not, as is generally and rightly done, the entirely 
different art of the Empire 1 Compare the extravagant lines of 
Borromini with, for instance, those of the monument of Philo- 
pappus in Athens and of the buildings of Palmyra. Xow come.s 
the question as to the origin of the tendency in art which cul¬ 
tivated ‘raumpoesie’ after Alexander’s time, and incidentally 
also used material refinements to a certain extent and did not 
despise scenes from real life. Although, as we have seen, each of 
these things taken separately was older than Alexandria, never¬ 
theless there is a possibility that it was the Ptolemies who made 
‘ raumpoesie ’ the main basis of an artistic development of external 
life and in so doing were the pioneers of art, and this might 
warrant the assertion that Alexandria materially influenced the 
art of that time. Now it has certainly been stated that the Sara- 
peum in Alexandria was the first example of this taste. No proof 
however of thi.s statement has been furnished, while on the other 
hand it can be shown that the Ptolemies and the city of Alex¬ 
andria were not in a position to materially influence art in this 
direction. The ‘poetry of space’ had very little ojiportunity of 
developing in Egypt. The country had but one Cieek city, which 
lay in a plain, with no water flowing beside it ; jiower was always 
concentrated in the hands of a single indn idual ; there was plenty 
of erudition, but little variety in point of artistic sjjirit. The 
number of painters in Egypt is extremely small. Antiphilus 
(Brunn, 2, 247 seq.) painted Ptolemy hunting ; Helena (Br. 2, 260) 
painted Alexander at Issus ; for later Egyptian painters see Br. 2, 
288. The only real Creek work of art of Ptolemaic Egypt, no 
doubt a very fine one, i.s the statue of the Nile. When we look 
about fur the opposite of the above-mentioned conditions, we soon 
find the real home of jiost-Alexandrian art. Asia Minor and 
Syria present a compdete contrast to Egypt. Here we have not one 
builder, but hunilred-s, and they not merely more or less intelligent 
sovereigns, but cities and private individuals as well. Here we 
have not a single type of site, viz. a flat .sea-shore, where hills 
have to be made by heajiing up earth, but hundreds of different 
ones, formed by steep or gentle slopes, by promontories or 
plateaus, by the banks of rivers or rushing stream.s, by rock or 
forest ; the pos.sibility of combining these elements compared with 
what is offered by the level site of Alexandria, is in the proportion 
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of a tliousand to one. In jdaces where terraces, the main element 
of beauty in post-Alexandrian architecture, could be formed in 
Egypt, the building of mausoleums was the most that could be 
attemjited. The imiqtie example of a large group of terraces in 
Der-C‘l-Bahri, i.s jiart of a tomb, and this is an imitation of 
Babylonian work, consequently of Asiatic origin. A comparison 
of the Seleucid coins with the Ptolemaic shows on which side the 
more untrammelled and therefore more fertile spirit lies. Nothing 
in Egypt can rival the ‘ raumpoe.sie ’ offered by Daphne near 
Antioch. Besides this, with the exception of the Sarapeum, all 
the example.s of ‘ raumpoesie ’ are taken from cities in Asia, and 
therefore the Sarapeum, of which we know hardly anything, is no 
proof of the Egyptian origin of this tendency in art.—That Egypt 
1.S credited with an importance in art which it does not possess, is 
due to the following causes. In the first place, the poetry of the 
third century (see above, chap, xiv.), which is of course in close 
touch with the art of the period, is supposed to represent Alex¬ 
andria ; but its best eftbrt, viz. bucolic poetry, has nothing 
Egyptian about it; it is Sioelo-Coan. Secondly, because Alexan¬ 
drine poetry, which is the basis of the Roman, has influenced the 
mural paintings of Pompei, it has been supposed that the arrange¬ 
ment of the Pompeian house must have come from Alexandria, and 
that even the mural paintings preserved in Italy are probably of 
Alexandrine origin. But these conclusions are unwarranted. As 
regards the Pompeian house, it is difficult to see why the five 
hundred or so fine Graeco-AIacedonian houses which may have 
existed in Alexandria should have provided a model for Italy, and 
not the tens of thousands of houses in Asia and the Islands, and 
even if it were so, this would prove nothing as to the origin of 
these latter. There is nothing to warrant the assumption that 
Alexandria was imitated in Asia and the Islands ; on the contrary, 
the buildings in the Islands and in Asia were imitated in Alex¬ 
andria. Then as to the landscapes. It is true that there are a 
few landscapes with Egyptian figures in Pompei, but most of them 
have utterly un-Egyptian foreground, e.g. rocky banks. The famous 
Odyssey laiid.scapes, however, have nothing whatever Egyptian 
about them ; tliat which portrays the descent into the nether 
world is simply a picture from Capri. The influence of Alexandria 
on landscape-painting is therefore inconsiderable. No doubt 
Egypt did exercise influence on Asia ami Europe, but this was 
effected mainly by the cult of Isis and Sarapis. How little can be 
attributed to Alexandria in the field of art appears from such compre¬ 
hensive articles as that of Brockhaus, for instance, Konv. 1^*, 376. 
According to Gardner (New Chapters, 228) statues representing 
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abstract conceptions in p.ageaut3were due to the influence of Egyptian 
art ; yet the statue of Ivairos and the picture of Demos were more 
ancient. The upshot of our investigation is as follows : Alexandria 
was insignificant in real art, and great only in mechanical skill ; 
it did not create any special architectural style of decoration, and 
in ‘ rauinpoesie ’ it was far behind Asia ; its influence on Asia 
and Euroiie was mostly of a religious kind. \Vhere was there 
such a thing as an agora in Alexandria ? And what is a Greek 
architecture of later times without one ? Of. also Bruckner’s 
critique of Schreiher’s Grimani Reliefs in the Berl. Phil. 
Wochenschrift, 1890, Xo. 1. Mahaify (Empire, 109) speaks very 
approvingly of Schreiber’s ideas. The arts are patronized by 
Philadelphus “ nut to their real advanta.ge,” Cle.ss, in Pauly, 6, 
1, 201 following O. Muller.—That Alexandria could not in 
the long run contribute much towards the comforts and pleasures 
of private life appears from the fact that after the fourth 
Ptolemy the Greeks in this city, who had no rights as such, were 
exposed to all kinds of aibitrary acts, and that iu the time of 
Polybius Greek life was as good as amiiliilated.—Finally, the 
Ptolemies could not do very much for Greek art for the simple 
reason that they were very energetic promoters of native art. For 
what was accompli.-hed in this respect by the four first Ptolemies 
see above, chap. xiii. note 16. Decline of Greek culture in Egypt 
under Ptolemy Philometor apparent from the Peyron papyri in 
the British Museum, Mahaffy, Empire, .358 seq.—Cartouches of 
Ptolemy V. Epiphanes are to be found in Philae.—Of Ptolemy VII. 
Phdometor there existed a tein 2 '>le of Antaeus in Antaeopolis (Kan), 
now swept away by the Nile (Baed. 2, 53); traces in Diospolis 
parva, B. 79 ; a temple of Horus in ApoIIinopolis (Kits), B. 113 ; 
a gate in Karnak hj' him and his hrotlrer Physcon, B. 140 ; 
inscription on a temple of Tutmes III. in Karnak, B. 161 ; in¬ 
scriptions in the temjile of Esiie, B. 259 ; ad<litions to the temple 
of Edfu, B. 275 ; he build.s the new temjile of Kom Ombo, which 
was dedicated to Horus and Sehek, B. 290, 294 ; a pylon and a 
ceUa in the teiuple of Isis at Philae are due to him, as well as a 
stele with a dedicatory inscrijrtiou of the king iu tlie same temple, 

B. 319-324 ; an inscription in the temple of Debut, B. 337.—Of 
Ptolemy IX. Physcon we have the following ; the small temple of 
Ajie in Karnak ; Ptolemy columns with Hathor caiutals, B. 169 ; 
the teinide of Medaiuut near Karu.ak, B. 170 ; he added to the 
small tenqile ol iledinet-Ilahu, B. 207 ; built a sjiecial small 
temple there for his arice.stors, B. 208 ; embellished the temple of 
Der-el-Medine built by Pliilopator, B. 212 ; restored (in coiij unction 
with his wife Cieopatra, wdio is mentioned also in connection with 
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other works carried ont bv him) the terrace temple of Tutmes I. in 
D«-el-Baliri, 1!. 249, ami tlie rock temple in El-Kah, B. 265 ; 
completed, in 142 Ji.e., the temide of Edfu, which Euerc^etes I. had 
bcitun, a work celebrated by a great festival, B. 273, 274 ; added 
in concert with his two wives to the temple at Ombo, B. 292, 294, 
where the first is called his sister, the second his wife. He ilid not 
neglect Philae, witne.ss the inscription on an obelisk brought from 
Philae to England, which gave Champollion a clue in his dis¬ 
coveries, E. 316 : he decorate.s the temple to the west of the 
peristyle of the Isis temjde built by Philometor ; important .scenes 
portrayed ; the tem]de represented the house in which Horns was 
born, B. 320 ; he carried out work on tlie temple at Dakke, B. ;!50, 
352 ; inscription of the year 136 B.C.—See also (.'le.ss, in I’aulv, 6, 
1, 223.—The greatest reprobate among the Ptolemie.s discussed 
hitherto, the destroyer of the Hellenic element in Alexandiia, was 
the greatest promoter of purely Egyptian art—highly characteristic 
of the times and of the country. In consequence of his devotion to 
the native civilization of Egypt, Physcon is styled “ a model regent 
of Egypt ” by Mahafiy (Empire, 388). Can any one who is 
“ worthless as a man ” (Mahaffy) be a “ model regent " ? Mu.st not 
a ‘‘model regent” have morality? Was he not regent also of tlie 
Greeks and the Jews in Egypt ? At any rate he does not deserve a 
place of honour in a history of the Greeks. Besides, the < ultures 
attacked by Physcon, the Greek and the Jewish, were both on a 
higher level than that of ancient Egypt, and Physcon hinnself had 
Greek, and not Egyptian, ideas and sentiments. Couseijueiitly the 
favour he showed to the old Egyptian civilization was sinqily a 
matter of policy. And if he carried out this policy in a cruel way, 
the aim cannot be said to have justified the badness of the means. 
Mahaffy rightly points out that Physcon may have had the same 
fate as Tiberius, whose vices were exaggerated by his opponents. 
This was done in Physcon’s case by his antagonists, the Greeks, but 
that he was an unscrupulous scoundrel is clearly established.— 
Egyptian art under the Ptolemies. Ptolemaic capitals : Maspero, 
Archeol. egypt. pp. 57, 60; see also Baed. 2, 338. The style of 
building became more elegant under them ; new forms, which 
might have occurred in the capitals for instance, were not created. 
Sculpture ; colossal statue of Alexander II. in Ealak, Masp. p. 229, 
fig. 202.—I quote here the remarks of one of the greatest authorities 
on Ptolemaic Egypt (which I had not read until after I had written 
this note), R. Stuart Poole, in the introduction to the Catalogue of 
Greek Coins, Alexandria, London, 1892, p. xxxiv., as they confirm 
my views and are interesting in themselves : “ It might have been 
supposed that the wealth and magnificence of the two first Ptolemies 
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and their delir'lit in sliows like the Pomp of Plnladelphus, could 
have f;reatly developed art, and that the love of allegory which 
then prevailed, would have given it a special direction. There 
was, however, a strong counteracting influence in the rule of science 
at the Museum. Moreover, the later Ptolemie.s were rather 
Egyptians than Greeks. Thus Alexandrian art wa.s limited to the 
capital and stunted in ite growth. On the other hand, the rule of 
Platonism, which succeeded to that of science, introduced another 
Greek influence, and gave to the temple an orderly arrangement 
with a view to Platonic exposition. Egyptian art, left undisturbed, 
pursued its natural development from the Greek principle which 
had been earlier implanted. The mixed art is seen in some 
well-known types, such for instance as those of Isis and pos¬ 
sibly her priestesses. It resembles all uncertain and mei’ely 
imitative art. Its work.s show want of knowledge and want of 
confidence. ... At the Roman subjugation of Egypt her art 
had fallen far behjw the general level of the Greek world ” 
(p. XXXV.). For the worship of the Nile in the Ptolemaean 
age, ihid. pp. Ixx. seip Tlie Nile the same as Osiris; con¬ 
sequently the Alexandrine triad, Sarapis, I.sis, Harpocrates, in¬ 
cludes also the Nile in the form of Sarapis. A river-god was 
acceptable to the Greeks. The consort of the Nile was called 
Euthenia (= Isis). 

21. For Syrian luxurionsness I refer the reader to Mommsen, 
Edm. G. vol. 5. According to the following remarks of his (p. 457) 
—“ In the whole of antiquity there was no city in winch the 
enjoyment of life was so much the main thing and Us dutie.s so 
much a secondary consideration a.s in ‘ Antioch near Daphne,’ as the 
city was significantly called, much as if we .sliould .say ‘ Vienna near 
the Prater ’ ’’—one would suppose that the term originated in a joke, 
but we have seen above (chap, xviii. note T) that it was an official 
appellation ; it has therefore nothing to do with the places of amuse¬ 
ment.—Mommsen also says (5, 303): “ Syria, and still more Egypt, 
are absorbed by their capitals, the province of Asia and Asia Minor 
does not exhibit a single city like Antiocli or Alexandria, but rests 
on the numerous cities of the second rank.” This is not quite 
correct. Syria is by no means absorbed by it.s capital. The con¬ 
dition of the Greeks in Syria is different from that in Egypt and 
analogous to that in Asia Minor. If we cannot quote Seleucia on 
the Tigris, because it was not in Sj-ria proper, yet the existence of 
the aS(\<jiOL o?iixoi (see above, p. 454) prove that here too everything 
was not concentrated in the capital, and Tarsus was in its wav 
completely indejiendent.—Mommsen also discusses the rivalry 
between the cities of Asia Minor. I refer to this sulject in a note 
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to chap. xxix.—For art in the Syrian empire cf. Sittl, Archaologie 
der Kunst, JIunich, 1895, pp. 682-685. who al«o take.? this oppor¬ 
tunity to discii=^s the Alexander sarcophagus of Sidon ; for art in 
Ptolemaic Egyjit, ihid. pp. 685-688. Sittl’s account also clearly 
shows the inferiority of Egypt. 



CHAPTER XXI 


GREEK CULTURE IN THE SECOND CENTURY B.O. 

—III. PERGAMUM 

Pergamum wa-s a kingdom of a different kind from those dis¬ 
cussed in the jireceding chapter.’ We have already sketched 
its character in chaj). xiii. Its sovereign ivas not a conqueror 
like the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, not a head of a clan, like 
the rulers of Bithynia, Pa[)hlagonia, Cappadocia and Pontus; 
he was a lord of a castle, who used his wealth to extend his 
influence, securing for himself and his allies peace and with it 
the possibility of lucrative traffic, in return for which he of 
course demanded and received a proportionate payment. It 
was money which made the Attalids great. With money they 
created an army and a fleet, opposed the restless potentates of 
Asia, and in so doing appeared in the guise of deliverers to 
the inhabitants of western Asia Minor, among whom Greek 
civilization predominated. In carrying out their plans the 
geographical position of Pergamum stood them in excellent 
stead. The valley of the Caicus does not penetrate far into 
the interior, and—a point which is very remarkable—it was 
originally not connected with it byroads, so that as a general rule 
it could not be much disturbed from this quarter. On the other 
hand, the territory of Pergamum had convenient communication 
with the sea by means of the port of Elaea, which enabled the 
Attalids to maintain relations with Greece and, from the end of 
the third century B.C., to create a considerable naval power. 
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We begin with a review of the history of the kingdom. 
Philetaerus of Tins, who guarded the treasure of Lysimachus 
in the citadel of Pergamum, revolted from him and, cleverer 
and luckier than Harpalus, founded a principality with his booty 
on the spot. He was succeeded by his brother’s son, Eumenes 
I., 263-241, formerly ruler of Amastris near Tins, which he 
afterwards ceded to the kingdom of Pontus. He held hi.s own 
about the year 262 by his victory over Autiochus I. at Sardes 
(see above, chap. ix). He was succeeded by his cousin, another 
nephew of Philetaerus, Attains I., 241-197. It was the latter 
who took the title of king about the year 240 in consequence 
of his defeat of the Celts. After vanquishing Antiochus IL, 
who was an ally of the Gauls, he was master, as Justinus 
expresses it, of the greater part of Asia Minor. This grandeur 
was shortlived, but it left traces behind it. It was not till 
223 that the king experienced reverses; up to that time the 
expansion of his power had been attended by very favourable 
conditions. The brothers Seleucus II. and Antiochus Hicrax 
quarrelled continually till 226, and Seleucus HI., who reigned 
from 226-22.3, was also unsuccessful. At this point various 
communities in Asia Minor once more joined Attains, who 
promised to protect them. But towards the end of the reign 
of Seleucus HI. Achaeus consolidated the power of Syria in 
Anterior Asia, and Antiochus III. also maintained it. Strabo’s 
somewhat inaccurate remark, that before Eumenes II. the 
kingdom of Pergamum included only the valley of the Caicus, 
must therefore have reference to the period after 220. His 
further observation, that Eumenes II. (197-159), the elder son 
of Attains, adorned the city with works of art and scientific 
establishments, is also not very happily expressed and is 
calculated to convey an incorrect idea of the achievements of 
Attalus I., for we read in Diodorus that Philip plundered the 
art treasures in the temples of Pergamum in the year 201 B.c. 
Consequently, when wc bear in mind that Attalus was general 
of the Aetolians before this, in 209, and purchased Aegina 
VOL. IV 2 11 
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from them, which he made a base for plajdng a brilliant jiart 
in Athens, we arrive at the conclusion that the splendour of 
Pergamum does not begin with its “ most knavish ” king. Its 
subsequent great expansion the Pergamene kingdom owed to 
the I’lOmans, whom Eumenes had vigorously supported against 
Antiochus, especially at sea. 

We have given a general description of the site of 
Pergamum in chap, xiii.^ The citadel of Lysimachus on 
the crest of the mountain was somewhat smaller than the 
Athenian Acropolis. In the beginning of the royal epoch 
the fortifications were prolonged southwards a little, and 
under Eumenes a fresh enlargement took place, of which 
traces are still in existence. The fortress now extended 
nearly two-thirds of a mile from north-west to south-east, and 
about half a mile from north-east to south-west. Outside 
this area, however, there were a number of dwellings, 
temples and other buildings. Subsecpicntly the circumference 
of the walls was twice reduced, in Pioman and Byzantine 
times. It was in the Byzantine wall that the sculjjtures of 
the altar of Zeus were discovered. The centre of i)ublic 
life in Pergamum under the Attalids was formed by the 
agora, situated on a southerly spur of the mountain. It 
occupied two terraces, of which the u 2 )por one, with the altar 
of Zous, 865 feet above the level of the sea, was used for 
fe.stivals, and the lower one, 825 feet high, for business 
j)urposes. On the Avestern side of this loAver terrace stood 
a .small temple, sujqAoscd to have been that of Dionysus. 
Under the agora and the temple of Athene, Avhich Avill be 
mentioned directly, ran a narrow terrace more than 200 yards 
long, on which Avas the stage of the theatre. The seats for 
the spectators extended upwards in the direction of the 
citadel, Avhich was above the agora. The citadel included 
the saciA'd precinct of Athene, Avhich aa’us hounded by porticoes 
to the north and cast; to the south-Avest, near the edge of the 
cliff, stood the temj)le of the goddess, whose cult, as the coins 
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also show, was the leading one of the city. If the name of 
Pergamum and the cult of Athene point to relations with 
Troy, yet the founding of the city was rather connected 
with the cult of Asclepius, who came from Epidaurus. The 
Asclepicum, however, was below, which makes it probable 
that the upper and lower city had a different origin. The 
columns of the ujijier story of the jjorticoes above mentioned 
had parapets between them, adorned with ti’ophy reliefs, 
some of which are still preserved. Behind the northern 
portico are a number of chambers, which perhaps contained 
the famous library. When Pergamum was in its prime the 
royal palace probably stood north - west of the shrine of 
Athene; under the later empire a sanctuary dedicated to 
Trajan was erected there. The Roman buildings of the 
unwallod lower city I do not refer to here; the festal way, 
16 feet in breadth, which runs westwards to the ruins of a 
shrine about two-thirds of a mile distant, supposed to be the 
Asclepieum on account of a spring close by, probably belongs 
to pre-Roman times. In the neighbourhood of Pergamum 
there are enormous tumuli with chambers in them. 

We now come to the famous altar, and in connection with 
it the sculpture of Pergamum. The sacrificial altar proper 
consisted, like the altar of Zeus at Olympia, of the ashes of 
the victims, but this heap of ashes rose from the centre of 
a substructure, some 30 yards long and broad and about 16 
feet high, with a flight of steps running into it on the west. 
The sides of this substructure were adorned with the famous 
frieze of the giants, 9 feet in height; round the three sides 
of the platform itself ran a portico, which also had a frieze 
with reliefs,' but of less height, portraying scenes from the 
legends of Pergamum. 

The sculpture of Pergamum ® has twice been the means in 
the present century of extending our knowledge of Greek 
art and its development, firstly, by the proof of the origin 
and by the ap 2 )reciation of the works of art due to Attains I., 
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and secondly, by the discovery of the altar reliefs in Pergamum 
itself in and after the year 1878. 

That the Attalids employed sculptors to commemorate 
their victories over the Gauls, we learn from Pliny and 
Pausanias. The former mentions four artists who portrayed 
in bronze the battles fought by Attains and Eumenes against 
the Galli. Pausanias says that there were dedicatory offer¬ 
ings of Attains—in what material ho does not state—on the 
Acropolis of Athens, which represented the defeat of the 
Giants, the Amazons and the Persians by the Athenians, 
and that of the Gauls in Mysia, in figures about 3 feet in 
height. The famous so-called dying gladiator in the Capitoline 
Museum had already been recognized by Nibby as a dying 
Gaul, and the group in the Villa Ludovisi called Arria and 
Paetus had also been pronounced to be Gauls by R. Rochette, 
when Brunn proved that these works exhibited characteristic 
features of Pergamene art. Brunn, however, subsequently 
discovered that a number of marble figures, about 3 feet 
in height, scattered through various collections (especiallj’ in 
Venice, Naples and Rome), must be considered as imitations 
of those belonging to the Pergamum offering in Athens, and 
it is also highly probable that the two works in the Capitol 
and in the Villa Ludovisi just mentioned were really copies 
of the bronzes which, according to Pliny, existed in Pergamum. 
The small figures, representing stooping, dying or dead giants, 
Amazons, Gauls or Persians, are perhaps feeble reproductions 
of powerful originals; but the dying Gaul and the Ludovisi 
group are among the finest works of art that have come down 
to us from antiquity. Both are touching, not only on account 
of their subject, but also because the art of the conqueror has 
so nobly rejjresented the vanquished foe. 

An entirely new and very surprising glimpse into the 
Pergamene art of a some-what later period is afforded us by 
the sculptures of the great frieze of the alter. Those reliefs 
are a theatrical I work of tremendous energy, aiming at the 
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display of bodies in rapid movement. The figures are not 
enclosed in one continuous border like the reliefs of the older 
art; the stej)s cut into the design. The frieze of the giants 
round the base of the altar represents as it were the dwellers 
in the nether world, above whom the smoke of the sacrifice 
rises heavenwards. The giants are not ilepicted as storming 
heaven : the gods descend to earth, to find their foes in their 
homo and to annihilate them. For the sake of variety the 
giants are portrayed in every possible form; but they are not 
ugly, and never degenerate into caricatures. There is little 
trace of intellectual ex[)ression in the frieze, but that was 
scarcely possible. The impression conveyed by the whole 
work must bo styled an external one ; but individual groups 
are among the most effective ever created by sculpture. The 
small frieze has quite a different character; it is more pictur¬ 
esquely arranged, with accessories thrown in. 

The coins of Pergamum are fine, but not of great variety. 
Among them must be counted the cistophori, which also 
invariably repeat the same type.'* 

A branch of Pergamenian art is presented by the terra¬ 
cottas of Myrina; some of those from Smyrna imitate the art 
of Lysippus.® 

We must not forget, however, to point out that Pergamum 
did not merely contain many works of art; its whole plan and 
outward appearance was a work of art in itself in the sense 
indicated in note 20 to the preceding chapter; it was a 
model of harmonious arrangement, picturesque in the highest 
degree.® Other cities also of Asia Minor became, like 
Pergamum, the cynosure of their district by appropriate and 
tasteful utilization of the inequalities of the ground, which 
produced views of the most varied description, from the cities 
over the country, and vice versa. To this category belongs 
Aegae, a pos.session of Pergamum, which secured the route 
between the Caicus and the Hermus. Very interesting 
pictures of cities have been revealed of late by travels in 
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southern Asia Minor, hy those of Lanckoronski, for instance, 
which have inter alia made us better acquainted with the 
ancient condition of the most remote of the Attalid possessions, 
Attalia in Pamph}dia. Streets with porticoes are found in 
the Pamphylian cities, just as in Alexandria and Antioch. 

The policy of the Attalids was to encourage city life, in 
which they were imitators of Lysimachus, with whose money 
Philetaerus, as we know, set up in business. Lysimachus 
had, it is true, once banished philosophers, but he had a great 
idea of the importance of city life, as is shown by the founding 
of Lysimachia, Nicaea and Alexandria Troas, the removal of 
Ephesus, and the refounding of Smyrna, which, according to 
Strabo, became one of the most beautiful of cities. The 
Attalids followed their example. All their names reappear 
in those of the cities which they founded: Philetaeria, 
Eumenea, Attalia, Philadelphia, Apollonis or Apollonia; 
Apollonis was the name of the mother of Eumenes II. and 
Attains II. The cities founded by them, of which I give 
details in the notes, presented a certain contrast to those of 
the Seleucids, in which the Macedonian element was specially 
represented. The sovereigns of Pergamum favoured the 
purely Greek element, and this is why the Greeks were 
ready to join them. They did not, however, allow their 
capital to become an entirely independent community. They 
influenced the elections of officials and did not permit a city 
coinage. But Ephesus enjoyed ever}' possible liberty under 
them. The kingdom of Pergamum belongs to the category 
of attempts to reconcile the independence of the communities 
with territorial unity; it occupies a position between the 
Leagues (Sparta, Athens, the Aetolians, the Achacans) and 
the empires—to a certain extent Khodes, then Syria, and 
finally the Eoman empire. This idea, however, cannot be 
developed further here. 

We must now discuss the importance of Pergamum in 
literature and science.^ Its court has the well-founded 
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reputation of hai'ing come near the Ptolemies in the patronage 
of both. It is, hotvovcr, not very easy to form a clear idea 
of the scientific life of Pergamum, which is relatively speaking 
a simpler matter in the case of Alexandria. With the latter 
everything is imported from abroad and is consequently easier 
to trace. Pergamum, on the other hand, was in a country of 
ancient civilization, close to cities which had long been eminent 
in literature and science, the inevitable consequence of which 
was that a writer had no need to reside there permanently 
to enjoy the protection of the Attalids. The literary culture 
of Pergamum blends rather with that of a more extensive 
area. Besides this, the study of science in Pergamum was 
not connected with permanent institutions at such an early 
stage as in Alexandria, on the one hand, because the Attalids 
did not attain power so soon, on the other, for the very reason 
just mentioned. It was not easy for a student to make the 
long journey to Alexandria, unless he was oflered special 
advantages there, of a material and personal kind; it was 
easy to get to Pergamum, even by way of experiment. 

If, as it would appear, Eumenes II. was the first to make 
Pergamum the home of great scientific institutions, yet the 
earlier Attalids also contributed their share to the promotion 
of science. Even Philetaerus had shown himself personally 
well-disposed towards it. Eumenes I. maintained a close 
intercourse with the Academy in Athens. Arcesilaus, its 
president, who was a native of Pitane in Aeolis, corresponded 
with him, accepted money from him and subsequently com¬ 
posed a poem in honour of Attalus I. The pupil and successor 
of Arcesilaus, Lacydes of Cyrene, was also in favour at 
Pergamum. Attalus I. invited him to come to Pergamum, 
but he held that pictures should be viewed from a certain 
distance. Attalus took no offence and established a special 
garden, the Lacydeum, for him in the Academy. The 
Peripatetic Lycon also declined the invitation of Eumenes. 
Philosophers in fact had no inducement to quit the intellectual 
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centre of Greece, for the purpose of leading a life with less 
mental stimulus in a royal palace. Subseipiently the Stoics 
proved more complaisant in the interest of learning. Attains 
I. was himself an author ; a passage has been preserved of a 
book of his, in which he describes a pine-tree in his country 
more than 200 feet high. Antigonus of Carystus, a philosopher 
who composed biographies of philosophers, but who was also 
an artist and wrote on the history of art, lived at his court, 
as did Neanthes, who wrote a history of Attains I.; the king 
was also in relations with Polemon of Ilium, a narrator of 
travels (see below, chap, xxiii.). Under Eumenes IL, when 
the existence of the kingdom was more secure and people did 
not live in constant fear of being besieged in the citadel, a 
regular imitation of the learned world in Alexandria sets in, 
and this continues under Attains II. and Attains III. It is 
true that no retreat for scholars was established, but the 
library became a rival of that of Alexandria, and wo are told 
of a glohe which was set up in the palace, and of a botanical 
and zoological garden. Pergamum also had its poets: 
Nicander, who has already been mentioned (see above, chap, 
xiv.), and Musaeus of Ephesus, who composed odes in praise 
of Eumenes and Attains; it had historians, and the Athenian 
Apollodorus dedicated his chronicles to Attains II.; it had 
grammarians, mathematicians, natural philosophers and phy¬ 
sicians, and among them were some scientific notabilities. 
In philology Pergamum became famous as the residence of 
Crates of Mallus, who defended anomaly as the moving 
principle of language against Aristarchus, who gave the first 
place to analogy. With Crates, who came from the country 
of many Stoics, from Cilicia, the Stoa gained prestige in 
Pergamum. Crates with the physician Stratius accompanied 
Attains to Iiome (see above, chap, xviii.), and delivered 
lectures there. In mathematics Pergamum had acquired 
fame at an earlier period through Apollonius of Perge, who 
also resided in Alexandria and Ephesus, and dedicated his 
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famous work on conic sections to Attalus I. Biton dedicated 
his treatise on engines of war to an Attalus. Finally Per- 
gamum, like Cos and Alexandria, was the seat of a school 
of medicine, and baths and the drinking of mineral waters 
also seem to have been very popular there. The last king, 
Attalus III., was a great student of the natural sciences. I 
refer to Perganium’s importance in oratory in the notes.® 

After Ephesus formed j)art of the kingdom of Pergamum 
(189), it was as much a home of Pergamenian culture as 
Pergamum itself. In art Ephesus is mentioned as the native 
city of Agasias, the author of the so-called Borghese gladiator, 
now in the Louvre, a representation of strained muscles, with 
no pathos of expression. 

The neighbouring state of Pergamum, Bithynia, already 
full of Hellenic cities, was also hellenized in other respects by 
the Nicomedes Epiphanes Euergetes (149-95?) who had put to 
death his father Prusias II. Father and son vied with each 
other in rascality (see above, chap, xviii.). The dedication of 
the geographical didactic poem by the so-called pseudo-Scymnus 
is addressed to a king Nicomedes. I have referred to the 
encouragement of Greek culture in Cappadocia by Ariarathes 
V. in chap. xix. note 6. The pretender Orophernes had only 
introduced Ionian luxuriousness into Cappadocia.® 

North-western Asia Minor was allied in point of culture 
with Thrace and the neighbouring islands; among the latter I 
can only mention Samothrace here, the Cabiri shrine of which 
was regarded with great veneration after the time of Alex¬ 
ander. We find dedicatory offerings of many sovereigns there, 
among others of Arsinoe, the wife of Lysimachus, Ceraunus 
and Philadelphus, who erected a circular temple in the island, 
the remains of which have been lately laid bare. Of other 
remains discovered in the island the headless statue of a 
goddess of victory, now in the Louvre, is of special value ; it is 
a votive offering of Poliorcetes for his naval victory off Salamis 
in 306, as is shown by coins of this monarch, from which it 
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appears that the Xike stood on the prow of a ship, in the act 
of blowing a trumpet.^® 


NOTES 

1. For Pergamum in general see above, chap, ii., chap, v., 
chap. xiii. note 6 ; also Sevin, Ilech. sur les rois de Pergame, Mem. 
Ac. Inscr. XII; Manso, Ueber die Attalen, Bre.slau, 1815 ; E. 
Meier, Das Perg. Reich, in Er.sch and Gruber’s Enc. Ill, 16 ; 
Wegener, De aula Attalic;», I, Havn. 1836.—After Curtius’ and 
Adler’s papers on Pergaimiin in the Reitr. zur Gesch. imd Topogr. 
Kleinasiens, Abliandl. der Berl. Akad. 1872, came the discoveries 
of Humann, which under the scientific advice of Conze and 
through Humann’s further etlorts led to the well-known brilliant 
results, the utilization of which is not yet concluded. The ex¬ 
cavations were commenced in 1878 ; a list of the writings occasioned 
by them is given on p. 1211 of the excellent article on Pergamum 
in Baumeister’s Donknuder, pp. 1206-12S7, the historico-geographical 
part of which is by E. Fahricins, while th.at dealing with sculpture 
is compiled by A. Trendelenburg : it gives the best summary of 
all competent criticism up to the year 1886. Of regular publi¬ 
cations the following may he sjiccially mentioned here : Friinkel, 
Fabrioius nnd Scluichhanlt, Die Inschrifteu von Perg., I, Berlin, 
1890; H. Swohoda, Zn den Uikniideii von Perg., Bliein. Mus. 46, 
407-570, who deals with the political institutions of the city of 
Pergamum in the monarchical period, the Council and the popular 
assembly ; the strategi were probably appointed by the kings ; see 
above, chap. v. note 12. Cf. MahafTy, Greek Life, chap. xiv. 

2. Description of Purgainnm, Strabo, 13, G23 seq. Power of 
Attains I., Just. 27, 3. Cyme, Phocaoa, Smyrna, Aegae, Temnos, 
Teos and Colophon were connected with Attains I. at an earlier 
date, according to Polyb. 5, 77, in 218 B.c. Works of art at 
Pergamum in 201 b.c., Diod. 28, 5. Aegina purchased from the 
Aetolian.s, Polyb. 22, 11. According to Polyb. 18, 2, Attains in 
the year 197 demand.^ the rebuilding of the shrines of Aphrodisium 
and Nicephorium, which had been destroyed by Philiji. Strabo’s 
remark therefore about Eumenes II. 0 3, 624), rb NiKtjtfiopLov 
aXcrei KUT(^vTtV(T(, cannot prove anything material for him. It 
was simply a restoration. Similarly the passage in Strabo, wap- 
ea-Karitre S ovtos ryi’ wdAiv, etc., also proves nothing. Strabo was 
not well acquainted with the history' of Pergamum. Cf. Meischke, 
Symholae ad Eum. II. historiam. Lips. 1892, esp. p. 42.—The 
kingdom of Pergamum Is an example of business methods applied 
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to politics. The Pernaraene sovereigns protected Greek citie.s in Asia 
in return for money, they built a fortre.ss for the Aetolians. "With 
their money they engage<l mercenaries and constructed ships of war. 
They used their wealth and their authority to promote j)eace and 
culture, hut in the eml the stigma which clung to the origin of 
their power (Philetaerus’ embezzlement) reappeared in the conduct 
of the last monarch, who bequeathed the whole of his kingdom, as 
if it were private property, to the Piomans, which brouglit great 
misery into Asia Minor (see below, chap. xxv.). 

3. For the sculpture of Pergamum, see the paper.s cited in the 
above-quoted article of Trendelenburg, p. 127D ; brief account by 
Kekule in Baed. Griechenl. cxi. seq.—Ancient accounts, Plin. 34, 
84 (Attains I. ami Euraenes II. are meant); Pans. 1, 25, 2.—As 
regards history it is to be noted that Eumenes II. has dealings 
with the Gauls in 190 and completely defeats tliem in 166, 
according to Diod. 31, 34. On the strength of this the merits of 
Attains I. in overcoming the Gauls have of late been too much 
disparaged. The main point, however, was to keep the Gauls 
within their own province, and this Attalus I. did. It has l)een 
said that he could not have taken the title of king for his victories 
over the Gauls (Baumeister, 1230). But he did so. People celebrate 
triumphs when they think, or wish to make others believe, that 
they deserve them. To prove that it was not Attains I., hut 
Eumenes II., who was the real compieror of the Gauls Diodorus, 
31, 14, is quoted (1.1. 1231): -irav to t<2i' raAanui' eVyoi iVo- 
\(lpiov liTolria-t. But that is not true, for the Gahitae remained 
independent. Both sovereigns indulged in braggadocio, but after 
all Attalus I. did somewhat more than Eumenes II.—The altar of 
Pans. 5, 13, 8 only casually mentioned ; descrqition in Ampelius. 

4. Coins of Pergamum. Imlioof-Blumer, Die Munzen der 
Dynastie von Pergamon, Berl. Ak. 1884, Head, 459 seq. and Cat. 
Brit. Mus., Mysia, by W. Wroth, Bond. 1892. Pergamum struck 
city coins at an earlier stage; see Cat. Br. Mus. pp. 110-112 (cult 
of Apollo and Athene) and pp. xxviii., xxix. Philetaerus struck 
Attic tetradrachms with the head of Seleucus—rev. seated Pallas 
—an imitation of the coins of L 3 'siraachus, on which the shield is ■ 
behind the goddess. Eumenes I. and his succe.'sors issued tetra- 
drachnis with the head of Philetaerus on the face and the sitting 
Pallas on the reverse ; only Eumenes II. (197-159) has coins with 
his ow'n head, rev. the Dioscuri or Cahiri. Gaebler (Erythrae, pp. 
51, 52) is inclined to ascribe the coins with tiie head of Philetaerus 
to Attalus I. According to Gaehler there was no “definite 
motive” for this cliange until his reign. But if Eumenes I. 
defeated Antiochus at Sardes (Str. 13, 624), why should he not 
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have removed the head of the father of the vanquished monarch 
from the coins 1 —The cistophorL About 200 b.c. a new coin, the 
cistophorus, began to be struck in Ephesus, anil quickly passed 
into general circulation in western Asia Minor; its name was 
derived from the mystic box (cista mystica) represented on it, 
which was used in the mysteries of Bacchus. The reference was 
to certain rites in which Bacchus had been initiated by Cybele, 
and at which serpents crept out of boxes, Eoscher, Lex. 1, 1086, 
87. This was depicted on the coins. They are heavy Rhodian 
tetradrachms of about 190 grains (Head, 461), and can also be 
considered as Attic tridrachms or Eginetan didrachms. They soon 
obtained circulation, especially in the kingdom of Perganium, and 
they also were current in the Roman province of Asia. It may be 
said that after 130 B.c. they replaced, in many cities of Asia Minor, 
the Alexaiider-coins which had been in use since 190 (see above, 
chap. xvii. note 8). They have a cista on the face with a serpent 
in a wreath, rev. a quiver with serpents twining round it. Cisto- 
phori were struck in the following cities; Barium, Adramyttium, 
Perganium, Smyrna, Ephesus, Thyatira, Sarde.s, Tralles, Laodicea 
ad Lycum, Apamea Cibotus, and here and there in Crete. The 
mints are only given incidentally in monograms. The coins were 
a kind of international trade currency, struck in the principal trad¬ 
ing centre.! of western Asia Minor. The Alexander-coins continued 
to exist side by side with the cistophori, being partly coined in 
the same cities. Ejihesus, the coinage of which is described by 
Head, London, 1880, and in the Cat. Br. Mus., Ionia, Bond. 1892, 
minted the following coins almost at the same time : (1) drachms 
of the Attic standard with Ephesian types ; (2) Alexandrian tetra¬ 
drachms, Cl. V. and VI., Muller ; (3) Philetaerian tetradrachms ; 
(4) cistophori: tetradrachms, didrachms and drachms of the Rhodian 
standard ; Ionia, pip. 61-64, j)l. xi., xii. Thus the most varied 
requirements could be met. For Ephesus see above, chap. v. 
note 12. 

5. For the terra-cottas of Myrina cf. the splendid work La 
Xecropole de Myrina, by Puttier, S. Reinach and Veyries, Paris, 
1890, and the brief account in Pottier, Les statuettes de terre cnite 
dans I’autiquite, Pari.s, 1890, pp. 155-196, espi. 181 seq. ; Galatae 
statuettes Lave also been found. 

6. Citie.s. ‘ Raumpoesie.’ Hirschfeld, Ramsay, Petersen and 
Radet have referred more than once to the character of the cities 
founded by the rulers of Perganium. The leading principles which 
floated before the mind of the ancients in founding cities, especially 
in Asia Minor, have been demonstrated by Hirschfeld in his 
treatises, Zur Typologie griechischer Ansiedlungen, in the Abliand- 
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lungen E. Cnrtius gewidmet, Berl. 1884, and Entivickelung des 
Stadtldldes, Zeitsclir. der Gesellsch. fur Erdkunde, 1890. Three 
periods can be traced. In the first the city must have a strong 
position, in the second it must be convenient for traffic, in the 
third comfortable to live in. The first develops into the second by 
means of long walls. In Asia Minor the oldest cities are often on 
rocky eminences ; when traffic increase.s they are moved into the 
plain. In the Pergamene cities convenience i.s much considered. 
Cities which are intended to replace others are generally laid out 
at some distance from them, at a point more convenient for 
traffic. The following division might be made : (1) old cities, (2) 
founded by the Seleucids, (3) by the Pergamene kings. New 
cities close to old ones: Laodicea ad Lycum, some distance from 
Colossae, Apamea from Celaenae, Antioch on the Orontes from 
Antigonia ; Smyrna and Ephesus too were moved to a new site. 
The Pergamene cities which arise in this way near Seleucid or 
even older towns are as follows : Apollonia and Stratonicea in the 
valley of the Caious near Nacrasa (see above, chap. xiii. note 7), 
Eamsay, As. M. 126 ; Attalia near Tliyatira, Eainsay, 127; 
Dionysopolis near Blayndus in the upper Mneander valley; 
Eunienea near Peltae (chap. xiii. note 7); Apollonia in Pisidia 
near Seleucia, Eamsay, 44. According to Eamsay 86, Eumenea, 
Dionysopolis and Philadelphia were on gentle slopes, and he con¬ 
siders Lysias and Philomelium to be Pergamene cities because they 
have a similar site. For Lysias, however, see above, chap. xiii. 
note 7. Subsequently, at the time of the Arabian invasions, the 
rocky strongholds were again resorted to, to which category Afium 
Karahissar discussed in chap. xiii. note 7, belongs. If according 
to the above the Seleucids and the Pergamene rulers did not attach 
much importance to strength of position in the cities under their 
sway, this, I may add, was due to the further reason that strong 
cities had not been .so .submis.sive to them as they desired. It 
was enough that Pergamum, for instance, should be impregnable. 
Many Pergamene cities were settled with Greeks simply in order to 
hold neighbouring Macedonian places in check.—In my enumera¬ 
tion of the vairious cities I follow Eadet’s Chronologic, pp. 55 seq. 

1. Period of Philetaerus, or Eumenes I., in whose time they occur 
in Pergamene inscriptions (Frankel, p. 14) : Philetaeria on the 
Ida range, Eadet, 10, and Attalia in Lydia, according to St. B. 
formerly called Agroeira or Alloeira, Str. 13, 607, north of 
Tliyatira, perhaps Gurdukkaleh, cf. Eadet, Lydie, 319 seq. and De 
colonii.s, 14 ; Kiepert, Kleinas. VIII, and map in Eadet; Ho.ad, 548 ; 
coins of the empire.—2. Attains 1. 1241-107); Geroitue at the 
sources of the Caicu.s, Str. 13,646, probably tlieiefore near the place 
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where Attains had defeated the Galatae ; Eadet, Lydie, 305 and De 
coloniis, 13; Badet’sinap; according to him Ghelembeh.— Dionyso- 
POLis on the Maeander, according to St. B. h. v. founded by Attains 
and Euiiienes at a spot where they had discovered a ^oavov of Giony- 
sus ; Radet, 29, the modern Ortakoi, Kiepert, IX ; Eadet’s map ; 
Head, 502 ; autonomous bronze coins of the second and first centnries 
and coins of tlie einjiire.—3. To Eumenes II. y97-159) Eadet as¬ 
cribes the following : Apollonia in Pisidia, the modern Uluburlu, 
Eadet, 38; cf. Pauly, 1, 2, 1308, often visited; Sterrett (Wolfe 
Exped.) found many inscriptions there ; .see Sterrett’s map, Kiepert, 
IX and Head, 521. In Byzantine times Sozopolis, Eamsay, As. M. 
400.— Metropolis in Phrygia, between Apamea and Synnada, now 
Tatarly ; Kiepert, IX ; map in Eadet, 39. Cf. Head, 666, for 
three places of this name, two in Phrygia, one in Lydia.—North¬ 
west of Metropolis was Edcabpia, near the Glaucus, cf. Eadet, 32, 
Head, 563 ; coins of the empire. Site uncertain, cf. Eadet, 
Lydie, 32-1, 325 and p. 18 for tlie Phrygian Pentapolis: Eucarpia, 
Hieropolis, Otrns, Stectorinm and Brnzn.s. i\Iaps, Kiepert, IX, and 
Eadet.—Farther east Philomelium ; Panly, 5, 1524; Radet, 41; 
Head, 568 ; coins of the empire ; the inotlern Akschehr. Apol- 
LONis mentioncl in an inscription of 160 b.c'., Eadet, 57, who assumes 
that Eumenes II. paid this lionour to his mother when he named 
the city of Stratonicea after his wife in 188. Apollonis, Eadet, 16, 
site near Palamut, west of Thyatira ; according to 8chuchhardt 
Apollonis is identical with Doidye mentioned m inscriptions, 
according to Eadet different from it; Head, 548 ; coins of the 
empire ; Kiepert, VIII ; Eadetls map. Apollonis guarded the 
Hvrcanian plidns, wliich were irihahited by Macedonians.— 
.Stk-IToXICEa on the Caicus, Eadet. 13, first mentioned 129 E.c. in 
Orosius, 5,10, now Selerik, Kiepert, V, and Eadet’.s map; Head, 466 ; 
coins of the empire.—E uiiene.v in Caria, St. B., Eadet, 27 ; site 
unknown. 4. Attalu.s II. Philadelphus (159-138). Hellexo- 
roLis, Etyin. Magnum, h. v. ; cf. Droysen, 3, 2, 275.— Apolloxia, 
not far from the Khyndacus in Mysia, on the lake formerly called 
the Artyiiiau and named the A]>olloniatic Lake by Attains II. in 
honour of his mother. Eadet (11) therefore as-sunies that the city was 
also so c.illed by Attains II. ; the modern Abulliont. If the coins 
attributed to this city by Six and after him by others, also in the 
Cat. Br. ilus., Mysia, p. 8, do belong to it, the name Apollonia 
was older. Head, 447 ; Lehas-Eeinach, pi. 45-49.— Philadelphia, 
Hroy^eii, 3, 2, 276 ; Eadet, 20 ; now Alascliehr on the north-western 
slope of the Tmolus range. Often visited by eartliipiakes. Head, 
552 ; autoiiomoii.s bronze coins of the second and first century; 
Kiepert, 'V'lll, and liadet's map. Paper by Curtius, Nachtrag zu den 
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Beitr. zur GLSchiclite iinj Tupogr. Kleiiia.'^ieiis, Berl. Ak. 1873. 
PliilaJeljiliia kept watch over the MaceJiiuiau.s who lived round 
Sardes. It is lamous for not having capitulated until 1390, when 
the rest of Asia Minor had long been in the hands of the Turks. 
The statement as to the founding of Philadeljihia by Egyptians, 
which seemed of iinporl.inee to Droyson, is evidently due to a 
confusion of the Pergainene king with Ptolemy Philadeljihus.— 
EujiilXe.v in Phrygia, Eadet, 31, now Ishliki, on tiie Ghuicus ; 
Kiepei’t, IX, Eadet’.s ni.ap ; Head, 5(53 ; bronze coins of the second 
and first centuries. “ The coims prove that its inhabitants claimed an 
Achaeanorigin,”Head.— Attalia in Pamphvlia,see belowaiid Eadet, 
34 ; Head, 5S3, autonomous bronze coins from the second century 
B.c. onwards. —Teriiessus and Oenoakda, for the style of fortifi¬ 
cation, Eadet, 34.—According to Plin. 35, 14, Attains had a fortress 
near Trail eis.—I may add that a place in My.sia, north of Atarneiis, 
supposed to be Attalia by some writers, was really called Attaea 
(derived from Attes); of. Friinkel, p. 14G.—The frequency of the 
reference to Apollo in the Pergainene cities is worthy of note. 
The motive was supplied by the name of the wife of Attains L, 
but there may have been an opposition to the Seleuoids, who wor¬ 
shipped Apollo as their original ancestor and yet had not named 
any city after him.—As regards the interior of the cities Akcae, 
the modern Kimrud Kalessi, is of interest; ef Bohn, Alterthumer 
von Aigai, Berl. 1889 (Ergiuizungsheft II of the Jahrb. d. arch. 
Instit.). Another city north-east of Pergamum, Berl. Phil. Wool). 
1886, p. 510.—The cities of Pamphvlia, for which cf K. Lancko- 
ronski, Stiidte Painphyliens imd Pisidiens, vol. I, Vienna, 18!)(), 
\vith many jjlates, the scientific work mostly by Petersen. Cf the 
notice by G. Hirschfeld in the Berl. Phil. Woch. 1890, Nos. 48-50. 
Attalia, very picture.sque harbour ; the city on a ruck close to 
the water. According to Petersen a chain of Pergamene possessions 
runs from Telmissus, the port opposite Ehodes, given to Eumeiies 
in 189, to Attalia ria Oenoanda and Termessus.— Perge with two 
streets of porticoes crossing each other at right angles. —Sillyon, 
finely situated on a plateau ; old unintelligible inscri])tion in natirm 
dialect, Edhl, luscr. antiqniss. p. 141.— Aspendus, large theatre. 
Aspendia, street in Alexandria. As Aspendian is used for Paniphy- 
lian when mercenaries are in question (Xcn. Anab. 1, 2, 12, Corn. 
Nep. Hat. 8), it may be assumed that Pampliylian mercenaries 
liveil in that street.—Just as Aspendu.s Yvas a centre of merceiiarie.s, 
so Side, by the sea, on a narrow jieiiinsnla and unhealthy, was a 
great market fur pirate.s ; two large poitico streets and a smaller 
one. Streets with porticoes still discernible in .Syrian cities, also 
in Seleucia on the Calycadnus and in iSoli-Poiiipciupolis.—The 
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Attalicls quarrelled with Selgb, Frankel, No. 25.—The city of 
Aizasoi on the upper Rhyndacus was remarkable ; considerable 
ruins near Tschafdyr Hissar, Kiepert, VI, Radet’s map ; described 
in detail by Lebas, Voyage archeol. ed. Reinach, Paris, 1888. Here, 
in this remote mountain valley, was a sacerdotal principality, 
probably hereditary, in Asiatic fashion ; Head, 556 ; coins of the 
empire.—The new cities in Asia Minor had another advantage, 
which materially enhanced their picturesqueness ; there was enough 
room to distribute the works of art more and so show them off 
better. People generally do not realize that on the Acropolis of 
Athens there was a crowd of sculptures which spoilt the effect 
of the individual works of art. It was the same at Rome in the 
Forum with the temples and porticoes. Sites with picturesquely 
distributed buildings and statues were a creation of the post- 
Alexandrian age. What we rightly demand nowadays, a neutral 
background from which a work of art stands out, did not exist on 
the Athenian Acropolis, for instance ; one statue stood behind 
another and one diverted attention from the other. It was like the 
interior of the ordinary modern museum. Alexander gave the 
Greeks, the indivicluais and art, elbow-room ; this was the greatest 
service he rendered to Greece. 

7. For culture in Pergamum, cf. v. Wilamowitz, Ant. von Ear. 
153 seq. The contrast to Alexandria emphasized by him, 161. 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, the scholar who lived in Alexandria, 
pronounced the prophecy of Poseidon (II. 20, .307, 308), from 
which the Aeneas legend sprang, to be spurions. The recognition 
of it would of course have raised Pergamum in the eyes of the 
Greeks. Pergamum at first in connection with the regular Attic 
Academy, ibid. 160. Founding of Panathenaea in Pergamum, 
Frankel, Inschr. No. 18. Subsequently the Stoa comes there. 
Chrysippus wrote wepi dvoi/za/Vtas, and Crates followed him. 
The Stoic Panaetius was a pupil of Crates. Apollodorus 
of Athens was a pupil both of Aristarchus and of the Stoics 
Diogenes and Panaetius. In general, cf. Christ, ^ 316.—For the 
various writers see the respective sections in Christ, esp. § 396 
(Crates, etc.), 397 (Apollodorus of Athens), and Susemihl, various 
passages in vol. 1, ejj. 1, 5 (the sovereigns and their efforts on 
behalf of culture), 124 (the Academy), 406 (Musaeus of Ephesus), 
617 (Neanthes of Cyzicus), 665 (Polemon of Ilium), 736 (Biton), 
749 (Apollonius of Perge), and vol. 2, chap. 26 (the Pergamene 
school of philologists), pp. 33 seq. (Apollodorus of Athens), 306 
(Crati]qius of Pergamum), and elsewhere. 

8. Tin’s is a convenient opportunity for adverting to the history 
of Greek rhetoric and style in the la.st three centuries B.c. ; they 
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were developpJ in various ways in Asia Minor, Greece and Rome, 
but, according to the tlieory which prevails novvadaj's, received a 
special stimulus i'roiu Pergainum. In the beginning of the third 
century B.c., the so-called Asiatic style eanie into fashion, to which 
Cicero, Brutus, 325, and De Oratore, 230, has referred. Its origin is 
ascribed by Strabo, 14, 648 to Hegesias of Magnesia. More con¬ 
jectures have been started as to its character than definite facts 
establi.shed ; cf. esp. Blass, Die grieehische Eeredsainkeit in dem 
Zeitraum von Alexander bis Augustus, Berl. 1865, anil Volkiuann, 
in Pauly, 1, 749. In particular tlii.s Asiauum or Asiaticuni genus 
is credited with a ‘ bombastic ’ manner. But there is no trace of 
this in Hegesias; Mabatfy, Greek Life, 317, has best characterized 
his style by a comjjarison with M.acaulay (short sentence!?). Then 
bombast has been supjiosed to e.xist e.speeially among the Asian! 
of the first century B.o. (Sa.=em. 2, 495). The latest criticism, 
summarized by Susemihi, 2, 463 seq., assumes the following 
phases in the development of the style: I. Hegesias begins the 
Asiaimm genus, according to Str. 1.1. Sia<p0etpai the Attic €0os. 
2. A reaction of Atticism sets in. This was begun, according to 
Blass (77), by Hermagoras of Teninos, in the middle of the second 
century. From Susem. 2, 471 seq., however, it is clear that this 
assumption rests on a very slender foundation. Susemihi himself 
considers that the reaction began with Agatharchides of Cnidus 
(1, 692), at the commencement of the second century B.c. But 
Agatharchides only made occasional digressions on style in his 
geographical work ; they are not the doctrines of an exjiert. 3. 
In the latter part of the second century a tendency to compromise 
proceeded from the Asian! themselve.s, which had its heail-quarters 
m Rhodes (Susem. 2, 489). A great deal has been written about 
the character of this Rhodian school, but what is quoted by Susem. 
2, 489 seq., shows that nothing definite is known about it. 4. 

“ After the second Mithridatic war’’ (Susem. 2, 495) a new bombastic 
tendency appears in Asia. 5. At last we find Atticism making 
way. The movement comes partly from Athens, and to a great 
extent from Pergamum (Susem. 2, 482), which Susemihi (483) 
endeavours to prove by general considerations and (485) by the 
fact that the Pergaiiiene Apollodorus, the teacher of Octavian, 

“ according to conjecture ” helped Atticism to win the day in 
Rome. (For Apollodorus, Su.^em. 2, 504 seq.) As a matter of fact, 
however, all our information about the character of tins Atticism 
comes from Dionysius of Halicarnassus. When we bear in mind 
that according to Blass (179) an Attici.-t was a man who imitated 
any Attic writer, but that Plato, Lysias, Docrates, Demosthenes, 
Hyperides, consequent!}' writers of the most varied charai *' were 
VOL, IV 2, I 
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Attic, that the alleged head of the Asiani, Hegesias, imitated the 
Attic writer Lysias, while the leading Atticist Dionysius had a 
special reverence for Demosthenes, we arrive at the conclusion that 
this elaborate chapter in Greek literary history is somewhat in the 
air at present. And how can it be otherwise when we have nothing 
from the pen of an Asianus, or of a Rhodian, or of an Atticist, 
apart from Dionysius, and consequently have not the slightest 
idea how the Asiani and the Rhodians really wrote 2 Atticism 
however first carries the day in Rome (Su.sem. 2, 503), where the 
best Atticist, L. Licinius Calvus, imitated Lysias, Hyperides and 
Demosthenes. To which style did he really give the preference ? 
According to Dionysius, however, “the real old eloquence, which 
had been fading since the death of Alexander, had almost dis¬ 
appeared shortly before his time’’ (Susem. 2, 487). Who then was 
an Atticist at all before and except Dionysius himself ? 

9. Bitliynia. Myrlea-Apamea has autonomous coins with the 
old name as late as after 200 B.C., witli AIIAME12N not till about 
60 B.c. (Roman times); Head, H. N. 437. Cius-Prusias has bronze 
coins under the rdthynian kings; Nicaea, Kicomedia and the other 
Bithynian citie.? have no coinage before the Empire. The kings of 
Bitliynia therefore limited the independence of their cities a little ; 
under Rome greater freedom prevailed. 

10. Samothrace. Conze, Hauser und Kiemann, Archaolog. 
Lutersuch. auf Samothrake, Vienna, 1875 and sub',equent years, 

2 vnbs. For the coin see Coins of the Ancients, IV, B. 17 ; P. 
Gardner, Typje.s, p. 187 and pi. xii., 4,—Cf. the pajier read by 
Kern in the, Berl. Archaol. Ges., May 180.3 (Berl. Phil. "Woeli., 
12 Aug. 1803), also with reference to the political position of 
Egypt about 240 n.c. 



CHAPTER XXII 

GREEK CULTURE IN THE SECOND CENTURY R.C. 

—IV. RHODES 

We now leave the kingdoms and come to the republics. Here 
we have to deal first of all with Rhodes, which owing to its 
position and its internal affairs was closely connected with 
the states hitherto discussed. At the corner of Asia, it looks 
towards Africa as well as towards Europe, and was for a long 
time both externally and internally a promoter of useful inter¬ 
course between the three continents. 

The importance of the island of Rhodes dates from remote 
antiquity. It is mentioned in Homer; according to Strabo 
the Rhodians sailed far and wide long before the first 
Olympiad, “to save men.” They founded Rhode in Iberia, 
Parthenope (Naples) and other places in Italy. It is also 
stated that they laid out Gela in Sicily in concert with some 
Cretans, went to Lipara with Cnidians, built Apollonia on 
the Thracian shore of the Black Sea with Milesians, con¬ 
tributed to the founding of Phaselis and Soli on the southern 
coast of Asia Minor, and were among the colonists of 
Naucratis in Egypt. They themselves derived their origin 
from Argos; but legend also referred to the art - loving 
Telchines, who had formerly dwelt in the island, and to 
Phoenicians who had settled there but had been driven out 
of it. The island had three communities, lalysus in the 
north, Lindus in the east and Camirus in the west, which in 
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conjunction with Cos, Cnidus and for a time also with 
Halicar-nassus formed the Dorian Hexapolis, with its religious 
centre in the temple of Apollo on the promontory of Triopium, 
close to Cnidus. 

Rhodes had always been of great political importance, but 
this importance was materially enhanced when, in the year 
408, the inhabitants of lalysus, Lindus and Camirus resolved 
to unite in founding a new city, Rhodes. The forces which, 
outwardly at least, had hitherto been divided, were now 
concentrated, and the good effects of this concentration for 
the island, as well as for Greece in general, were soon to 
appear. The new city was not far from the old lalysus, a 
little to the east of the northern point of the island. It had 
two harbours close to one another and open to the north; 
the citadel was near the west coast. It was evidently this 
great distance of the citadel from the harbours (it i.s a long 
way, about two miles, from the modern city) which had 
prevented the site being used for an ordinary Greek city of 
limited extent. This citadel and these harbours rccjuired 
a largo town. The new Rhodes, which was planned by 
Hippodamus with straight streets, rose from the sea in the 
form of a theatre. The lower quarters often suflered from 
floods which descended from the mountain, and the whole 
district was exposed to earthquakes.^ 

The great political importance of Rhodes asserted itself 
gradually in the course of the fourth century ; its commercial 
significance was shown at once by the creation of a new 
standard of coinage (vol. iii. p. 49). In the time of Alexander 
Rhodes already stood in such repute that the great king 
deposited his will there.- Rhodes had joined him, but it 
refused to submit to any of the heirs of his empire, whence the 
struggle with Demetrius Poliorcetes, from which it issued with 
the highest reputation. The peculiar principles of its foreign 
polic}', which were carried out for another century and a half, 
were as follows: good relations with all peaceable states, 
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offensive and defensive alliance with none; maintenance of 
free navigation, in support of which war was to be waged on 
all who interfered with it and the assistance of all who 
pursued the same object was accepted. And in return for 
these services, which were rendered for the general good, 
Ehodes did not demand tribute from other maritime states, 
as Athens had formerly done. This was what earned the 
Eliodians general respect, as was shown on the occasion of 
the great earthquake in 227, when all the powers did their 
best to mitigate the calamity by sending gifts.^ In support 
of free navigation Ehodes opposed even its ally Bj-zantium 
(chap, xiii.), and its war ivith Ptolemy (chap, x.) must have 
been due to the same reason. It stopped Eumenes when he 
wanted to close the Bosporus in the war against Pharnaces, 
assisted Sinope against Mithridates of Pontus with money 
and, when Pharnaces pressed Sinope, tried, though without 
success, to induce the Eomans to interfere.^ The Ehodians 
were most zealous in putting down piracy, and they managed 
to enlist even Cretans (Cnossus and Hierapytna) in this 
service.® They took great pains to check the encroachments 
of Philip V. (chap, xv.), and in 205 they brought about peace 
in conjunction with Egypt and Chios. Subsequently when 
Philip outwitted and injured them, firstly through Heraclidas 
and then in the affair of the Cians, they fought bravely 
against him (chap, xvi.). In the peace between Eome and 
Philip they did not get all that they claimed on the mainland, 
where they already had possessed a peraia. They were more 
fortunate after the war with Antiochus, against whom they 
had given the Eomans energetic support. On this occasion 
they received Caria, with the exception of Telmissus, and 
even Lycia. When, however, the Lycians complained to 
Eome of the severity of the Ehodian rule, the Eomans 
declared that they had assigned the Lycians to the Ehodians 
as friends only, not as slaves. And the Ehodians were no 
doubt in the wrong. It is true that they prided themselves 
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on not demanding a tribute from their maritime allies, but if 
they treated the Lycians as they did Caurius and Stratonicea, 
from which they extorted an annual contribution of 120 
talents (chap, xviii. note 16), this would prove that they 
liked to have paying subjects on the mainland, and the 
Eomans were consequently right in saying that this had not 
been their intention. The catastrophe which befell Rhodes 
in the war between Rome and Perseus has been discussed 
in chap, xviii. It is permissible to suppose that the gross 
imprudence of which they were then guilty, and which 
brought on them the loss of their historic neutrality, was 
another symptom of the arrogance which had been displayed 
in the harsh treatment of Lycia and Caunus. Even then, 
when their political power had declined, they did not relax 
in their characteristic zeal for free navigation; they still 
continued to wage war on pirates. And they also showed 
their sound judgment in declining to join Mithridates Eupator 
(see chap. xxvi.). 

As a rule Rhodes did not fit out large fleets; the object 
generally was to chase pirates. Every year a small squadron 
of three or more ships put to sea for this purpose, and occa¬ 
sionally sailed as far as the Atlantic Ocean. But if powerful 
monarchs had to be opposed, then large fleets were sent to 
sea. In the year 201 Rhodes, Pergamum and Byzantium 
contributed together 77 ships; in the war with Antiochus 
the Rhodians alone despatched 2-3, then 36, and finally 20 
more ships; in the year 190 they had 70 war-ships afloat. 
Their merchantmen also were armed. The strength of the 
Rhodians lay, as formerly that of the Athenians, in their 
manoeuvring; they tried to break through the enemy’s line 
and to grapple with their ships from the side and from 
behind. In the First Punic IVar the Rhodian Hannibal 
distinguished himself as blockade-runner against the Eomans 
off Lilybaeum. There was a saying : ten Rhodians, ten ships ; 
so highly prized was the seamanship of a Rhodian sailor. 
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Their pride in their profession is attested by the story of the 
Khodian captain, who, when the ship seemed on the point of 
sinking in a storm, exclaimed : “ You must admit, Poseidon, 
that I am sending you the ship in a seaworthy condition ! ” 
Pihodes was middleman for the trade between Alexandria 
and the ports of Europe, and was also a centre for part of the 
Syrian trade. Like the Piraeus in earlier days, it had its 
deigma, a warehouse containing .samples of merchandise. As 
late as the year 169 Ehodes exported grain from Sicily with 
the permission of the Roman state. It had a large share of 
the trade of the Black Sea, to which wine and oil were shipped, 
and from which slaves, grain, hides, honey, etc., wore exported ; 
this accounts for the quarrel with Byzantium mentioned above- 
After the earthquake of 227 the Rhodians were exempted from 
duties in Syria. Numbers of foreign merchants lived in Ehodes, 
and young men were sent there to learn commerce, somewhat 
as young Englishmen go to Hamburg nowadays. The mer¬ 
cantile code of the Rhodians was a strict one. The son was 
responsible for the debts of the father to a greater extent 
than in Rome, and Rhodes was not alw.ays willing to take 
advantage of the remission of debts occasionally granted by 
Rome. Of the famous maritime law of Rhodes all that is 
known is that the apportionment among all concerned of loss 
occasioned by jettison of cargo in a storm was minutely 
regulated.*^ 

The constitution of Rhodes is not so well known to us as 
we could wish.' Of course there was a council and popular 
assembly in the capital. The word democracy w’as used, but 
it is probable that the influence of the council in Rhodes was 
greater than in Athens, for instance. The executive authori¬ 
ties were the si.x prytanes, besides stratogi and a nauarch, 
who could even conclude treaties with foreign powers, subject 
of course to ratification by the people. At the same time the 
communities of lalysus, Camirus and Lindus continued to 
exist, and resolutions of them have come down to us, dealing 
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with local, especially religious matters. From this it appears, 
as indeed is clear by itself, that foreign affairs were settled in 
Ehodes only. The number of these resolutions is largest in 
Lindus; lalysus has the fewest. This makes it probable that 
most of the inhabitants migrated from the neighbouring 
lalysus into the new city of Rhodes, and that a great many 
remained in Lindus, which has a particularly strong position. 

The revenues of the Rhodian state must have been very 
considerable, to judge by the above-mentioned complaints of 
the Rhodians about the loss suffered in 1C8. That the acqui¬ 
sition of citizenship was coupled with a payment to the state, 
appears from the fact that after the great earthquake Hieron 
and Gelon of Syracuse sent 10 talents to Rhodes for the 
express purpose of increasing the number of citizens. As it 
is impossible that the Rhodians can have sold the right of 
citizenship to any chance foreigners, wo may assume, firstly, 
that those entitled by their extraction to claim the right 
obtained it only on payment of a certain sum, and secondly, 
that any inhabitant of laij’sus, Lindus and Camirus who 
wished to have the citizenship of the Rhodian state in 
addition to the local citizenship, had to pay for it. This 
accounts for the aristocratic character of the Rhodian state. 
Strabo mentions that the wealthy classes in Rhodes did a 
great deal for the state and for the poor by means of litunjiae 
and in other ways. It was the same in Cos, as is proved by 
an existing inscription. According to this a subscrijrtion was 
made, at a date which cannot be exactly ascertained, towards 
war expenses, and the person who opene<l it contributed 7000 
drachmae, and the others between 5000 and 50. This recalls 
a well-known incident at Rome in the First Punic War. The 
prudent attitude which Rhodes observed in her foreign policy 
is in keeping with the ari.stocratic character of the Rhodian 
state. She had to pa_v dearly for her one departure from it. 

Rhodians are also fouml abroad in important cajtacities, and 
not merely in Greek countries. We may mention Timocrates 
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(vol. iii. p. 3G), the well-known brothers Mentor and Memnon, 
and the Hannibal referred to above. 

Rhodes was a particularly religious island.’^ The chief deity 
after the founding of the capital was Helios, whom the famous 
Colossus represented. Before this the Lindiaii Athene and the 
Zeus on Mount Atabyrius stood in higher repute. Ruins of 
the temple of Athene at Lindus and of the temple of Zeus 
on Atabyrius are still to be seen. The festival of Helios was 
celebrated with great splendour in September ; the prineijial 
victim was a team of four horses, which was thrown into the 
sea. The cult of Poseidon in lalysus was performed by 
Phoenician priests even in historic times; it would appear 
therefore to be of Phoenician origin. A guild of Asclepiadae 
was affiliated to the temple of Asclepius in Rhodes. Bodily 
exercises were zealously cultivated there; many Rhodians 
acquired great fame by their remarkable gymnastic feats. 
Among these the Diagoridae came first, whose ancestor 
Diagoras claimed descent from Heracles and from the 
Mossenian Aristomenes. Associations were highly developed 
among the Rhodians, an indication of great moral vigour in 
the people. We know from inscriptions of the eranoi, some of 
which were named after deitie.«, and some after foreign plaeo-s, 
of which therefore many of their members were probably 
natives. M"e find on the one hand Poseidoniasts and Her- 
maists, as in Delos, on the other Lemniasts and Samo- 
thraciasts. Their activity was of a very varied nature, 
although we cannot say what actually took place at their 
meetings; we only know that they held real property and 
provided for the interment of members, that members gave 
endowments to the society and in return received the usual 
marks of honour, such as titles, exemption from contributions 
to the society, vTcaths, statues in temples—in this last case 
the state had to give its consent. The religiousness of the 
Rhodians also showed itself in the strict observance of the rule 
that dedicatory offerings could in no case be injured, for which 
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the following story vouches. After defeating Rhodes Arte¬ 
misia had erected a group in the vanquished city representing 
herself in the act of scourging the personification of Rhodes. 
When the Rhodians regained their freedom, they did not 
remove this insulting design; they built a wall round it and 
a roof over it, and declared the spot forbidden ground. 
Dedications as tokens of friendly relations were very common 
between Rhodes and other states. Hicron put up a group in 
the deigma of Rhodes, the demos of Syracuse placing a wreath 
on the demos of Rhodes. In the year 167 the Rhodians sent 
a golden wreath worth 10,000 gold pieces to Rome, and erected 
a statue of Romo, 45 feet high, in the temple of Athene at 
Rhodes. They certainly had every reason to try to regain the 
favour of Romo. 

These remarks on oflorings and other works of art lead us 
to the consideration of the art of the Rhodians.® It was of 
importance even in ancient times. According to the legend 
the Telchines, sons of the Thalassa who forged Poseidon his 
trident, worked in the island. Many vases of very ancient 
style have been found in the Rhodian cemeteries. Rhodian 
art, however, stood specially high in the period now occupying 
us, from the founding of the capital onwards. We saw in the 
jrreceding volume that south-western Asia Minor was the seat 
of a high artistic development. Its centre at that time was 
Halicarnassus. This city, however, lost its importance owing 
to its oiqjosition to Alexander, and from that time Rhodes is 
the centre of art and of culture generally in those countries ; 
the republic takes the place of the royal city. Halicarnassus 
was even, as the coinage shows, for a time directly influenced 
by Rhodes. Cos and Cnidus were flourishing neighbours of 
Rhodes, but they too were under its influence. About the 
year 3.50 the building and the decoration of the Mausoleum 
of Ilalicarnas.sus had collected a number of artists of repute 
(vol. iii. p. 431), and one of them, Bryaxis, the same man who 
was the sculptor of the Sarapis in Alexandria (chap, xiv.) and 
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of the Apollo at Daphne (chap, xviii.), executed colossal 
statues of five deities for Ehodes. Lysippus made a quadriga 
with the sun-god for Ehodes. Among the pupils of Lysipjius 
was the Ehodian Chares, who executed the famous bronze 
Colossus of Helios, 105 feet high, for his native city, con¬ 
sidered one of the seven wonders of the world. After the 
siege was raised, in 304, it was paid for by the city out of 
the 300 talents produced by the sale of the war material left 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and it remained standing until the 
earthquake in 227, after which it was not re-erected. The 
remains are said to have amounted to 900 camels’ loads in the 
seventh century a.d. The period from the earthquake of 227 
up to the end of the war with Perseus (168) is that of Rhodes’ 
greatest prosperity; it was then that most of the works of 
art, which are known to us from inscriptions, were created. 
According to these inscriptions the majority of them repre¬ 
sented human beings. The Rhodians had a marked preference 
for the colossal; according to Pliny there were about 100 
colossi in Rhodes. This was a defect in Rhodian taste. 

In spite of these accounts we should have a very vague 
idea of Rhodian art if two famous pieces of sculpture had not 
come down to us, of which one was the work of Rhodians, and 
the other, executed by artists from Tralles, was originally in 
Rhodes. 4Ye refer to the Laocoon and the Farnese bull. The 
Laocoon group, evidently the actual work famous in antiquity, 
was executed by the Rhodians Agesander, Polydorus and 
Athanodorus. Since the Pergameno sculptures have become 
known to us, the origin of the Laocoon is clearer than it was; 
the Athene group in the Pergamene frieze has a giant whose 
attitude bears great resemblance to that of Laocoon. But it 
may be asserted that the Rhodian work shows an advance in 
two ways, externally in the combination of the two youths with 
the father, and internally in the pathos of the expression. It 
is Pergamene art, inspired by that of the author of the Niobc. 
The Farnese bull, a work of Apollonius and Tauriscus of 
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Tralles, is of far less importance for the reason that the most 
important parts of the group, i.e. everything intended to convey 
intellectual expression, are modern restorations. The group 
is rightly called the bull, for only the bull can be pronounced 
with certainty to be original, and it hardly deserves the lengthy 
dissertations which writers on the history of art have devoted 
to it. It may be added here that under the empire the art of 
south-western Asia Minor was rejiresented by several masters 
belonging to one and the same city, Aphrodisias in Caria. The 
best known are Aristeas and Papias, to whom the fine centaurs 
in the Capitoline Museum are due. 

Painting also flourished in Rhodes in the period after Alex¬ 
ander. The greatest of its masters. Protogenes, has already 
been mentioned (vol. iii. p. 437). 

Of Rhodian poets, on the other hand, there is not much to 
be said. Apollonius Rhodius was an Egj’ptian. The mer¬ 
chants of the island evidently had less taste for poetry than 
for painting and especially for sculpture. 

But Rhodes was also a seat of philosophy, rhetoric, history 
and geography.Besides Theophrastus, to whom the prefer¬ 
ence was accorded, the Rhodian Eudemus was also mentioned 
as successor to Aristotle in the leadership of the Peripatetic 
school. Among the later Peripatetics we find a Hieronymus 
of Rhodes. Afterwards Rhodes became one of the head¬ 
quarters of the Stoa, which was as much at homo in southern 
Asia Minor as the philosophy of Epicurus was in the north¬ 
west. Of the Rhodian Stoic.s Panaetius was the most imjvort- 
ant.^^ Born about 185 B.C., he attended the lectures of Crates, 
no doubt in Pergamum, and those of Antipater of Tarsus in 
xVthens; from Athens he proceeded to Rome about the year 
156. It was the time when the three Athenian philosophers 
were in Rome on their diplomatic mission (chap. xix.). They 
produced an effect on the Roman public in general, Panaetius 
more on smaller circles. He made the acquaintance of Laelius 
and of the younger Scipio, and the latter took him under his 
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roof. In this position he contributed more than any one to 
the gradual transformation of Roman culture. While the 
statesman Polybius, who belonged to the same set, provided 
for the influence of Rome on Greece, the philosopher Panaetius 
brought to bear the influence of Greek life and character on 
Rome. He also accompanied Scipio on campaigns and jour¬ 
neys, and travelled with him to Asia and Egypt in 143. 
Eventuall}' he was head of the Stoa in Athens, from about 
124 B.G., and he died about 112. Panaetius combined Aca¬ 
demic with Stoic ideas and took probability into account 
even in practical philosophy. In this way he became one of 
the founders of casuistry and developed his theory of moral 
obligation; Cicero adopted his doctrine. His influence and 
that of the Stoa on Roman law will be referred to in 
chap. xxiv. 

We discuss the most important pupil of Panaetius, Posei- 
donius, here, although his career belongs to the next epoch. 
Poseidonius was born about 135 at Apamea in Syria, but he 
was often described as a Rhodian, because he resided perma¬ 
nently in Rhodes. He attended the lectures of Panaetius in 
Athens and in 112 undertook a long journey to Italy and 
Spain. He then became head of the Stoa of Rhodes. But 
he also took part in the public affiiirs of the city, he filled 
the office of a prytanis and in 86 went as Rhodian envoy to 
Rome, where he came in contact with C. Marius. Cicero 
heard him lecture in Rhodes and Cn. Pompeiiis was his great 
patron. He appears to have died about the year 51. His 
writings were mostly on historical topics ; the most famous 
was the continuation of Polybius, in 52 books, for the compo¬ 
sition of which his culture, which was not merely theoretical, 
his travels and his relations with leading statesmen well 
qualified him. He also engaged in geographical researches 
on the ebb and flow of the tide in the Atlantic Ocean. To 
judge by a somewhat lengthy' fragment on the revolt of 
the Athenians against Rome at the time of Mithridates, 
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Poseidonius’ style was animated and witty, quite different from 
that of Polybius, who is always elaborately serious and occa¬ 
sionally somewhat pedantic. 

Among a number of other Ehodian historians we may 
mention Callixenus, who, as we already know (chap, iv.), 
wrote interesting chronicles about the court of Alexandria, 
and the chronologist Castor, who, it is true, is less known to 
fame by his scientific achievements than by the prominent 
part which he took in the fall of Mithridates. 

A Ehodian school of rhetoric was supposed to exist in 
antiquity, but we cannot ascertain its characteristics. It is 
traced at one time to Aeschines, at another to Hyperides. 
The speech which the Rhodian envoy Astymenes delivered 
before the Roman Senate in 167 was greatly applauded. 
The Rhodian style of tlic first century B.c. seems to have 
been formed by two pupils of the orators Hierocles and 
Menecles of Alabanda, who were then at the head of the 
Asiatic school. The first was Apollonius Malacus, who came 
from Alabanda to Rhodes before 120, the second Apollonius 
Molon, also of Alabanda, Rhodian envoy to Rome in 88 and 
81. Cicero, who had made his acquaintance in Rome, came 
after his stay in Athens and in Asia to Rhodes for the express 
purpose of being taught by Molon. At that time Rhodes 
was a favourite place of study for young Romans. Caesar, 
Brutus and Cassius learnt oratory there. Cassius’ teacher 
was Archelans, who afterwards, when Cassius had conquered 
Rhodes, tried to persuade the conqueror to bo more lenient, 
but without success ; Cassius .sacked the city in a barbarous 
manner. That Tiberius spent his exile in Rhodes, is well 
known ; he studied rhetoric there under Theodoras of 
Gadara. 

In Rhodes, as in many other cities, teachers were paid by 
the city. On one occasion Polybius finds fault with the 
Rhodians for obtaining money from Eumenes for this pur¬ 
pose, being of opinion that they ought to pay it themselves. 
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I have been able to give only a very brief sketch of the 
importance of Ehodes, ivhich deserves to bo described in 
greater detail. Politically it had, as ive remarked in chap, 
xiii., an extremely important position, that of protector of free 
navigation on the high seas. Its only defect was a certain 
harshness towards its subjects on the mainland. What 
Ehodes did in the east W'as done by Eome in the west. The 
two states were therefore natural allies, and when Ehodes 
forfeited her splendid position by her inconsiderate conduct, 
Eome alone remained of the powers that protected free traffic, 
and she eventually carried out what Athens and subsequently 
Ehodes were not allowed to accomplish. In one respect Eome 
behaved like Athens : she demanded a permanent political 
alliance, which Ehodes had not done; but she differed again 
from Athens in not exacting a tribute for some time. The 
reason was that she had a firmer footing than Athens. 

The issue of the last Macedonian war did not bring Ehodes 
so low as is frequently supposed. The Ehodians themselves 
asserted that they had incurred enormous losses by the raising 
of Delos to the rank of a free port. That may have been, but 
it could not have applied to all branches of trade, as we 
shall see in the next chapter. The real sinews of commerce, 
i.e. capital and intelligence, could not have been transported 
bodily to the tiny island of Delos, which moreover did not 
keep its importance for a hundred years. Intellectually, 
however, Ehodes hardly suffered at all in the year 168. It 
remained even after that date the intellectual centre of south¬ 
western Asia Minor. We saw how in the departments of art 
and literature the richly-endowed distiict of the Maeander, 
with Tralles and Alabanda, eventually turns its powers to 
account in Ehodes and seeks and obtains recognition there. 
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NOTES 

1. For Rhodes, see vol. i. p. 145, and the references given on 
p. 153. To the writings quoted tliere the following may be added : 
Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, 1842 ; Ross, Reisen auf den 
griech. Inseln, Ed. 3 and 4, 1845 and 1852 ; Newton, Travels and 
Discoveries in the Levant, I, Lond. 1866 ; Billiot et Cottret, L’ile 
de Rhodes, 1881 ; Bottermund, De repub. Rhodior. comm. Hal. 
1882; Gilbert, Handb. der griech. Staatsalt. 2, 174-183; Kuhn, 
Entstehung der Stadte der Alton, Leipz. 1878, 209-221; Schu¬ 
macher, De rep. Rhod. comm. Heidelb. 1886. Rhode.s in Ancient 
Times, by C. Torr, Cambridge, 1885, is concise and full of matter 
and makes use of the inscriptions. Maps : Newton, Kiepert, Kleinas. 
XIV ; plan of modern Rhodes, useful on account of the harbours, 
in Newton. Mahaffy, Greek Life, chap, xv., has some interesting 
remarks on Arbitration and Public Credit.—Ancient authorities, 
e.sp. Strabo, 14, 652-655.—A summary of the legends is given by 
Torr, 130 seq. 

2. Alexander deposits hi.s will in Rhodes, Died. 20, 81. 

3. See above, chap. xiii.—Yet the Rhodians claimed a sort of 
ihalassucratia, of a harmless kind, it i.s true ; according to Straho, 
1, 67, when in 196 b.c. a small volcanic island had risen from the 
sea between Thera and Therasia, Wdpprjcrav •jrpwToi 'Pooioi OaXarm- 
KpaTovvTts €7ri:rpO(rir\ev<Tai Till totto) Kal IlocreiSiuvos ’Acri/iaAtou 
Up&v t8pvcracr6ai Kara TTjy yijcrov. But no dpxv "'*1® claimed by 
this; see the remarks at the end of vol. iii. of this history.— 
Presents made by the sovereigns to Rhodes after the earthquake, 
Polyb. 5, 88-90. 

4. Rhodes against Eumenes on account of the Bosporus, Polyb. 
27, 6. Rhodes assists Sinope, Polyb. 4, 56.—Rhodes sends an 
embassy to Rome about Sinope in 183 B.c., Polyb. 23, 9. 

6. Rhodes and piracy, Torr, 48, 49, 59, 65. The pirates on the 
side of Demetrius against Rhodes, Diod. 20, 82. Later on war with 
Cretan pirates, Polyb. 29, 4 ; 33, 11, 14. The Rhodian Hannibal 
at Lilybaeiira, Polyb. 1, 46 seq. 

6. Strict rectitude in business, Torr, 51. Rhodian maritime 
law, ihiJ. 52. Piindter, De lege Rhodia de jactu, Erl. 1891. 

7. Foi' the constitution of Rhodes see the above-mentioned 
authoritie.s.—Antimenes of Rhodes, an able official under Alexander 
the Great in Babylon, Ari.st. Oec. 2, 15, 19, 34.—The Rhodian 
admirals empowered to make treaties, Polyb. 30, 5 ; this is 
accounted for by the fact that Rhode.s only bound her.self for 
particular cases.—Position of Lindus, etching in Newton, TraveL', 
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1, 192. — ot]fj,oKi]Sets &’ eiirlv ol ’PoSioi, Kalirep ov SrjfxoKpa- 
Toviievoi, pays Strabo, 14, 652. Solicitude of the rich for the 
poor, ihid. —Finance-^, Torr, 66 ; accordiiiu to Dittenberger the 
Newton inscrijition, In.-^cr. Er. JIus. 343, wliich contains a sub- 
scrijjtion for tlie state, belongs to Cos and not to Eh odes ; see 
Paton and Hicks, Inscr. of Cos, No. 10. Halicarnassus and 
Cnidus dependent on Rhodes, according to the coinage, Head, H. N. 
524, 526. 

8. Religion of Rhodes, Ileffter, Die Gotterdienste auf Rh. im 
Alterthum, 1827-1837. Torr, 73-93 ; a strange cult of Heracles 
at Lindus, ihiil. 78.—For the ipavot Torr, 8.5-88 ; Foucart, Les 
assoc, rel. chcz les Grees, Paris, 1873, 110-113 ; the tpiivoi of A.sia 
Minor, ibid. 114-119.—Fine subterranean aqueduct in Camiru-s, 
Torr, 68.—A Rhodian peristyle had columns on all four sides, 
but those facing south higher than the others, Torr, 68, following 
Vitruvius, 6, 50. A short time ago one was discovered in Pompeii. 
The ‘ sun-island ’ liked sunshine. 

9. Kekule deals briefly with Rhodian art in Baed. GriechenL^ 
cxv., cxvi. ; see also the respective chapters in Brunn’s Geschichte 
der grieoh. Kunstler, and Torr, 93-118.—Statues in Rliodes, Torr, 
89 seq.; Luders, Der Koloss zu Rhodes, Hamb. 1865.—TJie number 
of colossi is evidence of a certain swagger on the part of the 
Rhodians, and would be so even if it were assumed that most of 
them were statues of gods, which is by no means certain. The 
Rhodians wanted to have not only fine statues but large ones ; they 
had the money for it. The number of colossi crowded together in 
a limited space, probably gods, prytaneis, and worthy merchants, 
cannot even have produced a good effect as a whole. Coinage of 
Rhodes, Head, 540 ; Halicarnassus, Head, 526 ; Cos, Head, 536 ; 
Cnidus, Head, 524. The art of Cnidus, like that of Halicarnassu.?, 
must be studied especially in the British Museum, thanks to 
Newton’s discoverie.s. 

10. Literature. Hieronymus of Rhodes, Susem. 1, 148. The 
Stoa of Rhodes, Torr, 127 seq. 

11. For Panaetius and Poseidonius see the article Stoici in 
Pauly, 6, 2, 1444, 1445.—For Panaetius also Pauly, 5, 1102- 
1104; Christ, § 372; Susemihl, 2, 63-80.—Poseidonius, Pauly, 

5, 1928-1930 ; Chr. §367 ; Susem. 2, 128-147 ; Reinach, Mithrid. 
425 ; Muller, Fr. 3, 245 seq. The fragment about Athenion in 
Athenaeus, 5, cc. 48-53.—Dionysius Thrax of Alexandria, a pupil 
of Aristarchus, who wrote the first Greek grammar, lived in Rhodes. 
Susem. 2, 168-175.—For Castor, Su.-em. 2, 365-372. 

12. Rhetoric. Cf. above, ch.ip. xxi. note 8.—Censure of the 
Rhodians, Polyb. 31, 25. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII 


GREEK CULTCIRE IN THE SECOND CENTURY B.C. 

—V. ATHENS AND DELOS 

In this period too life in Athens retained its old character. 
The Athenians of the second century were as much interested 
in art and literature as those of the fo\irth; the study of 
philosojihy had the same attraction as in t he time of Socrates 
or Epicurus; greater attention even was paid to the edu¬ 
cation of youth. True, it is a habit nowadays to speak 
of the continued deterioration of the Athenian character in 
this age as well; but this view is as little justified as it was 
before. No doubt the plundering of Oroi)US is discreditable. 
But the Athenians were good hands at ‘ collecting money ’ in 
the fifth century; the only difference w’as that their allies 
beyond the sea suffered from it. In the period now under 
our consideration the Athenians are also reproached with 
accej)ting works of art and endowments from foreign mon- 
arch.s, while they themselves did but little in this respect. 
In bringing this charge people overlook the fact that accord¬ 
ing to Greek ideas gifts to Greek shrines—and such offer¬ 
ings were invariably connected with a religious purpose 
in the third and second centuries also—had been a privilege 
and an honour for reigning sovereigns since the time of 
Gyges (vol. i. p. 321). It was expected that the rich should 
make donations and that the donee should accept them, even 
if he was wealthy himself. 
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I may briefly remind the reader that during the greater 
part of the second century the Athenian state included, besides 
Attica and the district of Haliartus, Paros, Delos, Scyros, 
Imbros and Lemnos. Athens therefore still had a territory 
such as few other states possessed, and its citizens enjoyed 
many opportunities of growing rich. That it had not de¬ 
clined so much as is generally sup240sed is shown by the 
continuance of the coinage.^ 

The high repute in which Athens stood is i)roved by those 
very endowments from foreigners, for which the Athenians 
displayed their gratitude by occasionally exaggerated honours. 
In the year 307 they paid homage to Antigonus and Deme¬ 
trius by creating two new ])hylae, Antigonis and Demetrias, 
and by setting up the statues of their august deliverers 
by the side of those of Harmodius and Aristogiton. Sub¬ 
sequently they made amends for this by fighting bravely for 
liberty under Olympiodorus and under C'hremonides, which 
gave them the right of honouring the former as well as other 
patriotic individuals with statues. The repulse of the Gauls, 
in which the Athenians took part and which was succes.sful at 
the outset, was also a legitimate occasion for the erection of 
monuments. The foreign benefactors rewarded with statues 
were Lysimachus, Pyrrhus, Audoleon of Paeonia and Spartocus 
from the Bosporus. Afterwards Ptolemy II. Philadeljihus 
founded a new gymnasium in Athens, the first within the 
city, called the Ptolemaeum, with a library, and in return the 
Athenians created a new phyle, the Ptolemais, which took the 
place of the Antigonis and the Demetrias ; they revered him 
as Eponymus and did him the favour of introducing the new 
Egyptian god Sarapis into Athens. After the unfortunate 
issue of the Chremonidean War a Macedonian garrison 
remained for a time in the harbours of Athens, and the 
long walls fell into ruin. The captain of mercenaries Diogenes 
then rendered a service to Athens by surrendering to her, in 
the year 2l'9, after the death of Denietriu.s, the fortified places 
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in Attica of which he was governor, Munychia, the Piraeus 
and Sunium with Salamis, for the sum of 160 talents, which 
Aratus appears to have collected (see above, chap. x.). He 
received the right of citizenship and the proalria ; a festival 
called Diogenea was created and a new gymnasium, the cost 
of which can hardly have been defrayed by him alone, was 
named after him. Soon afterwards the Athenians Euryclides 
and Micion did good service by keeping the walls of Athens 
and the Piraeus in repair, and they were duly honoured for 
it. They also took care that Athens did not enter the Achaean 
League, whereby they preserved the honour of their native 
city.^ For otherwise it would have had to side with the 
Macedonians in the impending conflict between Aratus and 
Cleomenes. Now it could remain loyal to the alliance with 
Egypt, which subsequently expanded into an alliance with 
Pergamum, Rhodes and Rome. It has been said that this 
league with the powerful states was judicious and advantage¬ 
ous, but the reverse of what might have been expected from 
a vigorous government. The truth is really, as it seems to us, 
just the other way. Nobody in Athens could have then main¬ 
tained that the distant states of Rome and Pergamum were 
stronger than Macodon, the king of which shortly afterwards 
proved his power by laying waste Attica. Consequently the 
decision to resist Macedonia was simply a matter of feeling. 
The Athenians honoured themselves by exasperating a man 
of Philip’s stamp to such a pitch that he burnt everything 
that was combustible and smashed everything else. For this 
behaviour, which was welbnigh unexampled among Greeks, they 
revenged themselves on him by destroying his statues and 
those of his ancestors, by abolishing his festivals and prie.st- 
hoods and cursing the spots connected with them. Those 
who find fault with Athens call this conduct fanatical. That 
invok es an admission that they followed their feelings, and we 
shall therefore be all the more justified in considering their 
opposition to Macedonia also u.s im)mpte<l by impulse and not 
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by calculation. The Athenians showed once more that their 
heart was in the right place.^ Their ally against Philip V. 
was Attains I. of Pergamum, who was among the greatest 
benefactors of Athens. He endowed the Academy, of which 
his predecessor had been the friend, with the Lacydeum 
(see above, chap, xxii.), and set up the famous gift on the 
Acropolis. Eumenes II. (197-1.59) proved not less well dis¬ 
posed. He added the Stoa of Eumenes to the theatre of 
Dionysus, to afford shelter to the public in case of rain. 
His brother Attains H. (159-138) erected a Stoa, remains of 
which are extant, to the east of the agora in the Ceramicus, 
which was tised as a sale-room.'* The Athenians named a phyle 
Attali.s after Attains I. about 200 B.c. In the second century 
a Syrian ruler steps into the front rank of the benefactors of 
Athens, Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (175-164), who, as we have 
seen (chap, xx.), actually figured as a strategus of the city. 
The Olympioum, which the Emperor Hadrian completed, 
was, strange to say, built by a Roman named Cossutius in the 
employ of Antiochus. 

Of monuments erected by Athenian citizens in this period 
there is certainly little known. The choregic monument of 
Thrasyllus belongs to the beginning of the Macedonian jjeriod 
(320 B.C.) ; his son Thrasycles restored it in 271/70.''’ 

From the fact that the gardens of Epicurus were inside 
the city it has been inferred that the population had diminished 
in density.'* The reasoning is not conclusive however ; they 
may have been near the wall, where there is often unoccupied 
space in cities. Nor is there any proof that the rich, who were 
steadily declining in numbers, were becoming more and more 
addicted to a life of luxury. On the contrary, it may be 
asserted that the love of generous culture was on the in¬ 
crease in Athens at this time; this is proved, as it seems to 
us, by two things, the greater solicitude for the education 
of youth and the growing importance of the philosophic 
schools. 
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The education of young men formed part of the state insti¬ 
tution of the ephcMa? The young Athenian became fplirhi/ 
in his 18th year (vol. ii p. 196); he then went through a two 
years’ course of training, to which sons of mefoeci were also 
admitted in the Macedonian period. This training took place 
in the gymnasiums and was continued in a somewhat different 
form in the open air. But they were not merel)^ taught the 
exercises included in the pentathlon, i.e. jumping, throwing the 
javelin, running, throwing the discus, wrestling and boxing, 
which two last were combined into the pancraHon, but also 
military exercises, such as archery, slinging (practised by the 
Rhodians, Dolopes and Baleares) and even the handling of 
catapults. To these were added riding, driving and swim¬ 
ming. The bodily strength thus acquired and developed was 
tested by marches and excursions, to Marathon, for instance, 
also by boat-races, as at the Ajax festival in Salamis and the 
Artemis festival at Munychia. The addition of military drill 
to the old gymnastic feats was in harmony with a tendency of 
the age. Many persons were of opinion that the citizen had 
more need of the former than of the latter, which turned 
out finished athletes, but not fighters. That was the view 
of Philopoemen, under whom the Achaeans had once more 
become good soldiers, whereas Aratus, who was a master of 
gymnastics, had not only done nothing in the battlefield him¬ 
self, but had lowered the fighting power of his people. The 
intellectual education, which only partly' concerned the ephehi 
as such, but which was followed by most of them, was divided 
into two parts, that of dancing and music, and the literary'- 
scientific. The musical education of the Greeks was based 
in the main on a clo.se connection of music with the dance. 
Plutarch describes dancing as a silent kind of poetry, and the 
dances which the eplieU practised had therefore a mimic char¬ 
acter. A decree of the city of Teos in the time of the empire, 
dealing with the appointment by the city of teachers for boy's 
and girls, shows the preponderance of fiovatKp over gymnas- 
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tics. It may be assumed that there was a general tendency 
to emulate Athens; Teos, the head-quarters of the artists 
of Dionysus, may, it is true, have cultivated fxovaLK'^ more 
than other cities. 

In the literary-scientific department of education three 
stages were distinguished: the grammatical, the rhetorical 
and the dialectical. The favourite poets were read first 
grammatically, and then for their subject-matter. This was 
called the encyclical course. Philosophj’, on the other hand, 
completely outstepped the limits of school learning. The 
study of it was left to the free-will of the individual, but it 
was probabl}’ at this time neglected by few young men in 
Athens, whether rich or the reverse. "We have already 
referred to the schools of the philosophers, the Academy, the 
garden near the Lyceum (peripatos), the gardens of Epicurus 
and the Stoa Poikile. The Ptolemaeum and the Diogeneum, 
as well as a place of instruction near the Palladium, served for 
the lectures connected with the ephebia. 

The importance of the philosophers in Athens appears from 
the fact that difficult missions were entrusted to them and 
from the part which, as we shall shortly see, Aristion played 
at the time of Mithridates. 

Of literarj' works produced by Athenians in this period not 
much is known to us outside the writings of Philochorus and 
Apollodoms. We know, however, that Athens was at that 
time also a favourite residence of foreign writers, and of these 
wo can mention two of note: Timaeus of Tauromenium and 
Polemon of Ilium. Philochorus, to begin with the Athenians, 
was the most important of the Atthidae; he was murdered 
at the instigation of Antigonus Gonatas as an adherent of 
Ptolemy after the end of the Chremonidean War. Apollo- 
dorus was a pupil of Aristarchus and of the Stoa; among 
his works were the books on the god.s, a geography and a 
universal history, both in trimeter.s, the latter dedicated to 
Attains II. and of special value; the much used mythological 
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library, which bears his name, is wrongly attributed to him. 
Timaeus, who lived from about 345-249, spent the last fifty 
years of his life in Athens. He was a great scholar, and his 
history of Sicily and Italy contained an abundance of matter 
narrated in a studiedly clever style. He was occasionally too 
outspoken in his likes and dislikes, but with his respect for 
Timoleon and his aversion to Agathocles he hit the mark. 
Polemon, who lived in the beginning of the second century 
B.C., was the most important of the so-called periegetae, writers 
who described the curiosities of countries and cities. He 
travelled a great deal, but liked living in Athens, where he 
obtained the right of citizenship. He was a great authority 
on inscriptions. Athens therefore was also a seat of erudition, 
for all the above four writers were scholars, but this erudition 
was of a different kind from that of Alexandria. In Alexandria 
the natural sciences and grammar were cultivated, in Athens 
historical and geographical research. Anything that bordered 
on politics could thrive only in a free city.* There is no trace 
of poetical creations in Athens in this period, nor of any 
worth mentioning elsewhere; the age of jioetry had passed 
away. 

In the province of art Greece had not exhausted itself, and 
thi.s was specially the case with Athens.® In the fourth and 
third centuries, and also in the second (Pergamum), Asia Minor 
was the head quarters of art, especially of .sculpture, and even 
later art did not die out there. But side by side with this 
achievement in Asia Minor there is an artistic revival iti Euro¬ 
pean Greece, which creates works of beauty and sublimity, and 
among the not.able sculptors of that time many are natives of 
Athen.s, and some of Magna Graecia. Not a few of their pro¬ 
ductions have come down to u.s. The family of Polycles, which 
must h.ive turned out many sterlizig works, is known to us only 
through allusions in ancient writers. We can form a better idea, 
however, of another family of artists, which was called after its 
head Pasiteles. True, all that we know of Pasiteles himself is 
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that he was a native of Magna Cfraecia, that he received the 
Eoman citizenship in the year 87 B.C., and that he was a 
thinker who also wrote on art. Of his descendants, on the 
other hand, works are now in existence. His son Stophanus 
created a statue of an athlete, of normal proportions, and 
Menelaus, the son of Steph.anus, executed the tranrpiil group 
in the Villa Ludovisi, known as Orestes and Electra. This 
school is styled the eclectic, but the term is not very apt, for 
there is no trace of its having combined the peculiarities of 
various schools. A somewhat different aspect is presented to 
us by Attic art, which produced some biilliant and still extant 
works towards the end of the pi-e-Christian and in the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era; the famous Heracles torso in the 
Vatican, by the Athenian Apollonius, the well-known Farnese 
Heracles in Naples, by the Athenian Glycon, the Medicean 
Venus by the Athenian Cleomenes, and the so-called 
Germanicus, a Eoman orator in the style of a Hermes, also by 
an Athenian of the name of Cleomenes. Besides these, we 
know that the Athenian Diogenes executed Caryatids for the 
Pantheon of Agrippa about the year 27 B.C., and it would 
appear that a Caryatid in the Vatican, which strongly 
recalls those of the Erechtheum, is one of those turned 
out by Diogenes, while another, in the Villa Albani, by the 
Athenians CTiton and Nicolaus, reveals an attempt to embellish 
the original type. A marble vase of Sosibius in the Louvre, 
a rhyton of Pontius in the new Capitoline Museum and a 
marble bowl of Salpion in Naples show that Athenian artists 
knew how to treat other motives with skill. This leaning 
towards ancient art has also been traced in many reliefs of the 
period, the authors of which are not named. We thus see 
that as soon as Athens, which had had to undergo many trials 
up to about 200 B.C., attained some measure of tranquillity, 
the old artistic skill flourished once more, and we also note 
the character of this Athenian art, as opposed to that of Asia 
Minor. It followed the ancient style more, jiartly in an 
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imitative fashion, as in many reliefs, partly with more creative 
freedom, as in the above-mentioned statues. 

For the greater part of the second century and for some 
time in the first the island of Delos was a sort of appendage 
of Athens, though a very independent one. Its condition 
during this period, on which light has been thrown by the 
recent French excavations, is of such great interest for the 
history of civilization that a brief survey of the results 
obtained by them may not be out of place here.^® 

The rise of Delos begins at the time when it shook off 
Athenian rule, probably about 308 B.C. At that time the 
old Delian amphictyony was expanded into a Jcoinon of the 
islanders, mainly at the instigation of the Khodians and of 
Ptolemy. This Jcoinon had two principal places of worship: 
the temple of Poseidon and Amphitrite in Tenos, the island 
which is still the religious centre of the Cyclades (Diehl, 165), 
and above all the temple of Apollo in Delos. The sunodrinn 
of the league met in Delos or Tenos; it seems to have had 
rather extensive powers, but we have as little accurate infor¬ 
mation about them as about those of the chief official of the 
league, the nesiarch. In the course of the third century 
foreign influence varied a great deal in Delos as in the other 
Cyclades. For a short space Macedonia was powerful there, 
both under Antigonus Gonatas and under Philip V. (see above, 
chap, xvi.), but as a rule the members of the peace-league, 
Ehodes and especially Egypt, were the stronger. When 
Macedonia was defeated at Cynoscephalae, Delos joined 
Antiochus for a time, but the Romans had already begun 
to direct their attention to Delos during their war with 
Antiochus. So little did the Delians understand the signs 
of the times that, like Rhodes and Pergamum, they turned 
towards the apparently rising star of Perseus. They allowed 
the publication of the decree by which Perseus recalled the 
exiles ; Romt? considered this an act of partisanship which 
could not be passed over, and she deprived the Delians of 
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their land, which -was given to Athenians. But at the same 
time Delos became a free port, and in so doing entered on the 
most brilliant period of its existence. 

Sovereign power re.sided in the “ Demos of the Athenians 
dwelling in Delos,” which had a special council, just like 
Athens itself. An epimdefes sent by Athens to Delos 
was there as well, but we do not know what his duties 
were. As colleagues he had duumvirs for the shrines, other 
duumvirs for the sacred funds, of whom one supervised the 
public fmpe::a or bank, and agnranomoi. These duumvirs 
recall the duumviral constitution of the Italian cities. Every 
fourth year a thcoria came from Athens to Delos, the so-called 
Deliasts. 

Of more importance, however, than the Athenian land- 
owners were the foreigners in Delos who had settled there for 
trading purposes. Among them the Eomans and the Italians 
took the lead. The first Italians make their appearance in the 
island as early as the third century, beginning with a Novius, 
no doubt a Campanian, then a Buzus from Canusium; from 
and after 192, however, a Praetor or Consul appears in Delos 
almost every year, to pay his own homage and that of Borne 
to the god. Among the Italians in Delos members of the same 
gens are found for a considerable time, e.g. the Sehii, just as 
Athenian families can be traced there for generations. The 
other countries which sent merchants to Delos appear from 
the inscriptions. According to these but few came from 
European Greece and Alacedonia, and few from the islands of 
the Aegean Sea and from the cities of Asia Minor, there being 
no Bhodian among them for instance. On the other hand, 
relations can be proved with Bj’zantium, with Heraelea on the 
Pontus, with Amisus, with Bymphaea in the Crimea, with 
Nicomedia and Nicaea in Bithynia, with Alabanda in Caria, 
with Soli and Mallus in Cilicia, with Cyprus, and especially 
with places in Syria, such as Aradus, Boiytus, Sidon, Tyre, 
Ascalon, Hierapolis, Laodicea, and finally with Antioch and 
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Alexandria. In the west only Neapolis and Tarentum are 
mentioned. From the above we see that the trade of Delos 
went eastwards to the Black Sea, to Bithynia, to part of the 
southern coast of Asia Minor, and especially to Syria and 
Egypt, and westwards to Italy. The conclusion which has 
been drawn from this, viz. that the countries which did 
not trade with Delos Avere poorly off, is an erroneous one. 
Great centres of trade, when they are not universal in 
character—and there are not many of those—have special 
connections, in other words they have very important relations 
with many ports, and quite unimportant ones with others 
wliich are just as considerable. A foreign port which does 
only a small trade Avith Hamburg is not an insignificant one 
for that reason; perha])s it has all the more trade Avith 
Bremen. This holds good also of Delos and the other ports 
of the Mediterranean. Delos too had its OAvn special con¬ 
nections, and cities Avhich, like Ehodes, had no dealings Avith 
it, might none the less be of great importance. It had its 
OAvn particular staple of trade, the nature of which accounts 
for the countries with Avhich it had to keep up intercourse. 
What coffee is to Hamburg and tobacco to Bremen, slaA'es 
Avere to Delos. It Avas the largest slave-market in those days. 
To characterize Delos people said: “ land and unload your 
cargo, and it’s sold.” The area of Delos is rather more than 
three square miles ; AAdien such a special trade flourishes in 
so limited a space, there cannot be much room for other 
articles of commerce. 

The fact that Delos was nothing more than a big slaA-e- 
market fully accounts for the direction taken by its trade. 
F(.ir slaves came from the shores of the Black Sea, from 
Bithynia, from Cilicia, from Syria and Egypt, and the points 
in the Avest Avith Avhich Delos Avas in communication Avere just 
those to Avhieh the Eoman merchants shipped slaves. Now 
Ave can understand AA'hy there was no traffic Avith Avestern 
Asia Minor or Ehodes; no slaves came from there. Apart 
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from this specialization of the trade of Delos the island as 
a commercial centre which iirodiiced nothing of consequence 
itself—for the fowls and eggs, the unguents ami the Delian 
ores could not sujiply manj' cargoes—hears great resemblance 
to two islands which were of importance as emiioria in the 
Middle Ages and in modern times, to St. Thomas and Goth¬ 
land. The resemblance to the latter is also rnarhod for the 
reason that Wisby in Gothland was, just like Delos, the 
moeting-])lace of representatives of various trading cities, so 
that it would be jierfectly correct to apjily the term ‘ Delian ’ 
PLansa to "VVisby, the cradle of the German Hansa. The most 
important guilds in Delos were the following: the Poseidon- 
iasts, mariners, merchants and innkeepers from Berytus, who 
had a sanctuary near the temple of the foreign deities men¬ 
tioned below and who also worshipped Boma (Berytus was 
afterwards the head-quarters of the study of Eoman law in 
the East); the Heraoloists, who were natives of Tyre; and 
the Hermaists, i.e. the natives of Italy. Owing to the different 
formation of the names, the Melanophori and the Therapoutae 
are pronounced to be purely religious associations, the former 
of the Egyptian and the latter of the Syrian goddess. But 
as it is clear that Egyptians or Syrians did not go to Delos to 
worship their native divinities, but to trade, these two last 
associations must also have been trading guilds, like the others. 

The sacred precinct and the city of Delos which adjoined 
it were on the western side of the tiny island, between Mount 
Cynthus and the sea. The propylaea were to the south. 
The road leading thence to the temple was lined with offerings 
to the god. The temple, which was about the size of the 
Theseum at Athens, was situated on an eminence and built of 
Parian marble; its entrance w'as to the east. Near it were 
the two smaller temples of Leto and Aphrodite. Artemis, 
as well as Di<mysus, had a special temenos in.side the sacred 
precinct ; Zeus Polieu.s had an altar there. It also contained 
treasuries, priests’ houses and porticoes, some of these being 
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used as lodgings for travellers. The Stoa founded by Antio- 
clius IV. was specially famous, called the Stoa of the Bulls 
from the bulls’ heads which adorned it. The famous altar 
decked with rams’ horns appears to have stood at one end of 
it. Near the sacred precinct of Apollo were the dwellings, 
porticoes and shrines of the merchants settled in Delos. 
Among these a square space is conspicuous by its extent, con¬ 
sidered by some authorities to be a general market, by others 
the precinct of the Italian Hermaists. South of the sacred 
enclosure was also a market, as well as a portico, built by 
Philip V. Then farther up the hill came the theatre, the 
temple of the Cabiri and the temple of the so-called foreign 
deities, Sarapis, Isis and Anubis ; the grotto of Apollo was 
just under the summit of Mount Cynthus, on which stood a 
temple of Zeus Cynthius and Athene Cynthia Above the 
theatre a private dwelling has been excavated, resembling 
those at Pompeii. 

The quays extended along the whole of the wo.stern shore 
of the island. Delos was considered a model port; to praise 
Puteoli it was described as Little Delos. 

If slaves were bought and sold in Delos under the pro¬ 
tection of Apollo, Delphi was the place where they were set 
free under the same protection. But the emancipation also 
was treated as an act of business ; the form was a nominal 
sale to the god. 

Amusing specimens of the credulity of the people are to be 
seen in the shrine of Asclepius in Epidaurus, where a number 
of votive inscriptions, some of which relate surprising cures, 
have been brought to light.** 

Otympia also experienced the generosity of monarchs of 
Macedonian extraction.*" 

Now that we have examined Greek ctdture in its most 
important centres at home, we propose in the next chapter to 
consider its influence on the city which the Greeks were 
bound to recognize as their political arbiter. 
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1. Koehler, Ueber clen auswartigen Besitzstand Athens im 2. 
Jahrh., Athen. Mittlieil. 1, 257 set^.; Hcrtzberg, 1, 84.—Buildings 
at Athens in this period, Wachsuiuth, Die Stadt Athen, vol. 1, 
Leipzig, 1874, pp. 608-659 ; Curtins, Die Stadtgeschichte von 
Athen, Berlin, 1891, esp. from p. 219 onwards, an excellent sketch. 
—The gifts by sovereigns to republics, Polyb. 6, 90. Nobody has 
thought any the worse of Geneva for accepting money from the 
Duke of Brunswick and erecting a statue to him in return. 

2. Euryclides and Micion, Plut. Ar. 41.—New phylae, Her- 
mann-Tliumser, § 135.—The holding aloof of Athens from the 
Achaean League “judicious” and “advantageous” according to 
Wachsm. 1, 633. 

3. The Athenians “fanatical,” Wachsm. 1, 639. Polybius, 5, 
106 unjust to Athens. 

4. Adler, Die Stoa des Konigs Attalos zu Athen, Beid. 1874 
(Winckelmannsprogr.). 

5. The Thrasyllus monument, Verrall and Harrison, Mythology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens, Loud. 1800, ]jp. 265-271, 
with plates. Thrasyllus was agonothetes. Horologium of Andro- 
nicus Cyrrhestes, Curtius, Stadtgesch. 243-245, “in the beginning 
of the Eoman era.” 

6. Decrease in the population of Athens, Wachsm. 1, 649. 
The gardens of Maecenas, which were partly inside the Servian 
Wall, do not prove any decline in the pojiulation of Eome.— 
Curtius, Stadtgesch. 243. 

7. Education. Grassberger, Erziehung und Unterricht im klass. 
Alterthum, vol. 3, Wurzburg, 1881 . Mahaffy, Greek Life, c. xvii. 
—For the ephehia see above, chap. ii. note 9.—The gymnasiums in 
Athens, Wachsm. 1 , 634-636. 

8. Philochorus. Christ, g 360, Susemihl, 1, 594-599.—Apollo- 
dorus, Chr. § 397, Suseiu. 2, 33-44.—Timaeus, Holm, Gesch. Sic. 2, 
266-269 and 480, and for everything ascertained about Timaeus 
since, Susem. 1, 563-583. Susemihl has on the whole been very 
just to Timaeus, except as regards Timoleon and Agathocles, a point 
which I refer to here because two important liDtorical personages are 
concerned. Susemihl (p. 576) condemns “the exaggeration with 
which he lauded Timoleon to the skies, especially as a jiersonal 
motive was involved.” He means gratitude. In note 281 he 
cvmi calls it a “ falsification of history.” But there is no proof 
that Timaeus ever recorded untruths about Timoleon, and it is 
highly probable that Timoleon, owing to his lofty charactei-. 
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deserves the high praise which Timaeus accords to him. The 
slender foundation for Snsemihl’s verdict also appear.s from the 
fact that while in Timoleon’s case the gratitude which Timaeus 
owed him is an aggravation of the offence, Timaeus’ hatred of 
Agathocles is pronounced “pardonable” because the latter had 
banished him. According to this, hatred is an extenuating circum¬ 
stance for censure, but not gratitude for praise 1 It is also diffi¬ 
cult to see how Susemihl (note 285) could raise the question whether 
Timaeus really believed what he related of Agathocles. When a 
tyrant, whose conduct has been about as bad as it can be, is accused 
of vices which were common among the Greeks, then the writer 
who brings the charge cannot have honestly meant it. It is the 
old story—a sovereign cannot possibly be a disreputable individual. 
—Polemon of Ilium, article by Preller, in Pauly, 5, 1790-1795 ; 
edition of his fragments by the same writer, Leipzig, 1838 ; 
Miiller, Fr. 3, 108-148; Chr. § 393 ; Susem. 1, 665, 676.—The 
reason why 1 have not uivon a connected account of Greek litera¬ 
ture between 200 and 30 B.C. is that the most important points 
are mentioned in the chapters dealing with Alexandria, Pergamum, 
Rhodes and Athens. Tlie remaining details can be found in 
Christ and Susemihl ; the latter gives excellent reviews of lyric 
poetry and epigrams in chap. 36. See also tlie remarks at the close 
of this volume. 

9. Art. Brunn, Geschichte der griech. Kunstler, 1, 537 seq. 
(family of Polycles), 542 seq. (Atlienian artists), 559 seq. (character 
of Athenian art in this period), 570 seq. (artists'of Asia Minor in 
Italy), 576 se(p (character of art of Asia Minor in this period), 
595 seq. (Pasiteles and his successors).—Murray's Handbook of 
Greek Archaeology, Bond. 1892, p. 301, describes “sentimental 
expre.ssion ” as the characteristic of the school of Pasiteles.—Hauser, 
Die neu-attischen Reliefs, Stuttgart, 1889 ; with Bruckner’s critique 
in the Berl. Phil. Woch. 1890, Nos. 1 and 2, 

10. Delos. Summary of the important French discoveries in 
Baed. Griechenland, 2nd ed. 142-148, with plan ; detailed histori¬ 
cal criticism and history of art in Diehl, Excursions archtiolo- 
giques en Grece, Paris, 1890, pp. 125-188, also with plan.— 
Schoeffer, De Deli insulae rehus, Berlin, 1889.—A connected work 
is expected by Horaolle, who has been the principal director of the 
excavations ; in the meamvhile the papers published, especially 
those by Homolle, in the Bull, de correspond, hellenique between 
1877 and 1890, of which Diehl gives a list on p. 125, should be 
considted.—Tlie title ‘Nesiarcb’ recalls the Bueotarch, the sub¬ 
sequent Asiarcli.s, etc.—The decree of Perseus published also in 
Delos according to I’oiyb. 25, 3 (26, 5).—Remark on the decline of 
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Rhodes, to be inferred from the direction taken by the trade of 
Delos, Schoeffer, IS7, 188.—For the guilds, ibid. —Slave-market, 
Str. 14, 608; A. oci'n/xei'ij juv/ndSas duSfMiroowv avdij/iepuv Kal 
Se^acrOuc Kal aTrOTreya^at. 

11. Delphi. See for the present Baed. 154-158 with plan. 
Here too the excavations by the French, which have been in pro¬ 
gress for some time, will throw the desired light on tlie subject.— 
Epidaurus, Baed. 250-252, with plan; Diehl, 311-3.36, also with plan 
and the necessary references; Gardner, New Chapters, chap. xii. 

12. Embellishment of Olympia by the Ptolemies and the Anti- 
gonids, Curtins, Olympia in hellenistischer Zeit, paper read before 
the Archaol. Gesellsch. in Berlin, 9 Nov. 1804, reprinted m the 
Berl. Phil. Woch. 1895, Nos. 13, 14. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


INFLUENCE OF GREECE ON ROME—POLYBIUS 


Graeeia capta feriini victorem cepit et artes 
Iiitulit agi'oati Latio . , . 

is only half the truth. Rome was something better than a 
rude conqueror, and Crceee taught the Romans more than 
more arts or art. 

The fruitful relations between Greece and Rome are typic¬ 
ally presented, so to speak, in the life of a notable Greek, 
Polybius ; and on this occasion at all events the arts were not 
the connecting link, but interest in the state.^ 

Polybius was a ilegalopolitan, son of the much-esteemed 
Lycortas. Ho seems to have been born about 210 B.C. It 
was maiidy the intercourse with Philopoemen which made a 
statesman and soldier of him, and he entered public life for 
the first time in 183, when he accompanied the ashes of his 
revered master in solemn procession from Messenia to Megalo¬ 
polis. Lycortas and Polybius were champions of complete 
neutrality between Rome and Perseus, and thereby incurred 
the suspicions of Rome. Polybius was one of the 1000 
Achaeans who had to answer for their conduct in Rome. 
But his lot was a better one than that of the others. He was 
permitted to live in Rome. Aemilius Paullus received him 
under his roof, and he initiated Scipio Aemilianus in the 
learning of the Greeks. His intercourse with Romans of 
note brought about a material change in his political views. 
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He arrived at the conviction that the ascendency of Home 
was a blessing for the world, and henceforth he did what 
he could to promote it and make it useful for the Greeks. 
In the year 150 he was released from exile with his fellow- 
countrymen. But instead of taking part in the sterile dis¬ 
putes of the Greeks, like the others, he entered the service of 
the Eomans, accompanying Scipio to Africa. It was in his 
presence that Scipio applied the famous lines of Homer on the 
doom of Troy to Carthage. The Megalopolitans even asserted 
that Scipio owed all the good plans made in the war to the 
advice of Polybius. Just after the fall of Corinth he arrived 
at the head-quarters of Mummius. He persuaded the Roman 
commissioners to be more lenient on many points, and was 
employed by them to enlighten and tranquillize the Greeks 
in regard to the new position of affairs, and to carry out 
the details of their arrangements. He did this and thereby 
earned the gratitude of his fellow-countrymen. After that he 
seems to have devoted his time to collecting material for his 
great historical work and to its composition. He travelled in 
the East, visited Egypt, where he met Scipio, accompanied by 
Panaetius, in 143, and also went to Upper Italy, Spain and 
Gaul. He died in Greece at the age of 82. 

The greater part of his history, which is divided into forty 
books, is preserved only in excerpts. The dominant idea of 
it is the expansion of the power of Rome from 220-168 B.C. 
The two first books contain the introduction, and in it inter 
alia the history of the Eirst Punic War, the ten last the con¬ 
clusion, from 168-146 B.C. Polybius’ object is to show how 
fate, TV'^T], has brought about the extension of the Roman 
power, and he tries to make this clear by describing what 
the Romans accomplished simultaneously in different places. 
Polybius’ work is a political history on a grand scale. This 
history, however, has not merely the theoretical aim of every 
scientific work, viz. the presentment of the truth; it is also 
intended to be of practical use, especially to the statesman. 
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who is to learn from it how to conduct public affairs properly. 
The standpoint is that of Thucydides, but with this difference, 
that while Thucydides sees and describes only confusion, 
Polybius has before him a good aim already attained, the path 
to which has led through the confusion—the ascendency of 
Rome. This ascendency however is by no means a real 
dominion. Rome was to be an arbiter placed high above 
the nations. That was the idea of the Scipios, and was in 
the main the actual result. 

Polybius’ practical object—the so-called systematic com¬ 
position of history—accounts also for some defects, e.g. the 
excessive lengthiness of his polemical matter. The convenient 
resource of notes detached from the text was of course not 
yet available. Polybius sees things as they are. When, for 
instance, in book 31 chap. 8 he reveals the endeavour of the 
Romans to turn the quarrels of foreign nations to their own 
advantage, he describes what all statesmen do to the best of 
their power and are bound to do. 

His work is not on a high level in point of style, but all 
the more so as regards matter. Polybius took a large view of 
a great subject. It is true that his position was such as no 
Greek ever held again. No Greek who lived as a tutor in 
Rome after him had been a general previously ; nor was any 
Greek again employed, like him, as a statesman by the Romans. 
Perhaps such a thing could not have occurred again, for where 
could a statesman of mark have been formed in Greece after 
the year 146? But if Greece did not supply the Romans with 
another statesman, yet she materially assisted the practical 
wisdom of Rome in another way, as a comprehensive examina¬ 
tion of the intellectual relations between Rome and Greece 
will show us.^ 

These relations dated from remote antiquity. Rome had 
never considered herself a city of barbarians, she had always 
sought to draw from the spring of Greek wisdom and to enjoy 
the fruits of Greek civilization. Even under the kings she 
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had turned to Athens and Delphi, to the city of good laws and 
the famous oracle. The Eeimblic no doubt was at first more 
reserved in its attitude towards foreigners, although there 
must have been an active intercourse with Cyme. Subse¬ 
quently, when Eome had to deal with more distant and more 
important Greek cities, the Greek element pressed in with 
greater force. This was the case in the fourth century with 
Neapolis, in the beginning of the third with Tarentum. The 
first half of the third century delivered the whole of Lower 
Italy into the hands of the Eomans, the First Punic War the 
whole of Sicily outside the kingdom of Hieron. The subse¬ 
quent capture of Syracuse first brought Greek works of art in 
considerable numbers to Eome; after that time it became the 
fashion to adorn the victorious city with booty of this kind. 
The disputes and wars with Macedonia made the connection 
between Eome and Greece a very close one; this point has 
been sufficiently discussed in chaps, xv.-xix. From the fore¬ 
going we may distinguish seven periods in the history of the 
intercourse between Eome and Greece corresponding to the 
various states and countries which influenced Eome: (1) 
Delphi and Athens; (2) Cyme; (3) Neapolis; (4) Tarentum and 
the rest of Lower Italy; (5) Sicily; (6) Greece Proper ; (7) Asia 
Minor. It is not easy to distinguish with accuracy what the 
individual states contributed to Eome. Yet the cult of Apollo, 
Artemis and Latona probably came from Cyme, that of Ceres, 
Liber and Libera from Neapolis or Velia (Elea); the latter 
was performed in Eome by Greek priests in the Greek 
language in the temple consecrated on the Aventine by Sp. 
Cassius in the year 493 and built by Greek architects. 
During the Samnite War, which began in 325, statues were 
erected in Eome to Pythagoras and, oddly enough, to Alci- 
biades. The first sun-dial was brought from Sicily to Eome 
in 263. The relations with Asia Minor mark the admission of 
Oriental cults, that of Ehea or Cybele and of Attis in 204, 
and the establishment of the Ludi Megalenses. It is imjios- 
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sible to specify here all the various kinds of instruments, 
animals, dishes, etc., which were introduced into Eome from 
Greece. 

But this was not all; the influence of Greek life altered 
the whole course of thought and feeling among cultivated 
Eomans, a change which found expression inter alia in the 
identification of the utterly different Eoman religion with the 
Greek and in similar deities being placed on a level with each 
other. This transformation of Eoman ways was effected on 
the one hand by the emigration of Eomans of note into Greek 
countries, and on the other by the influx of Greek envoys, 
artists and teachers; a man who came to Eome as a slave 
stood a good chance of exercising considerable intellectual 
influence there. The upshot eventually was that the national 
trend of culture was abandoned by the leading circles of Eome. 
Yet it may be said that if Eoman civilization had not been 
transformed on Greek lines it would have given place entirely 
to that of Greece. In remodelling the Eoman language and 
literature on the pattern of the Greek, the friends of Greek 
culture most probably preserved them from extinction. 

Many influential Eomans showed an inclination to make 
use of the good things which Greece had to offer. Foremost 
among them was T. Quinctius Flamininus, then Aemilius 
Paullus and the Scipio family, as well as M. Fulvius Nobilior 
and M. Claudius Marcellus. It is clear that the intellectual 
leaders of the Eoman statesmen were so attracted by the good 
side of Greek civilization that they encouraged it in every way 
in Eome. This is also a proof of the so often ignored truth, 
that Greece had by no means deteriorated. Like L. Aemilius 
Paullus, the famous Cornelia had her sons instructed by Greek 
teachers, and Tiberius Gracchus set great store by the advice 
of the Stoic philosopher Blossius of Cumae in Campania. 
That Eoman families derived their origin from Troy was also 
a consequence of the predilection for everything Greek, and at 
the same time a proof that Eome felt herself politically superior 
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to the Greeks. But there was also a party which was in 
favour of retaining Italian civilization. At its head was the 
famous M. Porcius Cato, Censor in the year 184, but he was 
powerless to stem the rising tide. In finding fault with 
Fulvius Nobilior for taking Ennius with him on his campaign, 
he went too far. But he was quite right in wishing to send 
the three philosophers out of the city as cjuickly as possible in 
the year 155. This opposition to Greek culture had already 
led to incidents of a similar kind : in 173 B.c. the Epicureans 
Alcaeus and Philiscus had been expelled the country; in 161 
a senatusconsultum had been promulgated regarding the 
expulsion of the Greek philosophers and rhetoricians who 
delivered their lectures in Latin, and as late as the year 92 
the Censors prohibited the rhetoricians from teaching in Latin. 
The people at all events were not to learn Hellenic wisdom. 
But it was of no avail; Greek culture was not to be driven out. 

Its influence on that of Eome was so great that the whole 
of Roman literature, i.e. Roman writings exclusive of religious 
and civil formulas, songs and official records, became simply 
a transplantation of Greek to Italian soil. Of the men who 
carried out this process the first was Livius Andronicus, i.e. a 
Greek named Andronicus, who had come to Eome as a boy 
from conquered Tarentum and entered the family of Livius 
Salinator, whose children he afterwards taught. He received 
his freedom and gave instruction in Greek and Latin to others. 
In order to have a Latin school-book, he translated the 
Odyssey into Saturnian verse. When, in the year 240, the 
Curule Aediles put on the stage tragedies and comedies in 
Greek style at the Ludi Romani, it was Andronicus who came 
forward as author of both and as actor at the same time; his 
pieces were adaptations from the Greek. He was also charged 
with the composition of poems to be sung on solemn occasions 
in public by virgins. Thus the literature influenced by Greek 
models was also turned to official account. On the death of 
Andronicus at a ripe old age, in 204, Roman poetry had 
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already put forth a vigorous growth on the lines laid down by 
him. 

Somewhat younger than Andronicus and more important 
as a poet was the Campaniam freeman Cn. Naevius, born about 
270, who struck out a new path by his dramas and his epic 
poem. This composition, writtbn in Saturnian metre, dealt 
with the First Punic War and had an introduction on the 
flight of Aeneas, who of course had been in Sicily before he 
came to Latium. If the Metelli persecuted the poet, yet he 
was protected by the Scipios. He died in 202, when accom¬ 
panying Scipio in Africa. 

A still greater poet was Q. Ennius of Eudiae in Calabria, 
born in 239. He was master of four languages, Messapian, 
Oscan, Greek and Latin. In 204 he went as Centurio to 
Sardinia, where Cato was Quaestor. The latter who, in spite 
of his apparent aversion to all novelty, yet encouraged every¬ 
thing new which he approved of, induced Ennius to proceed 
to Eome, where he lived in the plebeian quarter on the 
Aventine, engaged in teaching. He was on friendly terms 
with the Scipios and with M. Fulvius Nobilior, who in 
189 B.C. did him the honour of taking him to Greece in his 
Praetorian cohort. The son of M. Fulvius, Quintus, after¬ 
wards procured him an assignment of land in the military 
colonies and the Eoman citizenship. He died in 168 B.C. Of 
his works the most important was the Annates, in which he 
related the history of Eome in hexameters. By the intro¬ 
duction of this metre he preserved the harmony which the 
Latin language was already in danger of losing by shedding 
its terminations. The poem, which went down to the defeat 
of Antiochus, became the national text-book of Eoman history. 
But Ennius also promoted the diffusion of Greek learning 
and Greek refinement. He wrote a poem called Epicharmiis, 
evidently a translation of Epicharmian maxims, many of 
which dealt with the origin of the world. He adapted the 
religious romance of Euhemerus—this belonged more to the 
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category of amusing literature. He also published a more 
or less free rendering of a gastronomical poem by Arche- 
stratus of Gela. It is worthy of note that in each of these 
three cases Sicilian literature served the Calabrian poet as 
a pattern. In the lowest scale of literary production he took 
the sota for a model, imitations of the poetry of Sotades 
(see above, j). 311). 

The imitation of the Greeks was specially successful in the 
drama. Of course we cannot give a detailed account of the 
various Homan dramatists here; it is sufficient to mention 
the most important writers of comedies, Plautus of Umbria, 
who up to his death, in the year 184, provided the stage for 
some forty years with adaptations of the New Attic Comedy; 
the Insubrian Statius Caecilius (d. 168), who lived with 
Ennius and adapted mostly originals of Menander; and P. 
Terentius Afer, who came from Africa as a boy about 180 
B.C. into the house of the senator Terentius Lucanus, and was 
educated and manumitted by him. Terentius had access to 
the best society in Home and became a friend of the younger 
Scipio Africanus and of Laelius. He reproduced the comedies 
of Menander in a loftier way than Caecilius, interpolating 
suitable parts from other plays, a ‘contamination’ which 
Plautus had practised before him. 

The great popularity of Greek literature in Eome (shown 
not only by the beginnings of classic Roman writing just 
described, but also by the literary achievements of the age 
of Cicero and Augustus, on which we cannot dwell here) is 
in itself sufficient proof of the prodigious influence of Greece 
on Rome, which is also displayed in the artistic adornment 
of daily life in the Roman capital from the first century B.C.; 
but literature, art and daily life are far from exhausting this 
influence, it is also revealed in the fact that Greek culture 
contributed in no small degree to one of the most im¬ 
portant and beneficial of reforms, a genuine work of Roman 
civilization. 
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The gi’eat number of foreigners who flocked to Eome after 
the extension of Roman dominion, firstly from Italy and then 
from eastern countries, considerably disturbed the legal system 
of the city. At first the accumulation of non-Romans in Eome 
was considered dangerous and the authorities resorted to the 
remedy of expulsion, which was also applied later on. But a 
city which was arbiter of distant states and tribes was bound, 
if it did not want to forfeit its position, to provide for the 
permanent cohabitation of citizens and foreigners within its 
walls, and it did so. In the same way Athens had already 
treated foreigners in a friendly spirit by making things pleasant 
for the metoeci. Rome, which accomplished more in public 
life than Athens had done, also went a step farther than the 
Greeks in pri\’ate law. If in the sphere of public law the 
gradual extension of the citizenship to foreign communities 
had constituted a great innovation on the Greek standpoint, 
the creation by the praetors’ edicts of the jus gentium side by 
side with the jus civile, i.e. of a system of law for non-Romans 
in Eome, was an equally great and salutary change in the 
domain of private jurisprudence. The rules of this jtts 
gentium were partly founded on what was customary among 
foreigners, but partly also on general principles inherent in 
the subject and in reason. As the principles of the jus 
gentium, which was also called jus natumle, were applied in 
cases of disputes between foreigners and Romans, gradually 
more and more litigation came to be decided by this law, and 
the foundations were laid of a civil society in which all private 
rights were fully secured, so long as they were not repugnant 
to the general custom of nations and to reason. Herein lay 
the possibility of an unlimited extension of the Roman empire, 
combined with the maintenance of the rights of all who 
entered it. The creation of the jus naturale was undoubtedly 
Rome’s greatest achievement; her jurists were of more im¬ 
portance than her generals. 

There is however warranty for the assertion that this 
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natural law would not have been able to come into force 
so quickly and so satisfactorily without the co-operation of 
Greece. It was the Stoics who helped the Eoman jurists 
in their difficult undertaking, and the Stoa again learnt much 
from the Academy. The jus 7iaturale put the question of 
what is equitable, aequum, in the forefront. To ascertain 
this a philosophical culture was necessary, not a philosophy 
which dogmatically sets up something as certain and excludes 
everything else, but rather one which starts from the 
principle of probability. For all practical jurisprudence 
reposes on this princijile. The laws themselves, if they are 
to be rational, can only embod}' what is probable—it is for 
this reason that they are liable to periodical revision—and 
the courts can only arrive at the most probable decision 
among other possible ones, as almost every application of a 
general rule to particular concrete cases admits of different 
solutions, of which one, however, is the most probable. Con¬ 
sequently the philosophy which made probability the centre 
of its doctrine rendered great service to practical juris¬ 
prudence, and that was the Academic. The Academy, how¬ 
ever, gave the later Stoa its special character, that Stoa with 
which the Eomans came in contact. It is clear that the Stoa 
must have assisted the growth of the conception of duty 
involved in jurisprudence. Panaetius, who was in great 
repute with the Eomans, combined both tendencies, the 
tendency which aimed at defining moral obligation and that 
which sought to establish the probable. We may therefore 
say that Greek culture, by aiding the development of the 
grandest and most useful creation of Eome, Eoman law, did 
more for the good of the world than by its influence on the 
origin of many a Latin poem. For the same reason too 
Cicero’s work must be regarded as of great importance.^ 

Greece had philosophy but no jurisprudence (vol. iii. p. 
33). Without jurisprudence public life on a large scale 
cannot possibly thrive. It was Eome which first introduced 
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the maxim that judicial decisions must be guided by general 
principles and not by the impulses of the moment. The 
Roman praetors were the creators of continuity in law, of the 
repeated application of the same principles which form the 
standard for decisions in similar cases. But they decided in 
the first instance in accordance with the rules of their own 
law. These were not suitable for foreigners. Thereupon they 
and the jurisconsults created the jus gentium or jus naturale, 
which applied to non-Eomans, and they did so with the aid 
of Greek philosophy. The latter therefore rendered a great 
service for all time. If Rome laid down the proposition that 
laws were to be applied in accordance with fixed principles, 
Greek philosophy taught the judges how to group the par¬ 
ticular oases under the general rules. 

It was to this influence of Greece on Roman private law 
that I referred when I said at the beginning of this chapter 
that Greece had done far more than introduce ‘ arts ’ into 
Latium. 


NOTES 

1. Polybius. Copious literature : cf. Schaefer, QuellenkunJe, 
2, § 17 ; K. W. Nitiiscli, Polybios, Kiel, 1842 ; the article Polybios 
in Pauly, 5, 1808-1820 by Fuchs; H. Nissen, Die 5. Dek. des 
Livius, Berlin, 1863 ; Valeton, De PoL fontibus, Utrecht, 1879 ; 
Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, Lond. 1887, pp. 519-558 ; 
E. V. Scala, Die Studien des Pol., I, Stuttgart, 1890.—Polybius 
is a learned historian. We may' divide these historiam into three 
categories; (1) Compilers: the school of Aristotle with its special 
research, Atthidae, chronographers, periegetae, etc. (2) Artists : 
pupils of rhetoricians, such as Ephorus, Theopompus, Timaeus ; after¬ 
wards philosophers like Poseidonins. (3) Practical historians : Poly¬ 
bius. The importation of speeches is peculiar to the third category ; 
but Polybius also has speeches (book 9). Herodotus and Xenophon 
do not belong to the above, they are pure narrators ; Thucydides 
too does not aim at being a learned historian, but has something 
rhetorical about him (vol. li. p. 436 ; Mahaffy, Problems in Greek 
Hist., chap. v.).—Polybius pursues similar aims to Thucydides ; cf. 
his well-known remarks in 1, 22 with Polyb. 9, 2 in his description 
of the TTpaygaTiKOS rpo—o?, with which •g/xti's ovx ovtu> Trj'S repijeios 
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(Tro^a^outvoi to)v avayviMToiiivtov ws ditfteXelas rwv irpoa-axov- 
T(ov entirely afirecs.—For rvxy, besides the well-known German 
treatises, of Eosijier for instance, cf. F. Allegre, La d&sse grecque 
Tyclie, Paris, 1889 ; Tyche takes the place in a way of the highest 
female deity of the Orientals. 

2. Influence of Greece on Rome. Mommsen, E. G. 3, in many 
passages; Hertzberg, 1, also frequently. M. Voigt, Rdmische 
Privatalterthumer in I. Muller, 4, 761 seq., 812 seq. A. Dupuy, 
De Graecis Eomanorum amicis aut praeceptoribus, Paris, 1880 ; 
Mahaffy, Greek Life, chap, xxiii. 

3. For jurisprudence see inter alia the articles Jus gentium and 

Stoici in Pauly, and Momms. Staatsr. 3, 603. Mitte.is, Eeichsrecht, 
pp. 74 seq. traces some attempts at a Greek jus yentiiim; yet, 
like Voigt, he goes too far in assuming (p. 75) that after the 
middle of the second century the tyKTycris and the 

tiriyajua were conceded to all foreigners in Greek states. For 
every Greek state was independent; if some were as tolerant as 
this, the others were not bound to be so. A general Greek jus 
gentium could only be based on free recognition, just as people 
recognize custom without feeling it to be a binding obligation. 
It is only in this sense and with this limitation that the observation 
of Mitteis can, in my view, be accepted as correct. 



CHAPTER XXV 

ASIA—THE KINGDOM OF PERGAMUM BECOMES ROMAN TERRI¬ 
TORY—RISE OF MITHRIDATES EUPATOR OF PONTUS— 
THE GREEKS OF THE CRIMEA (146-91 B.C.). 

There is a certain justification for closing the history of 
Greece with the year 146. In Europe the destruction of 
Corinth proves the political powerlessness of the Greeks as 
against Rome; about the same time Greek civilization is 
driven back by Orientalism in Asia. Nevertheless the 
political significance of the Greeks does not quite come to an 
end in that year. It is not till later on in the second and 
especially in the first century b.c., that Rome becomes master 
of Asiatic Greece; it is then that she humiliates the old leader 
of Greece, Athens, and eventually also abolishes the last 
Macedonian monarchy still in existence, Macedonia, Con¬ 
sequently the Greeks do not lose all their political importance 
until the year 30 B.C. So far therefore as the period from 
146-30 only completes what had been begun before 146 with 
regard to the Greeks, it may be described as one of transition. 
It is an age in which a few of the Graeco-Macedonian 
monarchies survive, but they are dying of exhaustion. In¬ 
ternally the Roman epoch has begun for Asia, outwardly the 
Macedonian era still exists to a certain extent. We must 
not, however, lose sight of the fact that it is precisely in the 
Mithridatic wars that a final reaction of Greek life against 
Roman ascendency manifests itself, and there is therefore 
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ample justification for carrying this history down to 30 B.C., 
all the more so as the whole empire is not permanently 
organized until after that year. The period from 146-30 is 
more of a destructive than a constructive one. 

After 146 European Greece gave the Eomans no more 
trouble; the remaining difficulties were due to the state of 
Asia. Rome’s support in this quarter was the kingdom of 
Pergamum,! ruled from 159-138 by Attains II., who managed 
to thread the maze of politics with skill. He had promptly 
repelled the attempt of Pharnaces, king of Pontus, to protect 
the son of Eumenes, afterwards King Attains III. — the 
brotherly affection of a Philadelphus after all deserved a 
reward in the temporary exclusion of his nephew (or was it 
his son ?) from the throne. He supported Ariarathes V. in 
Cappadocia (see chaps, xviii. and xix.), and in 156-154 held 
his own against Prusias II., w'hose murder by his son 
Nicomedes in 149 he encouraged. He then helped Alexander 
Balas to the Syrian throne against Demetrius and assisted the 
Eomans against the pretended Philip of Macedonia and against 
the Achaeans. He was succeeded by his nephew Attalus HI. 
(138-133), an incapable tyrant, who was fond of gardening 
and of making wax figures. But he earned the gratitude of 
the Eomans by appointing them his heirs in his will. They 
accepted the bequest, without troubling their heads about an 
alleged illegitimate brother of the testator, Aristonicus, and 
interpreted it as entitling them not only to the treasure of 
the deceased but also to his extremely vague political claims. 
This no doubt was Attains’ intention. It is characteristic of 
the Pergamene dynasty that it concluded its career in the 
spirit in which it began it. Its rule was of a private origin : 
Philetaerus had appropriated treasure and treasury. After 
that the Pergamene rulers had raised themselves to the rank 
of kings by their money and their clever policy, and as such 
had achieved much good. The last sovereign of the line, 
however, reverted to the view that his position was of a 
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private nature, and he disposed of everything that he claimed 
as if it were private property. He bequeathed to the Eomans 
not only money and land, but also Greek cities, and Rome 
had already descended so far from her old exalted position of 
a protecting power that she accepted without hesitation gifts 
which ought not to have been made; the state of things 
lauded as ideal by Polybius now assumed an entirely different 
a.spect. And it was not the oligarchy alone which offended 
in this way ; the popular part}" behaved just as badly. 

Aristonicus refused to be deprived of his heritage. He set 
up as king at Leucae near Smyrna, and was recognized as such 
by the Phocaeans. But other communities would have nothing 
to do with him. The Ephesians defeated him at sea and he 
fled into the interior. He then fell back upon the oppressed 
class, the slaves, who about that time were becoming conscious 
of their rights and of their power in the East as well as in the 
West (slave-war in Sicily), and took the field at the head of 
an army of them, who called themselves Heliopolitans, citizens 
of the sun. They were joined by some Thracians. He 
conquered Thyatira, Apollonis, Colophon, Myndus, and even 
Samos. Rome was now obliged to intervene. But the first 
attempt ended most disastrously. The Pontifex maximus P. 
Licinius Crassus Mucianus was defeated by Aristonicus and 
fell into the hands of a party of Thracians. To save Rome 
the disgrace of having her chief pontiff exhibited as a prize by 
barbarous hordes, he provoked the enemy, who did not know 
who he was, and they put him to death (130 B.C.). About the 
same time Ariarathes V. of Cappadocia fell in an engagement 
with the troops of Aristonicus. M. Perpenna now appeared 
on the scene as Roman general and defeated Aristonicus and 
took him prisoner. The pretender was executed in Rome ; the 
country was settled after Perpenna’s death by M. Aquilius. 
Mysia, Lydia, Caria and the Islands became a Roman province 
with the name of Asia; Cyzicus and Rhodes of course remained 
independent, as before; Telmissus fell to the Lycian con- 
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feiiei-iicy; the Tliraeiaii jmssessions of the Attalids Avere added 
to the province of Macedonia; Ae"ina was taken by the 
Eoiuans themselves ; Lycaonia and Cilicia A&pera were given 
to Cappadocia, but Cilicia Aspera was afterwards again taken 
by Eome, and formed the nucleus of the new province of 
Cilicia. When this was done, in 103 B.C., on the occasion of 
the war waged by the Praetor M. Antonins against the Cilician 
pirates, Pamphjdia and Pisidia, which had been left to them¬ 
selves in 130, were also united to Cilicia. Phrygia Magna, i.e. 
the subsequent districts of A[)amea (Celenae) and Synnada, 
consequently the countries on the upper Maeander and the 
plateau of Phrygia Paroreus, was claimed both by Bithynia 
and Pontus. Aquilius knocked it down to the highest bidder, 
who was Mithridates. But this decision was not approved in 
Eome ; C. Gracchus carried a motion that the country should 
be free, i.e. handed over to the farmers of the revenues of 
Asia appointed by him. The champion of the poorer classes 
in Eome could devise no better means of carrying on the 
struggle with the Optimates, which he held to be necessary 
and which really was necessary, than that of cnli.sting the 
business class, the so-called knights, on his side, and to attain 
this end he flung to them, besides the Eomans who had to 
appeal to the courts, as many foreigners as possible to be 
plundered. He not only appointed the equites judges in the 
place of the Senators, he also took care that the revenues of 
the new province of Asia, of which Eome claimed the disposal 
as inherited property, should be farmed out in Eome irre¬ 
spective of the rights of the Greek communitic.s, by which 
means the farming-contracts were adjudged to the busincs.s 
class in Eome, the above so-called knights. The consequences 
of this will appear shortly. 

If this prize slipped through the fingers of the king of 
Pontus, he managed to secure other advantages, which 
enhanced the importance of his family and his country. We 
referred to the earlier history of the kings of Pontus in 
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chaps, xiii. and xviii. We saw how Ctistes was succeeded by 
Ariobarzanes I. and Mithridates II., how Pharnaces ^ was the 
next to ascend the throne and after him, from about 169, 
Mithridates III. Philopator Philadelphus Euergetes, probably 
a brother of Pharnaces. We also saw how these potentates 
gradually obtained possession of the Greek cities of the 
country: Amastris in 279, Amisus before 245, and Sinope in 
183. Mithridates III. (about 169-121) founded a naval power 
and had a first-rate general in Dorylaus of Amisus. He 
removed his capital from Amasia to Sinope, showed his 
appreciation of Greek culture by making gifts to Delos and 
Athens, helped Attains against Bithynia, and was a friend of 
the Romans, to whom he sent troops and ships in the Third 
Punic War untl for whom he fought against Aristonicus. He 
indemnified him.solf for the loss of Phrygia Magna by the 
acquisition of Paphlagonia under the will of King Pylaemenes 
and by the prestige which ho enjoyed in Galatia; it is sup¬ 
posed that he eventually occupied Phrygia Magna after all. 
At this point he was murdered by some ‘friends,’i.«. courtiers, 
which put an end to the growing power of the kingdom of 
Pontus for the moment. According to his will his widow 
Laodice, a Syrian princess, probably a daughter of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, was to reign witli the sons.® For a time she 
governed in concert with the murderers of her husband. She 
and they were devoted to the Romans ; and it seemed as if 
Pontus was about to become another Roman dependency, on 
the pattern of Pergamum, Bithynia or Cappadocia. At this 
juncture the action of the eldest son changed the whole face 
of affairs. 

This was Mithridates Eupator, born at Sinope in 132 B.c.'* 
He was highly gifted intellectually and physically, and an 
excellent education had developed his natural abilities. He 
was a master of all bodily exercises, acquired all branches of 
learning with ease, and spoke every language known in Pontus. 
His father's death placed his life in danger, as it would appear 
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that his mother was entirely on the side of the murderers. 
To protect himself against attempts at poisoning he practised 
taking poisons and their antidotes. He then saw that he was 
not safe at the court and withdrew from it, at the age of 
fourteen years. According to tradition he lived for seven 
years in the mountains; in reality, however, he seems also to 
have resided for a time in Amisus. Suddenly he reappeared 
in Sinope, seized on the government, and put his mother in 
prison, where she died shortly afterwards. He married his 
sister Laodice. He found the empire much reduced, the 
Galatae indej)endent, Armenia Minor and Bithynia aggrandized 
at the expense of Pontus. But he at once took steps to re¬ 
cover the lost power by employing able Greeks, among them 
relations of the above-mentioned Dorylaus, in the creation of 
an excellent army, the nucleus of which was formed by 6000 
mercenaries armed in Macedonian fashion, and an opportunity 
soon presented itself of using this army to advantage. 

The Greeks in the Crimea appealed to him for aid.® In 
the east of this peninsula was the Milesian colony Pantica- 
paeum, opposite which, on the other side of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, lay the Tean colony of Phanagoria. These two 
cities, with Theodosia and Tanais at the mouth of the Don, 
had formed from the fifth century B.C. a state which was first 
governed by the Greek Archaeanactidae, and then by the 
Thracian Spartocidae, the so-called kingdom of the Bosporus 
(vol. ii. p. 248), which was closely connected with Athens. 
In the west of the peninsula Dorians from Heraclea Pontica 
had founded, in the fifth century, the city of Chersonesus 
at a point where the Taurians worshipped their blood-stained 
goddess Artemis. The power of these Greek colonies however 
declined from the beginning of the third century. When 
Athens was no longer a support to them, and Egyptian grain 
competed severely with that from the Black Sea, the position 
of the Crimean Greeks was shaken. The barbarians of the 
peninsula, Taurians and Scythians, pressed them hard. And 
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the same fate overtook the Greeks in the west of the Black 
Sea, as is proved by an inscription of Olbia in honour of the 
citizens who had made great sacrifices for its defence. In 
Panticapaeum King Paerisades had to bring up the Scythian 
prince Saumacus as his heir. A life of Oriental grandeur 
was led by the Scythian monarch Scilurus with his 80 sons, 
whom he taught to be united by the well-known fable of the 
bundle of sticks. As a matter of fact they submitted to the 
eldest son, Palacus. Greek civilization in Tauria therefore 
seemed to be doomed. No help was to be descried at any 
point. At this juncture the energy with which Mithridates 
was organizing his kingdom awakened new hopes, and an appeal 
was made to him. An active intercourse had long subsisted 
between the northern and southern coasts of the Black Sea, 
for Panticapaeum was sister to Sinope, the capital of Mithri¬ 
dates. Chersonesus openly oft’ered to place herself under the 
protection of the king of Pontus ; Paerisades, who was already 
in the hands of the Scythians, secretly declared his readiness 
to appoint him his successor. Mithridates determined on a 
campaign in the Crimea, and entrusted the conduct of it to 
Diophantus of Sinope. The Taurians were defeated and for 
their permanent subjection the new city of Eupatoria was 
founded, after which Diophantus returned to Asia, in 110 B.C. 
But the Scythians renewed the attack and Chersonesus asked 
Pontus for aid a second time. Diophantus went back and 
repeatedly vanquished the Scythians and the Eoxolani, so 
that Palacus escaped to Rome. Saumacus however murdered 
Paerisades and made himself king of Panticapaeum. But 
the reaction was not long in coming. Diophantus conquered 
Theodosia and Panticapaeum (107?), and Mithridates was 
elected prostalcs of Chersonesus and king of the Bosporus. 
He had achieved enormous success of a moral and material 
kind. He had preserved Greeks from destruction by bar¬ 
barians, and obtained a yearly revenue of 200 talents of silver 
and 180,000 measures of corn (worth about ISO talents). 
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The dates of his next successes cannot be ascertained. They 
were mostly on the northern shore of the Black Sea. Here 
the tower of Neoptolemus at the mouth of the Tyras (Dniester) 
long recalled the name of a general in the service of Mithri- 
dates. The Sarmatae who lived in this region (Eoxolani, 
royal Sarmatae and lapyges) and the Bastarnae became friends 
with the king, the former supplying him with excellent cavalry 
(corresponding to the Cossacks), and the latter with good 
infantry. That the Greeks on the coast of Thrace north of 
the Balkans were on his side is shown by coins of Odessus 
and by the subsequent resistance of Istrus, Tomi and Apollonia 
to the Eomans.® East of the Crimea he controlled only the 
Sindi in the flat country; the precipitous slopes of the Caucasus 
were left untouched. On the other hand he gained possession 
of Colchis, of the wooded valley of the Phasis (Mingrelia) with 
the Greek cities Dioscurias and Phasis on the coast. He made 
treaties of commerce with the tribes east of Colchis in the 
upper Cyrus valley, with Armenia Magna and with Atropatene. 
Armenia Minor, a sort of bastion between the Halys, the Lycus 
and the Euphrates, passed entirely into his hands by the 
abdication of its ruler Antipater. On the inaccessible rocky 
summits of this country he established his treasure-houses. 
Thus the Bosporus was his granary, Colchis an arsenal full of 
wood, tar and hemp, Armenia Minor as it were his acropolis. 
His ships controlled the Black Sea; Sinope was a naval 
station and the capital. It was an empire which well 
deserved the name of Pontus, and Mithridates might have 
been satisfied with it. But he was like Alexander: he 
always thirsted for more. His ambition was to extend his 
dominion westwards and southwards in Asia Minor. 

The story went that, before he began war with this object, 
he travelled over part of the country. What he saw in the 
various provinces of the peninsula may well have inclined 
him to attempt the undertaking, even at the risk of a war 
with Eome, which was no longer the old vigorous Rome, 
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respected and dreaded far and wide, impressing foreign 
nations by her civic virtues. The Asiatic possessions of 
Rome were divided into two districts, Asia and Cilicia. It 
was the duty of the Propraetor of Cilicia to keep watch and 
ward against brigands and pirates in the Taurus and in the 
numerous bays of the southern coast, but as he had no fleet 
at his disposal he could do nothing. Piracy flourished more 
than ever, and the pirates might become excellent allies of the 
king of Pontus. The Propraetor of Asia was equally powerless 
for another reason. C. Gracchus had made over the courts 
in Rome and the revenues of Asia to the Roman financiers. 
In their capacity of revenue-farmers they plundered the 
inhabitants of Asia, and when proceedings were taken against 
them in Romo acquitted themselves in their capacity of 
judges, and seized on any pretext to condemn those who had 
the hardihood to interrupt them in their e.xtortions. Some 
of the best Romans experienced this treatment, as for instance 
Q. Mucius Scaevola, afterwards Pontifex maximus, Proconsul 
of Asia about 100 B.C., and his legate P. Rutilius Rufus, an 
ex-Consul. These men had attempted to put a stop to the 
malpractices of the publicani in Asia, and the consequence was 
that Rutilius was charged with embezzlement in Rome and 
found guilty, in spite of his manifest innocence and a defence 
by Mucius himself. He went into exile in Asia, to men who 
knew him and appreciated him. Of course it was not only the 
farmers who ground down Asia. Their officials, the only per¬ 
manent Roman functionaries in Asia, as the political ones came 
and went with the governors, harried the people by extorting 
presents, by making usurious loans, etc. The province of Asia 
therefore would gladly have shaken ofl’ the yoke of Rome, if 
only a capable deliverer had been at hand. The other states 
of Asia Minor were at all events not a serious impediment to 
an enterprising conqueror, who could easily attract some of 
them to his side on the pretext of protecting them all against 
Rome. True, nothing w’as to be done with the free trading 
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republics of Heraclea, Cjzicus and Ehodes, for they did not 
suffer so much from the Eomans as to feel inclined to rise 
against them. Little dependence too could be placed on the 
Galatae, who had not experienced ill-treatment from the 
Eomans for a long time. On the other hand, the semi¬ 
barbarian states of Bitln’pia, Paphlagonia and Cappadocia 
could be brought over to the side of Pontus by force or 
stratagem. Paphlagonia was weak, because it had a number 
of rulers, Cappadocia was so for other reasons. With the 
death of Ariarathes Philojwtor Eusebes, who had fallen in the 
war with Aristonicus in 130, a period of great confusion had 
set in. His widow Nysa had put to death five of her own 
sons, to keep the government for herself as long as possible. 
But in the year 125 the sixth, Ariarathes Epiphanes, whose 
wife Laodice was a sister of Mithridates of Pontus, came to 
the throne. He reigned up to about 111. and was then 
murdered by a certain Gordius, who fled to Mithridates after 
committing the deed, and Avas thenceforth in high favour Avith 
him, Avhile the gOA-ernment of Caj)padocia was carried on by 
Laodice on behalf of her son Ariarathes Pliilometor. It AA-as 
therefore not impossible for Mithridates to secure Cappadocia. 
There remained Bithynia, Avhere Nicomedes 11. Epiphanes AA’as 
on the throne. In 149 this indiA'idual had murdered his 
father, Avho Avanted to put him to death, and had become 
king in this Avay. He Avas a disreputable creature, o.stensibly 
a friend of the Eomans, but in reality bearing them a grudge 
because they had not given him Phrygia Magna in return for 
his serAuces against Aristonicus. He had a serviceable army, 
a fleet and Avealthy Greek cities. Nicomedes might possibly 
be enlisted as an ally against Eome, and certainly against other 
states of Asia Minor. A war Avith Eome however, even with 
these allies, was no trifle. It is true that at the close of the 
second century the great Eepublic Avas pressed so hard by the 
Cimbri and the Teutones that Mithridates might have taken 
the field against it then Avith some prospect of succcs.s. But 
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he had not made all his preparations; he was not even a 
neighbour of the Eornans. The war with Eome did not break 
out till the year 90. From 105-90 a conflict with Eome was 
merely an indirect object with him; only Asiatic potentates 
were directly involved. 

In the year 105 Mithridates and Nicomedes came to terms. 
They flung themselves on Paphlagonia and partitioned it, 
whereupon the Paphlagonian rulers asked Eome for help. 
The sons of Scilurus had already applied in the same quarter. 
The Eornans did remonstrate with the two kings, on behalf of 
the Scythians, by appealing to the principle of “ Europe for the 
Europeans,” which recalls the Monroe doctrine.^ In spite of 
this Mithridates and Nicoraedes kept their conquests and also 
took Galatia under their protection. Then however they 
quarrelled, which turned out badly for Mithridates. Nico- 
medes invaded Cappadocia and married Laodico, thus making 
himself king of Cappadocia at one blow. But Mithridates 
now marched into the country, drove out Nicomedes and 
replaced his nephew Ariarathes YU. Philometor on the 
throne. When however he demanded that Gordius also 
should be allowed to return to Cappadocia, the young king 
was seized with an apprehension that he would share the fate 
of his father; he plucked up courage to resist his uncle and 
led an army against him. Mithridates however inveigled him 
into an interview and killed him with his own hand. His 
ancestor Mithridates is said to have murdered the alleged 
ancestor of Ariarathes, the famous Datames, in precisely the 
same fa.shion.® Mithridates now made one of his own son.s, 
a boy eight years of age, who he pretended was a descendant 
of an Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, and gave him Gordius 
as minister. An attempt of a second son of Laodice to con¬ 
quer Cappadocia terminated with his death. This was the 
end of the Ariarathes line. It is true that Laodice asserted 
in Eome that she had a third son and begged the Eornans 
to give him Cappadocia. But they observed very judiciously 
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that the Paj)hlagoinaiis and Cappadocians might select their 
rulers themselves. Thereupon the Paphlagonians reverted to 
their polyarchy, and the Cappadocians elected Ariobarzanes 
Philoromaeus, a man of high birth, king in 95 B.c. Under 
these circumstances Mithridates thought it advisable to submit 
for the present, and he recalled his son and Gordius. 

If he had had no luck in the west, the east was to make up 
for it. For some centuries the Armenians, who were kinsmen 
of the Phrj’gians, had been spreading over the country.® They 
had long lost their independence; at first they were under 
Persia and then under the Selcucids. It was not till after the 
battle of Magnesia that Artaxias and Zariadres made them¬ 
selves independent, the former in Armenia Magna, where the 
city of Artaxata arose on a spot designated by Hannibal, the 
latter in the south-west, in Sophene. Armenia Magna was 
ruled from 95 B.c. by Tigranes, born about 140, an enter¬ 
prising but unprincipled individual. He married Cleopatra, 
daughter of Mithridates, and fell in with his father-in-law’s 
plans, first by conquering Sophene and then Cappadocia and 
installing Gordius as regent there. Thus Mithridates had 
got about as far as on the previous occasion. But his success 
was again not permanent. Ariobarzanes had escaped; he 
preferred a comj)laint in Eome and the Senate ordered the 
Propraetor of Cilicia, L. Coi-nelius Sulla, to reinstate him. 
Sulla carried out the order and in the course of his mission 
came as far as the Euphrates, where a Parthian envoy greeted 
the representative of the great city. At this meeting Sulla 
sat on a raised throne between the king of Cappadocia and 
the Parthian envoy, who was afterwards executed in Parthia, 
because he had not sufficiently uj)heid the dignity of his 
country. Outwardly Armenia only was humbled on this 
occasion, but in reality Mithridates was so as well, for 
Gordius had been reigning on his account. Mithridates 
however concealed his resentment for the moment. 
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notes 

Authorities for the period after 146, especially up to 63 b.C. — 
Poseidonius of Apamea, see above, chap, xxii. note 11.—The 
poems of Archias of Antioch, the friend of Cicero, on the Cim- 
brian and Mithridatie wars were of course not confined to facts. 
He accompanied Lucullus. From Archias later writers took the 
picturesque details of the exploits of Lucullus ; see Keinach, 
Mithr. 427.—What Archias was to Lucullus, the Mytilenaean 
Tbeophanes was to Pompey, his attendant and panegyrist ; see 
Reinach, Mithr. 428. Theophanes was inaccurate.— Pompey’s 
bulletins were full of swagger (Reinach, 419), as were the memoirs 
of Sulla; memorable bulletin from Chaeronea — the Romans 
annihilate 120,000 men with the loss of 14 — etVa Kai tovtiov 
8vo Trpos Tyy icnrepav irapayevia-Oai, Plut. Sull. 19. On the 
other hand, P. Hutiiius Rufus, whose memoirs Apjaan has used, 
was truthful ; the loss of Sallust’s Ilistoriae, largely used hy 
Plutarch in the life of Lucullus, is to be regretted.—Of the 
Augustan age the following may be mentioned : Livy in his 
epitomizers Floras, Eutropius and Orosius ; cf. Beina'.li, Mithr. 
431 seq.; also the work of Trogus Pnmpeius in the inadequate 
eitracts of Justinus and the prolo.gi, which suj)plement8 Livy by 
its account of Oriental affairs ; Diodorus; Nicolaus of Damascus, 
writer of King Herod, whose 'Icrropca KaOoXiK-q in 144 books 
went down to his own time ; cf. Muller, 3, 343 seq .; Reinach, 
Mithr. 437 ; Schurer, Gesch. des jud. Volkes, 1, 42-46 ; Strabo 
of Ama.sia, whose 47 books of mrop.vqp.aTa InropiKa went from 
146-38 B.C. as a continuation of Polybius. The ancients valued 
him less highly tlian the brilliant Poseidonius or the poli.died 
Nicolaii.s ; Judeich (Caesar im Oriente, Leipz. 1885, p. 46) con¬ 
jectures that he was Plutarch’s and Appian’s authority for Caesar’s 
war in the East (48-47 B.C.). Plutarch seems to have followed 
Sulla’s memoirs for Sulla, Sallust and Archias for Lucullus, and 
Theophanes for Pompey. Appian’s sources for the Mithridatie 
war are probably first Livy and then Nicolaus.—Dioii Cassius 
con.snlted mostly Livy and then Sallust. For the authorities for 
Syrian and Jewish history see Schurer, Gescli. des jud. Volkes, 
vol. I, Introduction. 

The best work on the history of this period is Th. Reinach’s 
Mithridate Eupator, roi de Pont, Paris, 1890 ; I have followed 
him in his excellent arrangement of the subject-matter. This 
work gives the authority in every case, and I therefore refer the 
reader to it. For Syria see Bahelon’s Roia de Syrie, Schurer, Gesch. 
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des jud. Volkes, and Kuhn, Beitr. z. Gescli. der Seleiikiden, 1891. 
—Cf. also Finlay, Greece under the Eoman.^, 1851; Brunet de Presle 
et Blanchet, La Grece depuis la conquete des Eomains, 1860. 

1 . That Attains III. was son of Attains II. is shown by 
Koepp, Eh. Mu.s. 48, 154 seq. to he probable.—Warlike achieve¬ 
ments of Attalus, Frankel, No. 246. According to No. 248 
Attalus III. had exercised some rights of government in the life¬ 
time of his predecea.sor. According to No. 249 the will was 
recognized by the Pergamenians directly after the death of Attalus 
III.—The kingdom of Pergamum becomes the province of Asia, 
Hertzberg, 1, 335 seq., Momm.sen, E. G. 3, 51 , 111. The rights 
which Eome acquired under the will, as also the condition of the 
province at the outset, are quite uncertain. According to Mommsen, 
3, 52, the Eomans remitted the old taxation in the country ; ac¬ 
cording to Eeinach, Mitlir. 83, it was only a “promesse”; accord¬ 
ing to Mommsen, 3, 105, the country w'as at first “almost” 
untaxed.—For the fate of Pamphylia and Pisidia, Marquardt, 
Staatsverw. 1, 217, 222. 

2. Sketch of Pharnaces in Polyb. 27, 15.—Amisus annexed to 
Pontus before 245, Eeinach, Mithr. 40.—For the extraction of the 
father of Mithridates the Great, Eeinach, Trois roy. 170 seq.— 
Eeinach (Mithr. 54) concludes that Mithridates Philopator Pliil- 
adelphus Euergetes simply occupied Phrygia Magna from the 
inscription found in Phrygia, Api)end. 11. note 4. 

3. For the name and extraction of the mother of Mithridates 
see Eeinach, Troi.s roy. 178, 179 .and Mithr. pp. 61-54, where he 
rightly remarks that the city of Ladik, south of Samsun (Amisus) 
must have been founded by this Laodice ; cf. Eitter, 18, 187, and 
Eeinach, Mithr. 290. As regards the coins ascribed to the mother 
of the king on pi. x. 6, it has been pointed out to me by experts 
that the absence of the adjuncts usually found on coins of Pontus 
is, to say the least of it, remarkable. 

4. That Mithridates lived, not only in the woods, as Justinus 
(37, 2) relates in his well-known way, but also in Amisus, is 
shown to he probable by Imhoof-BIumer, Griech. Miinzen, Munich, 
1890, p. 39 ; cf. Taf. III. 1, 2. 

6. For the Cimmerian Bosporus see vol. i. p. 247, to which 
the following authorities may he added : Thirion, De civitat. 
Graec. in Chers. taur. cond., Paris, 1885 ; Boeckh, C. I. Gr. 2, 80 
seq. ; Becker, Die herakleot. Halbinsel, 1856 ; Busolt, Griech. 
Gesch. 1, 588 seq. ; Gill et Stephani, Antiqii. du Bosph. cim- 
merien, 3 vols. Petersburg, 1854, new ed. by S. Eeinacli, Paris, 
1892 ; Kondakof, Tolstoi et Eeinach, Antiqu. de la Eussie meriod. 
Paris, 1891 ; Eayet, Etudes d’Archeob, Paris, 1888, pj). 189-238 ; 
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Th. Eeinaoh, Mithr. pp. 57 seq. ■ Latyschev, Inscr. ant. orae 
septentr. Ponti Eux. 1, Petersburg, 1885. The Olbia inscription, 
C. I. Gr. 1, 357 = Ditt. 248. See also Marquardt, 4, 150.—Site of 
the city of Chersonesus, Kiepert, Atlas v. Hellas, X.—Tower of 
Neoptolemus, Reinach, Mithr. 78. 

6. Coins of Odessns, on which the head of Alexander resembles 
that of Mithridates, Reinach, Trois roy. 196. 

7. Monroe doctrine of the Romans, App. Mithr. 13. Similar 
attitude towards Antioohus III., see above, chap. xvii. 

8. The history of the murder of Datames by the father of 
Ctistes in Corn. Nep. Dat 11 corresponds exactly to that of the 
murder of Ariarathes by Eupator in Just. 28, 1. Is one of 
them an invention 1 

9. The history of Armenia before Tigranes is quite uncertain. 
Cf. Reinach, Mithr. 104, with Babelon, Rois de Syrie, cci. and 
von Gutschmid, Gesch. Irans, 80. The last-named says : “At 
the close of an earlier war the king of the country (Armenia 
Magna) had been obliged to give his son Tigranes II. as hostage 
to the Parthians ; afterwards the king of Parthia supported this 
son against king Artoasdes I. (probably the brother of Tigranes), 
and in 94 B.c. placed him by force of arms on the throne of his 
fathers.” The facta however are that, according to Just. 42, 2, 
Mithridates the Groat of Parthia waged war with Artavasdes of 
Armenia, and, according to Just. 38, 3, that Tigranes was hostage 
in Parthia. All the rest in Reinach and von Gutschmid is com¬ 
bination. Reinach, for instance, makes Tigranes go to Parthia as 
hostage after the defeat of Artavasdes, and von Gutschmid says 
he returned just at that time. One is just as likely to be right as 
the other, and as no dependence can be placed on Justinu.«, perhaps 
neither of them is right. 



CHAPTEE XXVI 

MITHRIDATES AND SULLA (91-83 B.C.) 

At the beginning of the year 91 Eoman rule in the East 
appeared to be fairly established. But this was only an 
appearance. To form a clearer idea of the shock which it soon 
received, we must examine the condition of the East at that 
time somewhat more carefully and, as we have discussed Asia 
Minor at sufficient length, cast another glance at the position 
of affairs in Syria and Egypt. 

In the first of these two kingdoms the disputes about the 
succession still went on. In chap. xix. we traced these 
complications up to the point when Antiochus VIII. Grypus 
was opposed by his half-brother Antiochus IX. Cyzicenus. 
The former was the son of Demetrius II., the latter of 
Antiochus VII. Sidetes ; their mother was Cleopatra Thea, the 
daughter of Ptolemy Philometor, who first put one of her 
husbands and then her eldest son to death, and finally wanted 
to make away with her other son Grypus as well, but was mur¬ 
dered by him instead about the year 121 B. C. After this Grypus 
had reigned fairly quietly until Antiochus IX. Cyzicenus rose 
against him. The result was a partition of the small empire, 
Grypus retaining northern Syria and Cilicia, while Cyzicenus 
took Phoenicia and Coelesyria with its capital Damascus. In 
96 Grypus was murdered by his favourite Heracleon. There¬ 
upon Cyzicenus tried to conquer the northern division of the 
kingdom, but he was defeated by Seleucus VI, son of Grypus, 
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and took his own life. In 95 B.c. he was succeeded by his son 
Antiochus X. Eusebes. The confusion prevailing in Syria is well 
illustrated by the fact that this Antiochus X. married Cleopatra 
Selene, who had first been the wife of Grypus and had then 
married Cyziconus, the father of Antiochus X. Syria now 
presented the spectacle of, firstly, a contest between two 
branches of the Seleucids, the descendants of the brothers 
Demetrius II. and Antiochus VIL, but both having the same 
ancestress, and secondly, of squabbles between the members 
of the first branch, the five sons of Grypus. We cannot 
dwell any longer on these matters, which are of no interest 
to humanity, but it is quite clear that Syria was not a source 
of danger to the Eomans. 

If the Idngilum of Egj’pt did not also compass its own 
dissolution, this wa.s due to the fact that disputes about the 
succession were decided more easily there. Whoever had 
Alexandria was master of the country, the holder of the palace 
controlled the city, and to be master in the palace all that 
was required was to murder one’s rivals as quickly as possible. 
"Whoever was most expert in this obtained the palace, Ale.x- 
andria and Egypt. After the death of Physcon in 117 his 
widow and niece Cleopatra assumed the reins of government. 
She preferred her younger son Ptolemy IX. Alexander to his 
elder brother Lathyrus, and would have liked to banish the 
latter to Cyprus, where Alexander had been obliged to go. In 
107 sbe managed to bring about the change. But eventually 
she took a dislike to Alexander as well, she tried to put him 
to death and was murdered by’' him, in 89 B.C. When Alex- 
ander lost his life in 88, Lathyrus returned to Egypt. After 
Phy.scon’s death and by his direction Gyrene had been ruled 
by’ an alleged son of his, Apion, who bequeathed the country 
to the Eomans about the year 96. The latter however did 
not take possession of it.^ 

If therefore neither Sy'ria nor Egypt was formidable to 
Eome, and Eome wa.s alwolute master in Asia Minor, Mithri- 
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dates did not appear to have any prospect of success with an 
aggressive jiolicy. But of course Eome had to maintain her 
position at home if she wanted to control the East, and this 
point seemed doubtful precisely in the winter of 91;90, for 
it was then that the Italian peoples revolted against Eome. 
As long as the Social War lasted, Eome could not pursue 
a vigorous policy in Asia. This was the opportunity ivhich 
Mithridates was loth to let slip. Now or never was the rime 
for carrying out his plans. A handle was given him by the 
afi'airs of Bithynia. 

In that country Nicomedes Epiphanes had been succeeded, 
about the year 94, bj’ his eldest son Nicomedes III. Philopator, 
a cowardly, cruel, thoroughly depraved individual, like his 
grandfather Prusias II. The second son Socrates bad at first 
received part of Paphlagonia from his father, with the name of 
Pylaemenes, which was cherished in the country and recalled 
the days of Homer; but when the Bithynians had to evacuate 
Paphlagonia in 95, he was indemnified with a sum of 500 
talents, on which he lived at Cyzicus. But he was not con¬ 
tented with the money; he wanted a kingdom, and on the 
score of his brother’s notorious worthlessness ho tried to 
persuade the Eomans to make him king of Bithynia. But 
they rejected his petition and he then applied to Mithridates, 
who took up his cause with energy. The two accomplices 
thought they could remove Nicomedes by assassination, but 
the attempt failed. Thereupon Socrates conquered Bithynia 
with troops from Pontus, and Mithridates, who did nothing 
rvithout a purpose, occupied Cappadocia and reinstated his son 
there. Of course Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes appealed to 
Eome for help, in 90 B.C. If Eome had been still as hard 
pressed as she was half a year before, she would not have been 
able to take steps against Mithridates. But owing to her 
concessions the laiiks of her foes in Italy were beginning to 
thin, and she was therefore able to act with energy in 
Asia. The Senate declared that Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes 
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must be replaced on the tliioiie, ami entrusted the execution 
of the order to the ex-Consul M. A(jiiilius. 

The selection was not a good one. Aquiliiis was a brave 
man, but one of the greediest of the greedy class of Komans, 
and not a capable general or statesman. Nevertheless Nome’s 
prestige was such that Mithridates gave way at once; he 
recalled his son and simply put Socrates to death. This was 
enough for Nome, hut not for th^ greed of Aquilius. He 
demanded money as well, and as the enemy Mithridates would 
not pay it, he extorted it from his ally Nicomedes, who then, 
to cover his expenses, plundered territory in Pontus. Mithri¬ 
dates preferred a complaint to Aquilius, of course with no 
result. Thereupon he rcoccupied Cappadocia, and war broke 
out, in the winter of 89;88 B.C." 

The Romans sent four armies to the scene of action, the 
Bithynian and three composed of a nunibor of Asiatics and a 
few Italians, under Aquilius and tlio Propraetors of Asia and 
Cilicia, Cassius and Oppius. But they were all defeate<l (88), 
and Cassius fled to Rhodes, Oppius to Laodicea ad Lycum, 
Aquilius to Mytilene. Almost the whole of the continent 
revolted from Rome; only a few cities in the interior remained 
loyal to her, among then Magnesia ad Sijndum and Stratonicea 
in Caria ; the latter however was taken by Mithridates. Many 
islands also recognized his suprcm.acju The Laodiceans gave 
up Oppius, the Mj’tilene.ans Aquilius to the king, who treated 
the former well, but carried Aipiilius about the country like 
a wild beast and then put him to death in Pergamum; he 
is said to have poured molten gold down his throat. The 
peaceable republics of Heraclea, Cyzicus and Rhodes did not 
join Mithridates; this was a sign that, although Rome had 
given great cause for offence, sober-minded people were not 
yet disposed to hail Mithridates as the indispensable deliverer. 
The king, who was holding his court in Ephesus, was all the 
more resolved to strike terror into his opponents. There were 
still about 100,000 Italiajis in the liberated province of Asia, 
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all probably more or less engaged in impoverishing the country. 
If they were expelled, they would return as soldiers; imprison¬ 
ing them in the interior would be a trouble and expense ; if 
they were put to death, and with the aid of the Greek city- 
populations, then there was an end of them, and the Greeks 
would be more firmly bound to him by complicity in crime. 
Mithridates therefore issued an order that all of these Italians 
should be massacred on a given day, and his officials as well as 
the city authorities carried it out. Eewards to informants and 
penalties for those who assisted the victims facilitated the task. 
The natives of Italy were so detested that hardly any sanctuary 
gave them protection. Only a few were spared; among these 
was Eutilius, whose punishment consisted of having to put on 
Greek instead of Eoman dress. Eighty thousand Italians were 
killed on this occasion. The booty in valuables was so great 
that the cities were able to pay their debts and Mithridates to 
declare that the inhabitants of the old jirovince of Asia need 
pay no taxes for five years.® 

The king could not rest contented with the conquest of Asia 
Minor. He wanted to get Greece as well. It is true that he 
could not here rely on the bitter hatred of Eome which had 
been his ally in Asia. There was no such thing as extortion 
by revenue-farmers in European Greece. Yet he did obtain 
an ally in this quarter, and, oddly enough, the very city which 
had remained the most independent of all—Athens. Dis¬ 
content with Eome was rife here, especially among the many 
influential philosophers and rhetoricians, who could not forget 
the brilliant past of Athens and persuaded themselves and the 
people that Eome was to blame for the disappearance of the 
old state of things. The city moreover seems to have been in 
the midst of a constitutional crisis at that moment, the solution 
of which was delayed by Eome. This accounts for the fact 
that in Athens great things were expected for the Greeks from 
Mithridates, who had already achieved enormous success, and 
whose family had long been on the best of terms with the 
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intellectual capital of Greece. No objection was made when a 
clever man, Aristion, the head of the Peripatetic School in 
Athens, offered to put the city in communication with the 
victorious monarch.^ He sailed to Ephesus, where ^lithridates 
loaded him with distinctions. When the ship on board of 
which he returned ran ashore at Carystus, the Athenians 
fetched him in a state-vessel, and he made his entry into the 
city on a litter covered with purple cloth and with silver 
supports. In his report he drew a glowing picture of the 
power and splendour of the king.^ The old democratic 
constitution was re-established, the treaty with Rome de¬ 
nounced and an alliance concluded with Mithridates. Aristion 
was elected first strategus and the emblems of the king of 
Pontus, a Pegasus or star and crescent, were placed on the 
tetradrachms as well as on gold staters struck for the occasion. 
Delos did not follow the example of Athens, as the many 
Romans living there prevented it; Aristion therefore sent his 
Peripatetic colleague, Apellicon of Teos, to the island, and the 
latter occupied it. Thereupon some Romans came and took 
it away from him again. The Roman ascendency in Delos 
however did not last long; the fleet of Mithridates landed 
there on its voyage to Athens, and its leader Archelaus 
inflicted a tremendous punishment on the refractory island. 
Twenty thousand men were put to death, and the women and 
children sold as slaves—the families of the slave-dealers now 
learnt what slavery was ! The booty was divided between the 
king and Athens. The city was bound more closely to him 
thereby, but received a garrison of 2000 men in consequence, 
whose principal occupation, according to the sarcastic remark 
of Poseidonius, consisted in catching and chastising the citizens, 
who fled wholesale. The Piraeus, which no longer formed 
a single fortified place with Athens, was given a separate 
garrison. Archelaus also subdued the rest of Greece. Of 
larger islands Crete, the pirates’ stronghold, was well-disposed 
towards Mithridates, while the well-ordered republic of the 
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Ehodians declined to join him. He tried to take Bhodes, but 
did not succeed. When the winter of 88/87 set in, he retired 
to Pergamum, which he had selected for the capital of his 
empire, a goodly kingdom, which now included the shores of 
the Black Sea, Asia Minor and Greece. On his fine gold coins 
which were struck there he inscribed a new era beginning with 
this date. He was destined soon to revert to the old one. 

The Eomans were bound to fight Mithridates. But the 
contest was no easy one. The Social War had left great exhaus¬ 
tion behind it, and besides the parties confronted each other 
with bitterer feelings than ever. The effect of the exhaustion 
was that little money and not many soldiers were forthcoming, 
of the party quarrels, that people were not agreed as to who 
should have the conduct of the war and the hope of glory and 
booty connected with it. The democrats wanted Marius, the 
aristocrats Sulla to be general. Sulla, who was Consul in 
88, was according to custom entrusted with the conduct of 
the war by the Senate, but the tribunus plebis P. Sulpicius 
Eufus persuaded the people to assert their higher right and 
give the supreme command to Marius. Sulla joined his 
legions which were quartered at Nola, led them to Eome and 
vanquished his opponents. Sulpicius was slain; Marius fled. 
The victor then, without troubling his head further about 
what might happen in Eome when he was gone, sailed to 
Epirus, in the beginning of 87. 

The war had now entered on a decisive stage. Eome no 
longer attempted to overcome Asiatics with Asiatics; natives of 
Italy put their shoulders to the wheel. There was therefore a 
prospect of success, especially with such a commander as Sulla, 
clever, a first-rate organizer, unscrupulous, a man who exacted 
much from his soldiers and allowed them everything after the 
victory. He believed in his star, to which he gave the 
name of Aphrodite. He wished to be called Felix in Latin 
and Epaphroditus in Greek, 

Oil his arrival in Boeotia after traversingEpirus and Thessaly, 
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he found that the position had already been improved by 
Sura, the Proquaestor of the Macedonian governor. Archelaus 
and Aristion did not venture to encounter him in the field. 
The former took refuge in the Piraeus, the latter in Athens. 
Sulla could not take the Piraeus by assault and besieged it in 
due form; Athens was blockaded. As Pontus had command 
of the sea, the Piraeus could be provisioned, whereas Athens 
was soon in distress. Sulla’s Quaestor Lucullus set to work 
to collect a fleet, but it took him a year to obtain one. 
Mithridates ought now to have thrown an army quickly into 
Greece, but he sent it slowly by the land-route, under his son, 
the so-called Ariarathes, and the general Taxilus. Macedonia 
was not conquered until the end of 87. In the beginning of 
86 the cause of Mithridates’ opponents received a fresh blow 
by the democrats once more getting the upper hand in Eome. 
True, Marius died in a few days, but Sulla was deposed and 
had to look out for an attack from the side of Eome. Before it 
came therefore he was bound to do his best to settle with Greece. 
He made the attempt. On this occasion too he was unable to 
take the Piraeus at first. But he was more successful with 
Athens. He got possession of a section of the wall that was 
badly guarded between the Piraeus Gate and the Sacred Gate, 
and in the night of the 1st of March 86 the Eoman army 
entered the city.® A number of the inhabitants were put to 
the sword, but the houses were not burnt, which Sulla took great 
credit for; constant civil war had brought the Eomans so low 
that slaughter without incendiarism at the capture of a city was 
considered a proof of clemency. Aristion and his adherents 
escaped temporarily to the Acropolis. The Piraeus then shared 
the same fate; it was taken with the exception of the citadel of 
Munychia, where Archelaus still held out. In the meanwhile 
Ariarathes had died in southern Thessaly in the spring of 86, 
poisoned by his father, as was ascertained afterwards.'^ Taxilus, 
who was now in sole command of the army, sent for Archelaus. 
The latter accordingly abandoned Munychia and joined forces 
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with Taxilus at Thermopylae. The Pontic army marched 
down the valley of the Cephisus and came upon Sulla to the 
north of Chaeronea. The Eoman army was 16,500, the Asiatic 
about 60,000 strong. Sulla drove the enemy in an easterly 
direction, routed them and broke into their camp along with 
them. The result was that only about 10,000 men escaped 
to Chalcis with Archelaus. The valour of the Eoman soldiers 
and the greater mobility of the Eoman army, combined 
with better generalship, had defeated the imitation of the 
Macedonian phalanx. About the same time the Acropolis 
of Athens had also surrendered for want of water. Aristion 
was preserved for the triumph. Athens retained her in¬ 
dependence, and actually had Delos given back to her, and 
migration was permitted from the rest of Greece into Athens 
to fill the ranks of the citizens. The victory at Chaeronea 
did not even give the Eomans Euboea, the reason being that 
Mithridates had command of the sea 

In the meanwhile the king’s cause had ceased to prosper in 
Asia Minor as well. At first aU went swimmingly with the 
Greeks in that part of the world; clemency and favour were 
showered upon them by the conqueror. But despotic acts, 
which were necessary to the existence of the Oriental, soon 
alienated many of them; and if he scented a tendency to 
revolt in consequence, then the wild beast within him broke 
out. The first victims were the Galatian tetrarchs, who were 
put to death with their wives and children. Then came 
the turn of Chios, which was attacked by a Pontic fleet 
because a number of Chians had sided with the Eomans. 
The inhabitants were sold as slaves; the city was called 
Berenice after one of the king’s wives.® The penalty for this 
ferocity however was soon paid in another place. The 
Pontic commander Zenobius sailed from Chios to Ephesus and 
summoned the inhabitants to assemble. The latter, fearing 
that they were destined to share the fate of the Chians, 
killed Zenobius, who had been imprudent enough to leave his 
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troops in the outer city, and took elaborate defensive measures, 
such as emancipation of slaves, extension of the franchise and 
reduction of most of the demands of the city on the individual 
citizens. The Ephesians declared, in a decree which has come 
down to us, that they had joined the king on compulsion 
only, and that they now took the opportunity of showing 
their attachment to the Romans. At all events it was a proof 
of courage that they revolted while the king’s authority in 
Asia was still unshaken. The Greeks after all were not the 
degenerate individuals which they are so often represented 
to be.® 

One of the principal cities had revolted from the king; 
others followed its example. Some of them he reconquered, 
and to gain more adherents he declared that all the cities 
should be independent, all the metoeci citizens, the slaves free, 
and all debts cancelled. Of course the propertied classes now 
became more hostile to him than ever, and even the courtiers 
of Greek extraction formed a conspiracy against him. After 
having convinced himself of its existence by concealing 
himself under a bed and listening to the deliberations of the 
conspirators, he put to death about 1600 persons who were 
supposed to be implicated in it. 

In the meanwhile the development of Roman affairs had 
again brought about a change in his favour. L. Valerius 
Flaccus, who had been appointed Consul in the place of 
Marius, crossed the Adriatic with two legions, to take the 
supreme command from Sulla and continue the war against 
Mithridates. He was greedy and incapable; in cleverness, 
and especially in impudence, he was surpassed by his legate 
C. Flavius Fimbria, the same man who had tried to murder 
the Pontifex Scaevola at the funeral of Marius, and who 
afterwards complained that Scaevola would not let himself be 
killed.^® Flaccus could not persuade his troops to fight 
against Sulla in Greece and led them northwards, against 
Mithridates it is true, but the want of unity among the 
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Romans was nevertheless an advantage for the king. The 
latter despatched a fresh army 80,000 strong under Dorylaus 
to reinforce Archelaus, and the Pontic generals again selected 
Boeotia as their battle-field, but on this occasion the plain 
of Orchomenus, where the 10,000 cavalry could deploy with 
greater effect. Sulla tried to paralyze them by bringing 
his army up to the enemy’s camp in trenches. In spite 
of this the Asiatic horse repulsed the Romans, and Sulla 
himself had to plunge into the fray to stop the flight of his 
men. A second attack of the Pontic cavalry was repelled, 
and in the course of the following night the trenches reached 
the enemy’s camp, the rear of which rested on the Copais Lake. 
The Pontic army was surrounded, the Romans stormed the 
camp, and but few escaped, among them the two generals, 
Archelaus hiding for two days in the swamp (85 B.c. 1).^^ 

Greece was now lost for Mithridates, and he had to prepare 
to meet an attack in Asia. 

His principal consolation was that Sulla, his most dangerous 
opponent, was still without a fleet and therefore could not 
even occupy Euboea. Flaccus inspired him with less apprehen¬ 
sion. The latter had marched northwards, his attempt to 
restore order among his followers only bringing more odium 
on him, but it was a long time before the army arrived in 
Asia, and a conflict broke out there between the Consul and 
the legate. Valerius removed Flavius from his post, but the 
latter stirred up a mutiny and the Consul was murdered at 
Nicomedia, early in 85. The soldiers made the successful 
mutineer general and the Senate ratified the appointment. 
He marched through Bithynia, ordering executions to his 
heart’s content. 

In these circumstances both Sulla and Mithridates were 
inclined for peace, and Fimbria too, but he did not count. 
As things stood Sulla and Fimbria were each for himself 
against the king. The king however was in a dangerous 
predicament; if one of the two Romans obtained the army 
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of the other as well, then Mithridates was in all probability 
lost. This w.as a reason why he should accept any tolerable 
conditions which might be offered him by either of the two. 
Both were of course disposed to make such offers, for who¬ 
ever concluded peace with Mithridates had a good chance 
of overcoming the other with or without him, and thereby 
securing the control of Rome. But Sulla’s prospects of a 
peace with Mithridates were better than those of Fimbria. 
The latter was a kind of robber chief, who had won his spurs 
only in massacre and pillage ; Sulla was a victorious general 
and a tried statesman. An understanding with Sulla might 
therefore be of use to the king, one with Fimbria hardly so. 
Again, by a treaty with Mithridates, which would necessarily 
entail the destruction of Fimbria, Sulla secured the possibility 
of returning to Italy. Archelaus grasped this situation and 
determined to try if he could not come off best as mediator in 
the dispute, in which he succeeded. Ho asked Sulla to grant 
him an interview, which took place at Delium on the Euripus. 
The following terms were agreed on: Mithridates was to 
give up all conquests made since the year 89 and become an 
ally of the Roman people as plain king of Pontus. He was 
to pay 2000 talents and surrender 70 ships of war with their 
crews and provide pay for the troops. The prisoners on both 
sides were to be set free, including Aquilius, who was referred 
to as if he were still alive. The Greeks in Asia who had 
joined the king were to be amnestied. Archelaus regarded 
the ratification of this arrangement by Mithridates so much as 
a matter of course that he at once delivered up Chalcis and 
part of the fleet to Sulla. He received an estate in Euboea 
and the title of friend of the Roman people. Soon afterwards 
he openly went over to the Romans, and it is supposed that 
he was then secretly on their side. That may be, yet Mithri¬ 
dates still considered him as in his employ and entrusted the 
further negotiations with Sulla to him. 

The king in the meanwhile had been hard pressed by 
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Fimbria, and was in all probability really glad to have made 
terms with Sulla. Fimbria defeated the young Mithridates 
at Miletopolis on the Ehyndacus and moved farther south, 
whereupon the old king fled from Pergamnm to the coast. 
This nearly proved fatal to him, for while Fimbria was be¬ 
sieging him in the maritime city of Pitane, Lucullus appeared 
with some ships which had been at last got together, and 
Fimbria proposed to his fellow-countryman that they should 
join in attacking the king, who perhaps could be made prisoner. 
But Lucullus replied that he would have nothing to do with a 
robber and went on his way; of course the upshot would 
have been a quarrel with Fimbria, who would then have 
seized Lucullus’ ships. Consequently the king escaped to 
Mytilene, whore he collected the remnants of his forces. 
When Archelaus came there to persuade him to accept the 
conditions of peace agreed on with Sulla, Mithridates in¬ 
structed him to propose a personal interview to the Eoman 
general, which took place at Dardanus south of Abydos. 
After some hesitation Mithridates accepted the peace as 
concluded by Archelaus, surrendered the pror.ised ships and 
then sailed home. 

This peace however was only a truce, it was never ratified 
by the Senate, not at that time, because the Senate was hostile 
to Sulla, nor subsequently, because Sulla did not seriously 
insist on it. Sulla now had an easy task to perform in Asia, 
that of overcoming Fimbria. No fighting was required for 
this. Fimbria’s soldiers went over to him in crowds and 
eventually Fimbria killed himself at Pergamum, in the autumn 
of 85 B.C. The whole of Asia Minor now submitted to the 
conqueror, only a few islands held out for a long time and the 
pirates were left quite unmolested; they even became bolder 
than before and plundered Clazomenae, Samos and Samo- 
thrace. Sulla however took no heed of these matters; he 
had a remarkable power of invariably discerning what was 
the main point at the moment, and of directing all his energies 
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to it alone, while leaving everything else to take care of itself 
for the time. There was only one thing of importance now : 
to let the army have money and rest, so that later on it would 
follow the general to Italy with enthusiasm to combat the 
democrats; in the meanwhile the pirates might do what they 
pleased. In the comfortable quarters of Asia Minor each 
soldier received sixteen drachmas a day from the citizens, 
four times his usual pay, besides food for himself and for all 
he might choose to invite ; the centurions got fifty drachmas 
a day. This in six months would come to about £4,800,000. 
As much again had to be paid to Eome, i.e. to Sulla, as a war 
indemnity. The only good thing was that the money did 
not pass through the hands of revenue-farmers. The follow¬ 
ing cities received their independence in return for their 
loyalty to Eome; Ilium, Chios, Magnesia ad Sipylum, Strato- 
nicea, and Tabae in Caria; Ehodes received Caunus and a 
few small islands. 

At the end of the summer of 84 Sulla sailed to the Piraeus, 
leaving the Valerian legions, with Licinius Murena as Pro¬ 
praetor and Lucullus as Quaestor, behind him. Ho went 
through a course of baths at Aedepsus in Euboea for his gout, 
took some art treasures and books with him from Athens, 
and in the beginning of 83 proceeded with 40,000 men via 
Patrae and Dyrrhaohium to Italy, where he overthrew the 
rule of the democrats and gave Eome a new but ephemeral 
constitution. 


NOTES 

1. Syria. A. Kuhn, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Seleukiden 
von 125-164 v. Chr., Altkirch, 1891. — Victory of Antioclius 
VII. over the Parthians, von Gutschmid, Iran, 75, 76.—For 
E^'ypt down to the reign of Cleopatra (51 B.C.), Mahafl'y, Empire, 
405-444. 

2. Mithridates pointed ont to the Romans that the trade of the 
Black Sea was interrupted by the depredations of Nicomedes which 
they tolerated, App. Mithr. 12, 14. 
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3. For the 800 talents deposited by Jews in Cos and taken by 
Mithridates see Eeinach, Mithr. 131, note 6.—The energy with 
which Mithridates pursued his enemies is shown by his letter to 
the satrap Leonippus setting a reward of forty talents on the head 
of Chaeremon of Nysa, who had saved the lives of some Komans ; 
inscription of Nysa, published by Hiller v'on Gartringen and Th. 
Mommsen in the Athen. Mittheil. 16, 95 seq. ; cf. Berl. Phil. 
Woch. 1891, No. 36. For Leonippus cf. Eeinach, Mithr. 355 ; 
in the winter of 71/70 he commanded 10,000 Cilicians in Sinope. 
—For coins of the Italians which refer to Mithridates, Eeinach, 
Mithr. 132, note 1. 

4. Aristion, Eeinach, Mithr. 139, note 1, as regards the name 
(our principal authority for this .section of Athenian history, 
Poseidonius, calls him, oddly enough, Athenion); 140, note 1, for 
the coins ; 141, note 2, for Apellicon, also from coins ; for Apellicon 
see also Susem. 2, 296-299. Aristion’s attitude towards Mithri¬ 
dates is an unsuccessful imitation of that of Demosthenes towards 
the king of Persia. Aristion combated Eome as Demosthenes did 
Macedonia. I cannot dwell on the points of resemblance and 
difference in the situations and the characters here. 

5. If we want to make something of the much-discussed jrpeo-- 
/?ets irapa KapxrjSovtav (Ath. 6, 213) in Aristion’s .speech to the 
Athenians, we may say that it was a deputation from Carthaginians 
who were living somewhere or other as refugees. In the same way 
deputations from Poles made their appearance in various places in 
1848. 

6. The Long IValls in ruins, Eeinach, Mithr. 154 ; walls of 
the Piraeus, App. Mithr. 30 ; Eeinach, Mithr. 155.—For the 'le/A 
TTvXrj in Plut. Sull. 14 see Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, 1, 346, 657, 
2, 223 ; Milchhofer, in Baumeister, 1, 149 ; Lolling, in I. Muller, 3, 
303 ; Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 
Athens, p. 9 (the same as the Dipylon) ; Curtius, Stadtgeschichte, 
201 (south of the Dipylon). A colony of Eomans in Athens ; the 
most important of them was T. Pomponius Atticus ; cf. Curtius, 
Stadtgeschichte, 252. Priesthood of the Charites, of Demos and of 
Eoma in Athens, Curtius, 248. Sympathy of the Cappadocian 
king Ariobarzanes 11. for Athens, Curtius, 237 ; he restores the 
Odeum. 

7. Poisoning of the so-called Ariarathes, Plut. Pomp. 37. 

8. Chios called Berenice, Koepp, Syr. Kriege der ersten Ptol., 
Ehein. Mus. 39, 216. 

9. Decree of Ephesus, now in the Eecueil des inscript, jurid. 
grecques, Paris, 1891, No. 4. 

10. Fimbria and Scaevola, Cic. pro S. Eoscio, 12, 33. Of 
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course it was only an impudent joke of Fimbria’s, a point which is 
occasionally overlooked. 

11. Date of the battle of Orchomenus, Mommsen, E. G. 2, 283, 
and Eeinach, Mithr. 189, both equally brief; according to the 
general view, 85, acc. to Eeinach, 86. The question requires 
further consideration. 



CHAPTEE XXVII 


MITHRIDATES AND TIGRANES AGAINST LUCULLUS AND POMPEY 
—DEATH OF MITHRIDATES—END OF THE SELEUCID 
EMPIRE (83-63 B.C.) 

MITHRIDATES found plenty to do in his kingdom.^ He sent 
his son of the same name, who had already been viceroy in 
Colchis, back to that country, but then recalled him again and 
threw him into prison, where he died. The kingdom of the 
Bosporus was in a rebellious state, and when the king was 
on the point of going there the war with Eome broke out 
again. On the advice of Archelaus, who bad gone over to 
Eome, Licinius Murena invaded Pontus, in 83 ; as the treaty 
of Dardanus had not been ratified by the Senate, Murena 
could coolly maintain that as far as he knew the Eomans were 
still at war with Mithridates. The king, it is true, defeated 
Murena on the Halys in 82 and also drove the Eomans out 
of Cappadocia, but his political existence had become quite 
insecure, so far as Eome was concerned with it, and this state 
of things continued under Murena’s successor, Gabinius. So 
long as Sulla lived, Mithridates could still look forward to the 
ratification of the treaty of Dardanus ; but when the Dictator 
died in 78 without the Senate having ratified it, Mithridates saw 
that he must give up all hope of the ratification taking place, 
and he prepared for a fresh war with Eome. If in spite of this 
the outbreak of it was delayed for five years longer, that was 
due on the one hand to the absence of any definite external 
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motive for it, and on the other to the fact that Rome had to 
deal ■with three other enemies at that time, with the Thracians, 
with Sertorius in Spain and with the pirates. These latter 
had increased considerably in number owing to the swarms 
of malcontents and exiles of every description. They now 
possessed arsenals, maritime fortresses and mountain strong¬ 
holds, and interfered with traffic in an intolerable way. 
Rome was at last obliged to take steps against them. Murena 
had suppressed the kingdom of Cibyra, which was in alliance 
with them, and from 78-75 the Propraetor of Cilicia, P. 
Servilius Vatia, destroyed a number of robber states in Lycia, 
Pamphylia and Isauria, for which he received the surname of 
Isauricus. In spite of this they remained as powerful as 
before at sea, to which the fact that Syria had then ceased to 
exist as an empire contributed, the country having, strange to 
Say, fallen into the hands of the king of Armenia. 

That the old rival of Syria, Egypt, did not succeed to the 
heritage of the Seleucids, who were successfully engaged in 
the work of mutual destruction, is accounted for by the ever- 
increasing rottenness of the last-named empire. After the 
death of Ptolemy Lathyrus in 81 his nephew Alexander II. 
reigned for a short time, and when the latter was killed by 
the populace, two alleged bastards of Lathyrus, Ptolemy 
Auletes and another Ptolemy, were able to get possession of 
Egypt and Cyprus in spite of a will made by Alexander in 
favour of Rome. As individuals of this stamp had no ability 
for foreign enterprises, it might have been expected that, if 
the Seleucid empire was to come to an end, the Parthians 
Would have become the rulers of it; they had gradually 
advanced from Hecatompylus to Ecbatana, from Ecbatana to 
Ctesiphon, and inspired great fear under Mithridates the 
Great, at the time when Mithridates of Pontus was master of 
Asia Minor and residing in Pergamum. But ■with the death 
of the former sovereign, in 86, the whole position changed. 
The Scythians, who had annihilated the Graeco - Bactrian 
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empire some time before (see above, chap, xix.), had also 
subdued Parthia, where, oddly enough, they eventually put a 
man of eighty years of age, named Sinatroces, on the throne. 
The influence of Scythia however destroyed the power of 
Parthia for the moment. This enabled Tigranes of Armenia, 
a conceited and untrustworthy, yet enterprising individual, 
to play a brilliant part and to extend his rule up to the coast 
of Syria. He took northern Mesopotamia, Mygdonia and 
Osroene from the Parthians, forced his way into Media and 
burnt the palace of Ecbatana, while the kings of Albania, 
Iberia, Atropatene and Media Magna, of Gordyene and 
Adiabene became his vassals. In this position he became 
master of Syria as well. First of all, in 83, he took upper 
Syria, with the exception of Seleucia ad Mare, and Antioch 
actually struck coins with his head on them. Then, about 
the year 74, he obtained the greater part of Phoenicia with 
Ptolemais. He also conquered Cappadocia, and with the 
inhabitants of Mazaca and eleven other cities on the Armenian 
frontier founded his capital Tigranocerta. The Homans did 
not interfere. His wife Cleopatra encouraged Greek culture. 
Metrodorus of Scepsis, a writer, lived at the Armenian court, 
and Greek dramas were performed by artists of Dionysus at 
Tigranocerta. Artavasdes I., the son of Tigranes, actually 
became a Greek writer. 

The aggrandisement of Tigranes was of course of enormous 
advantage to his father-in-law Mithridates, who was nursing 
great designs at that time. He made overtures to the two 
Ptolemies; they were to marry two of his daughters. Besides 
this, he was still on good terms with the pirates, he renewed 
his relations with the inhabitants of the province of Asia, who 
had once more become the prey of publicani, and—a very 
serious matter for Home—he concluded a treaty with Sertorius 
in Spain. He thus, as the Italians had made their peace 
with Eome, secured the support of the Marian party. Ser¬ 
torius agreed to let Mithridates have Bithynia, Cappadocia 
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Paphlagonia and Galatia, and sent Mm the able general 
Marcus Marius. In return for tMs he received 3000 talents 
and 40 ships from the king. Mithridates was decidedly pre¬ 
paring for war. 

The Eomans had an idea of what was going on, but, as 
usual, had no inclination to begin the war. As in the year 
88, the affairs of Bithynia gave the signal for it. 

In that country King Nicomedes Philopator, an utterly dis¬ 
reputable individual, died towards the end of the year 74. Like 
Ms grandfather, he called himself a freedman of the Eoman 
people, and as such bequeathed to them his kingdom. As 
there was a son living, Eome ought not to have accepted the 
bequest, but the revenue-farmers wanted a new field for their 
labours, and the son was therefore declared to be illegitimate. 
Mithridates was determined not to allow the Eomans to get 
the Bosporus as well as the Hellespont, and as this was known 
in Eome preparations were made for war. The province of 
Cilicia was assigned to L. Lucullus, who was Consul then, 
and besides the two legions quartered there and the one 
he brought with him, he was given the two Valerian legions, 
those which Fimbria had commanded at the end of his career. 
The other Consul, M. Aurelius Cotta, was sent to Bithynia. 
Mithridates began the war. He defeated Cotta at Calchedon 
and besieged Cyzicus. Lucullus however came to the rescue 
and cut off Mithridates, who was on the peninsula of Arcon- 
nesus, from the mainland. The king had to fight his way 
through with great loss and withdraw into his old kingdom. 

Things now looked badly for him. Marcus Marius was 
killed in the island of Neae near Lemnos, and the death of 
Sertorius in the year 72 B.c. deprived Mithridates of his last 
support in the west. In his own country too he was unfor¬ 
tunate in the war now continued there (71). Part of his 
cavalry was destroyed, and he decided on a retreat into 
Armenia Minor. But when the march began by the ‘ friends ’ 
depositing their treasures in a place of safety, the army viewed 
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this as an attempt at treachery and mutinied, and the king 
could only make his escape with 2000 horse and the treasure- 
chest, an incident which recalls the history of Agathocles (see 
above, chap, vii.), who in energy and cruelty bears a great 
general resemblance to Mithridates. Pontus, the ancestral 
home of the dynasty, was lost. The king hoped to recover 
it, but his first idea was to show in what an Oriental despot’s 
sense of honour consists, when he has been driven out of his 
kingdom. His harem was not to fall into the hands of the 
conquerors. He therefore sent orders to Pharnacia that the 
inmates of it should be put to death. This fate overtook 
his sisters Roxana and Statira and his wives Berenice and 
Monime, in the summer of 71. Some of his wives however 
were still with him. 

He fled to his son-in-law Tigranes, who with his enor¬ 
mous army, said to number 500,000 men, must have been in 
a position to help him. But at first the Armenian monarch 
would have nothing to do with him; he assigned him a 
remote fortress as a residence. While Mithridates was living 
there in inaction, his cities fell into the hands of Lucullus, 
Arnasia, Amisus and Sinope however only after a long 
defence, which proves at any rate that the king was not 
altogether unpopular with his Greek subjects. The cities 
were partly burnt, but Lucullus treated them well, and 
generally incimred the hatred of the Roman financiers by the 
protection which he extended to the inhabitants. Lucullus 
demanded the surrender of Mithridates through his brother- 
in-law Ap. Claudius, but Tigranes refused it. On the other 
hand Maohares, son of Mithridates, who was viceroy of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, sent Lucullus a wreath valued at 1000 
talents, in return for which he was admitted to the friendship 
of the Roman people. Subsequently, in the spring of 69, as 
Lucullus was preparing to cross the Euphrates and invade 
Armenia, Tigranes came to terms with his father-in-law. 
Lucullus advanced to Tigranocerta and defeated Tigranes, 
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who had hastened to its relief without Mithridates, on the 
Tigris. He is said to have attacked 250,000 men with 
16,000 and to have slain 100,000 with a loss of only five! 
Tigranocerta was surrendered by the Greek and Cilician troops 
of the garrison. The booty in coined money alone amounted 
to 8000 talents. Each soldier received 800 drachmas. The 
inhabitants returned to their homes. Commagene submitted 
to the Romans ; Antiochus XIII., son of Antiochus X. and 
Cleopatra Selene, became king in Syria. But he was soon 
murdered. 

In the winter of 69/68 Tigranes and Mithridates re¬ 
organized their armies. Luculius now wanted to attack 
Ctosiphon, !)ut the troops refused to follow him. He then, in 
68, marched into the heart of Armenia and defeated his two 
opponents on the river Arsanias; when however he wished 
to advance on Artaxafa in the Araxes valley, his soldiers a 
second time declined to obey him. On his return to Mesopo¬ 
tamia, he took Nisihis. and as the Valerian legions, incited by 
the notorious P. Clodius, his younger brother-in-law, now de¬ 
clared their resolve to make no further effort at the expiration 
of their twenty years’ servitude (87-67), he remained inactive 
in Mygdonia up to the spring of 67, while his subordinates 
had a hard time of it against Mithridates, who reconquered 
his old kingdom. People now became impatient in Rome. 
Luculius was always gaining victories and yet did not annihi¬ 
late the enemy. He was replaced by the Consul M. Acilius 
Glabrio. Luculius would not obey the Senate and kept 
the supreme command, but this did not avail him, for his 
soldier.s would not obey him either, and as he would not 
leave Asia and yet could not make a campaign with the 
troops, he retired into the Trocmi country, where the army 
did nothing, while Mithridates recovered Pontus and Tigranes 
Cappadocia. When at last the ten commissioners arrived, 
who were to organize the territory supposed to have been 
conquered by Luculius, there was none forthcoming, and 
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eventually not even an army commanded by him, for some of 
his troops joined Glabrio and the rest went home. 

Thus Mithridates’ star seemed to be once more in the 
ascendant. The king was again in possession of his country 
and Glabrio did nothing. But a momentous change was im¬ 
pending, of a threefold kind. First of all, Tigranes deserted 
him again. Secondly, in the year 67 his good friends the 
pirates were crushed. They had finally become so audacious 
as to capture cargoes of grain destined for Borne, and that 
could not be tolerated. Cn. Pompeius, the idol of the 
democracy, was entrusted by the Lex Gabinia with extensive 
powers for three years by sea and land, and in three months 
put an end to the worst of the mischief, taking 1300 ships, 
and capturing or killing 30,000 pirates. Many of them were 
settled in thinly populated cities, e.g. in Dyme in Achaia, and 
Soli in Cilicia, afterwards called Pompeiopolis. The most 
serious thing for Mithridates however was that in January 
66 the Lex Manilia assigned to the same Cn. Pompeius, who 
was still in Cilicia, the provinces of Bithynia and Cilicia, with 
full powers for the war against Mithridates and Tigranes. 
Mithridates now sought the aid of the Parthians, but their 
king Phraates preferred to assist his son-in-law young Tigranes, 
who had revolted from his father, and invade Armenia. 
While Lucullus returned to Borne, where he had to wait 
three j’ears for his triumph, Pompey assembled an army of 
over 60,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry, in which the soldiers 
of Valerius gladly enlisted. Pompey had the reputation of 
being lucky; Lucullus was said to be unlucky himself and to 
bring other people bad luck. He was evidently the first 
notable example of the men whom modern Italians call 
jettatori, people who always save their own skin but invariably 
get their friends into trouble. Mithridates could only collect 
half as many troops as Pompey, and negotiations with this 
general merely had the dangerous effect of alienating the 
Italian deserters in his army. He quelled discontent by 
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terrible punishments, but this only increased the aversion of 
his soldiers. His generalship was good, but unlucky. Eventu¬ 
ally he was surprised in the night by Pompey and his army 
completely annihilated. With his wife Hypsicratea and two 
other companions he reached the mountain fortress of Sinoria 
on the Armenian frontier. Here he learnt that Tigranes had 
set a price of 100 talents on his head. Young Tigranes had 
deserted to Pompey, but to lay the blame of it on Mithri- 
dates, as the king of Armenia did, was a piece of great folly. 
Mithridates rapidly altered his plans. He marched with a 
handful of troops across the district of Erzerum through the 
valley of the Akampsis (Tschoruk) to the coast and along it 
to Dioscurias in Colchis, where he enlisted the Iberians and 
Albanians, who lived in the valley of the Cyrus (Kur), on his 
side. Both tribes had become subject to Armenia, but were 
now free, because Armenia was weak. Pompey, escorted by 
young Tigranes, had marched toward.s Artaxata and had re¬ 
ceived the homage of the old king, who paid a sum of 00,000 
talents, and was rewarded with the friendship of the Eoman 
people. After that however young Tigranes had fallen into 
disgrace with Pompey, and the Eoman general had treated 
the old man with contempt. The Albanians now attacked 
Pompey in the valley of the Cyrus, but were defeated, and 
subsequently the Iberians were also vanquished. This con¬ 
vinced Mithridates that he must evacuate Dioscurias. He 
marched along the coast by a narrow path to the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, and Maebares, seeing that he could expect no mercy 
from bis father, took his own life. Panticapaeum surrendered; 
Mithridates had once more recovered a kingdom, in 65 b.C. 
Pompey heard of it in Phasis. He returned to the south, 
captured the king’s mountain fortresses in Armenia Minor 
and settled the conquered territories in the spring of 64 at 
Amisus. Some of them were bestowed on potentates, as for 
instance the Galatian Deiotarus, who received Pharnacea 
and Trapezus, and young Archelaus, who became sacerdotal 
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prince of Comana ; the rest was distributed among cities, old 
and new. The following received territory: west of the 
Halys Ponipeiopolis, a new city on the Amnias; then, 
between the Halys and the Iris, Neapolis, formerly called 
Phazemon; then Amasia, Zela and Megalopolis, formerly 
Sebastea, now Siwas, on the iipjier Halys; in the basin 
of the Lycus Nicopolis, Diospolis (Cabira, afterwards Heo- 
caesarea) and Magnopolis (Eupatoria, which Mithridates had 
founded and then destroyed); on the coast Amisus, Sinope 
and Amastris. Here again was an application on a grand 
scale of the Greek principle of government bj- the polis. 

Pompey rejected Mithridates’ overtures for peace. He 
was simply to surrender to the Romans. 

The Roman general then proceeded to Syria. “I leave 
Mithridates,” he said, “ to a more formidable enemy than 
myself—to famine.” Strange remark—famine in the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus! But Mithridates compassed his own de¬ 
struction. 

By the end of 64 he had collected a fresh army of 36,000 
men and a new fleet. He wanted to descend on Italy through 
Scythia and Pannonia like a second Hannibal, and might 
count on being joined by Sarmatae, Bastarnae and Gauls on 
the way. Italy was still in a ferment, as Catiline’s conspiracy 
proved in the year 63. It was therefore not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that he might succeed, if his troops 
remained loyal to him. But this very condition was wanting. 
The Rhodian Castor, who was evidently one of his confidants, 
started the rebellion in Phanagorea ; Theodosia, Hymphaeum 
and Chersonesus joined in it, and at last Pharnaces, who had 
just conspired against his father and, contrary to the latter’s 
usual custom, had been pardoned by him, headed a rising of his 
soldiers at Panticapaeum, where the king was residing. As 
he was going into the street to quell the revolt, the muti¬ 
neers fell upon him, and he escaped with difficulty into his 
house. There he and his daugliters Mithridatis and Nysa 
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drank poison, but it took effect on the women only, and 
he himself ordered Bituit, one of his Gallic guards, to run 
him through the body. The next moment the insurgents 
burst into the room and vented their fury on the corpse 
(63 b.g). 

Pompey received the news in Syria. The exultation was 
great in the army as well as in Eome, where a ten days’ 
thanksgiving festival was held, on the motion of the Consul 
M. Tullius Cicero. Pompey returned to Amisus, and here an 
embassy of Pharnaces brought him the corpse of the old 
king. He had it interred in the royal vault at Sinope. 
Pharnaces received the kingdom of the Bosporus; the other 
children and Mithridates’ chief officials were sent to Eome, 
to be kept there for the triumph. 

We now take up the narrative of Pompey’s achievements 
in Syria after the summer of 64. In this part of the world 
there was no end to the disputes of the sovereigns and the 
cities. After the murder of Antiochus XIII. by the jjrince of 
Emesa, Pompey abolished the rule of the Seleuoids altogether 
and made Syria a Eoman province. The Jews proved the 
most refractory element. Pompey had to conquer Jerusalem. 
He confined the Jewish kingdom within the limits of the 
Jewish nationality. 

The countries in Asia subject to Eoman influence were 
organized in the year 63 as follows. The provinces, i.e. 
districts under administration or supervision, were Asia, 
Bithynia and Pontus, Cilicia, Syria; the kingdoms : Cappa¬ 
docia; north of it the territory of the Galatian Deiotarus, 
which included part of Galatia and Pharnacea and Trapezus 
belonging to Pontus; in the south Commagene, under rulers 
descended from Persian nobles on the male, and from 
Seleucids on the female side. I pass over smaller princi¬ 
palities, among which were some sacerdotal ones; I shall 
revert to these matters in ehap. xxix. Of great importance 
for civilization were the cities, the independence of which 
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was encouraged in everj^ way by Lucullus and Pompey; the 
latter founded no less than thirty-nine cities in Asia." 

The organization of Asia, which thus became a kind of 
Holy Eoman Enijiire, with temporal and spiritual princes, 
and free cities, was very beneficial for the country itself. It 
is true that it had to pay large sums. Pompey brought 200 
million sesterces (about T2,080,000) into the Eoman treasury; 
the army received 1600 talents (about £4,000,000). The 
triumph which Pompey held on the 2Sth and 29th of Sep¬ 
tember in the year 61 B.c. was a very brilliant one.® 

NOTES 

1. Empire and government of Mithridates. All the facts in 
the following sketch are taken from Reinach, Mithr. Eup. pp. 
213-300 ; the comparisons with Egypt and with Alexander are 
my own.—The empire was a maritime one, it included the shores 
of the Pontus Eu.xinus, which the king’s fleets had commanded 
for nearly forty years. It was only towards the west that other 
states bordered on this sea, Bithynia, Heraclea and Byzantium, 
but their power was not to be compared with that ot Mithridates. 
The empire however was divided into three sections, which com¬ 
municated with each other only by sea: Pontus, Culcbis and 
Bosporus, separated by the steep slopes of the Paryadre.s range 
and the still steeper ones of the Caucasus, where Mithridates had 
only a few isolated fortified points, such as Trapezus and Dioscurias. 

-—The Crimea was much more thickly populated then than it is 
now, the disafforesting having ruined a great part of the country ; 
it contained an agricultural and fishing population. Of the Greek 
cities Panticapaeura (the modern Keitch) had a circumference of 
20 stades ; Phanagoria was the depot for the merchandise of the 
Maeotic tribes, Tanais was the point of departure and arrival of 
the trade with the north and the east.—Colchis formed only a 
satrapy. It contained the Colchians, some of whom lived in pile- 
dwellings, some alleged Egyptian colonists in the valley of the 
Phasis, other aboriginal inhabitants in the south, and in the north 
some Greek settlers who lived mostly in Dioscurias and carried on 
trade through Iberia and Albania with tlie Caspian Sea. Seventy 
dialects were spoken and 300 interpreters were required m 
Dioscurias. — Pontus proper contained three zones, that of the 
coast, that of the rivers inland which at first flow parallel to the 
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coast and then force their way north, and the mountain ranf^es 
of the interior (see above, chap. xiii.). The most fertile part of the 
country was the plain in which the Iris and Lycus unite, and in 
which the cities of Comana, Aniasia and Cabira were situated. 
The hunting and fishing, especially of the tunny, were of im¬ 
portance. The Chalyhes, workers in steel, were famous for their 
mining. If the harbours were good, especially the double harbour 
of Sinope on each side of an isthmus, like those of Cyzicus, Clazo- 
menae and Cnidus, on the other hand the communications with 
the interior were less satisfactory, especially from the coast, as the 
rivers are not navigable. Yet Amasia and Comana were important 
centres of trade; the old Persian royal road indeed went through 
Comana, and the principal route to Armenia started from there. 
Articles exported from Armenia and Mesopotamia to Comana, 
and worked up there by the artificers round the shrine, found their 
way farther west via Amisus and Sinope to Athens, Delos and 
Ehode.s. 

As regards civilization, the greatest variety prevailed among the 
inhabitants of Pontus jiroper. There were tribes which still lived 
in trees (Heptaoometae), others who 2 >ractised the couvade (Tibareni); 
there were races which were mainly hunters and sliephei'ds. In 
Cappadocia the feudal lords still had the nglit to sell their seifs 
I have already referred to the culture of Cajifiadocia and Pontus in 
chaps, xiii,, xviii. and xxv. ; I may add here that the higliest female 
deity of Pontus and Cappadocia, Md, was worshijiped in -the two 
Comanas, that on the Sarus and that on the Iris. The high-iiriest 
of Comana in Pontus was the first personage in tlie realm. Owing 
to the many hierodulae this Comana was called the Pontic Corinth. 
Comana is close to the modern Tokat (name derived from Eudosia), 
a place where important roads meet. The Persians who settled in 
Pontus practised their cult in sacred precincts, which contained 
Magian monasteries. Their princijial place of worship was Zela, 
ne.ar the Iri.s.—The Greek element became more and more im- 
jjortant on the coast. Amastris W'as an elegant city; Sinope with 
it.s two liarhours of great con.sequence. Amisus, in close relations 
with Athens, even had the name Piraeus for some time (Head, 
H. N. 424, coins with owl) ; adjoining it was the suburb of 
Eupatoria with its special wall of fortifications. Trapezus is little 
mentioned, Mithridates had a high opinion of able Greeks. Gains 
and Dorylaus of Amisms were his comrades. Dinjiliantus, wlio 
conquered the Bosporus, was a native of Sinope. Mithridates 
also hellenized in the inteiior. He founded Eupatoria at the 
junction of the Lycus and the Iris. Amasia became a Hellenic 
city; cf. Strabo, 13, 614, Beinach, 249. The geographer Strabo 
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of Aiiiasia liad Greeks (Dorylaus), Persians and Paphlagonians 
among his ancestors. Under Mithridates cities of tiie interior 
struck copjier coins with Greek inscriptions and types (Keinach, 
249, 255, note 2). Mithridates in this respect pursued the same 
aims as Alexander and the Seleiicids. 

Pontus was not a natural, national empire ; the name, which is 
just as little local as that of Epiru.s, is enough to show this. But 
Mithridates made the name an appropriate one by creating a great 
maritime kingdom, which resembles that of the Ptolemies. Just as 
tlie latter included the south-west, so Pontus took in the north-east, 
of the Mediterranean. Both had two dependencies, with which 
they communicated by sea only, the one Gyrene and Cyprus, the 
other Colchis and Bosporus ; the coast of Paphlagonia corresponds 
to Phoenicia. The comparison might be pushed further. Sarapis 
came to Alexandria from Sinope.—Administration. Council of 
state, composed of the so-called relatives and friends (Eeinach, 25.3, 
note 1). Mini.sters : reTay/iepoi cwt c. gen. mentioned : a war- 
minister, a minister of justice, a secretary of state. Mithridates 
was so far above the various religions that he made his friend 
Dorylaus high - priest of Comana The provinces: strategiae, 
eparchiae ; yet cities which were independent in other respects 
had garrisons under phrtirarchs (Keinach, 256). Metrodorus was 
chief justice for some time. Tlie administration of the finances 
was just as good as that of the Ptolemies. As late as the year 66, 
and after perpetual warfare, Mithridates had a treasure of about 
£7,000,000, which was distributed among seventy-five strongholds. 
—The coinage of Mithridates was in gold and silver ; copper coinage 
he left to the cities, of which Amisus especially issued a great deal 
with emblems of the king (twelve cities, Eeinach, 260). Panti- 
capaeum, Phanagoria and Cliersonesns, as entirelj' independent 
cities, coined gold and silver. Since the time of Ctistes (Unicum, 
Eeinach, Trois roy. 162, pi. x. 2) the kings of Pontus had ceased to 
coin gold; the Seleucids, as is well known, coined it, and Mithri¬ 
dates Eupator did so after the year 88, when he felt himself master 
of Asia. Query whether he gave up coining gold after 84 ? Cf. 
Eeinach, 261, and Trois roy. 198. His gold pieces, struck in 
Pontus and Pergamum, are of the Attic standard ; they weighed 
2 dr. and were worth 20 dr. of silver. The commonest silver 
coin was the tetradrachm of the Attic standard. Mithridates also 
had coins .struck in camp: in 88 by Archelaus in Greece, in 87 by 
Ariarathes in Macedonia; in 72 he did so himself in Parium 
(Eeinach, 262). The type on the face of Ids tetradrachms was the 
portrait of the king, idealized after 88, a sort of Alexander head, 
the last masterpiece of Greek coinage. On the reveree were the 
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Pegasus (Perseus—the Persians), the star and crescent, the arms 
of the king (now those of the Ottoman Empire and in the same 
order). After 96 tlie Pegasus is encircled with a wreath ; resem¬ 
blance to the cistophori (see above, chap. xxi. note 4). After the 
conquest of Anterior Asia the stag, the animal of Artemis, takes 
the place of the Pegasus. From 96 onwards the coins have che 
era of 297 B.c. ; for the other eras see above, chap. xxvi. The 
calendar of the coins is the Macedonian. 

The army of the earlier kings of Pontus had contained mostly 
Greek and Galatian mercenaries in addition to the natives. Mith- 
ridates Eupator enlisted the northern tribes, Scythians, Sarmatae, 
Celts and Thracians. He also had many Italian emigrants, at 
last a whole army corps of them. His best engineers were the 
Thessalian Niconidus and Callimachus of Ainisus. He created 
a large fleet, the material and crews for which he obtained in 
his own country, and the leaders from Phoenicia or from among 
the pirate.s. lu 73 lie had 400 triremes or quinqueremes and a 
vast luiiuber of other ves.'els. In tlie course of his reign Mithri- 
dates abandoned the Asiatic for the Macedonian military system, 
and at the close of it he wanted to introduce the Roman organiza¬ 
tion (of cohorts)—undoubtedly a proof of geiiiii.<. Three generals 
of the stamp of Sulla, Lucullus and Poiiipey were unable to 
annihilate him; he had to do it himself. 

I have already referred to his extraordinary natural gifts. He 
was of gigantic stature and remarkably active ; he once rode 1000 
stades (about 150 milesj m 24 houis; in the last year of his 
life (at the age of 69) he could vault fully armed into the saddle ; 
his face was handsome, quite different from that of his ancestors 
(Imhoof, Griech. Portr. and Eeinach, Trois roy. pi. x.). He was 
cunning, energetic, a good speaker, versatile, and never gave up 
hope if there was the slightest chance of success. Some good 
scholars fled to his court; Diodorus of Adramyttmm, Academician 
and statesman, Metrodoiiis of Scepsis, Mi.soroiuaeus, honoured by 
Mithridates as ‘father of the king’ (a Syrian title, Reinach, 282), 
chief justice; eventually he fell into di-^igrace and died soon after¬ 
wards. Mithridates made a special study of medicine and of 
toxicology, and corresponded on the subject with the best phy¬ 
sicians, such as Zachalias of Babylon and Asclepiades of Prusias. 
He discovered remedies, Mithridatia, which were used after his 
time. His physician Papias of Auiisus was also a judge of appeal ; 
the Ptolemies and the sovereigns of Pergainuiu also employed 
physicians in matters of state. Mithridates was a patron of the 
arts ; liis Dactyliotheca was removed by Pompey into the temple 
of the Capitoline .Tuiiiter at Rome (Eeinach. 266;. He was fond 
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of handsome furniture : his throne and state-beds were of gold ; 
a month was spent in making the inventory of the content; of 
his treasure - house at Talanra; among them were 2000 onyx 
dishes set in gold. Mithridates sent offerings to Delos, Nemea 
and Deljjhi, and paid honours to Artemis in Ephesus, and to 
Demeter in the Bosporus. His special sacrifices however were to 
his god Ahuramazda. In the year 81 he ofl’ered him a huge 
sacrifice on a mountain peak, the flames of which were visible 150 
miles off. He had jralaces in Sinope, Amisus, Pharnacia and 
Eupatoria, a summer palace on Lake Stiphane ; the empty tombs 
of his family are still to be seen at Amalia. 

Mithridates had a large retinue : slaves, freednien, court jesters, 
physicians, bodyguards ; many well-born Greeks and Eomans lived 
at his court, and exiled kings as well. Tlie life was a gay one, 
with such amusements as liunting, the theatre, the stadion, long 
banquets accompanied by music, with prizes for the best drinker, 
singer or wit. But the king was on his guard. Before he went 
to table he took his counter-poison (?). He never took off his 
sword. His family was very numerous; from time to time he had 
occasion to make a clearance among his wives and children. Of 
the former only those of Greek extraction are known, because they 
alone showed character, which Eastern-bred women are generally 
without. The following are mentioned : Monime from Stratonicea, 
Berenice of Chios, Stratonice of Poutus, Hypsicratea, a regular 
Amazon. Of his sons described as legitimate, i.e. born in the 
harem, reference has been made to Mithridates and Ariarathos, 
probably killed by their fatlier, to Xiphares, who was undoubtedly 
put to death by him, Machares, who committed suicide, Pharnaces, 
who caused his father’s death ; an illegitimate son, Mithridates of 
Pergamum, played an important part in the history of Caesar. Four 
others are still children in the year 65. They all have Persian 
names, some of the daughters Greek ones. Among them Cleopatra 
was the wife of Tigranes ; Athenais was to have married the prince 
of Cappadocia, Mithridati.s and Nysa the kings of Egypt and 
Cyprus. Both of these perished with their father. Eupatra and 
Crsabaris adorned Pumpey’s triumphal procession. 

As in Alexander the Great, so in Mithridates two things are 
interesting: the man and his aspirations. Personally he has little 
of Alexander, at all events in character, for his features on the coins 
recall that monarch (see also chap. xxv. note 6). The barbarian 
element is too prominent in him. Moderation is unknown to him. 
His will is law; whoever presumes to disobey him is cruslied. He 
destroys cities which he has founded if they revolt against him ; 
under similar circumstances he puts his own children to death. 
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Yet he is capable of gratitude and occasionally gives his confidence. 
Alexander was great, because he was able to repent ; of this there 
is not a trace in Mithridates. Secondly, his aspirations. Here he 
has considerable resemblance to Alexander, especially as regards 
their boundlessness. Just as Alexander wanted to jrenetrate into 
the remote East, so did Mithridates into the distant West, and both 
without urgent need. And the consequence of these enterprises 
is characteristic in both cases. Alexander, whom all know to be a 
humane individual, is disobeyed by his soldiers, but they remain 
attached to him and he to them. Mitliridates, who is known as a 
cruel egoist, is betrayed by bis people and killed forthwith when 
he wants to launch into the unknown. Mithridates, it is true, was 
not a national monarch like Alexander, and his soldiers, especially 
towards the close of his reign, were only mercenaries. Mithridates 
also, like Alexander, wanted to blend the East and the West; only 
he started from the Persian side, Alexander from the Greek. In 
spite of this Mitliridates had the great advantage of being able to 
come forward as defender of tbe Greek nationality, just like Alex¬ 
ander. Only his misfortune was that he had Rome for an antagonist. 
Rome represented the cause of freedom in this struggle, and the 
champions of peisonal rule have in the end always had to succumb 
among civilized peoples. Kapoleon was victorious only so long as 
he represented the principle of liberty ; Cromwell died at the right 
moment. 

Mithridates promoted the cause of Greek civilization in Asia, 
and for this reason is entitled to a prominent place in Greek history. 
If he had held his own, perhaps what is known as the Byzantine 
Empire might have arisen a few centuries sooner. At all events 
emperors like Leo the Isaurian, who was born in Commagene, and 
Nicephorus, who was a native of Seleucia in Pisidia, not to mention 
many earlier ones, have leas Hellenic civilization than Mithridates, 
and the kingdom of the Byzantine emperors, like that of the 
sovereign of Pontus, was around the littoral of the Black Sea. 

Mithridates moreover is in one respect a completion of Alex- 
amler, for he ruled over the very countries which remained outside 
Alexander’s empire, and yet were within the sphere of the old 
Persian monarchy or adjoining it. The Greek Alexander conquered 
the greater part of the Persian empire and tried to hellenize it. 
The Persian Mithridates controlled the section of the Persian 
empire which was left untouched by Alexander and annexed the 
Greeks of the extreme north to it, while liberating them from the 
pressure of the barbarians, and he imparted a Hellenic character to 
his whole kingdom. But he was not able to stand against Rome, 
which had aLo become hellenized. Greek civilization combined 
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with despotism had to succumb to Greek civilization accompanied 
with self-government. The character of Mithridates, as Eeinach 
rightly observes, has much that reminds us of Russian sovereigns. 
This being so, it is remarkable that Vladimir I., the founder of the 
Russian empire, was converted to Christianity in 989 or 900 at 
Chersonesus in the Crimea. Eeinach (Mithridate, p. xiii.) remarks 
on the day of Vladimir’s baptism : “ Ce jour-14, si I’on pent dire, 
naquit I’Sme de la Sainte Kussie. C’est ainsi quo par dela les 
siecles et les races Mithridate donne la main a Pierre le Grand, le 
souverain moderne dont le caractere presente le plus d’analogies 
avec le sien.” 

2. The encroachment of Armenia up to the Gulf of Issus 
occurred again in the Middle Ages; Kdnigreich Kleinarnienien, 
Die Organisation Syriens durch Pompejus, Marquardt, Eom. Staats- 
verf. 4, 236 ; Pompeius recognized as a statesman by Mommsen, 
E. G. 3, 139.—Commagene. Th. Mommsen, Die Dynastie von 
Kommagene, Athen. Mittheil. 1, 27-39 ; Mommsen, E. G. 5, 454 ; 
Huiuann und Puchstein, Eeisen in Kieinasien und Nordsyrien, 
Berk 1890. The monument on the Nemruddagh, of which an 
illustration and thorough explanation is given in this last work, 
had already been published by Hamdi-Bey; Th. Eeinach, La 
Dynastie de Commagene, Rev. des Etudes grecques, 1890, pp. 
362-380.—This dynasty descends from Orontes, the well-known 
Persian satrap of the fourth century B.C., a Bactrian. The con¬ 
nection of the last sovereigns of this house, which Babelon (Eois de 
Syrie, pp. ccviii. seq.) left unsettled, lias been established by Eeinach 
on a probable basis. The governor of Commagene, Ptolemaeus, 
who occurs in Diod. 31, 19 a, belongs to this family. His son was 
Samos (-es), founder of Samdsata, of whom there are coins (Babelon, 
ccviii.). His son Mithridates Callinicus married Laodice, daughter 
of Antiochus VIII. Grypu.s. Her son was Antiochus I., who reigned 
from before 69 down to at least 38 B.C. This is the monarch who 
erected the huge monument on the Nemruddagh. The remain¬ 
ing kings of Commagene are given in Babelon, Eois de Syrie, 
pp. ccxiii. seq.; they ruled at last over part of CEicia and over 
Lycaonia. In the year 72 A.D. the kingdom was put an end to by 
Vespasian. The son of the last king withdrew to Athens, where 
he became Archon Eponymus. The ruined monument on the 
Museum at Athens, the inscriptions of which have been preserved, 
was erected to him ; cf. Baed. Griechenl. 92. His ancestor Orontes 
also had the Athenian citizenship (C. I. A. 2, 1, 108). Eeinach 
remarks very appropriately: “Lavieille faniille iranienne, ballottee 
jiar les ndcessitds de I’ambition et les caprices de la fortune de la 
Bactriane jusipi’aux tlots de la mer Egiie et aux montagnes du 
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Taurus vint enfin a’echouer sur une colline solitaire vis-a-vis du 
roclier sacr^ de Pallas Ath&e. Li repose ce roi en exil, plus sflr 
de la diiree de sa memoire que bieu des monarques morts sur le 
trone, car tant que le culte de la beaute amfenera des p&lerins en 
Grece, quelque chose de la lumiere qui descend de I’acropole 
s’arretera sur la tombe du seizifeme descendant d’Oronte le Bactrien.” 
This Philopappus is in fact an excellent symbol of the attraction of 
Greece for the East. Philopappus was also a Roman consul and 
one of the Arvales Fratres. 

3. For the condition of European Greece between 83 and 31 
B.C. I must refer the reader to Hertzberg, 1, 386 seq. I mention a 
few leading points. Story of the robber Peripoltas in Chaeronea, 
Plut Cim. 1, 2. The bad Propraetor of Macedonia, L. Calpurnius 
Piso, 57-55, according to the description of Cicero in Pisonem a 
sort of Verres. The latter carried on his depredations in 80/79 
under Dolabella in Asia and afterwards as Propraetor in Sicily.— 
The Romans study rhetoric at Rliodes, philosophy in Athens. 
Arioharzanes I. and 111. adorn Athens (Ilertzb. 1, 436). Pompey 
presents the Athenians with fifty talents for the embellishment of 
the city. Benefits conferred on Athen.s by the banker T. Pomponius 
Atticus ; like Cicero he is initiated into the Eleusinian my.steries. 
Cicero lived in Athens for six months; Horace and Virgil were 
there too. Very remarkable is the increase of the authority of the 
Areopagus in Athens, w’hioh now had importance in police, judicial, 
educational and religious matters (Hertzb. 1, 144), evidently estab¬ 
lished by Rome in the intere.sts of conservatism. Athens becomes 
more and more the city of culture, the University town. 
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rOMPEY, CAESAR AND CRASSUS—PHARSALUS— CAESAR IN 
EGYPT—PHILIPPI—ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA—POSITION 
OF EGYPT (63-30 B.C.). 

The remainder of our story must be toM quite briefly.^ 
Pompey had settled matters in Asia according to his own 
good will and pleasure. But his arrangements, to have the 
force of law, required confirmation by the Senate, and the 
latter put off giving it. The offended conqueror therefore 
combined with the popular leader Caesar and the wealthy 
Crassus, and effected his object by this means. But by this 
very step he contriliuted to the rise of his most dangerous 
rival, the cleverer and more energetic Caesar. The latter 
slowly conquered Gaul, and created there, at a short distance 
from Kome, an excellent army wholly devoted to his interests. 
In the meanwhile Crassus sought renown in the distant east 
against the Parthians, who were threatening Syria. But he 
was defeated by them at Carrhae, south of Edessa, and slain 
at a meeting with the Parthian commander-in-ohief, Surenas, 
in a quarrel which was no doubt purposely brought about by 
the Parthians, in 53 B.c. At a performance of the Bacchae of 
Euripides at the Parthian court in Ctesiphon, Agave appeared 
with the head of Crassus instead of that of Pentheus before 
the semi-Greek audience, who broke out into loud applause at 
the sight of this bloody token of victory. In the year 51 the 
conquerors actually appeared in Sj-ria, but C. Cassius made 
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a skilful defence of the country. Pompey and Caesar now 
confronted each other alone. Pompey had once more joined 
the party to which he had devoted his early career, the 
aristocratic side; Caesar seemed to aim at exchanging the 
position of popular leader for that of master of the whole 
state. In the year 49 the conflict between the two men broke 
out. Caesar took Rome, defeated the Pompeians in Spain at 
Ilerda, and made himself Dictator; then he proceeded east¬ 
wards and defeated Pompey at Pharsalus, in 48 B.c. The 
Greek world of the East becomes of marked significance for 
the settlement of the great crisis of the Roman Empire at this 
very moment. In it the most important scenes are enacted ; 
in it the opposition firstly to Caesar, then to the Triumvirs, 
and finally to the adopted son of Caesar found its main 
support. But the West turned the scale, and if the Greeks 
were mostly against Caesar and Octavianus on principle, yet 
the wronglieaded measures of their ant.igo/u\ts, of Pompey, of 
Caesar’s murderers and of Antony, soon cured them of their 
taste for opposition. 

Pompey fled from the mouth of the Penous via Amphi- 
polis, Mytilene, Attalia in Pamphylia and Cyprus to Egypt, 
where he hoped to find protection or at all events a wel¬ 
come. He had been guardian of the brother and sister then 
reigning in Egypt, Cleopatra VII., aged one-and-twenty, and 
Ptolemy XIV., aged thirteen, children of Ptolemy Auletos, 
an unprincipled and cruel individual in the style of the last 
Ptolemies, with whom the Romans had trifled, as he had 
done with the country. As usual a quarrel had arisen 
between the pair, who were to marry each other, and 
Ptolemy^’s advisers had driven Cleopatra out of the country 
and were waging war with her on the Syrian frontier. 
When Pompey appeared on board ship off the hill of Casium 
near Pelusium and asked to be received by Ptolemy, the 
ministers Pothinus and Apellas persuaded the little king 
that his best way out of all difficulties would be to have 
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Pompey assassinated. The fugitive was induced to get into 
a boat, which was to take him to land, and was murdered in 
it, in sight of his wife and his son Sextus, who had remained 
on board the ship. Caesar came to Alexandria via the Helle.s- 
pont and Ehodes, and turned away deeply moved when his 
rival’s head was brought to him—a curious counterpart to the 
scene in the theatre at Ctesiphon. The Egyptians had hoped 
that he would leave the country at once, but two things 
detained him, the wish to amas.s money in Egypt and the 
charms of Cleopatra, who came to Alexandria. As he had 
but few troops, Ptolemy’s ministers came to the conclusion 
that it was perhaps better so, as they might be able to make 
away with him. They instigated a revolt of the population 
of Alexandria and of the Roman garrison which had been in 
Egypt since the year 55, and Caesar was actually in such , 
imminent danger that it seemed as if the third Triumvir 
also would lose his life in the East. On one occasion he had 
to escape by swimming from a .sinking ship. It was with 
difficulty that ho held a small section of the city and kept 
open his communications with the sea by the large harbour. 
The energy of the revolt which he encountered was no 
doubt due to the Roman soldiers. At last he was saved by 
Mithridates of Pergamum, a son of the famous king, who 
advanced with a miscellaneous force from Asia. He took 
Pelusium and marched up the eastern bank of the Nile. 
Caesar now embarked his troops, sailed round the Pharos, 
landed west of the city, marched round the Mareotis Lake, 
joined forces with Mithridates, and eventually defeated the 
enemy on the Nile, Ptolemy being drowned in the battle. 
Caesar then took possession of the whole of Alexandria, and 
now Egypt was his. After having made over the government 
to Cleopatra and her second brother Ptolemy, he went to 
Syria, where he rewarded Antioch, Ptolemais, Gabala, Laodicea 
ad Mare and Rosus for their loyalty and confirmed the ex¬ 
emption of the .Tews from a Roman garrison and Roman ta.xes. 
VOL. IV - I’ 
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Thence he jjrocccdcd to Asia Minor and defeated Pliarnacos, 
the son and murderer of the old Mithridates, at Zela; this 
was the battle after which he wrote the famous veni, vidi, rid 
to the Senate. Pharnaces was put to death in the Bosporus 
by his governor AsanJer. Caesar of course now took in hand 
some changes in the organization of Asia Minor. His giving 
Cyprus to two Ptolemies, after it had been independent under 
Roman protection, was a prelude to the subsequent un-Ronian 
beha\dour of Antony in the East. 

This is not the place to describe Caesar’s further achieve¬ 
ments in the civil war. Thapsus and Munda lie outside the 
scheme of this histor}’. Nor can his partly executed and 
partly unexecuted plans for the reorganization of the great 
Empire, which was so urgently required, be discussed in 
detail here. If these plans actually resulted in the undis¬ 
guised despotism which has been attributed to him with 
some show of reason, it is clear that such a constitution could 
not have the permanence which his adopted son, who had 
grown wiser by experience, managed to give to his. The 
oligarchy had to be put an end to, for it had utterly degener¬ 
ated But despoti,sm pure and simple could not take its 
place. At any rate Caesar’s degradation of the Senate, which 
had so long been all-powerful, into a merely consultative body, 
shows that ho was not the far-seeing politician which many 
writers m.ake him out to be, and this, looking to the ideas 
which prevailed at that time, makes his assassination intel¬ 
ligible. The tyrant was put out of the way in Greek fashion 
just as he was on the point of conquering the Parthian empire 
like ano;her Alc.xander.^ 

The war.s which now ensue an(i continue up to the final 
settlement are waged mostly in theEa.st or in Greek counti’ies. 
First of all Caesar’s murderers, and then Antony, rely on 
the East, Sextus Pompeius on Greek Sicily. Brutus was to 
have received Macedonia as his province by Caesar’s wish, 
and Cassius Syria. As a matter of fact they both seized the 
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provinces destined for them after a stay in Athens, where 
statues were erected to them near Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
Cassius defeating Dolahelia, who had occupied Syria, and 
then plundering Laodicea and Tarsus. Cassius then marched 
into Asia Minor and sacked Khodes. Brutus also came to 
Asia, where he devoted too much time to the subjugation of 
the valiant Lj’cians and thus forfeited the sympathies of the 
inhabitants of the province. The first enthusiasm for the 
murderers of Caesar began to decline very considerably 
throughout the East. But this had little to do with the final 
result, which was decided by arms. The die was cast at 
Philippi, where the folly of the republican leaders (Cassius 
killed himself quite unnecessarily) contributed almost as 
much to the issue as the valour of the conquerors (43 B.C.). 
The sole support of the aristocratic party was now S. Pompeius, 
who founded a sort of pirate kingdom in Sicil}'. For a time 
Sextus had much luck and considerable power, especially as 
he managed to cut off supplies from Italy, and thus worked 
on the feelings of the Roman populace. Octaviamis and 
Antony were therefore obliged to recognize him as an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign in the year 39. But the naval battle ofl 
Naulochus in Sicily (36 B.C.), in which he was defeated by 
Agrippa, put an end to his sovereignty. He fled to Asia and 
perished there. It was in Sicily too that the third Triumvir, 
Lepidus, fell from power through his own folly. Thus 
Octavianus was left in sole possession in the West. 

In the East this jiosition was held for a long time by 
M. Antonius, a brave and experienced soldier, but just as 
frivolous as, and far more unprincipled than, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, with whom Plutarch compares him. He let slip 
golden ojjportunities of keeping a hold on power, and allowed 
himself to be fooled by a disreputable and passh woman in a 
manner almost unprecedented for a man of such commanding 
influence and so much natural energy. Cleopatra caught 
him in Tarsus in the year 41, let him go for a time on his 
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marriage with Octavian’s sister after his reconciliation with the 
latter in the year 40, but took possession of him again in 37, 
when he was about to march against the Parthians, and kept 
her plaything in her hands until she thought fit to break 
it. In 41 B.C. the Parthians had conquered Syria and even 
Asia Minor as far as Laodicea, but had then been driven out 
again by P. Ventidius Bassns. Antony now wanted to finally 
subdue them. But he set about it very unskilfully, pushing 
across Armenia from the north into Atropatene and lingering 
over the siege of Phraaspa (east of Lake Urmia, the modern 
Takht Suleiman), and on his communications with the west 
being cut off, retreating to Syria by the same circuitous route 
with enormous loss. Of course ho sent lying bulletins to 
Kome, on the strength of which the usual honours were 
decreed him by the Senate at the instance of the obliging 
Octavian. Antony might have renewed tlie war, if he had 
been willing to obtain Octavian’s helj) by a reconciliation 
with Octavia, but he repudiated her (35) and confined his 
activity to a triumphal procession in Alexandria. The victory 
which he celebrated was the treacherous capture of his alleged 
disloyal ally Artavasdes of Armenia, and the strangest part of 
the triumph was that Cleopatra was proclaimed queen of kings 
with her son by Caesar, Caesarion, as co-regent. Her son by 
Antony, Alexander, received Armenia; other countries were 
given to various Egyptian princes; Octavia was divorced. 

The Eomans were indignant at these disgraceful proceed¬ 
ings, but Antony tried to conciliate them by holding out 
hopes of a restoration of the Republic, f.e. the fall of Octavian. 

A conflict was therefore inevitable, and Octavian was clever 
enough to begin it by a declaration of war on Cleopatra. 
Antony was only deprived of his offices. He wasted the 
best of his time in revels in Samos and at Athens in the 
company of Cleopatra. The loss of the decisive battle off 
Actium (2nd Sept. 31 b.c.) through the treachery of Cleopatra 
and the wretched conduct of Antony is a matter of history. 
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The pair, who were not on very good terms, proceeded to 
Alexandria, where Antony awaited his fate, while Cleopatra 
planned further treachery. She made over Pelusium to 
Octavian and, to make Antony commit suicide—this was the 
simplest way of getting rid of him—circulated a report of her 
death. Antony did destroy himself, and Cleopatra now hoped 
that she would be able to fascinate Octavian as she had fasci¬ 
nated Caesar and Antony. But the middle-aged Egyptian siren 
tried her arts in vain on the cool-headed young general, and 
she died by her own hand, the only creditable action of im¬ 
portance which is recorded of her public or private life.^ 

, Egypt became a Eoman province, which involved little 
change in its legal position. And a change of this kind was 
not necessary. The country had had no communities or 
peoples like Syria; its inhabitants could not part with any 
rights, for they never possessed any. It had been a large 
landed estate, and such it remained. The only difference 
was that the owner no longer resided in Alexandria, but 
in Eome, and that he administered his property better 
than the Ptolemies had done. The owner was the Emperor 
himself, the administrator always a Eoman knight. Senators 
were not even allowed to set foot in Egypt. The prosperity 
of the country now revived. Cleopatra had, like her prede¬ 
cessors, governed so badly that the country did not produce 
enough corn for its own wants, for her ministers had not 
even taken the trouble to regulate the overflow of the Nile. 
Intellectually too Egypt remained much the same as formerly. 
The Museum continued to exist; true, it was no longer the 
head-quarters of erudition, for now there were more facilities 
for study in Eome than in Alexandria, apart from the intel¬ 
lectual stimulus offered by the capital. On the other hand, 
a natural literature grew up more and more in Alexandria, 
and under Eoman rule a heathen, a Jewish, and a Christian 
philosophy were able to develop there. 

Soon after his victory Octavian gave the Eoman Empire 
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the constitution under which it long continued to exist. 
He retained what was right and discarded what was wrong 
in Caesar’s innovations and—most important point of all— 
allowed the Senate a due share in the government of the 
great whole. Of course he took the lion’s share for himself. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion of our narrative. 
It only remains for us to give a brief description of the 
political and a glance at the intellectual condition of the 
Greeks at the moment when they passed under the protection 
of Eome. 


NOTES 

1. For the history of the period from the outbreak of the civil 
war the following works may be consulted, besides the standard 
histories of Eome : Judeich, Caesar ira Orient, Leipz, 1885, and 
especially Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, 1, 1 and 2, 1, 
Leipz. 1891. 

2. Site of Casium, Baedeker, Aeg. 1, 452.—Gabala, Head, C59 ; 
Baed. Pal. 386.—Caesar gives Cyprus to Ptoleniaean princes, Dion 
Cassius, 42, 35. I am not aware that Mommsen mentions this 
characteristic fact.— Caesar. A brilliant picture has been drawn 
of him by Mommsen, who assumes that his aim was the “ political, 
military, intellectual and moral renascence of his own degraded 
nation and of its near kinsman, the still more degraded Hellenic 
race” (R. G. 3, 431). And on p. 524 he says that Caesar with the 
“unerring genius with which he refashioned the Roman state, also 
undertook the regeneration of the Hellenes and resumed the in¬ 
terrupted labours of the great Ale.xauder.” This would make him 
a prominent figure in Greek history. I .see no rea.son however 
for crediting him with such lofty aims and .such extraordinary 
results, and am all the more inclined to substantiate my own 
v'erdict because Moram.sen’s sketch of Caesar at the beginning of 
hi.s 11th chapter has already jiassed into German school text-books. 
Mommsen, a.s it appears to me, has not proved his propo.sitions, and 
it is desirable to demonstrate this very point. Other writers have 
disagreed with his view of Caesar, but I believe that if the pre¬ 
mises adopted by Mommsen himself, i.e. the description of the 
individual achievements of Caesar, are shown not to justify his 
conclusion—and that is w'hat the above-mentioned sketch really 
is—this will help us to set the matter in its proper light and to 
form a more correct opinion of the Romans and Greeks of that 
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day, will) had not yet fallen so low as to deserve the constitution 
devised by Caesar. In Monim.scn’.s account the reorganization of 
the city police comes first. Here Caesar’s action was no doubt 
beneficial. Mommsen then passes to the wretched economic con¬ 
dition in which the Dictator found Italy, and describes it in detail 
(pp. 479-491), adding the following words: “ The root of this disease 
was incurable, and such remedies as could be apjilied had to come 
mainly from the efforts of the people themselves and from the 
influence of time ; even the wisest government is as powerles.s as 
the most skilful physician to change bad blood into good, or to do 
more than avert the mi.shajcs which retard the healing powers of 
nature.” In this direction and with this very considerable limita¬ 
tion laid down by Mommsen himself Caesar undoubtedly achieved 
great things. After Home and Italy come the provinces. Here 
Mommsen remarks that before Cae.sar’s time the view prevailed in 
Rome that the provinces were estates of the Roman people, but 
that Cae.sar “did away with” this view (p. 504). This however 
does not agree with Mommsen’s opinions expressed elsewhere. 
For, as we saw in chap. xix. note 5, Mommsen himself states not 
only in his history of Rome, but also in his book on Roman public 
law, that the estate theory obtained from the time of C. Gracchus 
down to Gains. Now I do not in the least believe (chap. xix. 
note 5) that it originated with C. Gracchus nor that Caesar did 
away wdth it, but Mommsen himself cannot well make this assump¬ 
tion, for in that case how could the theory reappear in Gains 1 
It might indeed be said that the Empire re-introduced it contrary 
to Caesar’s intention. But what proof is there that Caesar did away 
with it ? Of tangible facts in .support of this hypothesis Mommsen 
only quotes the settlement of Italians in the provinces, and the 
question arises whether this is to be regarded as an improvement 
of the provinces or as an exploitation of them. It is noteworthy 
that Mommsen adduces the colony of Carthage as the most pro¬ 
minent fact of this nature (.511, 513), and remarks (p. 511) that 
here as in general Caesar carried out the ideas of C. Gracchus. 
We have seen however that according to Mommsen, Rom. Gesch. 

2, 111 (120) C. Gracchus, when he founded his colony in Africa, 
propounded the new theory that the soil of the subject communities 
was the “ private property ” of the state. That is the old ‘ estates ’ 
theory, consequently exploitation. When Caesar does the same 
thing, it is suppo.sed to be with an ideal object. This is not likely. 
So much only is clear from the foregoing, that Caesar treated the 
provinces in precisely the same way as C. Gracchus, and that he 
did not “do away with ” any less generous views. The next ])oint 
in Mommsen is the general legal reforms in the Roman Empire. 
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Here Mommsen has shown that something was done by Caesar, but 
in this department too the praise is somewhat excessive for the actual 
achievement, for according to him Caesar “ sketched the plan of a 
new code” (p. 519), which was to settle what was “necessary.” 
That consequently was the main point, and it would entitle Caesar 
to high praise. But in the first place the plan was never carried 
out, the “necessary” reform never came to pass, and in the second 
place its laudable nature is only a conjecture of Mommsen’s— 
“this was Caesar’s intention, for it must have been so.” Unfor¬ 
tunately men are only too often prevented from carrying out their 
good intentions ; but after all we can only write on the credit side 
what is accomplished, or at least expiessed as an intention, not 
what a man “must have” intended. Finally, Caesar promoted 
the improvements which had been “ started ” in the coinage, and 
re-organized the calendar. All these things appear to Mommsen 
as parts of a fabric in which he discerns “ no gaps of any import¬ 
ance ”; “ each stone enougli to make a man immortal.” Im¬ 
mortality however is rather too high a reward for carrying out 
other people’s ideas (reform of the coinage); “ each ” stone therefore 
was not “ enough.” Consequently a.s Caesar treated the provinces 
in much the same way as some of his predecessors, as the nature of 
his plan for a general code is unknown, and as all he could do for 
the economic condition of Italy was to “avert misha])s,” his actual 
performances are reduced to reforms in the police and in civic 
government, in the coinage and the calendar. All this was good 
and useful work, but it is far from Justifying the enthusiastic 
praise above quoted. I have now however to draw attention to 
an important point, which makes these eulogies appear altogether 
inappropriate. IVhat constitution did Caesar wish to give to the 
Roman Empire ? According to Mommsen he wanted to be sole 
magistrate, after the fashion of the old kings, ie. dictator (pp. 450, 
451). Legislative power no doubt he was willing to shaie with 
the people ; hut according to Mommsen himself this popular power 
was only an “unsubstantial shadow,” a “formal sovereign,” with 
which every government could “ easily come to terms.” The 
Senate was to be nothing more than an adviser, but even this 
modest ro/e was not on a very satisfactory footing ; “ sometimes 
resolutions of the Senate were promulgated, of which none of the 
Senators stated to have been present when they were drawn up 
had an idea ” (Mommsen). Consequently absolutism pure and 
simple combined with gentle mockery of the auxiliary bodies! 
Was this the policy which was to inaugurate a “ regeneration ” of 
men who were not inferior to the autocrat in morality? Are 
isolated reforms of a gifted individual, who treats those on whom 
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he showers his blessings as beings on a lower scale than himself, 
sufficient to produce a regeneration among self-respecting men ? 
Mommsen himself is of opinion (2, 109) that “an absolute mon¬ 
archy is a great calamity for a nation.” As however he adds, “ but 
not so great as an absolute oligarchy,” Caesar according to him 
must still be regarded as a “great” but yet “ lesser calamity.” But 
even this proposition is a dubious one. In an absolute oligarchy 
one of tlie rulers can always restrain the other (in the Consulate, 
for instance), but if there is only one ruler and he loses his reason, 
then there is no peaceful way of getting out of the diiiiculty. The 
merit of tlie constitution devised by Caesar would therefore be a 
sort of casting out of devils by Beelzebub, which may be a useful 
proceeding under certain circumstances but does not prove the 
excellence of Beelzebub. AVhat Caesar’s intellectual standpoint 
was according to Mommsen himself, is shown by tlie latter’s 
remark (Staats. 2, 716) that if Caesar wanted to be recognized as 
a god, this proves eminent consistency in thought and action. I 
do not hold that such a wish even in Caesar’s case was a necessary 
consequence of his conduct in other respects; I consider it an 
inconsistency in him as in Alexander (vol. iii. ])p. 355, 356); but 
if Caesar really did prove his consistency by it, then it was the 
consistency of madness and it would be impossible to condemn 
him more severely than by such a remark. This kind of con¬ 
sistency is generally attributed to the later emjierors ; if Caesar 
was afflicted with it, then Lange’s theory (Rom. Alt. 3, 456) of his 
eventual mental derangement would be correct. If a man of this 
stamp is credited with aiming at “the political, military, intel¬ 
lectual and moral regeneration ” of the Romans and the Greeks, it 
must be said that the contemplation of this aim (which the individual 
achievements of Caesar, as we saw, do not prove) is not proved 
by the fact that he wished to be regarded as a god. The gods of 
Greece and Rome were not generally credited with the aspiration 
of effecting a regeneration of mankind, and not even Alexander 
wished to become a god for the purpose of morally improving any 
one. This much only is clear in Caesar, that he wished to make 
himself absolute ruler of the Romans and of their empire. Inas¬ 
much as his acts done with this object were useful in themselves, 
owing to the decided harmfulness of the oligarchy in those days, he 
indirectly also aimed at a political and military regeneration of the 
empire. But what these aspirations have to do with an intellectual 
and moral regeneration of peoples, even in the mind of Caesar, is 
not apparent. And here another remark may be made. The 
intellectual and moral regeneration of a people has been the aim 
of great legislators, such as Solon, for instance. Caesar however 
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was far from being a Solon, because he lacked an essential qualifi¬ 
cation for itj he was not moral enough himself. No argument 
is needed to prove this. Mommsen merely remarks on thi.s 
point that Caesar began his liaison with Cleopatra out of policy 
only. If so, why did he make her join him in Rome ? Policy had 
not so much to do with this connection as pleasure. He gave her 
little brothers a small kingdom to play with. Were the Cypriotes 
to he morally regenerated in this way ? Besides, according to 
Mommsen, Caesar was a man of “geniale Nuchternheit.” This 
describes him admirably. But a man of this stamp does not try to 
regenerate a nation intellectually and morally, for he is aware that, 
if it can be done, he is not the man to do it. Enthusiasm, idealism, 
are required for this. Pericles and Cromwell, whom Mommsen 
compares with Caesar, were not “ michterne ” individuals. That is 
a proof of the psychological impossibility of Mommsen’s picture of 
Caesar. It may therefore be as.serted—and this is the raison d’etre 
of the whole of the present note—that there is not a trace of regenera¬ 
tion of the Hellenes, even m the way of intention, by Caesar. Two 
things, to pass from the negative to the positive, have to be con¬ 
sidered in him, his personality and his work. Personally he is 
highly attractive. He is an amiable, humane man, independent 
and prompt in action, a great organizer and general; as an imlividual 
he is almost on a level with Alexander, from whom he is distinguished 
only by less morality and lack of idealism. When he wanted to 
put his absolutist theories into practice he had ceased to be a real 
student of human nature, or at all events he considered it superfluous 
to observe his fellow-creatures, or he would not have been put to 
death by the whole troop of his ostensible friends. His statesman¬ 
ship was partly good and successful and partly a failure. The 
tranquillization of the Empire and the inception of reforms were 
good ; the failure was the attempt to found an absolutism in which 
according to Mommsen (pp. 453, 454) he was to play the part of 
master, and his assistants, uho were not even to be “colleagues” 
but simply “ helpers,” that of freedraen or slave.s who manage 
the estate. It is needless to dwell on the po'-ition left in it for 
Roman citizens. This arrogance was his rum. The case is different 
with Augustus. He is calculating, is aware of his own shortcomings 
and of those of others, and knows how to turn both to account. 

In case of need he shrinks from no atrocity. But he is clever enough 
to see that absolutism pure and simple cannot last with subjects 
whose culture is on a par with that of the ruler and in a state which 
has been governed for a century by an oligarchy, and he takes the 
Senate, the old I'ejiresentative of the oligarchy, as co-ruler, he 
creates the dyarchia (Mommsen), the only constitution suitable for 
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the Roman Empire at that time. Caesar never put to death an 
opponent, but he tried to .substitute pure absolutism for the 
aristocracy, and the aristocrats made away with him. Augustus 
butchered thousands of his oiiponent.'i, but then gave the aristocracy 
the share in the government of the Empire which was due to it, 
and the consequence of this combination of cleverness and cruelty 
was that he was able to die a natural death at an advanced age and 
that his work outlasted him.—Caesar and the Jews, Mommsen, 5, 501, 
3. Cleopatra, Gardthausen, 1, 437-445, with the notes. That 
she was not beautiful is now proved by the Uenderah portrait 
jiublished by Gardthausen, 2, 1, 227 ; it is not quite true to nature, 
yet, as the coins show, thoroughly characteristic. With her long 
Egyptian nose she is a regular contrast to her kinswoman Cleopatra 
Thea (see above, chap, xxvi.), who was morally on her level, with 
the turned-up one. On certain coins (Imhoof, Portratk. VIII, 15) 
she is even strangely like her lover Antony. Her title of queen 
still makes such an impression that she is called a “woman of many 
truly royal qualities" in I. Muller, 3, 681. At any rate she did 
not use them in governing the country ; Gardthausen, 1, 456. And 
what these qualities were is not mentioned. Many of her vices 
are too well known to be enumerated. Besides, she was cruel {e.g. 
to her younger brothers, whom she put to death), faithless (to 
Antony), stupid from excess of cunning (her fliglit at Actium). Her 
life was disreputable, like that of almost all tlie Ptolemies from 
about 220 b.c. ; her death w.as not so. She was great only as an 
actress ; but in this respect too Augustus was her master. There 
are some very good psychological observations on Cleopatr.a’s conduct 
at Actium in Mahaffy, Empire, 476. He rightly points oat (p. 445) 
that the bad Cleopatra (on p. 455 he calls her “the beautiful fiend’') 
was really not worse than the Cleopatras and Arsinoes of Egypt 
before her. This confirms my verdict on the moral worthlessness 
of the Ptolemies from 280 onwards, so far as the women of the 
family are concerned.—Egypt a Roman province, Gardthausen, 1, 
446-458. I refer the reader to this writer for all the details in this 
chapter; he has also studied the geography' of the whole subject 
(cf. for instance the map of the country round Lake LTrmia for 
Antony’s campaign, 2, 1, 155, the view of the Gulf of Ambracia, 1, 
369, and the m.ap of the battle of Actium). 


If the Greek world, which certainly could not have continued to 
exist as it hitherto had done, was to be preserved for a time with¬ 
out excessive change, then hardly any other organization of tlie 
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Roman Empire waa conceivable than that created by Augustus, and 
generally speaking that Empire could not reasonably have been 
better organized. The following considerations will show this. 1. 
The Greek cities were not able to bring about a general constitu¬ 
tion either alone among themselves or in concert with Macedonian 
sovereigns ; consequently, if they were not to go to ruin, the 
remedy had to come from outside, i.e. from Rome. 2. The 
constitution devised by Caesar, as Mommsen describes, could not 
provide this remedy, because Rome would not have it. According 
to Mommsen (p. 456) Caesar wanted to make Rome “the first 
among the many municipalities of the Empire,” that is, put it on 
the same level as Naples, Athens and Antioch; he wanted to let 
the Roman aristocrats as consuls, etc., govern only the city of Rome 
and himself control each individual organism, cities, peoples, leagues 
witli his ‘ assistants,’ slaves and freedmen. This was an imitation 
of Alexander, but with no possibility of success, because the necessary 
instrument of rule, which created difficulties even for Alexander, 
the people, actually refused to work for Caesar. Alexander was the 
popular king of the Macedonians, and yet the latter, and they alone, 
put difficulties in his way; Caesar however was only a usurper in 
Rome. The Coruelii, Claudii, Livii were not going to be degraded 
to the position of municipal councillors of the city of Rome, with 
the function of looking after sewers and street-cleaning and the 
whitewashing of the temple fafades. 3. On the other hand, the 
constitution devised by Augustus fulfilled its purpose for a long 
time. Augustus accomplished the following results : (a) he secured 
the unity of the Empire, the basis of tiniversal peace, by keeping 
the army and general supervision in his own hand ; (b) he let 
Rome remain the leading city and gave its great families a share 
in the government of the whole Empire, with honour and power, 
in the capital as W'ell as in the provinces (the Senate). Even this 
position would not have satisfied them, but the proscriptions opened 
their eyes to the reality, (c) He not only left the poleis their 
autonomy—this was Caesar’s policy too — he not only enabled 
their prominent citizens to ri.se to power in the service of the 
Emperor—Caesar was in favour of this—but he also enabled them 
to become members of a really influential Senate, and as such co- 
regents of the Emperor. He consequently contented (1) the whole, 
(2) the leading community, (3) the subordinate communities as much 
as could be reasonably expected. 4. That this constitution was on 
the lines of the past of Greece was proved by the fact that Greek 
city life developed still further under it. It was in fact an appro¬ 
priate climax of the history of ancient Greece. 



CHAPTEE XXIX 

POLITICAL CONDITION OF THE GREEKS UNDER THE EARLY 
EMPIRE 

The political condition of the Greek world in the reigns of 
Augustus and his immediate successors is often viewed with 
more technical correctness than real accuracy. In discussing 
it we begin by recalling the organization of the Eoman 
Empire, into the provinces of which the Greek communities 
were incorporated. 

As is' well known, these provinces were from 27 b.c. 
onwards partly under the supervision of the Emperor, partly 
under that of the Senate, according as they appeared more or 
less to need the military protection afforded by the Emperor. 
The assignment might vary with circumstances. The frontier 
provinces acquired after 27 B.c. were all imperial, as were 
especially Syria and Egypt among the older ones with which 
we have to deal. The senatorial governors were of higher 
rank, the imperial ones had greater power, owing to the mili¬ 
tary authority entrusted to them. 

Of the provinces which contained a great number of Greek¬ 
speaking inhabitants the oldest was Sicily; next came 
Macedonia. Under Caesar the greater part of the territory 
of Massalia was included in Gallia Narbonensis. In 27 B.c. 
Achaia became a province, and Moesia at the beginning of 
the Christian era. In Asia Minor the kingdom of Pergamum, 
as we have seen, first became a Eoman province with the 
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name of Asia (133 B.C.), then Cilicia from 103 onwards (see 
above, chap, xxv.), Bithynia through the bequest of Nicomedes 
in 74, and in 64 B.a the western part of the kingdom of 
Pontus was annexed to it. The province of Galatia dates 
from 25 b.C. ; it includes Pisidia and eastern Phrygia up to 
Aizanoi, and subsequently cities of Paphlagonia and Pontus. 
Then Pontus was united to Cappadocia, which had no more 
kings after 17 A.D. Lycia did not become Eoman until the 
reign of Claudius, in 43 A.D., and Pamphylia shared the same 
fate at that time. It was also through Claudius that Ehodes 
first lost its independence; it was added to the province of Asia, 
which included the Aegean Islands as well. Syria, as we are 
aware, passed under Eome in 64 B.C. ; Judaea did not become 
a separate province until 70 A.D. ; up to that time it was a de¬ 
pendency of Syria. This enumeration is enough to show that 
the provinces changed a good deal, and that was far more the 
case than can be indicated here. Provinces were made smaller, 
increased, created, abolished, and this could easily bo done, as 
they were not so much administrative areas as districts under 
supervision. There was no regular staff of provincial officials, 
the functiotiaries came and went as assistants of the governor. 
Eome allowed the component parts of the provinces as much 
independence as possible. I shall revert to this point shortly ; 

I now give a brief surv ey of the various countries in which 
Greek life flourished at that time. 

In the west Massalia retained its independence when it 
had to submit to Caesar in the year 49, but lost part of its 
territory. It preserved its Greek civilization for some time 
to come.i In Italy the Greek element is still specially vigorous 
in Naj)les. True, the city received a Eoman colony, but it 
kept the Greek language and offices with Greek names, as for 
instance the demarchm, which had supplied the Eomans with 
the Greek equivalent for their trihiimtm plcbis. The Eomans 
tried to latinize Sicily. Caesar is supposed to have wished to 
give its inhabitants the latinitas, Antony even the full citizen- 
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ship ; but tliese plans were not realized. Augustus placed 
Eoman colonies in various cities of the island. In spite of 
this Greek culture held its ground in Sicily, and was subse¬ 
quently .strengthened by the Byzantine occupation. 

In Greece two states were quite independent, Sjiarta and 
Athen.s, the old abodes of Greek renown, and the latter was 
even permitted to keep its tributary subjects, the iidiabitants 
of >Sc 3 -ros, Lemnos, Imbros and Delos. But the other Greek 
communities were also self-governing, and continued to live 
under their own laws. They were only somewhat more liable 
to changes in their institutions at the hand of the governors 
than Sparta and Athens. Just as in most of the Greek dis¬ 
tricts of the East, so in European Greece Home allowed the 
formation of ham, that of the Achaeans among others. 
Augustus even reorganized the Amphictyonic League, and 
strengthened it by founding the city of Nicopolis opposite 
Actium. Thessaly and Epirus were added to the province of 
Achaia.^ 

In Macedonia Thessalonica, Amphipolis and Dj’iihachium 
were recognized as independent cities by the Komans. It is 
true that the first-named was the head-quarters of the Roman 
Propraetor and therefore specially' liable to tutelage by 
Rome. , 

In Thrace the Romans admitted the independence of 
Abdera, Aenus, Byzantium and Samothrace. The Chersonese 
had passed into the hands of Agrippa, subsequently it became 
imperial property. At various points in the interior too, 
at Philippopolis for instance, flourishing Greek communities 
grew up. 

In Moesia there were ancient Greek cities on the coast, in 
the rear of which the Romans jilanted colonies of people 
speaking their language. The governors of Moesia also had 
to look after the Greek cities on the northern shores of the 
Black Sea, which, while independent internally, were obliged 
to pay tribute to Sarmatian sovereigns.^ 
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The internal affairs of the various provinces of Asia were 
of the most varied nature. As a rule the Eomans had left 
their institutions as they found them, and in so doing had 
preserved the autonomy of the cities; Pompey had even 
made the city communities more important and thus de¬ 
cidedly encouraged the Greek element. In the province of 
Asia a certain unity in taxation had already been introduced 
by the kings of Pergamum, just as by Hieron and the Cartha¬ 
ginians in Sicily, and the Romans not only retained this more 
direct mode of government, but actually made the system 
worse by the disastrous measures of C. Gracchus. The inde¬ 
pendence of the communities could not help suffering from 
this, although tho revenue-farming was afterwards abolished. 
In the province of Asia wc find the system, which appears in 
other parts of tho Roman empire, of judicial di.stricts, conventiis, 
in the chief towns of which tho Proconsul held his court, 
a kind of jurisdiction which on the one hand clearly shows 
the original significance of the office of Proconsul, as a su^jer- 
vising non-administrative authority, and on the other hand 
enables the Proconsul to intervene with greater eft'ect in the 
affairs of the various communities. This system was not 
introduced everywhere, in Syria, for instance, such districts 
are not mentiotujd. In spite of the calamities which the 
province of Asia had had to undergo, its famous cities were 
still important and flourishing. In Bithynia too we find 
cities of note, especially Nicomedia and Calchedon, and it 
is significant that the whole country was divided into city 
districts. The same arrangement existed, to the advantage 
of Greek civilization, from the time of Pompey in Paphlagonia 
and Pontus, where Sinope, Amastris, Amisus and Pompeiopolis 
on the Amnias were considered the most important cities. 
The position was different in Galatia and Cappadocia; there 
country life still predominated, and Galatia had retained its 
old tribal constitution, while Cappadocia was divided into 
administrative districts under strategi. Yet here too the divi- 
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sion into slfategiae was replaced in later times, between 
Alexander Soverus and Constantine, by city districts, to such 
an extent had the cities—at first only Tyana, Mazaca (after¬ 
wards Eusebia and then Caesarea), Ariarathea and Archelais 
—increased in number, i.e. the Greek element been strength¬ 
ened. There were no independent cities in Galatia, the city 
life of this province was supplied by its Pisidian section with 
Termessus and Sagalassus. 

The position of Lyeia was peculiar. This country had 
sided with the Eomans against Mithridates and then made 
a brave resistance to Brutus; it therefore retained its 
independence, of which it was not deprived until the 
reign of Claudius. It consisted of a league (sgaiema) of 
twenty-three cities with voting power, divided into three 
classes, according as they had three, two or one vote at the 
yearly assemblies, in which the head of the league, the 
Lyciarches, was elected. The cities of the first class were 
Patara, Olympus, Myra, Tlos, Xanthus and Pinara. The 
Komans did not disturb this organization. In Pamphylia 
the most important cities were Side, Perge and Aspendus. 
In Cilicia, which included Isauria, there were six independ¬ 
ent cities; Tarsus, Anazarbus (Caesarea), Corycus, Mopsus, 
Seleucia on the Calycadnus and Aegae. The Iwinon with a 
Cilicarches at the head of it met at Tarsus. Augustus also 
left two principalities in Cilicia untouched, that of Olba and 
of Tarcondimotus in the Amanus range. Cyprus and Crete 
also had Mna. Paphos was the sacred metropolis of Cyprus ; 
Cyrenaica was united to Crete, where a Cretarches is men- 
tioned."* 

Syria remained as Pompey had organized it, divided into 
cities and principalities. In northern Syria independent city 
communities were formed by the four cities of the Seleucis, also 
by Cyrrhus, Hierapolis, Beroea, Epiphanea, Balanea (Banijas, 
Baed. 385), farther south on the coast by the well-known 
Phoenician cities, as well as by Joppa, Ascalon and Gaza, and 
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the inland towns of the Decapolis and Samaria. A handbook 
of repute views the “ concession of independence ” to so many 
cities as an administrative measure of Rome. The idea is 
that the Romans wanted to save themselves the trouble of 
appointing a number of officials in this way. The converse 
is the truth. Because the Romans remained faithful to their 
principle of leaving everything as it was and therefore did 
not disturb the independence of friendly cities, they were 
able to dispense with the appointment of a number of officials 
—a class of men with which they were not very familiar. 
The fact that so many communities lived peaceably side by 
side without Roman functionaries in each of them is more¬ 
over a proof of the sterling qualities of the Syrian city folk, 
on which stress should be laid as well as on the much dis¬ 
cussed and undeniable luxuriousness of the Syrians and on 
their refractoriness, which is often so strongly marked. Of 
late it has been shown to be probable that Greek private law 
was in force in the Syrian cities ; in this respect too the 
Greeks of Asia had not been untrue to their principles. Of 
independent principalities the following remained standing 
for a time in Syria: Commagene with its splendour-loving 
sovereigns of Persian extraction and Greek culture (see chap, 
xxvii. note 2); the dynasties of Chalcis on the Lebanon (the 
modern Andschar, between Beyroot and Damascus, Baed. 
Pal. 305); those of Abila east of Chalcis ; those of Arethusa 
and Emesa (see above, chap. xx. note 14); Damascus, which 
for two centuries, down to about 106 A.D., was ruled by 
Nabataei, who resided in Petra; Judaea, where the famous 
Idumaean, Herodes, son of Antipater and minister of Hyrcanus 
the Maccabaean, became successor of the Maccabees, in 37 
B.c. He encouraged Hellenic culture and founded many 
cities, which governed themselves in Greek fashion, «.p. 
Caesarea Palaestinae, formerly called Stratonis Turris (see 
above, chap. xx. note 17). Palmyra was independent. Of 
these principalities Marquardt makes the same assertion as 
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he does of the cities, viz. that the Romans tolerated them as 
a means of collecting revenue until their complete union 
with the province had become feasible. Hero we clearly see 
the mistaken nature of his view of Roman policy, a view 
which must be refuted if serious errors are not to gather 
round one of the most important facts of history, the 
character of this unique state. The principalities, says 
MarquarJt, were to he comjiletely united to the province 
later on. But what was the rest of the province according 
to Marquardt himself? Simply indejiendent cities, which 
governed themselves. To unite the principalities to the pro¬ 
vince would consequently have been equivalent to putting 
indirectly governed states in the same position as other states 
just as little directly governed, in other words, converting 
principalities into republics, and in the matter of revenue 
leaving everything as it was before. This “ complete union ” 
therefore is a term to which nothing corresponds in fact. 
Syria of all countries is a proof that the modern definition of 
a province as an administrative area does not quite hit the 
mark. Syria was a province, and yet consisted only of cities 
and districts which governed themselves. All that Rome did 
in Syria was to exercise supervision and raise taxes. In the 
province of Asia things may have worn a somewhat different 
aspect. The truth is that the Roman Empire was not con¬ 
structed on theories, no more than the British Empire of our 
own day.® 

Apart from Egypt, the Greeks of the Roman Empire are 
everywhere collected into poleis. What was their political 
position ? In point of principle the same as that which we 
have described for the third century in chap. v. : they are 
autonomous. But just as the kings influenced them at that 
time, so does Rome now, and as much as she pleases. The 
real improvement is that they are no longer exploited to 
serve the ambitious aims of perpetually quarrelling kings. 
Important resolutions of a community are subject to con- 
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firmation by the governor of the province. He of course 
decided what was important or not. The cities still administer 
their own laws. Of course building, police, education and 
religious worship are within their province ; they even impose 
dues, if Rome allows it. A treatise of Plutarch’s shows that 
as late as the second century a,d. the Greeks felt that they 
governed themselves. And this applied just as much to the 
tribute-paying as to the entirely independent cities. 

The cities however also have the right of combining with 
one another. On these koirm too, which we have mentioned 
several times, mistaken views, due to exaggerated systemati¬ 
zation, have arisen in the present day, with the same tendency 
as those refuted above. It is asserted that they discharged 
only religious functions. No doubt the resolutions which 
have been preserved relate mostly to honours and festivals. 
But that does not prove that no others were pa.ssed. That it 
was possible for koim to exercise political riglits in the Roman 
Empire is shown in the first place by the koinon. of the 
Lycians. Marquardt himself says (4, 22) that the federal 
constitution of the old days continued to exist in Lycia under 
Roman rule, “only that foreign policy and undoubtedly tax¬ 
ation were withdrawn from the confederation.” The first 
restriction is improbable, the second decidedly erroneous. 

If the league existed, it must have had relations with people 
outside it, i.e. with other communities or sovereigns, and there 
is no reason why these should not have found expression in 
direct intercourse. Of course the league could not wage 
war, although even this was not legally excluded. The 
league could not manage its internal affairs without spending 
money; it is therefore clear that the cities must have con¬ 
tributed funds which the league administered. Even admini¬ 
strative districts of modern states, which are after all far more 
highly centralized than the Roman Empire, manage their own 
finances. What was left however for a confederation in the 
interior to do can be gathered from a consideration of the 
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state of Asia Minor in general, in the greater part of which 
the dependence on Eome was more considerable than in the 
case of Lyoia. In the whole of this region, outside the 
. imperial provinces, there were only 5000 auxiliary troops 
under the early Empire. The whole public security therefore 
rested maiidy on the inhabitants themselves. It follows from 
this that the latter must have kept a police force, and this 
necessitated an administration, which obviously must have 
been partly a joint aifair. The hoina also had to keep up 
many roads and bridges. They even had the right to pass 
complaints of the Eoman governor. In a word, they had a 
great deal more to do than merely to aiTange festivals and 
make out decrees of honour.® 

If then the Greek cities under the Empire managed their 
own police, building, public worship, instruction and subordi¬ 
nate legal administration, either singly or in common, in what 
respect did they fall short of the freedom enjoyed by a Swiss 
canton, a State of the North American Union or of the 
German Empire ? in hardly anything but the guarantee that 
the Emperor or the governor would not occasionally interfere 
where they had no right to do so. And interference of this 
description was undoubtedly not uncommon. Only we must 
not count the frequent decisions of the Senate in disputes 
between communities as belonging to it. In those cases 
Eome acted as supreme arbitrator, of the kind which must 
always be forthcoming when war is to be avoided. In former 
days impartial neighbouring cities had been looked to for a 
decision (see above, chap, x.); now Eome appeared as the 
invariably impartial state. Eeal encroachments of Eome, 
who reserved to herself the power of “ increasing or lessening ” 
the rights of the individual cities, just as the council of many 
a mediaeval city did with the privileges of the guilds, were 
no doubt of pretty frequent occurrence. But similar things 
happen elsewhere also. Even imder written constitutions of 
the present day complaints are heard of violation of rights and 
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coups d’Mat are experienced. The civic status of the Greeks 
under the earlier Eoman Empire was therefore relatively 
speaking not a bad one. It is true that a great authority has 
asked in all seriousness whether in those days it was worth 
while living for the cities for which there was no opportunity 
of dying.The remark is witty, but highly exaggerated. 
Is everybody in a much better position nowadays ? In many 
European states, thanks to the centralized bureaucracy and 
the laws in force (‘Stadteordnung’ in Prussia for instance) 
throughout large countries, people cannot now do as much 
for their community as a citizen of Alabanda or Tralles could 
for his in the first century A.D. True, we have a compensa¬ 
tion for this in political rights, which the inhabitants of the 
Eoman Empire did not possess. But it is notorious that in 
our day great affairs of state, even in model constitutional 
countries, are managed by a few big personages, in spite of all 
the apparent control afforded by popular representation. There 
was less conventional unreality in politics then than there is 
now. In those days people deliberated about and arrived at 
decisions on matters with which they were acquainted and 
which personally concerned them, the affairs of the polls. 
Taking everything together, the political activity of a citizen 
of Alabanda or Tralles amounted to more than that of a 
citizen of Naples does nowadays. 

There is a certain interest in trying to realize the condition 
of the early Eoman Empire, so often viewed from the stand¬ 
point of a well-born Eoman, for once in a way from that of 
the citizen of a Greek community. We see in the east of the 
Empire a great number of communities, almost every one 
with a somewhat different, more or less aristocratic constitu¬ 
tion, grouped into provincial confederations which manage 
the most varied affairs, nearly everything in fact which 
interests mankind, at their own discretion, and controlled by 
Eoman proconsids, who interfere more or less in the concerns 
of the cities. The requirements of the communities are 
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met not merely by the proceeds of taxes, but also by free 
gifts of wealthy citizens, who are duly honoured for them. 
The old custom of the lihirgiae- still flourishes. Prominent 
and opulent inhabitants who have obtained the Eoman 
citizenship give their sons a Eoman education, and the latter 
then pursue an official career and end by becoming Senators. 
The educated and well-to-do Greeks enjoyed the advantages 
of both nations. 

European Greece had lagged behind in material prosperity, 
but there can be no doubt that few countries either then or 
in any other age were as flourishing as iVsia Minor and Syria 
under the early Empire. The remains of the cities are 
enough to prove this, as is the coinage. The small foibles 
of the Greeks, which are most conspicuous in the thriving 
communities of Asia Minor, supply some darker sides to the 
picture. Among them is the municipal vanity which the 
cities exhibit in disputing each other’s right to titles. I refer 
to this point in a note. Every stage of civilization has its 
ridiculous features. But worse no doubt remains to be men¬ 
tioned. There is a very dark side to the picture, and that is 
the worship of the Emperor.* 

Augustus allowed the provincial assemblies of Asia and 
Bithynia to erect temples to him in Pergamiun and Nicomedia 
and to pay him divine honours. This practice soon spread 
over the other provinces, and the blending of the religious 
with the administrative institution became, according to 
Mommsen’s significant expression, a leading idea of the pro¬ 
vincial organization of the Empire. Every temple of the 
Emperor had its high-priest. But the president of the pro¬ 
vincial assembly, the Asiarches, Lyciarches, or whatever his 
title was, had functions connected with the worship of the 
Emperor, e.g. the management of certain festivals. Eoman 
citizens were not originally expected to adore the living 
Emperor; of living persons only foreigners could be wor¬ 
shipped as gods (see above, chap. vi. note 1). The cult of 
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the Imperator was the pernicious price which the Greek 
communities paid for their civic independence. That the 
Greek religion should permit such an abuse, was highly 
injurious to the Greek people, from the age of Lysander 
through that of Alexander and the Diadochi down to the 
times of the Roman Emperors. 

The Roman Empire had no direct popular representation. 
But it had an indirect one in the Senate, into which the 
leading men of the provinces gradually found their way, and 
which in the main made good its own deficiencies. It was a 
first Chamber without a second one beside it, but with more 
rights of government than modern first Chambers have. It 
certainly cannot be called a representation of the communi¬ 
ties ; like the Emperor, it stood rather for the idea of unity. 
Yet it is significant that countries without any freedom what¬ 
ever, such as Egypt, were not represented in the Senate; it 
therefore after all contained the element of liberty in the 
State. The task of the Emperors was the protection of the 
various component parts of the Empire. With this object 
they in course of time created an official class, which gradu¬ 
ally became more powerful, and eventually did great harm to 
the autonomy of the cities. In the end municipal offices in 
the Roman Empire become only a burden to their holders, 
because they involve respon.sil»ility for the payment of the 
taxes of the community. No doubt the worship of the 
Emperor, by the opposition which it provokes on the part of 
the Christians, precipitates the fall of Paganism, and that in 
itself was a blessing. But it was not an unmixed blessing. 
For the Empire, which declines to surrender its control over 
religion, soon provides itself with a State Christianity, and 
henceforward three scourges, absolutism, a State Church and 
excessive bureaucracy, form the distinguishing features of 
Byzantinism, which has once more undeservedly become some¬ 
what popular in the present day. 

The intellectual condition of the Greeks under the early 
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Empire must be described in a very few words. Athens 
retains its importance, which is also recognized by the 
Eomans. Brutus, Cassius and Horace resided there, it was 
the head-quarters of the first institution for the study of 
philosophy in the Empire. Ehodcs exercised great influence 
by its schools of rhetoric, Alexandria’s importance we have 
already referred to in the preceding chapter. But Greek 
science is cultivated in Rome also. The universal history of 
the Sicilian Diodor us was mainly composed there. The first 
two centuries of the Empire witness an after-bloom of Greek 
literature and art. 

Of great importance is the fact that Alexandria, in 
conjunction with Palestine, Syria and Tarsus, founded the 
moral regeneration of the world by means of religion, and 
that the Greek language was the medium through which the 
deepest thoughts sprung from Semitic soil were conveyed to 
mankind. 

We are therefore justified in saying that at the Birth of 
Christ the Greeks are politically not quite extinct, that in 
point of art they are still on the old level, and that as 
regards literature and philosophy they are once more in the 
ascendant. 

I have now arrived at the conclusion of the task which I set 
before myself, and am only too well aware that the perform¬ 
ance is not worthy of the subject. Much that should have 
been said I was not able to insert in its proper place, and it 
has therefore been omitted. But it is almost impossible for 
a writer of the history of Greece to give a complete picture 
of all the great achievements of this unique people. I for my 
part have especially endeavoured to show how the Greeks 
brought into striking prominence the notion of the State 
identical with the community, an idea which is peculiar to 
antiquity and in modern Europe has been realized almost 
only in Germany and for a time also in Italy. In the Greek 
state the individual citizen puts forth all his powers for the 
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good of the whole; he makes his state and himself a work 
of art. Great men render signal services ; but conversely 
it often happens that the people is superior to its leaders. 
In the Eoman Empire the polis actually acquires an ever¬ 
growing importance. Greece conquers victorious Rome not 
only by its art and its literature, but by its lessons in civic 
wisdom. 

And Greek life does not come to an end with the year 
30 B.O., which we cannot overstep. For in the first place the 
Greek people maintained its national existence to such an 
extent after this date that before long half of the Empire 
became Greek politically as well, and, after Constantine the 
Great had transformed Byzantium into Constantinople, a 
Greek Empire existed for more than a thousand years. In 
the second place, Greek culture proved a power in the world 
for a far longer period. When the Byzantines had neglected 
their most precious treasures, the West collected them again, 
so far as it was possible, and surrendered to their influence 
more than Byzantium had been able to do. Then it is true 
a period of servitude set in for the Greek East, which did 
not give place to a better state of things until the present 
century. Greece rose again, a phenomenon unique in the 
history of the world. Its new life is a political as well as an 
intellectual one. In the latter respect it clings as much as 
possible to the traditions of antiquity. In politics no doubt 
the case is somewhat different. Greece is a state under a 
modern parliamentary government, like France, Italy, Spain, 
Eoumania and other countries. This is the price which it has 
had to pay for attaining the unity desired in antiquity. But 
in another respect there is an unmistakeable analogy with 
the old days. The diffusion of the Greeks over the shores 
of the Aegean Sea and beyond it recalls the history of the 
sixth century b.c. And the obstacles which impede the 
political development of these settlements are also of a 
similar nature. The Turk corresponds to the Persian. But 
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it will be more difficult for the modern Greeks to take 
the place of the Turk than it was for the ancient Greeks to 
supplant the Persian. For there is now a group of states 
whose policy is to preserve everything that exists, provided it 
can get along, and consequently the Turkish Empire. It is 
true that this empire is constantly losing territory, but even 
the continuance of this process will not always prove ad¬ 
vantageous to the Greeks. For in these days every nation¬ 
ality, even the smallest, claims the same rights as the large 
ones. 

Greece therefore has a hard task in prospect if she would 
gather her scattered sons around her. But that many islands 
and maritime tracts will be annexed to the Greek state is 
beyond a doubt. Greece must only continue to cherish 
culture, which is the undying glory of the ancient Greeks 
and the brightest jewel in the crown of honour of her 
modern citizens. For where the mind is, there is also the 
victory. 

NOTES 

1. Massalia, Mommsen, Staatsr. 3, 669.—Influence of Greek 
culture diffused by Massalia on the Rhine countries proved by 
Lbschcke, in his paper read at the Winckelmannsfest in Bonn, 
Griechische Elemente in der Kunst des Rheinlandes, Berl. Phil. 
Woch. No. 7, 1893. 

2. Athens, Mommsen, Staatsr. 3, 668. Athens socia even under 
Tiberius, Tao. Ann. 2, 53. Possessions of Athens, Mommsen, 
R. G. 5, 254. Athens improved by Augustus, Curtins, Stadt- 
gesch. 254-261 ; marble gate and agora, 255-257 ; Agrippeum and 
tower of Agrippa, 257 ; King Herod, 260. Kdna, Mommsen, 
R. G. 5, 243.—Amphictyones, Mommsen, R. G. 5, 232, 271 to 
273. A Helladarches occurs in Greece, and even Panhellenes. 
Mendicity in Greece, ibid. 255 ; correctores (government commis¬ 
sioners) at an early date in Greece, 256. 

3. Macedonia, Mommsen, 5, 274-276. Thrace, Marquardt, 

4 156 ; Momms. 5, 277-279 ; Philippopolis, Momms. 5, 282. 
Cities of the northern coast, Marq. 4, 150 ; Momms. 5, 283-294. 

4. For conventus and provincial cities, Pauly, 6, 1, 145, 147 ; 
32, 65. Conventus, dioiKijcrtts, KOtva, Marquardt, 365. — The 
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travelling proconsul analogous to the German Kaiser, who was 
also only inspector and supreme arbitrator.— City districts in 
Bithynia, Marq. 4, 198, 199. Galatia, Marq. 200-207, Mommsen, 
311-315. Cappadocia, Marq. 207-216. Lycia, Marq. 216-220. 
Pamphylia, Marq. 220, Momms. 5, 307. Dynasties in Cilicia, 
Marq. 221-232, Momms. 5, 307. Cyprus, Marq. 232. Crete, 
Md. 298-304. In Gyrene the Jews formed a special TroXLTivjm. 

5. Hellenism in Judaea and the neighbourhood, Schiirer, 2, 
9-46. Influence of Hellenism on the Jews apparent in the adop¬ 
tion of Greek expressions, Schiirer, 2, 30 seq.—A Syriarches in 
Syria, Marquardt, 273. The motives of the Romans in their 
treatment of Syria, Marq. 238, 239. If Marquardt believes that 
the Romans could, if they had wished it, have abolished city 
autonomy and removed the sovereigns and administered Syria by 
means of Roman officials, he is importing modem ideas into 
antiquity. Ideas of this kind never entered their heads, nor was 
such a thing possible.—Chalcis, Marq. 243 ; Schiirer, 2, 91-93. 
The name Lysanias, which occurs in rulers of Chalcis and Abila 
at that time, appears as early as 220 b.c. (Polyb. 6 , 90) in the 
same region. The occurrence of a Ptolemaeus, son of Mennaeus, 
in Chalcis about 70 b.c. (Jos. Ant. 13, 16, 3) and of a Menneas 
in Abila about 220 (Polyb. 5, 71) is a similar case. The ruling 
families maintained their position in those countries for a long 
time (of. Schiirer, 1, 593-608). —Damascus, Marq. 246 ; Schurer, 
2, 84, and 1, 609-622: history of the Nabataean kings.—Hellenism 
in Syria, Marq. 270; Kuhn, Stadteverf 2, 314 seq.; Schurer, 
2, 50-143. 

6. Cities submit resolutions to the governor for approval, 
Momms. 5, 326 ; administer their own laws, 238.—The position of 
the Greek communities in the Roman Empire has been illustrated 
by Mommsen in the 3rd vol. of his Staatsrecht from the stand¬ 
point of Roman law, and on the basis of this he has attempted 
a classification of those communities and generally of the com¬ 
munities forming part of the Roman Empire, which results in 
the following division: autonomous subjects (3, 645 seq.) and non- 
autonomous subjects, which latter however were really autonomous 
on sufferance (3, 716 seq.). But these categories can only be con¬ 
sidered as correct if they are obvious in themselves or can be inferred 
from the Roman law, which Mommsen is discussing, and if in addi¬ 
tion to this they make the actual condition of the individual com¬ 
munities intelligible. This seems however not to be the case. Are 
they deduced from the Roman law at all? Mommsen says (p. 717) : 

“ If in the dependent federation two strictly speaking contradictory 
legal notions are blended with one another, the status of subjection 
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is a hybrid institution in a still higher degree.” That is to say, 
the actual relations between the Greek cities and Rome, which 
Mommsen characterizes as “dependent federation” and “subjection,” 
cannot be brought into any rational connection with the principles 
of Roman law. The question however becomes still more compli¬ 
cated. Mommsen says (p. 723) : “A simple and adequate definition 
is wanted still more for the unconditional than for the autonomous 
dependence. The clear legal relation is rather veiled by than ex¬ 
pressed in ambiguous and partly contradictory terms.” In other 
words, the legal terms used by the Romans for the Greek com¬ 
munities under their absolute control often say the contrary of 
what according to Mommsen is the truth. In this way Mommsen 
arrives (p. 657) at an antithesis between “ staatsreehtlich ” and 
“ terminologisch,” and in his view the Romans made a system of 
“VerhuUung.” On p. 658 however he himself uses the word 
“titular,” not, as might be supposed, for “terminologisch,” but for 
“staatsreehtlich”; even titles and terms therefore are still different. 
On p. 664 he refers to the “timid official style.” It follows of 
course from this, in the first place that according to Mommsen 
the terms used by the Romans to describe the status of dependent 
communities are of no use for defining their legal position, and 
secondly, that this legal position cannot be ascertained at all. For 
the terminology adopted by the Romans “veils” matters, and 
is therefore no help; and if it were said that the acta of the 
communities themselves would after all remain as a means of 
ascertaining the truth, they are of no assistance either, for Rome 
observed the principle of “ toleration.” We are therefore unable to 
discern the “ clear legal relation,” of which Mommsen assumes the 
existence, with any certainty in individual cases. But does such 
a clear legal relation exist at all according to the Mommsen 
doctrine? I believe not If the “dependent federation” implies 
two “ contradictory legal notions ” it cannot be a “ clear legal 
relation,” and the case is just the same with the status of subjection 
(“still more,” see above). The “subject autonomy” is a “hybrid” 
from the point of view of Roman law, i.e. legally non-existent, at 
all events not “clear.” If a “subject autonomy,” which is also 
called an “autonomous subjection” (p. xvii.), were something that 
could be grasped by the lay intelligence, then the theory might 
pass muster, but it is not so. When genus and species can change 
places ad libitum, then no clear notion can be conveyed to the 
layman. The only thing that is clear in the whole matter is the 
actual fact: the Romans do what they like with many communities. 
The upshot of this criticism, which might easily be extended 
further (see, for instance, pp. 655, 656), is therefore as follows; 
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according to Mommsen the Greek cities, like others, stood in 
various relations, which he describes at length and defines, to 
Rome ; these relations however could not be reconciled with 
Roman public law, for which reason the Romans, in order to 
bring them within it, created “ hybrid,” i.e. un-Roman institutions. 
Besides this, they took pains to obscure the few rays of light 
which might still have illumined these relations by deliberately 
using a terminology which misrepresents the truth. Our verdict 
on this theory can only be that it is possible, but not probable. 
What necessity is there for making a classification which is neither 
recorded, nor an explanation of what exists, nor clear in itself? 
Of course it may be pointed out here that Mommsen himself has 
characterized all this as mere hypothesis by the expressions of 
uncertainty which continually recur on those pages (such as 
“ possible,” “ might be,” etc. etc.), so that only the fact that he 
could not manage to bring these relations within ‘the purview of 
Roman law can have made him start such hypotheses. Birt was 
it necessary to bring them within it? In our view there is no 
reason for doing so. The facts are tliat the communities were 
influenced in various ways by Rome. But this need not be 
explained at all hazards by means of Roman legal notions. The 
communities had joined Rome either by compulsion or of their 
OUT! accord. In the first case Rome could do what it liked with 
them ; they were bound to carry out her orders ; their “ uncondi¬ 
tional subjection” did not require any definition ; this relation 
is part and parcel of the law of natura In the second case how¬ 
ever there is a more or less clearly expressed or tacitly presumed 
agreement, which of course was more advantageous for Rome than 
for the other side. This is part and parcel of the law of nations. 
The terms of such agreements may be of endless variety, and it is 
not to be expected that people with such varied legal positions 
should fit into a definite category of subjects of Rome. Each was 
treated according to its particular circumstances. Of course in 
certain respects the treatment of a good many was similar, but 
the classes so formed were purely practical creations ; it is not ' 
necessary to explain them by the nature of Roman law and to 
create “ hybrid ” legal institutions for this purpose, because there 
is no other way of getting out of the difficulty. Public law in 
Rome (as has already been remarked in chap. xix. note 5, and 
may be briefly repeated now, because it is specially applicable 
here) fared in the same way as private law. In the latter the jus 
civile, which was intended for Roman citizens alone, was supple¬ 
mented by the jus gentium, and eventually both were blended 
into one. So too the notions of public law, which is mamly 
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concerned with commands and obedience, existed at first only for 
Roman citizens. But at an early stage other communities entered 
into relations with Rome. As long as they were Italian ones speak¬ 
ing Latin or kindred languages, the problem was met by forming a 
mixture of rights, some privileges being accorded to the members 
of these communities, and others withheld from them. Then 
Rome came into contact with Greek communities. The system of 
half-concessions was now inadequate, and there was no inclination 
to extend even the limited citizenship over too wide an area. 
Rome therefore adopted a purely international standpoint in 
dealing with these communities, and the conditions varied according 
to the circumstances of each case. Some were entirely at the 
mercy of Rome j with others it was .settled what services they had 
to render to her. Eventually, under the Empire, these distinctions, 
which it would be impossible to classify completely, ceased, and 
a general political law was formed for all subjects of the Roman 
Eininre. At the Birth of Christ however the Empire is still in 
the stage of an aggregation of separate political entities bearing an 
independent character, monads so to speak, which are guided and 
supervised by one great monad, Rome.—Cf. in general Kuhn, Die 
stadtische und bilrgerl. Verfass. des rdm. Reichs bis Justinian, 
2 vols. Leipz. 1864-65.—The condition of the independent and 
non-independent cities actually almost alike, Marq. 4, 170, 171, 
353, 357. Few troops in Asia Minor, Mommsen, 5, 323.—Plu¬ 
tarch’s noXtriKu TrapayykXfiara —Praecepta gerendae reipublicae— 
treat the institutions of the republics of his time just as if it was 
the age of Pericles and Epamiuondas. The only difference is that 
now the statesman dpxdpevos tVoTcrayperqs ttoAcws av6v- 

TTarois, c. 17, 4. This clearly shows that tlie character of the 
polis had remained the same throughout all these centuries. 
Strabo (14, 670) says of the philosopher Athenaeus in the time 
of Augustus that he firoAtTcwraTO Kai tSijp.ayioyrjo’f in his native 
city Seleucia on the Calycadnus.—For the Koivd, Momms. Staatsr. 
3, 744. The Lycian federation has legally not lost the power of 
waging war, Momms. 3, 671 following Str. 14, 665.—The indepen¬ 
dence of the cities in the Roman Empire has been emphasized 
specially by Duruy in his history of Roma 

7. Mommsen (5, 262) lays great stress on the melancholy posi¬ 
tion of the cities. The Greeks of this age are pitied because, as 
it is said, they were no longer independent. On the one hand it 
may be rejoined that the Italians were not much more independent. 
They had ceased to be so since the Gracchi. After that time the 
policy of the State was directed by only a few persons. But these 
few were Italians, and so in this respect the Greeks were in an 
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inferior position to them. And this, it is said, was a step back¬ 
wards : the Greeks no longer influenced the politics of the world. 
Thus Freeman (Sicily, Lond. 1892, p. 323) speaks of “the full 
freedom of other times, when each city could itself play a part in 
the affairs of the world.” In theory they could do so, but the 
practice was different. What is asserted of all, applies in reality 
only to Athena and Sparta. The rest of the Greeks for the most 
part of the time did nothing but attend to their internal affairs, 
and after they were annexed to Rome they continued to do so in 
much the same way as before. True, a Phocian, a Sicyonian, or 
a Messenian did not have so much influence on the decision of 
great political questions at the Birth of Christ as about the year 
400 B.C. ; but this was due not so much to the decline in freedom 
as to other matters. It was not so much the institutions of the 
Greeks that had changed as those of the world. The world had 
grown larger. When its compass was from Corcyra to Rhodes for 
the Sicyonian, he could play a part in it; not so, when it extended 
from the Pillars of Hercules to Alexandria. The Greeks had 
remained standing politically, and were not able to cope with the 
altered circumstances of the world. No doubt this change had 
restricted the freedom of individual Greek communities, and in 
particular we are not concerned to deny that the cessation of mili¬ 
tary service was attended with certain consequences, nor that the 
feeling of being able now and again to defend his city in the battle¬ 
field gives the citizen a higher consciousness of his dignity. But 
the right of waging war must sooner or later be given up by all 
who wish to form part of a great whole ; the German states too 
have had to surrender it. In that case two different kinds of com¬ 
pensation are available, of which one was enjoyed by the ancients, 
while the other falls to the lot of the moderns. In the Roman 
Empire the former retained the unfettered control of their own 
business and the shaping of their city constitution, which was uni¬ 
form only in its main outlines, but obtained no share in the 
conduct of great affairs, of which, moreover, they had no com¬ 
prehension. Owing to administrative uniformity the citizens of 
modern states have lost much of their freedom of movement in 
local matters, and in return have obtained the right, an illusory one 
for most of them, of having a voice in great affairs, and a share 
in framing laws for people whom they know very little about. Of 
course their position is the loftier one, because it stimulates interest 
in great problems. But that is no reason for despising the other. 

It had the merit of sincerity.—Titles of the cities summarized by 
Head from the coins H. N. Ixxiv. : ap)^ov(ra, dcruAos, etc. (see 
above, chap. xx. note 18), arcA^ys, adrdro/zos ej3Sdp7y riyv ’Aertas 
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(Magnesia on the Maeander), iXevOepa pr^TpoTvokis (several cities 
in the province of Asia, probably as seats of certain festivals), van- 
apX's (Nicopolis, Tomi, Side, Corycus, Sebaste, Aegae, Dora Sidon, 
Tripolis), rcio/cdpos (also dts, rptv, Tcrpa/ci?), irpwrrj. Nicaea and 
Nicomedia contended for the ‘irpaniov in Bithynia, Ephesus and 
Smyrna in Asia, Smyrna calling itself ivpSiTOL ’Ao-fas, Ephesus 
TrpiDTT] TraiTwi', poi'oi TTpioToi ’Ao-tav ; Mytilene is irpiirij A(<r/3ov, 
Samos Trpiortj ’Im'iuf, Tralles even irptamj 'EAActSos. In Pam- 
phylia Side is irpiijn/, in Pisidia Sagalassus, in Pontus Aniasia, in 
Syria Laodicea ad Mare. These city rivalries were laughed at 
by the contemporary historian Dion, and Mommsen (6, 303) 
repeats the ridicule. Rightly enough, so long as it does not 
involve the opinion that the Asiatics of those days were more 
ridiculous and foolish than men are in all countries and in all ages. 
If nowadays a city wishes to be called “ Haupt- tind Residenz- 
stadt,” although the kingdom to which it belongs already has 
others with the same title, it is much the same thing. It seems 
very ridiculous that Smyrna should call itself the hrst of Asia and 
Ephesus the first of all Asia. But we have an analogy for this 
very thing in our own days among extremely serious people. In 
England the Archbishop of York is officially Primate of England, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury officially Primate of All 
England, and in the same way the Archbishop of Dublin is 
Primate of Ireland, the Archbishop of Armagh Primate of All 
Ireland. We make fun of well-born Asiatics for calling themselves 
Asiarchs after the expiration of their year of office, and forget the 
attraction which the title of Mayor, Consul or Colonel has for 
modern republicans. The passion for titles among Asiatics in 
the first century a.d. does not prove that they,had less sterling 
qualities than the Swiss or North Americans of our own day. 
—The pro.sperity of the cities is demonstrated by the coinage. 
True, Mommsen (R. G. 6, 302) points out that Asia Minor of all 
countries is “ the paradise of municipal vanity,” and that “ by far 
the greater part of the coinage ” is due to the fact that the Roman 
government let this vanity have “free play.” But the first of 
these remarks is not proved, as we have seen above, and modern 
researches in Thrace show that a similar wealth of fine types of 
coins is to be found there ; it would therefore be more correct not to 
allow vanity a greater part in these matters than it generally plays 
in human affairs. 

8. Cult of Roma and of Augustus in Athens, Curtius, Stadt- 
geschichte, 255. Cult of the Emperor generally, Drexler, in 
Boscher, 2, 901-919. — Correct remarks by P. Gardner (New 
Chapters, p. 216) on the decline of the old Greek religion; cf. 

YOL. IV 2 K 
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also my own in vol. iii, of this work, p. 189.—The continuance 
of Greek law in the Syrian cities is shown by L. Mitteis, 
Reichsrecht und Volksrecht in den bstlichen Provinzen des 
romischen Reiches, Leipz. 1891.—Influence of Greek culture on 
India, Weber, Sitzungslicr. der Berl. Ak. 1890, pp. 001-933 ; 
Mahaffy, Greek World under Roman Sway, chap. ii. ; Gardner, 
New Chapters, pp. 434, 435.—Rise of ofiicial rule, lamented by 
Lactantins (about 300 A.D.), De mort. persec. 7, cpiotej by Mar- 
quardt, 4, 422. 



CONCLUDING EEMAEKS ON THE CULTUEE 
OF THE AGE 

1. Literatuee 

(a) General observations. — A twofold current can almost 
always be discerned in the literature of every people. Of 
the more important writers some express the feelings of the 
majority of their contemporaries and so achieve success. 
Others oppose them, either by proclaiming entirely new ideas 
or by harking back to the past, which in their opinion deserves 
to live on, and efforts of that kind may also be very successful. 
This twofold current can be traced in the Greek literature of 
the period under our consideration, and in the places which 
are the scene of its most important manifestations, in Athens 
and Alexandria. In Athens the Comedy expresses the feel¬ 
ings of the maj'ority, philosophy those of the opposition, i.e. 
of progress. In Alexandria most of the poets are champions 
of tradition, they amuse the court, while Theocritus makes 
an impression with his originality, but does not receive the 
desired reward from the monarch. Of the learned class the 
natural philosophers belong more to the innovators than do 
the grammarians. Grammar was studied as a sort of sport 
by the worst Egyptian kings. 

{b) Reasons for the decline of Greek literature in this period .— 
After literature had flourished, mostly in Athens and Alex¬ 
andria, up to the year 200 B.C., a rapid change takes place. 
Pergamum never had a great literature. About 150 B.a 
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Polybius is almost the only writer of note, and he is defective 
in point of form. He represents the literature of a tradi¬ 
tional period, in which the political community, the old head¬ 
quarters of the intellectual life of the Greek people and the 
source of its intellectual greatness, could not help despairing 
of itself, and in which its members found themselves obliged 
by the logic of facts to give up many a lofty aspiration and 
to content themselves with the more modest lot assigned to 
them by the ascendency of Rome. It was then that Polybius 
tried to explain the alteration in their position to his fellow- 
countrymen. This state of affairs lasts till about 80 B.C. 
Up to that time the situation was still uncertain. The 
Greeks in the first place had not the means of knowing 
what Rome intended to do with them, and they could not 
have any idea what shape the social and political movement 
would assume, and whether a general collapse of all existing 
institutions might not supervene, to which the disturbances 
of the Gracchi and the Servile Wars seemed to point. All 
this took away the pleasure in literature, and few literary 
works were produced. It was not till Mithridates was driven 
out of Europe and western Asia that a change took place. 
People saw that society still worked in the old grooves, that 
Rome it is true claimed a dictatorship, but that influential 
Romans were becoming warmer and warmer friends of Greek 
culture, and they plucked up courage to cultivate letters and 
beauty of form once more. How great the change was 
appears, for instance, from the difference between Polybius, 
whose matter is good but style bad, and his elegant and 
lively successor Poseidonius. Greek poetry of course had 
come to an end ; only smaller branches of it, such as epigram, 
still flourished. Poetry is a more sensitive plant of national 
life than prose, and with the submission to the ascendency of 
Rome the lofty flights which had inspired the poetry of the 
Greeks were a thing of the past. It is true that there was 
another reason for it. If the Romans had exhibited any 
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taste for new Greek poems, the Greeks would probably have 
continued to compose poetry. But the Komans were prac¬ 
tical people. They had created a literature of their own of 
high perfection on Greek models, and consequently their love 
of Greek poetry showed itself more in a wish to see it 
brought nearer to them by means of imitations in the Latin 
language. There was therefore not such a large public for 
Greek poems. The case was different with prose; its develop¬ 
ment was not impeded by obstacles of this kind. Hence Greek 
prose took a fresh start after the middle of the first century B.C., 
and history and moral philosophy, grave as well as gay, still 
put forth good fruit. 


2. The State 

(a) Nature of the Palis .—The state in antiquity, even in 
its final shape of a combination of states, viz. the Eoman 
Empire, is a more accurate imitation of the natural condition 
of man than the state which constitutes the ideal of the 
present day. This latter in the form of large states under 
a parliamentary government and with a written constitution 
is developing more and more into a piece of mechanism. It 
is only a pity that men are not wheels. The modern state 
of the kind described works from above downwards; the 
ancient one from below upwards. There is but little ad¬ 
ministration in the ancient state; the individual does what 
he likes, but as soon as he infringes the rights of others, the 
judge, who is the leading personage in the polls, intervenes. 
The citizens form associations, which are useful to their 
members and are strictly controlled by them. The state, t.e. 
the city, provides for tranquillity, order and security at home 
and in the neighbourhood. Peace over the whole area occu¬ 
pied by the grouped communities is in the end guaranteed 
by the largest of them, by Rome, the central monad which 
supervises the other monads. This system eventually failed. 
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but it has not been proved to be intrinsically wrong. The 
administrative centralization so popular nowadays is not a 
brilliant success either. After all, the most flourishing states 
in the present day are not those governed on the modern 
French pattern of parliament and administrative centraliza¬ 
tion, but those in which the component parts are allowed a 
wider field for their activity. The polis is a form of govern¬ 
ment from which the present day can still learn many a lesson. 

(6) Political progress in antiguity recognizable by attempts at 
unity among the communities. — The polis is independent in 
itself; yet the various communities wsh to unite among 
themselves, because otherwise they are unable to cope w'ith 
the kingdoms. What form of unity is to be adopted ? Shall 
religion constitute the basis of it 1 The attempt is made in 
the Amphictyonies, but it is inadequate. It does not bring 
about greater unity in political matters. Athens and iSparta 
therefore make the experiment with disguised or undisguised 
domination. But the free spirit of the Greeks revolts against 
this. Thereupon the Aetolians and the Achaeans lay down 
the principle of equal rights for all concerned, who pass 
majority resolutions in some fashion or other on a representa¬ 
tive basis. But this is not successful either; the Achaean 
League in particular cannot keep its members together 
without using force. Rome now appears on the scene. She 
makes the attempt with the principle of supervision, the 
patrocinium. She allows the communities to manage their 
own affairs ; as a rule they need not even contribute money 
or troops, but they must remain at peace with one another. 
General peace however is more easy to maintain at this 
time, because there are no powerful kings left to disturb it. 
The rule of Rome is an improved Athenian one. Athens 
itself is perhaps somewhat more independent under Rome 
than Rhodes or Chios had been under Athens. This period 
of history therefore may be said really to move in a spiral. 
Roman rule was more durable than that of Athens, and it 
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would have lasted even longer if it had not revived another 
old practice by reintroducing the Graeco-Oriental abuse of 
the worship of living beings, and in an intensified degree. 
This spiral, which was small when it began with Lysander, 
had become of considerable importance through Alexander, 
and attained such dimensions under the Emperors that, like 
a huge serpent, it threatened to stifle all healthy growth. 

(c) Town and country. — The polls is confronted by the 
country, which is the stronghold of monarchy, as is proved 
by Macedonia and Persia. In the Macedonian period the 
country appears to win the day; but this is only an appear¬ 
ance, in reality the polls is victorious, as in Syria for instance, 
where the republics disintegrate the kingdom. And this state 
of things is upheld by Rome, in fact actually introduced into 
the West, which at the outset was composed of tribes only 
and had no cities. With the advent of the Middle Ages a 
reaction sets in : the country gets the better of the city. The 
Germanic kingdoms rest on the rural population, which first 
entered the service of the Roman Empire and then made 
itself master of it. This rural population produced feudalism, 
which reposes on the principle of loyalty. Yet city life 
could not be crushed, and gradually it regained importance. 
The cities once more grew independent. This is brought 
about mainly by powerful individuals. Emperors, Kings, 
Bishops, protecting them, of course only to enhance their 
own power, and thus, from an external point of view, the 
free cities of the Middle Ages are a product of Germanic 
institutions. But inwardly they are a reflection of the spirit 
of antiquity, which revolts against the ascendency of the 
country people and of their masters. In our time the rela¬ 
tions between town and country have become so complicated 
owing to the prodigious growth of the cities that the subject 
has to be considered from fresh points of views; but here 
too a knowledge of antiquity, Greek as well as Roman, will 
always be profitable. 
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394, 691 

Aeolians, i. 46, 66-68; colonies of, 
i. 141 

Aeschines, iii. 249, 264-269, 423-426 
Aeschylus, ii. 161-163 
Aesymnetes, the, i. 261 
Aetolia, i. 115, 220; iv. 13-17, 93, 
107, 291 


Aetolian League, iv. 257-265 ; resists 
Philip of Macedonia, iv. 325-347 ; 
subdued by Rome, iv, 356-367 
Agariste, wooers of, i. 313 
Agasias, iv. 473 
Agathocles, iv, 164-173, 181 
I Ageladas, ii. 168 

Agesilaim, iii. 9 ; expedition to Asia 
Minor, iii. 11.14; recalled, iii. 
38; campaigns against Thebes, 
iii. 40-46, 52, 88 ; treatment of 
Phlians, iii. 68 ; attacks Tegea, iii, 
107 ; defends Sparta, iii. 108, 124 ; 
death in Egypt, iii. 305 
Agesipoiis, iii. 52, 63, 68 
Agiadae, i. 174 

Agis, ii. 403-406, 483, 493, 498, 606, 
527; iii. 8 

-IV., iv. 223-225 

Agora, the, ii. 261, 270 
Agoracritus, ii. 273 
Agrigentum, i. 360 
Agyrrhius, iii. 26, 55 
Alalia, a Phocaean colony, i. 293 
Alcaeus of Lesbos, i. 342 
Alcamenes, ii. 167, 273 
.tlcet^ iii. 94, 134 
Alcibiades, ii. 401-406 ; general of 
Sicilian expedition, in 469 ; accii- 
.sation against, ii. 470 ; recall of, 
from Sicily, ii. 471 ; escapes, ii, 
472 ; goes over to Sparta, ii. 473 ; 
conduct towards Sparta and Persia, 
in 484-486; makes overtures to 
Athenian oligarchs, 11 . 490 ; invited 
to Samos, ii. 494 ; successes of, li. 

498 ; returns to Athena, ii. 500 ; 
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retires to Thrace, ii. 602; death 
of, iii. 24 
Alcmaeon, i. 326 
Aleman, i. 320 

Alexander the Great, iii. 291 ; 
marches into Greece, iii. 292; 
northern campaign, iii. 293; sub¬ 
dues Thebes, iii. 295; expedition 
against Persia, iii. 321; victory at 
the Granicus, iii. 322-324 ; further 
progress, iii. 324 - 327 ; victory 
at Issus, iii. 329-331 ; takes 
Tyre and Gaza, iii. 331 - 334; 
conquers Egypt, iii. 334-336; 
victory at Gaugamela, iii. 338; 
conquers Persia and reaches the 
Jaxartes, iii. 339-343 ; kills Clitus, 
iii. 348 ; Asiatic policy of, iii. 
348-350; marries Roxana, iu, 
350 ; campaign to the Hyphasis, 
iii. 350-354 ; return march, iii. 
358-363 ; entry into Babylon, iii. 
363 ; demands on Greeks, iii. 365 ; 
death of, iii. 368 ; character of, 
iii. 374-876 ; military organization 
and government of, iii. 376-380: 
cities founded by, iii. 380-384; 
policy and work of, iii. 385-388 ; 
legends of, iii. 38S-391 

-Balas, iv. 417 

-of Epirus, iii. 407-409 

-of Macedonia, ii. 244 ; iii. 203 

-- of Pherae, iii. 113-115, 177 

-Sarcophagus, the, iv. 316 

Alexandria, founding of, iii. 335 ; 
origin of name, iii. 384 ; descrip¬ 
tion of, iv. 303-307 ; Greek culture 
at, iv. 307-312, 437-442, 473, 581, 
601 ; pomp at, iv. 312-314 
Alphabet, introduction of, into Greece 
by Phoenicians, L 98; Ionic, in¬ 
troduction of, iii. 26 
Alyattes of Lydia, i. 323 
Amastris, iv. 79 
Amazons, i. 132 

Ambracia, i. 307; ii. 256, 323, 361- 
363 ; iv. 175, 367 

Amphictyonic League, i. 228-230; 
ii. 45 ; proposed reorganization of, 

ii. 130, 238 ; condemns the Pho- 
cians, iii. 229-231 ; Philip of 
Macedon becomes a member of, 

iii. 252 ; decree against Amphissa, 
iii. 269 ; position of, about 275 


B.C., iv. 108; reorganized by 
Augustus, iv. 591 
Amphictyonies, i. 227, 228 
Aniphipolis, ii. 245, 380-386; iii. 
210 ; iv. 591 

Amphissa, League war against, iii. 
269-272 

Amyclae, i. 139, 173 
Amyntas, iii. 64, 204 
Anacreon of Teos. i. 412 
Anaxagoras of ClazDinenae, ii. 281 ; 

banished, ii. 341 
Anaxilas of Rhegium, ii. 79 
Anaximander, i. 347 
Anaximenes, i. 348 
Ancyra, battle of, iv. 213 
Audocides, iii. 156 
Andreas or Orthagoras in Sicyon, first 
Greek tyrant, i. 263 
Andriscus, iv. 405 
Audronicus (Livius), iv. 519 
Anicius, iv. 390, 397 
Antalcidas, peace of, iii 58-60 
Antigonus of Carystus, iv. 472 

-Dosou, iv. 228-230 ; joins the 

Achaeaus against Sparta, iv. 234- 
I 239 ; death of, iv. 24 

- Gonata.s, iv. 93; war with 

Pyrrhus, iv. 190-194 ; wars with 
Athens and with the Achaeans, 
iv. 194-199, 221-226 

-of Phrygia, ambitious designs 

of, iv. 12 - 30 ; war with Ptolemy, 
iv. 39 - 45 ; siege of Rhodes, iv. 
45-48 ; coalition against and death 
of, iv. 48-50 ; character of, iv. 70 
Antioch, iv. Ill, 315, 442-444 
Antiochus I. Soter, iv. 185-189, 286 

- II. Theos, iv. 185 -189, 199, 

286 

- III., the Great, iv. 237, 321; 

attacks Egypt, iv. 323 ; eastern 
campaign, iv. 324 ; concludes peace 
with Egypt, iv. 339 ; alliance 
with Philip of Macedonia, iv. 
340; in Greece, iv. 359 ; war 
with Rome, iv. 359-366; death 
of, iv. 382 

-IV. Epiphanes, relations with 

Egypt and Rome, iv. 383, 395 ; 
character of, iv. 444 ; Maccabees 
revolt against, iv. 445 

-‘VII. Sidetes, iv. 419 

-Hierai, iv. 213-217 
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Antipater, mission to Athens, iii. 
249; second mission, iii. 282; 
subdues Sparta, iii. 362 ; govern¬ 
ment after death of Alexander, iv, 
11-23 ; character of, iv. 69 
Antiphon, ii. 493-497 
Antonins, iv. 578-581 
Anytus, iii. 26 
Apamea, iv. 446 
Apdla, the, i. 180 
Apelles, iii. 437 
Apollodorus (painter), iii. 169 

-(historian), iv. 503 

Apollonius (poet), iv. 309 
- of Perge (mathematician), iv. 

472 

Aquilius (M.), iv. 528, 544 
Aratus of Soli, iv. 310 

- iv. 218-240; death of, iv. 

328 

Arcadia, i, 114, 140, 208 ; wars 
with Sparta, i. 210; ii. 132; iii. 
107-112; confederation in, iii. 
106 ; quarrel with Elis, iii, 121- 
123 

Arcesilaus, iv. 471 
Archelaus of Macedon, iii. 203 

-(general), iv. 546-553, 657 

Archidamus of Sparta, ii, 314, 329, 
336 

-(son of Agesilaus), of Sparta, 

iii. 102, 111, 232, 248, 406 
Archilochus, i. 341 
Architecture, Greek, i. 234, 354-357 ; 
under Pericles, ii, 261-274, 284; 
in the fourth century, iii. 430-432 ; 
in Pergamum, iv. 466-470 
Archons, i. 381-384 ; ii. 199 
Archonship, citizens eligible for, i. 

392; ii. 100 
Archytas, iii. 136, 405 
Areopagus, court of, i. 384, 392 ; 
power of, limited, ii. 149-151 ; 
power of, increased, iv. 574 
Arens of Sparta, iv. 191-196 
Arginusae, Athenian victory near, ii. 
603 

Argoiis, i. 103-107; 138-140 
Argonauts, voyage of the, i. 117 
Argos, conquest of, by Dorians, i. 138- 
140 ; importance of, i. 202-208 ; 
defeat of, i. 430 ; negotiations with 
Xerxes, ii. 47; enters into an 
alliance with Tegea, ii. 132; does 


not join Sparta in the Pelopon- 
ne.sian war, ii. 323 ; alliance with 
Corinth, ii. 398 ; with Athens, ii. 
402; invades Epidaurns, ii. 403 ; 
battle of Mantinea, ii. 406 ; makes 
peace with Sparta and an alliance 
with Thrace, li. 405, 406 ; Sparta 
invades, ii. 482 ; iii. 53 ; makes 
an alliance with Thebes, iii. 37 ; 
unites with Corinth, iii. 41 ; joins 
in King’s Peace, iii. 58; Aratus 
invades, iv. 222 ; Cleoinenes cap¬ 
tures, iv. 235; joins the Achaean 
League, iv. 260 

Ariarathes IV. of Cappadocia, iv. 385 

-V., iv. 414, 528 

Ariobarzanes, iii. Ill, 305 
Arion of JMethvmna, i. 309, 342 
Aristagoras of Miletus, ii. 6-9 
Aristarchus of Samothrace, iv. 439 
Aristides, ii. 31, 34 ; ostracized, ii. 
35 ; recalled, ii. 57; command.s 
army against Persians, ii. 66 ,* head 
of the Parali, ii. 97 ; reforms and 
policy of, ii. 100 
I Aristion, iv. 546-549 
Aristippus, iii. 140 
Aristocracy in Greece, i. 256-260 
Aristodemus Malacus, ii. 84 
Aristogeiton, see Harmodius 
Aristomenes, i. 197-199 
Aristonicus, iv. 527 
Aristophanes, ii. 448-452 

-of Byzantium, iv. 439 

Aristotle, iii. 427-430 
Armenia, iv. 537, 559 
Arsaces, iv. 287 
Arsinoe, iv. 79 

Art, earliest Greek, i. 77-90; in 
Sparta, i. 183, 184 ; up to fifth 
century, i. 350-357 ; under Cimon, 
ii. 165*171; under Pericles, ii. 260- 
274, 456-459 ; in Boeotia, iii. 77 ; 
in end of fifth and in fourth cen¬ 
turies, iii. 168-171, 430-438 ; in 
Aria and Egypt, iv. 451 ; in Per¬ 
gamum, iv. 467-473 ; in Khodes, 
iv. 490-492; in Athens, iv. 504* 
506 

Artaphemes, satrap of Sardis, ii. 4- 
13 

Artaxerxes I., ii. 99 

-iii. 2-10, 51-58 

-Ochus, iii. 305-307 
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A-rtemisia, ii. 43, 56-58 
Artemisinin, engagements at, ii. 49,53 
Asclepius, shrine of, in Epidanrus, i. 
203 ; iv. 510 

Asculum, battle of, iv. 178 
Asia, Roman province of, iv. 528,534, 
544, 566, 590 

Asia Minor, connection of, with Greece, 
i. 71 ; conquest of, by Cyras, i. 
327-334 ; revolts and vassal state 
in, iii. 303-311 ; conquest of, by 
Alexander, iii. 321-332 ; by Seleu- 
cus, iv. 50 ; invasion of, by Gauls, 
iv. 93-100; description of, iv. 96-98 

-colonies, Greek, in, i. 141-148 ; 

organization of cities, i. 267-271 ; 
struggles with Lydia and Cyrus, i. 
319-334; literature and art in, i. 
339-357; ii. 156, 163-165, 280- 
292; revolt against Darius, ii. 3-15; 
supremacy of Athens over, ii. 127, 
140, 211-235; struggles against 
Sparta and Persia, ii. 483-505 ; lii. 
6-14, 45, 51-62 ; position of, about 
275 and 220 B.C., iv. 116-118,275 ; 
Roman provinces in, iv, 528, 534 
544, 566, 589-600 
Aspasia, ii. 282-284, 341 
Astyochus, ii. 485-491 
Athene, i. 112, 126 ; statue of, ii. 263 
Athenian State, treatise on the, ii. 439 
Athens, natural advantages of, i. 378- 
380 ; constitution of, i. 381-384 ; 
revolt of Cylon, i. 384 ; laws of 
Draco, i. 385 ; taking of Sigeium, 
i. 386 ; does not found colonies, i. 
387 ; social condition of, i. 389 ; 
reforms of Solon, i. 389-395 ; 
struggles with Megara, i. 395 ; 
under Peisistratus and his sons, 

i. 405-420 ; struggles with Thebes, 
Sparta and Aegina, i. 421-429 ; 
reforms of Cleibthenes, i. 422-424 ; 
aids lonians against Persia, ii. 7 ; 
war with Persia: Marathon, ii. 
17-28 ; war with Aegina, ii. 31 ; 
fortification of Piraeus and en¬ 
largement of fleet by Theiuistocles, 

ii. 32-35 ; war with Persia: Salamis, 
Plataea, Mycale, ii. 39-77 ; rebuild¬ 
ing of walls, ii. 90-92 ; reforms 
of Aristides, ii. 100; Athenian 
League, ii. 101 ; rule of Cimon, 
victory of the Eurymedon, ii. 


123-139; relations with foreign 
and neighbouring states, ii. 140- 
142 ; war with Corinth andAegina, 
ii. 142 ; completion of walls from 
Piraeus, ii. 143 ; Egyptian cam¬ 
paign and war wi^ Sparta, ii. 142- 
145; reforms of Ephialtes and 
Pericles, ii. 149-155; literature and 
art in, ii. 156-169, 275-293 ; iv. 
140-163 ; peace with Sparta, ii. 
175 ; peace of Cimon, ii. 176-178 ; 
war with Boeotia and Euboea, ii. 
182; thirty years’ peace with Sparta, 
ii. 183-185 ; Samian war, ii. 187- 
195; government under Pericles, 
ii. 196-210 ; power of the league, 
cleruchies, li. 211-235 ; attempts 
to obtain leadership in Greece, ii. 
236-242 ; foreign relations, ii. 
243-259 ; description of city, ii. 
260-275 ; position and intolerance 
of citizens, ii. 293-297; makes 
an alliance with Corcyra, ii. 309 ; 
lie.sieges Potidaea, ii. 312 ; refuses 
to comply with demands of Sparta, 
ii. 317 ; position of, at commence¬ 
ment of Peloponnesian war, li. 319- 
324; fleet annoys the Peloponnesus, 
success in Megara, ii. 331 ; plague 
at, ii. 333 ; continuation of war, ii. 
333-340: attacks on friends of 
Pericles, ii. 340 ; death of Pericles, 
ii. 341 ; queJls revolt of Mytilene, 
ii. 351-355; loses Plataea, ii. 355; 
campaign of Demosthenes, ii. 359- 
363, takes Pylus, ii. 363-371; takes 
Cythera, defeated at Delium and in 
Thrace, ii. 371-384; peace of Nicias, 
ii. 385-389 ; continuation of war, 
battle of Mantinea, ii. 398-406 ; re¬ 
duction of Melos, ii. 407 ; causes 
of Athenian defeat, ii. 416 ; in¬ 
fluence of new culture on, ii. 423- 
465 ; Sicilian expedition, ii. 466- 
481 ; continuation of war, ii. 482- 
491 ; oligarchs seize the goveni- 
ment, ii. 492 ; victories at Cynos- 
sema, Cyzicus and Arginusae, ii. 
497-503 ; impeachment of generals, 
ii. 503 ; defeat at Aegospotami, 
ii. 505; submission of, ii. 507 ; 
rule of the Thirty, ii. 526-532 ; 
democracy re-established, ii. 534 ; 
position of, after Peloponnesian 
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war, iii. 23-25 ; reforms, iii. 25 ; 
conderanation of Socrates, iii. 27- 
30 ; defensive league with Thebes 
against Sparta, iii. 37-58 ; King’s 
Peace, iii. 58 ; aids Thebes against 
Sparta, lii. 78-80; forms new 
league, iii. 85-88 ; peace with 
Sparta, iii. 91 ; renewed war, iii. 
93 ; peace, iii. 95 ; congress at, iii. 
105 ; aids Sparta against Thebes, 
congress at Delphi, mission to 
Persia, iii. 109-129 ; inteUectiial 
supremacy of, iii. 167 ; position 
and constitution of, about 360 
B.C., ill. 176-199 ; war with Philip 
of Macedon, Social War, iii. 210- 
213; Sacred War, iii. 230-235; 
peace of Philocrates, iii. 249 ; party 
conflicts m, in. 264-267 ; war with 
Philip, Byzantium relieved, iii. 
268; alliance with Thebes, iii. 271; 
defeat at Chaeronea, iii. 273; 
Philip’s clemency towards, iii. 282; 
revolts against Macedonia, iv. 13- 
17 ; disturbances in, iv. 26; rule 
of Demetrius of Phalerum and 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, iv. 43-55 ; 
repulses the Gauls, iv. 93 ; posi¬ 
tion of, about 275 B.c., iv. 107 : 
Chremonidean War, iv. 194-199; 
does not join the Achaean League, 
iv. 229 ; relations with Rome, iv. 
251 ; position of, about 220 b.c., 
iv. 257; alliance with Rome against 
Philip of Macedonia, iv. 340-347 ; 
dispute with Oropus, iv. 407 ; 
position of, in second century, iv. 
498-506 ; alliancewithMithridates, 
iv. 545 ; taken by Sulla, iv. 548 ; 
retains independence, iv. 549, 591 
Atropatene, Median kingdom of, iv. 199 
Attains I. of Pergamum, iv. 280, 
340-345, 465-473 

-II., iv. 415, 472, 527 

Attica, i. 111-113, 377-382 ; Spartan 
invasions of, ii. 330-363 

Bactria, iv. 199, 287, 324, 415, 418 
Barsiue (Statira), iii. 360 ; iv. 13 
Berenice of CjTene, iv. 186, 211, 289 
Bessus of Bactria, iii. 341-343 
Bias of Priene, i. 345 
Bithynia, iv. 115, 278, 384, 414, 473, 
535, 543, 560, 566, 590-592 


Boeotia, i. 221; wars with Athens, 

ii. 145, 182, 321; aids Sparta in 
Peloponnesian War, ii. 323 ; during 
Peloponnesian War, ii. 337, 355, 
377-379, 385, 399 ; description of, 

iii. 74-78 

Bosporus, kingdom of, iv. 531, 561, 
566 

Brasidas, li. 331-340 ; at Pylos, ii. 
365; Thracian expedition of, ii. 
374-383 ; popularity of, li. 384 
Brennus, iv. 92 
Breiitesioii (BnndLsi), i, 290 
Brettiaiis or Bruttians, in. 406 ; iv. 
255 

Bryaxis, iv. 443, 490 
Byzantium, L 281 ; shares in Ionic 
revolt, li. 8-13; taken byPausamas, 
li. 92; revolts against Athens, ii. 
189-192; lii. 211 ; taken by Cle- 
archus, ii. 495 ; by Athens, ii. 
499 ; by Lysantler, ii. 506 ; be¬ 
sieged by Philip, iii. 267 ; position 
of, about 275 b.c., iv. 106 ; war 
with Rhodes, iv. 275 ; independ¬ 
ence of, iv. 591 

Cadmus, i. 93-98 
Caesar, iv. 575-578 
Calamis, ii. 169 

Callias, peace of, ii. 177; death of, ii. 
312 

Callicrates, iv. 392, 408 
Callicratidas, li. 502 
Callimachu.s of Cyrene, iv. 309, 438 
Callinus of Ephesus, i. 341 
Callistratus, iii. 59, 95, 176-178 
Callixenus, ii. 503 

Camarilla, ii. 79, 412, 523 ; iii. 404 ; 
iv. 178 

Canachus of Sicyon, ii. 165 
Cappadocia, iv. 283, 385, 414, 529, 
535-537, 559, 566, 590-592 
Carians, i, 64, 157, 324, 332 ; ii. 8; 

iii. 305, 309, 324-327 ; iv. 366, 528 
Cameades, iv. 407, 414 
Carthage, war with Greek colonists, 

i. 293; wars in Sicily, ii. 78-86, 
516-525; iii. 130-134, 400-404, 
409 ; relations with Athens under 
Pericles, ii. 255 ; wars with 
Agathocles in Sicily and Africa, 

iv. 166-170; with Pyrrhus, iv. 178- 
180; First Punic War, iv. 249 ; 
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Second Punic War, iv* 328-330 ; 
destruction of, by Rome, iv. 413 
Caryatides, the, ii. 269 
Cassander, iv. 12-28, 39-51, 74 
Castor, iv. 494, 665 
Catana, i. 285, 362 ; ii. 83, 471 
Cato, Marcus Porcius, iv. 361, 519 
Cecryphalea, battle of, ii. 142 
Cephaliis, iii. 26 
Cephisodotus, iii. 170 
Chabrias, iii. 84 ; victory off Naxos, 

iii. 89 ; foreign service, iii. 209 ; 
death of, iii. 211 

Chaeronea, battle of, ii. 183 ; second 
battle of, iii. 272 ; third battle of, 

iv. 549 

Chalcidice, i. 279 ; during Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, ii. 310-312, 335-337, 
350, 375-382, 406 ; league of cities 
of, iii. 64-69 ; taken by Pliilip of 
Macedon, iii. 213, 247 
Chalcis, i. 271, 279-285, 426 
Chares, iii. 209, 211, 247, 268, 273, 
306 

-of Rhodes (sculptor), iv, 491 

Charidemus of Oreos, iii. 209, 247, 
296 

Charondas, legislation of, i. 362 | 

Cheilon of Sparta, i. 345 
Chios, island of, an Ionian colony, i. 
144 ; conquest of, by Cyrus, i. 333 ; 
joins Ionic revolt, ii. 10-12 ; re¬ 
ceived into Greek alliance, ii. 73, 
213 ; fights at Eurymedon, ii. 127 ; 
with Athens in Peloponnesian War, 
iL 324 ; revolts against Athens, ii. 
485 ; iii. 211 ; position of, about 
275 and 220 B.C., iv. 118, 276 ; 
taken by Mithridates, iv, 549 ; in¬ 
dependence of, iv. 554 
Chremonidean War, iv. 194-197 
Chrysippus of Soli, iv. 145, 290 
Cilicia, iv. 447 ; Roman province of, 
iv. 529, 534, 544, 566, 590-593 
Cimmerians invade Lydia, i. 322 
Cimon, ii. 97 ; captures Eion, ii. 123 ; 
friendly relations of, with Sparta, 
iL 124 ; reduces Scyros, ii. 125; 
adjudges prize to Sojjhocles, ii. 
125 ; wins battle of Eurymedon, 

ii. 126 ; aids Sparta against Helots, 
ii. 134 ; subdues Thasos, ii. 136 ; 
ostracized, ii. 137 ; at Tanagra, ii, 
152; recalled, ii. 153 ; expedition 


against Cyprus, ii. 175 ; peace of, 
ii. 176-178 ; character of, ii. 178 ; 
embellishment of Athens by, ii. 
261 

Cinadon, conspiracy of, iii. 9 
Oinesias, ii. 159 

Cleauthes of Assos, iv. 145, 290 
Glearchus, ii. 495-499 ; iii. 3 
Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, L 311- 
313 

-of Athens, reforms of, L 422- 

424 

Cleobulus of Lindus, i. 345 
Cleorabrotus, iii. 80-101 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, i. 417- 
430 ; ii. 5-7, 17, 29 

-of Sparta, refornis anti wars of, 

iv. 230-240 ; death of, iv. 322 
Cleon, ii. 349-354, 367-383 
Cleopatra, iv. 576-581 

-daughter of Philip of Macedon, 

iv. 42, 78 

-Thea, iv. 417-420 

Cleruchies, ii. 220-222 
Clitus, iii. 322; slain by Alexander, 

iii. 348 

Cneraus, ii. 337-339 
Cnidus, battle of, iii. 40 
Codrus, L 142, 255 
Coelesyria, iv. 125, 291, 339, 395 
Coinage, Pheidon introduces, into 
Greece, i. 205; Aeginetan and 
Euboic standard of, i. 214, 390 ; 
of Boeotia, i. 222 ; of the Athenian 
empire, ii. 227-233 ; of Italy and 
Sicily, ii. 418-421;; iii. 143-151, 
413-420, 436 ; iv. 173, 267-269 ; 
of western Persia, iii. 314-320; 
of Alexander, iii. 395 ; of the 
Greeks, iii. 436 ; of Syria, iv. 130, 
206, 370, 398-401, 432-434 ; of 
P^rhus, iv. 183 ; of the Ptole¬ 
mies, iv. 204, 242 ; of Pergamum, 

iv. 469; of Mithridates Eupator, 
iv. 569 

Colonies, Greek, in Asia Minor, see 
Asia Minor 

- Greek, on the Black Sea, Bos¬ 
porus, Hellespont and Propontis, 

L 274-282 ; ii. 221 ; share in Ionic 
revolt, ii. 8-13 ; connection with 
Athens under Pericles, ii. 212, 
246-249; in Egypt, i. 277 ; in 
Spain, Gaul, N. Italy and Africa, 
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i. 278, 292-294 ; in Tlirace, i. 279, 
406 : ii. 17, 169, 211,221, 245-247; 
iv. 274 ; in the Ionian sea, i. 287 ; 
in Italy and Sicily, see Magna 
Graecia and Sicily 

Colonization, Greek, i. 140-148, 267- 
304 ; influence of the Delphic 
oracle on, i. 231 ; reason for, i. 
263 ; development of, ii. 220-222 
Colossus of Rhodes, iv. 491 
Comedy, ii. 428, 447-452 ; iii. 154 ; 
Middle and New, iv. 150-156 ; at 
Rome,iv. 521; atA]c.\'andria,iv.311 
Conon, victory near Arginnsae, ii. 
503 ; defeated at Aegospotami, ii. 
505 ; aids Persia against Sparta, 
iii. 10, 13 ; defeats Spartan fleet, 
iii. 40 ; rebuilds walls at Athens, 
iii. 45 ; mission to Tiribazns and 
death of, iii. 61 

Constitution, Greek idea of, i. 253 
Coraz of Syracuse, ii, 428 
CorcjTa, i. 287, 306-310 ; u. 48, 255 ; 
quarrel with Corinth, ii. 306-310 ; 
sides with Athens, ii, 324; mas¬ 
sacre at and close of civil war in, i 

ii, 356-358, 371 ; taken by Athens, 

iii. 89; Athens aids, iii. 94 ; 
further history o^ iv. 170, 175 

Corinna of Tanagra, iii, 77 
Corinth, i. 139 ; colonies of, i. 279, 
287, 307 ; history of, i. 286 ; wars 
■with Corcyra, i. 287, 308, 310 ; 
tyrants at, i. 306-310; war with 
Athens, ii. 142 ; quarrel with Cor¬ 
cyra, ii. 306-310 ; aids Potidaea, 
ii. 311; appeals to Sparta against 
Athens, ii. 312-316 ; ally of Sparta 
in Peloponnesian War, ii. 323; does 
not accept Peace of Nicias, ii. 385 ; 
alliance with Thebes and Argos, ii. 
398-400 ; enmity with Sparta, iit 
31 ; joins Theban League and is 
united with Argos, iii. 37-44 ; 
joins in King’s Peace, iii. 58; 
sends Timoleon to Sicily, iii. 401 ; 
submits to Philip, iii. 283 ; joins 
Achaean League, iv. 221; relations 
with Rome, iv. 251 ; declared in¬ 
dependent, iv. 347 ; destruction of, 
by Mummius, iv. 410-412 
Coronea, battle of, iii. 40 
Cos, i 95, 145; iii 211 ; iv. 118 
196, 473, 488 


Crannon, battle of, iv. 15 
Crassus, iv. 575 

Cratenis, iii. 359-362 ; iv. 11-21 
Crates of Mallus, iv. 472 
Cratesipolis, iv. 79 
Crete, i. 89, 99, 115, 145 ; ii. 48 ; iii. 

206 ; iv. 266, 593 
Crimisu.s, battle of the, iii. 403 
Criticos, ii. 527-532 
Critolaus, iv. 407-409 
Croe.sus, i. 325-329 
Croton, i. 289, 366-372 ; iii. 134; 

iv. 170, 180, 330 
(JryyiciOy i. 178 
Cunaxa, battle of, iii. 4 
Cyclades, i. 110, 280 ; iv. 110, 506 
Cylon, revolt of, i. 384 
Cyme in Campania, i. 282-284 ; in- 
fluence of, i. 360 ; Hieron aids, it 
85; Samnites conquer, ii. 416; 
Romans conquer, iii. 408 

- in Asia Minor, i. 141, 270 ; iv. 

365 

Cynane, iv. 19, 78 
Cynoscephalae, battle of, iv. 345 
Cynossema, victory off, ii. 497 
Cyprus, t 146 ; ii. 8, 92, 175, 249 ; 

iv. 45, 124, 420, 578, 593 
Cypselus, i. 306 

Cyrene, t 294, 417 ; ii. 14 ; iv, 123, 
168, 186, 420, 593 
Cvrus, i. 327 ; conquers Asia Minor, 
t 329-334 

-the younger, it 500-505 ; iit 3-4 

C>dhera, i. 95 ; ii. 373 
Cyzicus, t 275-277 ; ii. 498; iv. 116, 
365, 544 

Daedalus, i. 352 
Damarete, ii. 82 
Dardanus, treaty of, iv. 653 
Darius, Scythian campaign, ii. 3; 
quells Ionic revolt, ii. 8-14; war 
with Greece; defeat at Marathon, 

ii. 17-21 

- Codomannus, bribes Greeks, 

iii. 294 ; defeated by Alexander at 
Issus, iit 329-331; and at Gauga- 
mela, iit 338 ; death of, iii. 341 

Decelea, ii. 473 
Deinocrates, iii. 430 
Delium, battle of, ii. 377-379 
Delos, L 127, 268 ; it 18, 102, 216- 
219; iv. 393, 506-510, 546-549 
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Delphi, oracle at, i. 230-235 ; ii. 46, 
64 ; congress at, iii. Ill ; slaves 
freed at, iv. 510 
Demades, iii. 264, 282, 296 
Dernes, the, i. 422 ; ii. 197 ; iii. 187 
DemetriusII. ofSyria,iv. 417-420,445 

-- of Phalerum, iv. 27, 43, 77,144 

-- of Pharos, iv. 327, 328 

- Poliorcetes, enters Athens, iv. 

43; subdues Cyprus, besieges 
Rhodes, iv. 44-48; defeated at 
Ipsus, iv. 49 ; further career, iv. 
51-55 ; character of, iv. 74-76 
Demiurgic the, i. 381 
Democedes of Croton, i. 415 ; ii. 16 
Demochares, iv. 51, 77 
Democracy in Greece, i. 260 
Democritus of Abdera, atomic theory 
of, ii. 292 

Demosthenes ('general'', ii. 359-379, 
406, 475-479 

- (orator), iii. 236-240; first 

Philippic^ iii. 246; Qlynthiors^ 
iii. 247 : embassy to Philip, hi. 
249 ; policy, iii. 253 ; second and 
third Philippics^ iii, 265-267; 
counsels war against PhOip, iii. 
268 ; mission to Thebes, iii. 271 ; 
at battle of Chaeronea, iii. 273 ; 
leaves Athens, iii. 281 ; subsequent 
career, iii. 295, 296, 366-368 ; style 
of, iii. 421-423 ; de Co-ronUy iii. 
423-425 : death of, iv. 16 
Diflcm, the, in Athens, i. 405 ; ii. 97 
Diadochi and Epigoni, iv. 9-89 
Diodorus, iv. 601 
Diodotus (Tr}’phon), iv. 417-419 
Dion, iii. 141, 398-400 
Dionysius of Phocaea, ii. 10 

-of Syracuse, ii. 521-524 ; lii. 

130-140 

-II. of Syracuse, iii. 141, 399- 

402 

Dionysus or Bacchus, i. 129, 309, 
409 ; theatre of, ii. 270 ; drama an 
offshoot of worship of, li, 275; 
artists of, hi. 188 ; iv. 108 
Dipaea, battle of, ii. 132 
Dithyrambs, i. 409 
Dodona, i. 55, 127 
Dorians, i. 47, 135-155,178, 220, 290 
Draco, legislation of, i. 385 
Dryopes, i. 196, 220 
Ducetius, ii. 412 


Egypt, influence of, on early Greece 
i. 91 ; Greek colonies in, i. 277 ; 
revolts against Persia, ii. 142- 
146 ; relations with Athens under 
Pericles, ii. 249 ; relations with 
Persia, iii. 304 ; conquered by 
Alexander, iii. 334-336 ; under 
the Ptolemies, iv. 118-126 ; rela¬ 
tions with Sicily, iv. 256; influence 
of, iv. 290-293 ; becomes a Roman 
dependency, iv. 325, 367; Greek 
culture in, iv. 314, 437-442 ; 
peace policy of, iv. 340; art in, iv. 
451; position of, about 91 B.c., iv. 
542 ; made a Roman province, iv. 
577-581 

Eion, ii. 123, 221, 380-383 
Kisphora, i. 392 ; ii, 203 ; iii. 87,182 
Elea (Hyele, Velia), i. 294 ; ii. 416 ; 
iii. 136 

Eleatic school, i. 372 ; ii. 426 
Eleusis, i. 880 ; mysteries at, i. 410, 
411 ; inscription at, ii. 239 ; tem¬ 
ples at, li. 272 

Elis, i. 115 ; conquest of, by Dorians, 

i. 138-140 ; connection of, with 
Olympian games, i. 211, 236; 
opposition of, to Sparta, il. 132 ; 
ally of Sparta in Peloponnesian War, 

ii. 323 ; does not share in Peace 
of Nicias, ii. 385 ; quarrels with 
Sparta, ii. 399-405; iii. 8; quarrels 
with Arcadia, iii. 121-123 ; joins 
the Aetolian League, iv. 258 

Elymi, the, i. 360 ; ii. 80 
Enuea Hodoi, ii. 136. See also 
Amphi polls 

Ennius of Rudiae, iv. 520 
Empedocles of Acragas, ii. 429 
Epaminondas, iii. 98 ; victorious at 
Leuctra, iii. 100-103 ; invades 
Laconia and aids Arcadians and 
Messenians, iii. 108 ; tried and 
acquitted, iii. 109 ; invades the 
Peloponnesus, iii. 110 ; saves army 
in Thessaly, hi. 114 ; third invasion 
of Peloponnesus aud death of, iii. 
124-127 

Ephesus, i. 143, 323-325 ; ii. 7, 11 ; 
iii. 309, 324; iv. 118, 291, 365, 
473, 549 

Ephetae^ the, i. 386 
Ephialtes, ii. 149-151 
Ephors, I. 180 : iv. 232, 239 
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Epliorus, iii. 425 
Epicharmus of Cos, ii. 428 
Epicurus, philosophy of, iv. 147-149 
Epidamnus, i. 307 ; ii. 306 
Epidaurus, i. 140, 202, 308 ; ii. 334, 
403 ; iv. 260 

Epigoni and Diadochi, iv. 9-89 
Epimenides, the Cretan, i. 388 
Epirus, i. 26 ; iv. 107, 174, 591 
Eratosthenes of Gyrene, iv. 438 
Erechtheum, the, ii, 268 
Eretria, i. 271, 279 ; ii. 7, 18, 496 
Etruscans, i. 359 ; ii. 85, 255, 421 
Euboea, i. 271; ii. 18, 183, 496 
Eubulus, iii. 212 
Euclides, iv. 438 
Eudamidas, iii. 66 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, iii. 168 ; iv. 143 
Euhemerus, iv. 141 
Eumelus, i, 340 

Eumenes of Cardia, iii. 360, 379; iv. 
11-29, 73 

— I. of Pergamum, iv. 465-471 

-II. of Pergamum, iv. 355, 365, 

381, 387, 388, 393, 465-472 
Eupatridae^ the, i. 257, 381, 383 
Euphorion of Chalcis, iv. 309 
Euphranor, iii. 437 
Euripides, ii. 444 
Eurybiades, ii. 53-66 
Euryclides, iv. 257, 500 
Eurydice, iv. 19-28, 78 
Eurymedon (general), ii. 357-365, 
475-477 

-battle of the, ii. 126 

Eurypontidae, i. 174 
Eutychides, iv. 443 
Evagoras, iii. 10, 46, 54 

Fimbria (C. Flavius), iv. 550-553 
Five Thousand, rule of the, ii. 496 
Flaccus (L. Valerius), iv. 550 
Flamininus (T. Quinctius), iv. 344- 
347 

Four Hundred, Council of the, i. 
392 ; enlarged to five hundred, i. 
423; functions otj ii, 197-199; 
payment of, ii. 204 
' rule of, ii. 493-496 

Galaria, battle of, iv. 166 
Galatia, iv. 94-100, 277-279, 566, 
590-592 

Gaugamela, battle of, iii. 338 
VOL. IV 


Gauls or Celts (Galatae), invasion of 
Macedonia, Greece and Asia 
Minor by, iv. 90-104 ; position 
of, about 220 B.C., iv. 277-279 ; 
Manlius pillages, iv. 366 ; invasiou 
of Pergamum by, iv. 393 
Gaza, taken by Alexander, iii. 334 
Gela* (Terranova), i. 292 ; ii. 78-80, 
467, 521-524; iii. 404 ; iv. 178 
Gelon of Syracuse, ii. 47, 79-83 
Geomori or Georgi, i. 381 
Gerousia, i. 180 

Glabrio (M. Acilius), iv. 360, 562 
Gorgias of Leoutini, ii. 430-432 
Gracchus, C., iv. 529 
Granicus, battle of the, iii. 322-324 
Greece, origin and civilization of 
early inhabitants of, i. 13-23 ; 
geography of, i. 24-30 ; early 
traditions of, i. 31-75, 103-121 ; 
institutions of early inhabitants 
of, i. 166-172 ; northern states of, 
L 217-222; Persian invasion of, 

ii. 16-77; geographical centres of 
culture of, ii. 456-459 ; iii. 310 ; 

I causes of loss of independence of, 

iii. 285 ; public law of, iii. 447- 
456 ; invasion of, by Gauls, iv. OI¬ 
OS ; position of, about 275 B.C., 

iv. lOKllO ; position of, after 146 
B.C., iv. 412 ; formation of general 
language of, iv. 439 ; influence of, 
on Rome, iv. 514-525 ; condition 
of, between 83 and 31 B.c., iv. 
574 ; condition of, under early 
empire, iv. 587-610 

Gyges of Lydia, i. 322-324 
Gylippus, ii. 415 ; at Syracuse, ii. 
473; breaks through Athenian wall, 
ii. 474 ; builds another wall, ii. 
475 ; defeats the Athenians, ii. 479 

Haliartus, iii. 37 
Halieis, battle of, ii. 142 
Hamilcar, iv. 165-167 
Hannibal, iv. 328-330, 355, 363, 
385 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton, con¬ 
spiracy of, i. 413 
Harpalus, iii. 336, 366-368 
Hecataeus of Miletus, i, 348 ; ii. 
5-12 

Mdiaeaf the, i. 393 ; ii. 198, 204 
Hellenes, L 44, 225 

2 s 
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Hellenic War, iv. 13-17 
Hellenotamiae, ii. 218 ; iii. 182 
Hellespont, Xerxes crosses the. ii. 41 
Helots, i. 174,178 ; revolt of, ii. 133 ; 
murder of, ii. 376 

Hephaestion, iii. 320, 350, 360-363, 
379 

Heraclea (Policoro), ii. 414 ; iii. 136, 
405-407 ; iv. 177-180 
Heracles, i. 116, 236 ; descendants 
of, in the Peloponnese, i. 137-140 ; 
in Lydia, i. 157 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, ii. 164 
Hermae, mutilation of, ii. 469 
Hermocrates, ii. 468,472, 486,495,516 
Herodes, iv. 594 
Herodotus, ii. 285-292 
Hesiod of Ascra, i. 223, 271, 344 
Hetairiaey ii. 489, 491 ; iii. 24 
Hicetas of Leontini, iii, 400-404 
Hieron of Syracuse, ii. 83-86 

-son of Hierocles, iv. 248-250, 

256 

Himera, i. 291; ii. 80-86, 518-524 

Himilcon, ii. 520-524 

Hipparchus, i. 412 

■ — ■ of Nicaea, iv. 439 

Hippias, i. 412-418, 429 ' 

-of Elis, ii. 424 

Hippocrates of Gela, ii. 78 
Hippodamus of Miletus, ii. 284 
Hipponax of Ephesus, i. 343 
Histiaea or Oreos, ii. 183 
Histiaeus of Miletus, ii. 3-11 
Historians, Greek, i. 34 ; ii. 285-292, 
435-439; iii. 161, 425-427 ; iv. 514- 
616 

Homer, i. 156-172, 224 
Hyele, see Elea 
Hyperbolus, ii. 401, 406 
Hyperides, iii. 264, 281, 367, 425 ; 
iv. 16 

Hysiae, battle of, i. 207 

Ibycus of Rhegium, i. 374, 415 

Ictinus, ii. 265, 272 

Ilium, i. 76-78, 83 

Illyria, iv. 250-252, 391 

Imbros, i. 2801 ii. 13,221 ; iii. 58; iv. 

17, 499, 591 
Inarus, ii. 142, 146 
Ionia, growth of literature and art m, 
i. 339-357 ; decline of, in, i. 156, 
163-165; philosophy of, ii. 280-282 . 


Jonians, i. 44, 68-72, 139 ; colonies, 
i. 142-145 
Ionic revolt, ii. 3-15 
Iphicrates, iii. 42-44, 56, 93-97, 209. 
211, 305 

Iphitus of Elis, i. 236 
Ipsus, battle of, iv. 49 
Isaeus, iii. 156 
Isagoras, i. 422, 425 
Ismenias, iii. 66 
Isocrates, iii. 156-158 
Issiis, battle of the, iii. 329-331 
Isthmian Games, i. 242 ; revival of, by 
Periander, i. 309; lotus’s procla¬ 
mation at, iv. 347 
Ithorae, i. 195 ; ii. 133 

Jason of Pherae, iii. 90, 101, 112 
Jaxartes (Tanais), Alexander reaches, 
iii. 343 

Jews in Egypt, iv. 305, 441, 442, 566, 
577 

King's Peace, lii. 58-60 
Knights or Riders, i. 257, 381, 383 , 
of Solon, i. 391 
Komae, i. 252 

Lacharks, iv. 51, 77 
Laconia, i. 114, 138 
Lacydes of Gyrene, iv. 47l 
Lamachus, ii. 469-471 
Lamian War, iv. 13-17 
Lampsacus, ii. 9, 99 ; iv. 117, 275, 
365 

Laodicea ad Mare, iv. 446 
Lasus of Hermione, i. 412 
Laurium, silver mines at, ii. 35, 203 
Tjaw, Greek public, iii. 447-456 ; 

Roman, iv. 521-524 
League War, iv. 325-327 
Leagues in the third century, iv. 273 
Lechaeum, iii. 39-44 
Leleg^, the, i. 63 

Lemnos, i. 280 ; ii. 13, 221 ; iii. 58; 
iv. 17, 499, 591 

Leonidas, ii. 30 ; kdled at Thermo¬ 
pylae, ii. 52 
Leonnatus, iv. 11-18 
Leontiades, iii. 66, 78 
Leontini, i. 285 ; ii. 255, 466-471 
522-524 ; iU. 399-404 ; iv. 256 
Leosthenes, iv. 14 
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Leotychides, ii. 18, 30, 66, 72, 131 
Lesbos, i. 141, 270; conquered by 
Cyrus, i. 333 ; takes part in Ionic 
revolt, ii. 9-12 ; received into Greek 
alliance, ii. 73, 213 ; fights at 
Eurymedon, ii. 127 ; sides with 
Athens during Peloponnesian War, 
ii. 324 ; revolts, ii. 350-355 
Leucippus, atomic theory of, ii. 292 
Leuctra, battle of, iii. 100-103; second 
battle of, iv. 231 
Lions’ Gate at Mycenae, i. 80 
Literature, Greek, i. 34, 156-172, 222- 
224, 339-350, 372-374 ; ii. 157- 
165, 275-297, 423-465 ; iii. 77, 
152-168, 421-430 ; iv. 140-163, 
306-312, 437-442, 470-473, 480- 
482, 492-495, 503, 514-516, CH¬ 
OIS ; Roman, iv. 518-521 
Locri, i, 291, 362, 369 ; ii. 84 ; iii. 

131-133, 405-407 ; iv. 180, 254 
Locrians, i. 219, 291 ; ii. 323 
Lucanians, iii. 133-137, 405-407 ; iv. 
255 

Luculius (L.), iv. 560-563 
Lycians (lermiles), i. 158, 332; iii. 

325; iv. 365, 528, 590-593 
Lycophron of Chalcis, iv, 311 
Lycurgus (orator), iii. 264, 269, 296, 
425 

-(statesman), i. 175-177, 236 

Lydiades, iv. 227-231 
Lydians (Maeonians), i. 157, 321- 
328 ; iii. 324 ; iv. 365, 528 
Lygdamis, i. 407-413 
Lysauder arrives in Asia, ii. 501 ; 
victorious at Aegospotaini, ii. 505 ; 
enters the Piraeus, ii. 507 ; subdues 
Samos, ii. 526 ; establishes the 
Thirty in Athens, ii. 527 ; sent as 
Harmost to Athens, ii. 533 ; leaves 
Sparta, iii. 2; supports the claims 
of Agesilaus, iii. 9 ; accompanies 
Agesilaus to Asia, iii. 11, 12 ; death 
of, iii. 37 

Lysias, iii. 155 

Lysicles, iii. 273 

Lysicrates, monument of, iii. 432-434 

Lysimachns, iv. 11, 12, 39-56, 72 

Lysippus of Sicyon, iii. 432-434, iv. 
491 

Maccabees, revolt of the, iv. 445 

Macedonia, iii. 200-206 ; division of 


empire of, iv. 12 ; invasion of, by 
Gauls, iv. 91-93 ; position of, 
about 275 B.C., iv. 105-110 ; about 
220 iv, 265, 293 ; conquest 
ofj by Rome, iv. 391 ; becomes a 
Human province, iv. 406 ; position 
of, under Rome, iv. 591 
Macliares, iv. 561-564 
Magna Graecia, colonies in, i. 282- 
285, 288-294 ; politics and civiliza¬ 
tion of, i. 358-375 ; relations with 
Hit-ron, ii. 84-87 ; relations with 
Athens uiiiler Pericles, ii. 250-255 ; 
condition of, in the fifth century, 
ii. 413-416 ; struggles against 
Dionysius and native tribes, iii. 
132-140 ; stniggles against native 
tribes ami Rome, iii. 405-408; 
Pyrrhus in, iv. 175-181 ; position 
of, about 220 B.c., iv. 254 ; con¬ 
quered by Rome, iv. 328-330 
Magnesia, battle of, iv. 363 
Magon, iii. 400-402 
Maudyrium, battle of, iii. 406 
Manlius Vulso (Cn.), iv. 306 
Mantinea, i. 209 ; battle of, ii. 405 ; 
taken by Sparta, iii. 63 ; rebuilt, 

iii. 106 ; second battle of, lii. 124- 
126 ; captured by Achaeans, iv. 
238 

Marathon, battle of, ii. 18-22 
Mardonius, ii. 16, 39, 58, 67-71 
Maronea. i. 280 ; iii, 214 ; iv. 274, 
343. 366, 394 

Massalia. i. 292 ; iv. 253, 590 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, iii. 431 
Medes, i. 324-327 
Megacles, i. 385-407 
Megalopolis, iii. 107, 235-239, 362 ; 

iv. 109, 218, 227, 234 

Megara, Carians in, i. 65 ; struggles 
against Perinthus, i. 269 ; colonies 
of, L 281, 288 ; history of, i. 314 : 
wars with Athens, i. 385. 387, 395 ; 
alliance with Athens, ii. 141 ; 
revolts against Athens, ii. 183 ; 
hostile to Athens, ii. 313, 323 ; 
invasion of, by Pericles, ii. 331 ; 
Athens attempts to take, ii. 374 ; 
does not share in Peace of Nicias, 
ii. 385; joins Achaean League, iv. 
260 

Melas i. 94 ; ii. 407 
Memnon, iii. 294, 306, 322-325 
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Menalcidas, iv. 408 
Menander, iv. 155 
Mentor, iii. 306 

Messana (Mamertini, Zancle), i. 285; 
ii. 79, 412, 467 ; iii. 131, 467 ; iv. 
178, 248-250, 329 

Messapians, i. 289, 290, 359; ii. 254, 
414; ui. 406-408 
Messene, iii. 109 ; iv. 374 
Messenia, legends of, i. 113 ; early 
history, i. 194 ; wai’S with Sparta, 
i. 195-201 ; ii. 133-135 ; liberty 
restored by Epamiuondas, iii. 109 
Metapontum, i. 290, 371 ; ii 274, 
414 ; iii 136, 405 

Metellus (Q. Caecilins), iv. 373, 405, 
410 

Methone, occupation of, by Athens, 
u, 371 

Meton, ii 274 
Micion, iv, 257, 500 
Miletus, i 143, 269, 274-278, 308, 
322-330, 350 ; ii. 5-12, 1S7-195, 
485 ; iii. 324 

Miltiades (general), ii 3; victory at 
Marathon, ii, 19-22; expedition 
against Paros and death, ii. 23 

-leader of the Pediaeif i. 405 ; 

tyrant of Thracian Chersonese, i. 
406 

Mimnermus of Colophon, i. 348 
Mindarus, ii. 495-498 
Minyae, the, i. 65 

Mithridates Eupator, conquers king¬ 
dom of Bosporus, iv. 530-532 ; 
progress of, iv. 533-537 ; attacks 
Bithynia, iv. 543 ; conquers Asia 
Minor, iv. 544 ; massacres the 
Italians, iv. 545 ; alliance with 
Athens, iv. 645 ; war with Rome, 
iv. 546-55-3 ; renewed war and 
defeat, iv. 559-565 ; death, empire 
and character of, iv. 565-573 

-of Parthia, iv. 418 

-- III. of Pontus, iv. 530 

Mitylene, revolt of, ii. 351-355 
Moesia, iv. 591 

Monarchy in Sparta, i. 175, 180; in 
Greece, i. 254-256 ; iv. 139 
Mount Ecnomus, battle of, iv. 166 
Mummius (L.), iv. 410-412 
Museum at Alexandria, iii. 189, 306, 
581 

Mycale, battle of, ii. 72 


j Mycenae, excavations at, i. 78-86 ; 
legends of, i. 105 ; independence 
of, i. 202 ; destruction of, ii. 132 
Myron, tyrant of Sicyon, i. 311 

-(sculptor), ii. 169 

Myronides, ii. 143, 178 
Myrtis of Anthedon, iii. 77 

Nabis, iv. 331, 343-348, 357 
Naevius, iv, 520 

Naples, i. 283, 360 ; ii. 416 ; iii. 136, 
405-408 ; iv. 254, 329, 590 
Naucratis, i. 278 

Naupactus, L138; ii. 135, 324; naval 
battle at, iii. 339 

Naxos, L 407-413 ; ii. 4, 18 ; revolt 
of, ii. 135 ; battle of, iii. 89 
Nearchus, iii. 358-361 
Nemea, battle near the, iii. 39 
Nemeau Games, i. 241 
Nerehlae, monument of the, at 
Xaiithus, iii. 435 

Nicauder of Colophon, iv. 310, 472 
Nicias, ii. 349, 358, 368 ; takes 
Oytheia, ii. 373 ; in Thrace, ii. 
382 ; Peace of, ii. 385-387 ; takes 
part in Sicilian expedition, ii. 469- 
479 

Nicomedes of Bithynia, iv, 473, 535, 
536 

^4pieroSf temple of, ii. 268 
Nisaea, i. 396; ii. 141, 183, 374, 
499 

Nymphodorus, ii. 246 
Nysa, iv. 414, 535 

OcTATiAN, iv. 576-582 
Octavius, iv. 390, 397 
Odeum, tlie, ii. 269 
Oenophyta, battle of, ii. 145 
Oligarchy in Greece, i. 256-260 
Olpae, victory of Demosthenes at, ii. 
361-363 

Olympia, i. 236-241 ; ii. 166-168 ; 
iv. 510 

Olympiads, use of, for Greek chrono¬ 
logy, i. 237 

Olympias, iii. 284, 292, 363 ; iv. 18- 
28, 77 

Olympic Games, L 235-241 
Olynthus, i. 280 ; iii. 64, 69, 213, 
247 

Onatas of Aegina, ii. 166 
Onomacritus, philosophy of, i. 411 
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Onymarchus, iii. 232-234 
Oratory, Athenian, iii. 155-159, 421- 
425 ; in Pergamnm, iv. 473 
Orchomenns in Boeotia, i. 65, 107, 
221-223 ; excavations at, i. 81-86 ; 
destroyed by Thebes, iii. 123; joins 
Aetolian League, iv. 258 ; victory 
of Homans near, iv. 551 
Oreos, ii. 183 

Orophernes, iv. 385, 414, 473 
Oropus, iii. 121, 282 ; iv. 17, 407 
Orthagorsa (Andreas), tyrant of 
Sicyon, i. 311 
Ortygia, i. 287 

Ostracism, i. 424 ; last case of, ii. 
406 

Ozolian Locri, i. 220 

Paches, ii. 352-354 
Paeonius of Mende, ii. 167 
Painting in Greece, i. 83, 351 ; ii 
169; iii 168, 487, 438 ; iv. 492 
Palestine, iv. 125, 339, 395, 566, 
590, 594, 601 
Pallene, battle of, i 408 
Palma di Cesnola, discoveries by, in 
Cyprus, i 147 

Pamphylia, iv. 283, 529, 590, 593 
Panaetiiis, tyrant of Sicily, i. 363 

-(philosopher), iv. 492 

Panathenaea, the, i 409 ; ii. 269 
Panticapaeum (Kertch), ii 248 
Paphlagonia, iv. 283, 530, 535, 536, 
590-692 

Paralij the, in Athen.s, i 405 ; ii. 97 
Parmenides of Elea, ii. 426 
Parmenio, iii. 249, 307, 334, 342 
Paros, ii 23 
Parrhasins, iii 169 
Partheniae, revolt of t])e, i. 197 
Parthenon, the, ii 265-267 
Parthians, iv. 199, 287, 324, 418, 
558, 675, 580 

Pasiteles, family of, (sculptors), iv. 
504 

Patrocles, iv. 115, 196-198 
Pausanias (general), commands Spar¬ 
tans at Plataea, i. 68 ; conquers 
Cyprus and Byzantium, ii 92; 
conduct in East, ii. 93 ; return to 
Sparta and death of, ii. 94 

-king of Sparta, ii. 533 ; iii 37, 

38 

Pediaei, the, in Athens, i. 405 ; ii. 97 


Pegae, ii 141, 183 
Peisander of Cameirns, i. 340 
Peisistratus, conquers Nisaea, i. 396 ; 
leader of the JJiacrii, i. 405 ; be¬ 
comes tyrant of Athens, i 406 ; 
struggles with Megacles, i. 407 ; 
rule of, abroad and at home, i. 408 ; 
promotes public worship, i. 409 
Pelasgians, the, i. 44-47, 55-62 
Pelopulas, gains victory at Tegyra, 
iii 90 ; friend of Epaminondas, iii. 
99 ; present at Leiictra, iii. 101 ; 
accompanies Epaminondas into 
Laconia, ni. 108 ; in Thessaly, iii. 
113-115; mission to Susa, iii 119 ; 
death of, iii. 123 

Pelopounese, i. 27, 106 ; Dorian in¬ 
vasion ot, i. 133-140 
Peloponnesian War, ii. 306-507 
Pcntacoswmedimni, the, i. 391 
Perdiccas (general), iii. 350, 360 ; iv. 
11-21 

-of Macedonia, ii 244-246, 311, 

350, 376-382, 406 

Pei^mum, iv. 279-281, 365, 387, 
393, 415, 464-473, 627-529 
Periander, i. 307*310 
Pericles, reforms of, ii 149-151; 
Peloponnesian campaign, ii 174 : 
eastern policy, ii. 181 ; subdue.s 
Euboea, and concludes peace with 
Peloponnesians, ii. 183-185; Samian 
War, ii 187-195; foreign policy of, 
ii 256 ; adornment of Athens by, 
ii 260-275; proposes religious 
congress, ii 237-239; aims of, 
ii. 296, 342-346 ; refuses demands 
of Sparta and advocates war, ii. 
317 ; preparations for war, ii. 329 ; 
campaign in Megara, ii. 331 ; 
funeral oration delivered by, ii. 
332 ; attacks on, and death of, ii. 
340-342 

Periuthus, i 269, 280 ; iii. 268 
PerioeHj i 179 

Peripatetic School, the, iii. 428-430 ; 
iv. 143, 149 

Perseus of Macedonia, iv. 376-378 ; 

war with Rome, iv. 378-397 
Persia, rise of, under Cyrus, i. 327 ; 
conquest of Asia Minor and Cyrene 
by, i 328-334, 417 ; quells Ionic 
revolt, ii. 3-15 ; wars with Greece, 
ii. 17-28, 39-77 ; defeated at the 
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Eurymedon, ii. 216 ; quells Egyp¬ 
tian revolt, ii. 142-146; war against 
Athens, and peace of Cimon, ii. 
175-178 ; part played by, during 
Peloponnesian War, ii. 484-505; 
wars with Sparta, iii. 2-14, 36, 45; 
description of empire of, iii. 301- 
320 ; conquest of, by Alexander, 
iii. 339-343 

Peucestas, iii. 359-361 ; iv. 29 
Phalaecus, iii. 248-252, 406 
Phalanx, Macedonian, iii. 208 
Phalaris, tyranny of, i. 363 
Phamabazus, ii. 484-500 ; iii. 7-13, 
40-45 

Phamaees of Pontiis, iv. 385-387 
Pharsalus, battle of, iv. 576 
Phayllus, iii. 235, 248 
Pheidon, i. 204-207 
Pherecydes of Syrus, i, 367 
Phidias, ii. 263, 264, 340 
Phila, iv. 78 
Philemon, iv. 164 
Philetaerus of Cius, iv. 2S0 
Philetas of Cos, iv. 308 
Philip Arrhidaeus, iv. 11-28 

-- of Macedonia, iii. 204 ; policy 

of, iii. 208 ; war with Athens, iii. 
210-213 ,* succes.s in Thrace, iii. 
213 ; vanquishes the Phocians, iii. 
234 ,* eiwteru policy: aspires to 
hegemony of Greece, iii, 245; 
captures Olynthii.s, iii. 247; shares 
in peace of Philocrates, iii 250 ; 
ends Sacred War, iii 251; becomes 
a member of Amphictyonic League, 
iii. 252 ; negotiations with Athens, 
iii. 265; campaign in Thrace, iii. 
267 ; besieges Byzantium and Per- 
inthus, Scythian camp.azgn, iii. 268; 
occupies Elatea, iii. 270 ; victorious 
at Chaeronea, iii. 272 ; conduct of, 
in Greece, iii. 281-284 ; return to 
Macedonia, death and character of, 

iii. 284, 285 

- V. of Macedonia, takes part 

in League War, iv. 325-327 ; war 
with Rome, iv. 327-331 ; alliance 
with Antiochns III., iv. 340 ; con¬ 
tinues war till defeated by Rome, 

iv. 340-347; an adherent of Rom^ 
iv. 358-361; last years of, iv. 3/5- 
377 

Philippi, founding of, iii 213; origin 


of name, iii. 384 ; battle of, iv. 
579 

Philochorus, iv. 503 
Philomelns, iii. 232 
Philopoemen, iv. 238-240, 357-359, 
372-376 

Philosophy, Ionian, i 346-350 ; ii 
163-165, 280-282, 284, 292; of 
Pythagoras, i. 368; of the Eleatic 
School, i 372 ; ii. 426 ; rhetori¬ 
cians and sophists, ii. 423-435 ; of 
Socrates, ii. 452-456; of Xenophon, 
iii- 159-161 ; of Plato, iii 163- 
167 ; iv. 143 ; of Aristotle (Peri¬ 
patetic School), iii 428-430; iv. 
143, 149; Sceptics, iv. 143; the 
Stoics, iv. 144-149 ; the Epicu¬ 
reans, iv. 147-149 ; in Alexandria, 
v. 438-442, 581 ; in Pergamnm, iv, 
470-473 ; in Rhodes, iv. 492-495 ; 
in Athens (in second century), iv. 
503 

Philotas, iii, 342 
Philo-xenus, ni. 140, 154 
Phiutias of Acragas, iv. 178 
PhliUR, Spartan interference with, iii. 
64, 68 

Phocaea, i 144, 278, 293, 331 ; ii 
10 ; iv. 365 

Phocion, in Euboea, iii. 246 ; char¬ 
acter of, iii. 264; relieves Byzan¬ 
tium, iii. 268 ; negotiations with 
Alexander, iii. 296; mission to 
Antipater, iv. 16 ; death, iv. 26 
Phocis, i. 220 ; sides with Sparta in 
Peloponnesian War, ii. 323 ; en¬ 
gages in Sacred War, iii. 232*235 ; 
vanquished by Philip, iii. 247-253 
Phocylides of Miletus, i. 343 
Phoebidas, iii. 66, 89 
Phoenicia, iv. 125, 339, 395, 448, 
593 

Phoenicians, i. 44, 69 ; influence of, 
on Greece, i. 93-99 ; colonies in 
Sicily, i. 291 ; ii. 80 ; conquered 
by Alexander, iii. 331-334 
Phormion, ii. 256, 312 ; naval snc- 
cesses of, ii. 335-339 
Phoros of Aristides, ii. 102 
PhratriaCj i. 258, 380 
Phrygians, i. 158, 320; iii. 325, 326 
Phrynichus (dramatist), ii. 160 

-(general), ii. i85-i96 

Phylae, i. 258, 380, 422 ; ii. 197 
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Pindar, ii. 157-159 
Piraeus, fortification of, ii. 32, 92, 
143, 274, 495; walls destroyed, ii. 
507 ; rebuilt by Conon, iii. 45 ; 
surprise of, by Teleutias, iii. 57 
Pisander (general), lii. 13, 40 

-- (statesman), ii. 469, 491-497 

Pisidia, iv. 2S3, 529, 590 
Pittacus of Mitylene, i. 270 
Plague at Athens, ii. 333, 35S 
Plataea, union of, with Athens, i. 
421 ; fights at Marathon, ii. 19 ; 
battle of, ii. 68-72 ; siege and fall 
of, ii. 321, 336, 355 
Plato, iii. 162-167 
Plautus of Umbria, iv. 521 
Pleistoauax, ii. 144, 183-5, 385, 386 
Poetry, early Greek, i. 33; of Homer, 
i. 156-172 ; of Hesiod, i. 222-224 ; 
epic, lyric and didactic, i. 339- 
344; in Magna Graecia, i. 372- 
374; of Pindar and Simonides, li. 
157-160 ; in Boeotia, Ui. 77 ; de¬ 
cline of, iii. 152-154; the Alex¬ 
andrian school and bucolic, iv. 
307-311 ; in Pergamiim, iv. 472; 
in Bhodes, iv. 492 ; of Rome, iv. 
619-521 

Polemarch, i. 384 ; ii. 101, 200 

Polemon of Ilium, iv. 504 

Polls, i. 252 ; ii. 197 ; iv. 613-615 

Polybius, iv. 514-516 

Polycles, family of, (sculptors), iv. 

504 I 

Polycletus, ii. 168, 273 ' 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, i. 414- 
416 

Poiygnotus, ii. 169-171 
Polysperchon or Polyperchon, iv. 23- 
42 

Pompeius (Cn.), conquers Mithri- 
dates, iv. 563-565 ; conquers Syna, 
iv. 566 ; defeated by Caesar, iv. 
576; assassination of, iv. 577 
Pontus, kingdom of, iv. 284-286, 
385-387, 566, 590-592 
Popillius Laenas, iv. 395 
Porus, iii. 351 

Poseidonia (Paestum), i. 291; iL 274; 

ui. 136, 405 
Poseidonius, iv. 493 
Potidaea, i. 308-310 ; revolts against 
Athens, ii. 310-312; fall of, ii. 
335 


Praxitas, iii. 41 
Praxiteles, iii. 170 
Procles, i. 314 
Prodicus of Ceos, ii. 426 
I Propylaea, the, ii. 267 
' Ihrotagoras of Abdera, ii. 427 
I Protogenes, iii. 437 
Pfoxenm, ii. 124, 257 
Pnisias 1. of Bithynia, iv. 384 
—— ri. ot BithyiJM. IV. 385, 394, 
414 

Pri/taiies, i. 423 ; li. 199, 204 
Ptolemy 1., in. 343, 360 ; receives 
Egypt, iv. 12 ; defeats Perdiccas, 
iv. 21 ; war with Antigonus, iv. 
39-50 ; retires, iv. 56 ; (liaracter, 
iv, 71 

-Cerauiuis. iv. 56, 76, 92 

-— II. Philaileljdius, iv. 185 ; 

relations with Cyrene, Syria, Asia 
Minor and Macedonia, iv. 186- 
189 ; takes part in Chremonideau 
War, iv. 195-198 ; death of, iv. 
200 ; character of, iv. 288 

-III. Euergetes, warvith Seleucus 

IL, iv. 211-214; relations with 
Cleomenes of Sparta, iv. 237-239 ; 
character of, iv. 289 

- IV. Phiiopator, iv. 289, 321- 

325 

-V. Epiphanes, iv. 338-340 

- VII. Fbilometor, iv. 383, 417, 

420 

-IX. Euergetes II. Physcon, iv. 

420, 440 

Punic Wars, iv. 249, 328-330 
Purple dye of Plioenicians, i. 95 
Pydna, battle of, iv. 390 
Pylos, occupation and siege of, ii. 

363-371 ; lost by Athens, li. 499 
Pyrrhon of Elis, iv. 143 
Pyrrhus, iv. 174 ; in Italy and Sicily, 
iv. 175-183 ; war with Anttgonus 
Gonatas, iv. 190; invades the 
Peloponnese, iv. 191; death and 
character of, iv. 193 
Pythagoras (philosojdier), i. 366-372 

--(sculptor), ii. 168 

Pytheas (navigator), iv. 254 
Pjiihian Gamas, i. 241 
Pythius, iii. 430 

Religion, early Greek, i. 18 - 21 ; 
influence of climate on, i. 29; 
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general character of, i. 69, 122- 
134, 227*230 ; oracles, i. 230-235 ; 
festivals, i. 409 - 411 ; ii. 269 ; 
attitude of Athens towards, iL 
219, 293-297 ; foreign worships, 

iii. 189 ; iv. 140-142 ; in Egypt, 

iv. 305 ; worship of Roman em¬ 
peror, iv. 599 

Rhegium, i. 285 ; ii. 86, 255, 412, 
466 ; iii. 131-133; iv. 177-181, 

254 

Rhetoricians, the, ii. 423-456 

Rhetra of Lycnrgus, i. 180 

Rhodes, i. 94, 116, 145 ; importance 
of, iii- 30 ; revolts from Athens, 

iii. 211 ; joins Athens, iii. 267; 
siege of, iv. 45 - 48; war with 
Egypt, iv. 214; intercourse with 
Sicily, iv. 256; dispute with 
Byzantium, iv. 275 ; position of, 
about 220 B.G., iv. 276, 291 ; 
culture of, iv, 303 ; resi&U Philip, 

iv. 340-345, 365 ; joins Perseus, 
iv. 387-392; position of, in the 
second century, iv, 483*497 ; does 
not join Mithridates, iv, 547, 554 ; 
loses independence, iv. 590; in¬ 
fluence of, under the empire, iv.601 

Rome, concludes an alliance with 
Naples, iii. 408 ; war with Pyrrhus, 
iv. 175-181; takes Tarentum and 
Rhegium, iv. 181; First Punic War, 
iv. 249 ; war with the Illyrians, 
iv. 250-252; intervention of, in 
Greece, iv. 320; Egypt becomes 
a dependency of, iv. 325; war 
with Philip of Macedonia, iv. 
327, 330; takes .Syracuse and 
Lower Italy: Second Punic War, 
iv. 32S-330 ; makes peace with 
Philip, iv. 331 ; conquers Philip: 
proclamation of Titus, iv. 842-347 ; 
character of intervention of, in 
Greece, iv. 348-350; war with 
Antiochus III, and the Aetolians, 
iv. 354-367 ; war with Perseus, 
iv. 378 - 397 ; quells revolt in 
Macedonia, iv. 405 ; policy of, in 
Greece, iv. 406; reduces Greece 
and Carthage, iv. 407-413; in¬ 
fluence of Greece on, iv. 514*525 ; 
conquers Pergamum, iv. 527-529 ; 
position of, in the East, iv. 533, 
541-544 ; war with Mitliridates, 


iv. 544-565 ; conquers Syria, iv. 
566 ; under Cae-sar and his suc¬ 
cessors, iv. 575-582 
Roxana, iii. 350; iv. 13, 28, 41 

Sacred Wars, i. 229, 311 ; iii 228- 
235, 247-253 
Salaethus. ii. 352 

Salamis, i. 387, 395, 396; battle of, 
ii 55-59; surprise of, ii. 340 

-- in Cyprus, 1 .146 ; battles of, ii. 

175 : iv. 44 

Samos, island of, Ionian colonization 
of, i. 143 ; worship of Hera in, i. 
144 ; factions in, i. 269; colonies 
of, i. 280; rule of Polycrates in, 

i. 414-416 ; share in Ionic revolt, 

ii. 10 ; received into Greek alliance, 
ii. 73, 213 ; fights at Burymedon, 
ii. 127; revolts against Athens, 
ii. 187-195 ; oligarchy overthrown 
in, ii. 485, 493 ; resists Lysander, 
ii. 506 ; surrenders, ii. 526 ; cleru- 
chies in, iii. 183, 184 ; Athens 
loses, iv. 17 ; ])osition of, about 
275 B.C., iv. 118 

Samothrace, i. 2S0 ; iv. 473, 591 
Sappho of Mitylene, i. 343 
Sard's, i. 158 ; ii. 7 ; iii. 324 
Sceptics, the, iv. 143 
Schliemann’s excavations, i. 76*90 
Scipios, the, iv. 328, 362 
Scopas of Paros, iii. 170 
Sculpture, Greek, influence of Olym- 
})ic Games on, i. 239 ; history of, 
i. 352-354 ; ii. 165-169 ; in Athens 
under Pericles, ii. 262-274 ; in the 
fourth century, iii. 169-171, 432- 
436; iv. 316; of Pergamum, iv. 
467-469, 473; of Rhodes, iv. 
490 - 492 ; in Athens in second 
century, iv. 504-.506 
Scyros, ii. 125; iii. 58; iv. 499, 
591 

Scythians, ii. 3, 248; iii. 268, 347; 
iv. 418, 558 

Segesta, i. 360 ; ii. 468-471, 516 
Seisachtheia, the, i. 391 
Seleucia, iv. 446 

-in Cilicia, iv. 448 

—— on the Tigris, iv. 449-451 
Seleucid empire, iv. 50, 110-118, 
216, 281-293 ; Greek culture in, 
iv. 442-451 ; extent of, after 189 
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B.C., iv. 365 ; dissolution of, iv. 
422, 541; conquered by Pompey, 
iv. 566 

Seleucus I. Nicator, iii. 360 ; ambi¬ 
tious designs of, iv. 12-29 ; war 
with Antigonus, iv. 39-50 ; defeats 
Demetrius, iv. 55 ; murdered, iv. 
57 ; character of, iv. 72 

-II., iv. 212-217 

-HI., iv. 217 

-IV., iv. 382 

Selinus, i. 292 ; ii. 166, 274, 468, 
516-524 

Sellasia, battle of, iv. 239 

Sestos, capture of, by Athenians, ii. 

73 ; iii. 45 ; Alexander at, iii. 321 
Seven Wise Men, i. 345 
Sicels, the, i. 289, 359, 360; ii. 412, 
624 ; iii. 130, 132 

Sicily, Greek colonies in, i. 284-288, 
291, 360-375 ; war with Carthage 
and Etruscans, ii. 78-69 ; relations 
with Athens under Pericles, ii. 255 ; 
art in, ii. 274 ; condition of, in the 
fifth century, ii. 411-413 ; literature 
in, ii. 428-432, 447 ; Athenians in, 
ii 466-481 ; wars with Carthage 1 
under Dionysius, Pyrrhus and 
Agathocles, ii. 516-525 ; iii. 130- 
142, 398-404; iv. 164-173, 178- 
180; Romans in, iv. 248-250; 
position of, about 220 b.c., iv. 255 ; 
Roman conquest of, iv, 328-330, 
590 

Sicyon, i 311-314 ; ii. 145, 323; iv. 
218 

Sigeium, occupation of, by Athenians, I 
i 386 

Simonides of Ceos, ii. 159 
Sinope, i. 275, 285, 386, 565 
Siris, i 290, 369 ; ii. 252, 414 
Sitalces of Thrace, ii. 245 
Smyrna, i 141, 162, 322 ; iv. 117, 
276, 365, 448 
Social War, iii. 211 
Socrates, philosophy of, ii. 452-455 ; 
refuses to impeach generals, ii. 503 ; 
character of, iii. 27 ; condemnation 
of, iii. 23-30 

Solon, i. 388, 390 ; reforms of, i. 390- 
394 ; further career, i. 395-406 
Sophists, the, ii. 423-456 
Sophocles, ii. 275-278 
Sophron, ii. 447 


Sotades of Maronea, iv. 311 
Sparta, early history of, i. 173-177 ; 
constitution, education and institu¬ 
tions, i. 177-184 ; Messenian Wars, 
L 195-201 ; relations with Argos, 
Arcadia and Elis, i. 207-216; refuses 
aid to Asiatic Greeks against Cyrus, 
i. 330, 414 ; expels Hippias from 
Athens, i. 418; makes war on 
Cleisthenes, i. 424-426 ; conquers 
Argo.s, j, 430 ; refuses to aid 
lonians against Darius, ii. 6 ; war 
with Aegiiia, ii. 17 promises help, 
but fails to appear at Marathon, li. 
19-21 ; strife at, ii. 29 ; conduct of, 
during Persian war ; Thermopylae, 
Salamis, Plataea and Mycale, ii. 
45-77 ; opposes rebuilding of 
Athenian walls, ii. 91 ; career of 
Pausanias, ii. 92-95; witbdraw’al 
from Asiatic affairs, ii. 93; at¬ 
tempts to renjodel Amphictyonic 
League, ii. 130 ; quarrels with 
Thebes, Elis and Arcadia, ii. 131 ; 
earthquake and revolt of Helots, ii. 
133-135; war against Athens in 
Boeotia, ii, 144 ; mission of Mega- 
bazus, ii. 145; five years* peace 
with Athen.% ii. 175 ; attempts to 
check power of Athens, ii. 182 ; 
thirty years’ peace with Athens, ii. 
183-185 ; takes no part in Samian 
War, ii. 3 P3 ; opposes propo.sed 
congress of Pericles, ii. 237-239 ; 
negotiations with Athens, ii. 312- 
318 ; position and allies of, at com- 
raenceinent of Peloponnesian War, 
ii. 319-323; invasions of Attica, ii. 
330, 333, 350 ; siege of Plataea, ii. 
336; naval engagements: surpriseof 
Salamis, ii. 338-340; aids Mitylene, 

ii. 352; takes Plataea, ii. 355; 
loses Pylos, ii. 356-375 ; campaigns 
of Brasidas in Thrace, ii. 375-384 ; 
victory at Delium, ii. 377-379 ; 
Peace of Nicias, ii. 385-389 ; rela¬ 
tions with Athens, ii. 398-403; 
invasion of Argos : battle of Man- 
tinea, ii. 403-406; fortifies Decelea: 
sends Gylippusto Syracuse, in 473; 
victory at Aegospotami, ii. 482- 
515 ; treatment of Athens, ii. 526- 
535; supremacy of; aids Cyrus, 

iii, 1-3 ; war with Persia, iii. 6-14 ; 
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with Elis, iii. 8 ; conspiracy of 
Cinadon, iii. 9 ; war with Persia 
and Thebes : King’s Peace, iii 36- 
62 ; operations against Mantinea, 
Phlius and Olynthus, iii. 63-66 ; 
takes citadel of Thebes, iii. 66-68 ; 
ejected from Thebes, iii. 78-81 ; 
reorganizes league, iii. 88 ; war wdth 
Thebes : defeat at Leiictra, iii. 88- 
103; Arcadian rising: loss of 
Messenia, iii. 105-109; alliance 
with Athens, iii. 109 ; congress at 
Delphi; tearless battle, iii 111; 
mission to Persia, iii. 119 ; Epa- 
minondas enters, iii. 124 ; battle of 
Mantinea, iii. 125 ; predominance 
of, destroyed, iii. 127 ; aids Phocis 
in Sacred War, iii. 230-235 ; takes 
no part against Macedonia, iii. 239 ; 
subdued by Philip, hi. 283; by 
Antipater, iii. 362 ; position of^ 
about 275 b.c., iv, 109; be¬ 
sieged by Pyrrhus, iv. 192 ; reforms 
of Agis, iv. 223 ; war with the 
Achaeans, iv. 230-232 ; reforms of 
Oleomenes, iv. 232 ; war with the 
Achaeans : restoration of old con¬ 
stitution, iv. 233-240 ; position of, 
about 220 b.c., iv. 257 ; aids the 
Aetoliaus against Philip, iv. 331 ; 
governed by a tyrant, iv. 331 , 
Romans take, iv. 348 ; joins the 
Achaean League, iv. 358 ; disputes 
with the Achaeans, iv. 372-374, 
408-410; position of, after 146 B.r., 
iv. 413, 591 
Spartiatae, i. 179 
Speusippus, iv. 143 
Sphacteria, ii. 365-371 
Sphaerus, iv. 230, 290 
Sphodrias, hi. 80 

State, tite Greek, i. 251-253 ; iv. 613- 
615 


Statira, iii. 360 ; iv. 13 
Statius Caecilius, iv. 521 
Stenyclarus, i. 139, 194-198 
Stesichorus, i 373 
Stesimbrotus of Thasos, ii. 170 
StilpoD of Megara, iv. 142 
Stoics, the, iv. 144-149 
Strategi, ii. 199-203 ; iii. 183, 284- 
186 

Stratius, iv. 472 
Stratocles, iii. 273 


Straton of Ijampsacus, iv. 144 
Sulla (L. Cornelius), mission to Asia 
Minor, iv. 537 ; sails for Greece, 
iv. 547 ; takes Athens, iv. 648; 
defeats Mithridates at Chaeronea 
and Orchotnenns, iv. 549-551 , 
makes peace with Mithridates, iv. 
552 ; vanquishes Fimbria, iv. 553 ; 
returns to Italy, iv. 554 ; death of, 
iv. 557 

Suntaaeis, hi. 86 

Sybaris, i. 289, 365, 369-371 ; h. 
252 

Sybota, battle of, ii. 309 
Syracuse, a Corinthian colony, i. 286; 
temples at, i. 356 ; tyrants of, ii. 
80-87; growth of power of, ii. 
411 - 413 ; Athenian expedition 
against, ii. 416, 466-481 ; war with 
Carthage, ii. 516-525 ; rule of 
Dionysius in, ih. 130-142 ; Timo- 
leon in, ih. 398 - 404 ; rule of 
Agathoeies, iv. 364-173 ; Pyrrhus 
aids, IV. 178-ISO ; war with Rome ; 
IV. 249 ; description of, iv. 315 ; 
taken by Rome, iv. 329 
Syria, Roman province of, iv. 566 ; 
Caesar in, iv. 577; position ol 
under Rome, iv. 590-601 
Syrian empire, see Seleucid empire 
Syrian wars, first and second, iv. 187- 
189 ; third, iv. 211-214 
Sf/ssitia OT Pheiditia. i. 183 

Taexakcm, i 27 ; iv. 109, 224 
Tanagra, battle of, li. 144 ; terracotta 
figures at, ih. 435 

Tarentum, i. 290 ; influence of, i. 
361 ; struggles with native tribes, 
ii. 86, 414 ; hi. 405-407 ; relations 
with Athens under Pericles, ii. 254 ; 
Pj'irhus aids, against Rome, iv. 
175-180 ; taken by Rome, iv. 181, 
328-330 ; ally of Rome, iv. 254 
Tarsus, iv. 447, 593, 601 
Tearless battle, hi. 112 
Tegea, i. 209-211 ; resists Sparta, ii. 
131 ; factions in, iii. 106 ; joins 
Aetolian League, iv. 258 
Tegyra, engagement at, iii. 90 
Teleutias, iii. 54, 57, 68 
Ten Thousand, expedition and retreat 
of the, iit. 3-6 

Ten Thousand, the Arcadian, iii. 107 
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Terentius Afer (P.), iv. 521 
Terillus of Hiraera, li. 80 
Terpander, i. 342 

Temples on Mount Oeta in Euboea, 
i. 85 ; at Ephesus and Miletus, i. 
143; at Delphi, i. 230; at 
Olympia, i. 240 ; ii. 167; at 
Syracuse, i. 365 ; at Aegina, ii. 
166 ; on the Acropolis, ii. 262- 
269; at Eleusis, ii. 272; at 
Snnium, Rhamnus and Bassae, ii. 
*273 ; at Selinus, Acragas and 
Poseidonia, ii. 274 ; at Samothrace, 
iv. 473 ; at Delos, iv. 509 
Thales, first Greek philosopher, i. 
346 

Thasos, i. 94, 280 ; ii. 17, 136, 170 ; 
iv. 275 

Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, i. 314 
Thebes, i. 96, 107-109, 221 ; wars 
with Athens, i 421, 426 ; at 
Thermopylae, ii. 50*52; attacks 
Plataea, ii. 321 ; defeats the 
Athenians at Delium, ii. 379; 
growth of power of, iii. 31 ; forms 
league against Sparta, iii. 36 ; 
joins in King’s Peace, iii. 58; 
Spartans take citadel of, iii. 67 ; 
revolts against Sparta, iii. 78- 
80 ; joins new Athenian League, 
iii, 87 ; war with Sparta, iii. 88- 
91 ; policy of, iii. 96 ,* invades 
Laconia, iii. 108; connection of, 
with northern states, iii, 113- i 
115 ; appeals to Persia, iii. 119 ; 1 
attempts to establish supremacy, I 
iii. 120 ; proceedings of, at Tegea, 
iii. 122; destroys Orchomenns, 
becomes supreme in Thessaly, 
builds a fleet, iii. 123 ; battle of 
Mantinea, iii. 125; quarrel with 
Phocis, iii. 229-231; Sacred War, 
iii. 232-235, 247-253 ; alliance 
with Athens, iii. 271; defeat at 
Chaeronea, iii. 273 ; treatment of, 
by Philip, iii. 282 ; destroyed by 
Alexander, iii. 294-296 ; rebuilt by 
Cassander, iv. 27 

Themistocles, ii. 31 ; fortifies Piraeus, 
ii 32 ; enlarges fleet, ii. 33-35 ; 
encourages resistance to Persians, 
ii 46, 63 ; overtures to Xerxes, ii. 

58 ; visits Sparta, ii. 66 ; embassy 
to Sparta, ii. 91 ; ostracized, ii. 


95; character and policy of, li. 
95-98 ; accused of participation in 
treachery of Pausanias, ii. 99; 
serves Artaxerxes, h. 99 ; death, 
ii 100 

Theocritus, iv. 310 
Tlieognis, elegiacs of, i. 315 
Tiieophrastus, of Eresus, iv. 143 
Theopompiis, iii. 426 
Thera, island of, i. 78, 94, 174 
’riieramenes, ii. 493-.503, 527-530 
T})ermopylae, defeat of Greeks at. 
ii. 48-53 ; Gauls repulsed at, i\ 
93 

Tlieron of Acragas, ii 80 
Theseuni, the, ii. 262 
Thespis, fii&t tragic poet of Greece, 
1. 410 

Thessalonice, iv. 78 
Thessaly, legends of, i. 109-111 : 
early history of, i 217-219 , 
joins Xerxes, ii. 48; relations oi. 
with Athen.s, ii. 243 ; subdued by 
Jason of Pherae, iii. 90 ; Pelo- 
pidos in, iii 113-115 ; position of, 
about 275 B.c., iv. 107; about 
220 B.C., .iv. 265 ; declared inde¬ 
pendent, iv. 347 ; added to Achaia 
by Romans, iv. 591 
Thetes, the, i. 392 
Thimbron, iii. 7, 52 
Thirty, government ol the, li. 527- 
532 ; overtlirown, li. 533 
Thoas, iv. 358 

Thrace, Phoenician colonization of, 

i 94; Greek colonies in, i, 279, 
406; ii 169, 211, 221, 245-247 ; 
iv. *274 ; subdued by Persia, ii. 
17 ; relations of Athens with, ii. 
245 ; during Peloponnesian War, 

ii 349, 375-377, 379-384, 406 ; 
Spartan campaign in, iii. 64-69 ; 
Philip in, iii. 210-214, 246, 267 : 
subdued by Alexander, iii. 293 ; 
Gauls in, iv. 91; breaking up of, 
iv. 106; Antiochiis III. in, iv. 
355 ; under Rome, iv. 591 

Thrasybulus (tyrant), i. 269, 308 

- (democrat), ii. 494-503, 530- 

534 ; iii 25, 37, 54 
Thrasylus, ii. 494-504 
Thucydides (historian), ii 380, 435- 
439 

-(statesman), ii. 181, 187 
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Thurii, iL 253, 415 ; iii. 136, 405; 

iv. 176, 330 
Thyrea, i. 208 

Tigranes of Armenia, iv. 637, 559- 
564 

Timaeus of Tauromenium, iv. 504 
Timarchus, iii. 264 
Timoleon, iii 401-405 
Timotheus (poet), iii. 11, 154 

-(general), success in Ionian Sea, 

iii. 89; removed from command, iii. 
93 ; success of, iii. 121 ; foreign 
service, iii 209, 305 ; death, iii 
211, 212 

Tiryns, excavations at, i 81-83; 
legends of, i 105; independence of, 
1 202 ; destruction of, ii. 132 
Tlssaphemes, satrap of Sardis, ii. 

484-500 ; iu. 3-13 
Tithraustes, iii. 13 

Titus Quinctius Flaminlnus, iv. 344- 
348; 367-361, 374-377 
Tolmides, ii. 183, 256 
Traeis, battle on the river, i 370 
Tragedy, origin of, ii 160 ; deve¬ 
lopment of, ii 161 -163 ; 275- I 
278 ; nature of, ii. 278-280, 305 ; 
further development, ii. 440-445 ; 
decline of, iii. 152-154 ; revival 
of, at Alexandria, iv. 311 
Tragia, defeat of Samians by Pericles 
at, ii. 190 

Trapezus, i 275 ; iii. 5 
Treasure of Priam, i 77 

-of Curium (?), i 147 

Treasuries of Atreus and Minyas, i. 
80, 81 

Trierarckia, ii. 203 ; iii. 182 


Troizene, i 140, 202 ; ii. 141, 183 
Trojan War, i 35, 118-120 
Troy, i 76-78, 83 
Tryphon (Diodotus), iv. 417-419 
Tyrants, i. 261-263 
Tyre, taken by Alexander, iii. 331- 
333 

Tyrtaeus, i 198 

War, Greek conception of, iii. 275- 
277 

Weights and measures, introduction 
of, into Greece, by Pheidon, i 
205 

Xanthippds, ii. 23, 66, 73, 97 
Xenocrates of Chalcedon, iv. 16 
Xenophanes of Colophon, i 372, ii 
426 

Xenophon, iii, 159-162 
I Xerxes, prepares for war with Greece, 
ii 39 ; crosses Hellespont, ii. 41 ; 
army and fleet of, ii. 41-44 ; ad¬ 
vance of, i, 44 ; engagements at 
Artemisiura and victory at Thermo¬ 
pylae, ii 49-54; occupies Athens, 
ii 55 ; defeated at Salamis, ii. 57- 
69 ; returns to Asia, ii. 65 ; nego- 
dates with Psusanias, ii. 93 

Zalbitcus, legislation of, i 362 
Zancle, see Messana 
Zeno of Citium, iv. 144 

-of Elea, ii 416, 426 

Zenodotus of Ephesus, iv. 438 
Zeugifae^ i. 391 

Zeus, i. 124 ; statue of, ii. 263 
Zeuxis, iii 169 
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